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THE GREATNESS OF THUCYDIDES. 


‘What are they all (the Roman Historians) to the great Athenian? 
‘1 do assure you that there is no prose composition in the world, not 
‘even the De Corona, which I place so high as the seventh book of 
‘Thucydides. It is the xe plus ultra of human art. I was delighted 
‘to find in Gray’s letters the other day this query to Wharton: “The 
‘retreat from Syracuse—lIs it or is it not the finest thing you ever 
‘read in your life?” ’—Lzfe of Lord Macaulay, vol. i. p. 449. 


“Most people read all the Greek that they ever read before they 
‘are five and twenty... Accordingly, almost all their ideas of Greek 
‘literature are ideas formed while they were still very young. A young 
‘man, whatever his genius may be, is no judge of such a writer as 
‘Thucydides. I had no high opinion of him ten years ago. I have 
‘now been reading him with a mind accustomed to historical re- 
‘searches, and to political affairs; and I am astonished at my own 
‘former blindness, and at his greatness.’ Vol. i. p. 440. 


APPENDIX, p. 475.—‘ This day I finished Thucydides, after reading 
‘him with inexpressible interest and admiration. He is the greatest 
‘historian that ever lived. Feb. 27, 1835.’ 

‘I am still of the same mind. May 30, 1836.’ 


‘While I was reading the Annals I was reading Thucydides... 
‘What made the Annals appear cold and poor to me was the intense 
‘interest which Thucydides inspired. Indeed, what colouring is there 
‘which would not look tame when placed side by side with the mag- 
‘nificent light, and the terrible shade, of Thucydides? Tacitus was 
‘a great man, but he was not up to the Sicilian expedition.’ Vol. i. 
p- 458. 


ON INSCRIPTIONS 


OF THE 


AGE OF THUCYDIDES. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


NATURE of the study, ix ; where inscriptions are found, x ; process 
of restoring, deciphering, fixing the date, xi ; Messenians of Naupactus, 
xi; Alcibiades, Mitylené, xii, cp. Ixxxviii ; ancient forms of letters and 
words, xii; illustrations of Herodotus, Aristophanes, Plutarch, etc., xiv; 
mention of Sophocles, xvi; inscriptions compared with MSS., xvi; 
restoration of them assisted by uniformity of writing and contents, xvii; 
danger of conjectural explanations, which are sometimes overthrown 
by later discoveries, xix, cp. xxxii, xlvili; inscriptions illustrate an- 
tiquities more than history, xxi ; accounts of the ‘ Board of Admiralty,’ 
and of the Erechtheum, xxii; inscriptions chiefly belong to later 
times, xxii; use of them by the ancients, xxli; interest of them as 
relics of the past, xxiii; the oldest are comparatively recent, xxiv ; 
literary interest, xxvi ; forgery, xxvii. 

Inscriptions illustrating Thucydides: The rd&is g@dpov and quota 
lists, xxix ; comparison of Thucydides and the quota lists, xxxiii ; 
doubling of the tribute in 425 (?), xxxvili; arrears recorded in the 
quota lists (?), xliili; Melos and Thera, xlvi; famine of 449 (?), xlvii ; 
geographical division of the tributaries, xlvii ; revolt of Potidaea, etc., 
xlviii ; how was the tribute fixed ? xlviii. 

Inventories of sacred treasure, xlix ; repayment of debts to Athené 
and the other deities, lili; Kirchhoff’s attempt to estimate the ex- 
penditure of Athens in 431-428 by a comparison of Thuc. ii. 13, 
ili. 17, 19, lvii ; ordinary scale of expenditure, lix ; interest on expend- 


iture from sacred treasure in 433-423, lxi; was there also a secular 
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treasure? Ixii; Demosthenes and Nicias, lxiv, cp. lxvi; record of ex- 
penditure under another form, lxiv ; revolt of Samos, lxv; expedition 
to Corcyra and discrepancy with Thucydides, lxvi; expeditions to 
Melos and Sicily, Ixvi, cp. xx; reference to the reserve fund and the 
400 (?), Ixviii ; exhaustion of the treasury in 410, lxix ; the Propylaea, 
Delos, mutilation of the Hermae, lxix. 

Decrees of the senate and people, Ixix; Erythrae, Colophon, 
Chalcis, Miletus, Hestiaea, Rhegium, Leontini, Methoné, Perdiccas, 
Argos, Hyperbolus, Bottiaea, Samos, Phrynichus, Halieis, the ‘Pelas- 
gian ground,’ intercalary month, lxix-Ixxv; votive and sepulchral 
' inscriptions, lxxv, cp. xvi, xxiv; fragments from the wall of The- 
mistocles, Ixxvi; dangerous tendency to conjecture in the study of 


inscriptions, lxxvii ; the true value of them, Ixxviii. 


ON INSCRIPTIONS 
OF THE 


pis Ce orc YOLDES. 


THE study of ancient Greek inscriptions, to which so 
great an impulse has been given during the last sixty years 
by scholars, such as Boeckh, Kirchhoff, and Kohler in 
Germany, Lebas and Waddington in France, Mr. Charles 
Newton in England, as well as by Greek archzologists 
such as Rangabé, throws a real but not a considerable 
light upon the history of Greece. Many thousands of 
them have been already collected; and the number may 
be indefinitely increased by the zeal and industry of the 
present generation. None hitherto found are older than 
the seventh century before Christ, some of the oldest 
being written Bovorpopnddr (i.e. returning at the end of 
the line like the ox in the furrow); in the sixth century 
and down to the Persian war they are rare; in the latter 
half of the fifth century they become more numerous, and 
there are many which have a direct connexion with the 
history of Thucydides. Several of these are noticed under 
the passages to which they belong; all of them will be 
brought together in this essay. 

The study of inscriptions is not depanabln from the 
general study of the Ancient World. In so far as it illus- 
trates the use of letters or words, or the growth of the 
dialects, or the history of prose writing, it may be in- 
cluded under Philology. In so far as it contributes to 
our knowledge of the religion, commerce, laws, political 
institutions, or of the private life and manners of the 
ancients, it may be placed under the head of Antiquities. 
It may also be classed with History, inasmuch as historical 

VOL, Il. b 
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facts are recorded in inscriptions and the accounts of 
historians are confirmed by them. To elevate such an 
accidental and multifarious kind of knowledge into a 
science of ‘Epigraphy’ is misleading. Its method, if it 
have any single method, is inductive, that is to say, it 
proceeds from the examination of facts, a general know- 
ledge of history and of inscriptions being brought to bear 
on the analysis.of some particular one. It has frequent 
recourse to hypotheses, of which many remain and will . 
for ever remain unverified. The arrangement of inscrip- 
tions adopted by Boeckh according to the countries in 
which they are found, or the states to which they belong, 
is commonly the most convenient; they may be further 
divided according to date, or when the date cannot be 
ascertained, according to the subjects of them. The few 
archaic inscriptions which are extant naturally form a class 
by themselves |. 

The older Attic inscriptions are generally imperfect. 
Of many only a few words or lines, often not more than 
a word or two, survive. The slabs of marble on which 
they are engraven are commonly broken and scattered ; 
they are found in the beds of rivers, on the sites of 
temples, in the neighbourhood of the Erechtheum, on the 
steps of the Parthenon, at the entrance of the Propylea, 
in the Portico of Hadrian, on the banks of the LIlissus, 
built into the walls of a ruined church or the staircase 
of a monastery, here and there inserted in the pavement 
of a courtyard or the floor of a cottage, or forming the 
table of a Christian altar. Hardly any remain in their 
original position. From most of them there is a difficulty 
in extracting a continuous meaning; the result partakes of 


Cp. Boeckh, Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, praef. p. xii ff.. To this work, 
a noble monument of learning and critical sagacity; to the admirable Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum (vol. i) of Kirchhoff, quoted in this essay as C.1. A., 
and his treatises on the Athenian treasury; to Koéhler’s separate work on 
the Tribute Lists, as well as to the interesting essays of Mr. Charles Newton, 
and to the beautiful and accurate collection of ancient Greek inscriptions in 


the British Museum by Messrs. Newton and inet the author would express 
his great obligations. 
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the nature of the materials. But considering the chances 
of destruction to which they have been exposed we may 
wonder that so much has been preserved, and that so 
many institutions and historical events receive illustration 
from them. 

The process of deciphering Greek inscriptions may be 
roughly described as follows. First, the fragments must 
be copied and fitted into each other, allowance being made 
for missing portions: either they may belong to a single 
flat surface, or they may be the sides of a solid block. 
In some instances mistakes have occurred, and a further 
investigation or a fresh discovery has shown that pieces 
which at first appeared to belong to the same inscription 
were really parts of different ones; or, if belonging to the 
same, that they had been arranged in a wrong order: 
e.g. C. I. A. 38 and Supp. 38 a: C. 1. A. 241-254: Supp. 
page 26. In the attempt to restore words the measure of 
space is one of our chief guides, When a surface was written 
all over, the number of letters in a particular line may be 
exactly known, though not a vestige of them remains. 
But whether the part of a marble slab or block which 
has been defaced or broken off contained writing or not 
may be uncertain. An indicator of time is the form of the 
letters, and this may sometimes vary in the same inscrip- 
tion (as in C.I.A. 40). The Greek alphabet during the 
Peloponnesian war was in a process of transition, and the 
apparent variety or inconsistency in the use of some one 
or more letters may limit the date of an inscription to the 
period of the transition. Thus in C.I.A. Supp. 22 g, of 
which only three or four words are preserved, 

DELES HI . 
MES . eK P (?) 
we are Dae from the double es of the letter = ($ =) 
and from the syllable MEX< to infer with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the text falls in the period of transition from 
one form of the letter to the other, about 456-445, and 
relates to the establishment of the Messenians at Nau- 
pactus about 455 B.c. (Thuc. i. 103 init.). But the period 
b 2 
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of transition may likewise introduce a new element of un- 
certainty in determining the value of the letters; and the 
matter of inscriptions may in a few instances be older than 
the date at which they were engraven, e.g. C. I. A. 93. 
The country in which an inscription is found or the city 
to which it refers is also a criterion not to be neglected. 
The text itself may help to supply its own lacunae. A 
word, a line, several lines may be wanting, but different 
syllables of the imperfect word, or parts of the line, may 
be collected from another place in the same inscription. 
For example, the letters AXI in C.I. A. 10 are the 
vestiges of =YMMAXIA, as may be easily inferred from 
the rest of the inscription; from the syllables KOLO¢O 
and ONION in different parts of C.I.A. 13 the whole 
word KOAO@NNISLN may be legitimately extracted ; in 
C. I. A. Supp. 61 @ (a treaty between the Selymbrians 
and Athenians), from klo... £, aided by a comparison of 
Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 3. 10, we can elicit without diffi- 
culty the name AAKIBIAAHZ. In C.I.A. Supp. 96, 
the word MYTILENAION and the partially effaced kLT- 
[POY]XOI= clearly show that the inscription relates to 
the events recorded in Thucydides, iii. 50. Although the 
first impression excited in the mind by the appearance of 
the half-effaced lines is one of bewilderment and unfami- 
liarity, out of the chaos order soon begins to arise. The 
experienced eye detects in the shape of the letters, in the 
use of A A for A, of & for E, of ® for ©, of P for P, 
of $ for &, of m for >, of + for X, of H for the aspirate, 
of E for El and H, of O for M and OY, of A for T, of L for A, 
of X$ for =, of $$ for Y, and similar variations, the steps by 
which the earlier Attic characters were modified, the Ionic 
alphabet being regularly adopted in the Archonship‘of Eu- 
clides, B.C. 403. There are some other particulars in which 
the earlier Attic usage differs from the later. In the older 
inscriptions, for EAI is written HELMIZ, for ANPEA 
AOPEIA, for HHKAZ TOZ EkKAZTOS, for -EXONN (3p. 
imp. pass.) -OZOON (e.g. 27 a Supp.): there are assimila- 
tions of N and, as in EMMOLEI, TOLLOPIZTON, EX- 
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TELE!L, EXZANIAI, EXPYLEZ, MEAXPYZA, EAMME, 
and also refusals to assimilate, as in X= YNMAXOI, OLYN- 
PlOX, Z| TPONB[IXO=], (some appearing later) ; redupli- 
cation of =, as in APIZX=TA; Ionic datives plural in AZ], 
ceasing to occur in inscriptions during the goth Olympiad, 
B.C. 420-417; dativesin HIZIN, HEIN, AIZIN, and OIZIN; 
other forms, such as OLEIIION, the comparative of OAI- 
[ON, which are found in inscriptions though not occurring 
elsewhere in Attic ;—all these may be used as notes of 
time. We find however that some of the modern letters 
appear among the older ones before the Archonship of 
Euclides ; it is probable that the Ionic alphabet was in 
literary use when it was not yet employed in public docu- 
ments. There was a gradual change from slanting to up- 
right forms; and it is interesting to trace the manner in 
which some refractory straggling letters, such as M and N, 
were coerced into regularity. In the interval between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars the archaic style dis- - 
appears, and the hand of the engraver works with more 
clearness and precision. 

Having determined the letters and from them formed a 
conjecture of the date of the inscription, and assisted by a 
knowledge of the place in which it is found, the decipherer 
will now proceed to compare_the words or syllables which 
are legible. (The reader must be reminded that in this 
short outline we are speaking of early imperfect inscrip- 
tions, and chiefly of those contemporary with Thucydides.) 
A very few scattered words are sufficient to tell the gene- 
ral subject: it may be a treaty of peace or alliance, the 
dedication of an offering, a grant of privileges to a state 
or an individual, an epitaph, an inventory of treasure, a 
boundary line, the cost of a public edifice, a catalogue of 
confiscated goods, a direction for a festival or a sacrifice 
or the building of a temple, a prohibition, a punishment ; 
any historical event, any incident of private life, may turn 
up in an inscription. Weare sometimes able to trace a co- 
incidence of names occurring in Thucydides or Xenophon 
which may serve as a clue. But we can seldom proceed 
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much further. The details which we seek to extract from 
a fragment are necessarily incoherent, a food for guesses. 
A few inscriptions only preserve a clear and entire mean- 
ing, or may receive it from a comparison of contemporary 
history. We had better begin by moderating our expecta- 
tions, if we would avoid disappointment. In enquiries of 
this kind the result is seldom very great, nor always very 
certain. 

The task of reading ancient Greek inscriptions may be 
compared to the amusement of putting together a dis- 
sected puzzle, or of making out an acrostic. The ingenuity 
which is required in both cases is of the same kind. When 
all the pieces fit and all the letters fall into their places, 
then the solution of the puzzle has been found. And 
although many of the pieces have been lost and many of 
the words or letters are no longer legible, and fragments of 
different inscriptions are mixed up together, still order and 
"consistency and exhaustiveness in whatever degree they 
can be attained are thé tests of truth. Of course, as in a 
cipher, the possibility of arriving at a successful result de- 
pends on the definiteness of the problem and the possi- 
bility of obtaining an answer to it from a comparison of 
other parts of the document or of similar documents. 

The broken form in which the older Greek inscriptions 
have been preserved to us, though impairing, is far from 
destroying their value. But before much use can be made 
of them they must be illustrated by the literary remains 
of antiquity. Many coincidences, slight as well as impor- 
tant, soon begin to appear in them which realize ancient 
history to us. The juxtaposition of two names, the men- 
tion of an office, of a ceremony, of a reward conferred on 
an individual or on a tributary state, send us to the pages 
of the historian, and they may often supply a test of the 
accuracy or knowledge of a great writer or of a scholiast. 
It, may be truly said that the inscriptions of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, though not always agreeing with his 
narrative (see C.I.A. 37,179), tend upon the whole to 
confirm the authority of Thucydides. A few letters still 
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remain of an inscription which Herodotus records to have 
been engraved on the memorial (a réOpimmos xdAxeos) erected 
by the Athenians in honour of the victory which they gained 
over the Boeotians and Chalcidians soon after the expulsion 
of the Pisistratidae (Herod. v. 77; C. I. A. 334)!. Such 
testimony is still more needed for the verification of later 
historians. An inscription (C.I.A. 273, cp. 22 a Supp.) cor- 
rects a name found in Diodorus, xii. 58, and also in Athe- 
naeus, v. p. 218. By these writers the archon of the year 
Ol. 88. 3 (B.c. 426) is called Euthydemus, and by the author 
of the argument to Aristophanes’ Acharnians, Euthymenes. 
But, as is shown by the inscription referred to (the long 
inscription which records the expenditure of the sacred 
treasure of Athens, Ol. 86. 4—8g. 2), the real name was 
Euthynus, a name which has also been preserved in the 
anonymous Life of Thucydides, § 8, and by the Scholiast 
on Lucian Tim. 30. In Plutarch (Pericles xiii), we find what 
at first sight appears to be a gossiping anecdote, about a 
workman employed on the Propylaea, and distinguished 
for his skill and zeal, who had fallen from a height so that 
his life was despaired of. Plutarch continues: d@vpodvros 
d€ rod IlepixAgovs 7 Oeds dvap paveioa ovvérake Ocparetav F 
xpamevos 6 IlepuxAns taxd kal padiws idcaro tov dvOpwrov’ 
émt Tovr@ b€ Kal TO xadkody dyadpa ris “Cyrelas "AOnvas avé~ 
otnoev év akpoTdAer Tapa Tov Bapov, ds Kat mpdrepoy iv, ds 
Aéyovow. An inscription upon a pedestal of white marble 
still remaining 2 sz¢« probably belonged to this very statue 
(C. I. A. 335, "A@nvato. ry ’AOnvaia rh “Lytela). Two 
passages of Aristophanes may here be illustrated from 
inscriptions. In the Scholia on Knights, 969, Syuxv@ns is 
asserted to have beena Thracian prince. But the occurrence 


1 *E6vea Bowrav wat Xadnidéov Sapdcavtes 
matdes "AOnvatov épypaci év mod€pov 
decu@ ev axXvdevre ciinpéw ~oBeoav Bp 

Tov immous Sexarny TlaAAd& rdcd eecay. 


The extant letters are ENAION EPAM / 
MMOSAEIA 


Their appearance shows that they date from the time of Pericles: we must 
therefore suppose that they have been copied or restored. 
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of the name Syikvdos, as the ypapparets of the rayiar rév 
iepov xpnudrov ths ’AOnvatas (C. I. A. 130, Ol. 88. 4, B.C. 
425-424, the year in which the Knights was performed), 
proves the futility of this statement. The name was in fact 
borne by more than one Athenian citizen (cp. C. I. A. 60, 
432, 433, 437). The same or another scholiast is more for- 
tunate in the illustration of Birds, 1128— 


, 
inrwv vrdvtav péyeOos Soov 6 dovptos, 


which, he says, is a reference to a bronze figure of the 
Trojan horse dedicated in the Acropolis, and bearing the 
inscription— 

XaupéSnuos Evayyédov ék KoldAns avéOnke. 


And these very words inscribed on a pedestal (C. I. A. 406) 
have been discovered in the Acropolis. More important 
contributions to history are made by the rd&is dédpov (C. 1. 
A. 37), or estimate of the Athenian tribute, which has been — 
thought by some to confirm the statement of the Orators 
respecting the doubling of the tribute during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (see infra). Still more important is the 
inscription (C.I. A. 433) over the Athenians of the tribe 
Erechtheis, who fell all in the same year (about 460 B.C.) 
in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, at Halieis, in A2gina, and 
at Megara: or that containing the treaty made by Athens 
with Argos (C.I.A. 464, Supp.) in the year 420 B.C. 
Both of these verify the details of Thucydides, and are 
worth many pages of Diodorus or Plutarch. In the tribute 
lists of the year 443 B.c., C.I.A. 237, we find traces of a_ 
name beloved in Greek literature— 


[=]O[P]OKL[EZ] KOLO[NEOEN HELLENOTAMIAJ= EN 


The mutilated condition of the earlier Greek inscriptions 
offers a wide field for conjecture. But there are many 
ways in which the conjectural restoration of inscriptions is 
both assisted and limited ; and it differs in several respects 
from the emendation of MSS. In the case of inscriptions 
we have to supply omissions rather than to correct error. 
The chances of error (cp. for examples C.I.A. 151, p. 72: 
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398, 419, 483) except in mere spelling are comparatively 
small. There are no recensions of the text; no glosses 
which have crept in from the margin, or inferences from 
the words of scholiasts that the reading may have been 
originally different. Far greater pains and time are neces- 
sarily taken in engraving than in writing; and, speaking 
generally, inscriptions are at first hand and there is no 
further risk from copying. The greater danger is from 
the unskilfulness or ignorance of the modern copyist, but 
the original is generally in existence, and the error can be 
corrected. Whereas MSS. have been written and rewritten 
many times, at each rewriting contracting some degree of 
inaccuracy, and changing to a certain extent their modes 
of spelling and forms of grammar in successive generations. 
Pen and ink are more pliable implements than the chisel, 
and the writer takes greater liberties than the engraver in 
the form and size of the letters. But inscriptions are 
monumental, and the words and letters in them have a 
fixed character; or, at any rate, only change with well- 
_ known changes in the alphabet. As a rule, in inscriptions 
of the fifth century each letter occupies the same space, 
and in supplying lacunae, however large, we can measure 
with a compass the number of letters required. Wherever 
the graver has been skilful the symmetry is perfect, and a 
straight line may be drawn horizontally, vertically, diag- 
onally through the centre of the letters. But in some cases 
the miscalculation of space has led to the crowding of the 
latter part of the inscription: and there are other examples 
(cp. C.I.A. Supp. 61 @, 71; Newton and Hicks, p. 61) in 
which the lines are not written accurately ororxnddv. Many 
of the later inscriptions differ from the earlier ones as much 
as the fairest copperplate from the first rude attempts of 
an illiterate person at writing; and may be truly called 
‘calligraphic’ from their beauty and regularity. 

But besides the greater uniformity of the writing, there 
is also a greater similarity in the modes of expression than 
in literary composition. Most public inscriptions have their 
set beginnings and endings, their formulas of oaths, decrees, 
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sums, dates ; names of the archon, tribe, prytany, epistates. 
Some of them, as for example the lists of the quota (C. I. 
A. 226-272) paid out of the tribute of the allies to the 
Goddess, are arranged in years, and the imperfect members 
of the series may be filled up from those which exist in a 
more complete state. The number of such documents is 
considerable, and from their formal and official character 
they throw light upon one another. Hence it is not 
surprising, that while no human ingenuity, even when 
assisted by metre, can supply more than two or three 
letters in a corrupted text of the classics, and hardly so 
much in prose, parts of a line or of several lines in suc- 
cession may be restored with comparative certainty in an 
ancient inscription. Even a single letter occurring in a 
particular place may afford a clue to the contents of a 
whole line if the line is repeated elsewhere. The parallel in 
. this case is not like the parallels cited in support of emen- 
dations of the classics, from which it is often fallaciously 
argued that an author wrote in one place as he did in 
another. For inscriptions are really full of the same forms, 
whereas there is only a faint presumption that the same 
turn of expression will occur more than once in a literary 
composition. Similarly, two or three letters of a name 
which usually accompanies some other name may give the 
key: e.g. the letters | 


XTPATEAOIZ ...... NTIAEIKAIXZYNAPXO 


indicate the words orpatnyots Nixig Nixnpdrov Kvdavridn cal 
Evvdpxovow, C. I. A. 273. Many restorations which appear 
improbable at first sight are nevertheless true: e.g. the 
following, which, though seeming to depend on slender 
grounds, is in reality certain (C. I. A. 37; a. b.c. 1. 4 ff.): 
XEPOL TON ers ED! TAJ= POLEZ AYO [MEN 
EM! TAZ EM! OPAIKES] AYO AE E[Pl IONIAN AYO 
A\JE EMP! N[EZOY= AYO AE EP! HELLEZTJON- 
TO[N. Here, out of the hint of HE-LEZTPONTON con- 
tained in ONTO, the occurrence ofthe word POAEIZ, 
the repetition of AYO, combined with our knowledge of 
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the division of the tributary cities into four or five groups, 
an important part of an inscription is recovered. So much 
may be made out of so little. In this, as in other cases, 
the power of divination is relative to the nature of the 
materials, which create a method for themselves. If 
the matter of early Greek inscriptions were varied like 
literary compositions,‘much less progress could be made 
in the interpretation of them. They would be curious 
fragments from which nothing of importance could be 
elicited. 

It is this fragmentary character of Greek inscriptions 
which distinguishes the study of them from that of Assyrian 
or Egyptian. Before we can interpret them we have to 
restore them; or rather the interpretation and the restora- 
tion of them gohand in hand. It is another peculiarity in 
the study of them that a large literature can be brought to 
bear upon them; and that we do not, as in.the case of 
most other inscriptions, derive our knowledge of them from 
themselves only. | 

Far greater than the temptation to emend is the tempta- 
tion to elicit a connected meaning from them. The inter- 
preter is apt to read into an inscription more than is 
really to be found init. The record of the contemporary 
history is necessarily imperfect, and he exercises his 
ingenuity in making anything which he knows fit in with 
the fragmentary document which he has to decipher. If, 
for example, he finds in an inscription (C.I. A. 55, indi- 
cated by the occurrence of datives in ais to be later than 
the goth Ol., B.c. 420-417) a mention of sixty ships, he 
immediately calls to mind the sixty ships which the Athe- 
nian assembly at first voted to the Sicilian expedition, al- 
though this vote was never carried into execution; for a 
larger fleet was actually sent. But is it likely that such an 
inoperative decree which was superseded five days after- 
wards (Thue. vi. 8; cp. 25) would have been recorded in 
an inscription? And might not the number sixty equally 
well refer to the second (vii. 20) or to some other expe- 
dition? Another example of the same weakness may be 
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found in the criticism on C. I. A. Supp. 46 a, where the 
letters KOPINOI and AQENAI occur. It is conjectured 
by Kirchhoff that the inscription has reference to the visit 
of the Boeotian and Corinthian envoys to Athens, recorded 
in Thuc. v. 32. But of what value are such conjectures? 
Considering that some and not all the facts are narrated 
by the historian, and only a few legible inscriptions of the 
time are extant, it is @ priorz improbable that the number 
of coincidences should be very great. A few other in- 
stances may be given of a similar haste in drawing con- 
clusions. In an inscription, C. I. A. 54, which is again 
inferred from the occurrence in it of datives in ais to be 
later than the goth Olympiad, mention is made of 30 ships 
each having 40 hoplites on board, which are directed to 
collect ‘the tribute in full. These ships are identified 
with the 30 ships conveying 1200 Athenian hoplites which 
were sent to Melos in 416. But may not these’ numbers 
apply. with equal probability to some other expedition 
in some way concerned with the tribute? The second 
coincidence of the 40 hoplites is of no value, as the same 
number of hoplites conveyed in a trireme occurs elsewhere 
(cp. Thuc. ii. 56 init.). Again, in a fragment of an inserip- 
tion, C. I. A. 176, Boeckh (Staatsh. ii. 228) thinks that he 
discovers a reference to the moveable plates of gold 
(éo[0jra?) with which the statue of Athené was overlaid 
(Thue. ii. 13); but Kirchhoff, having a more accurate de- 
lineation of the text, reconstructs the inscription in an 
entirely different manner. 

One more warning against such divination may be added. 
From the fragment C. I. A. 51, when first discovered, it 
was inferred by Kirchhoff, (a2) that it recorded a remission 
of the tribute (with the exception of the quota of one- 
sixtieth paid to the Goddess) made to some subject city; 
(4) that it dated from some year during the Peace of 
Nicias; the latter conclusion being based on the words 
dre ovvdieToA€unoay ToumdAeuov, an expression which was | 
thought to imply that the war in question was concluded at 
the time. But six more fragments of the same inscription 
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have since been found (C. I. A. Supp. 51). It relates 
to the city of Neapolis in Thrace, and consists of two 
parts, the earlier dating from the archonship of Glaucippus, 
410; and Kirchhoff is compelled to adopt a much more 
elaborate explanation of the words relating to the ‘ first- 
fruits paid to the Virgin,’ which he refers, not to Athene 
Polias, but to the local worship of Neapolis, and supposes 
to have been deducted from the Athenian tribute. But 
this explanation is only an hypothesis. All that can be 
said about the recently found fragments is that they do 
not confirm the old theory which Kirchhoff gave up, and 
that they contain no resemblance to the words in which 
the Methonzans are excused from the payment of their 
tribute with the exception of the quota (C.I.A. 40). Such 
conjectural interpretations should be guarded with the 
formula, ‘subject to any future discoveries.’ 

On the other hand, it may be objected, that if we carry 
our caution very far, and hesitate in attaching some frag- 
ment of an inscription to the narrative of an ancient writer, 
it becomes useless to us, and can be brought into no rela- 
tion with the history. And how great the temptation is to 
connect what we know with what we do not know may be 
seen in the early study of the hieroglyphics, and of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. The true reply to the objection just 
urged is, that in any sound study of ancient Greek in- 
scriptions we must be prepared for slender results. And 
the general confirmation of ancient writers afforded by 
these slender results is far from unimportant. 

The additional facts obtained from inscriptions throw 
greater light upon Greek antiquities than upon Greek 
history. We know a good deal more than we did of the 
institutions and customs of the ancient Hellenes, of their 
family and religious life, of their games and festivals, of 
their public hospitalities, of their marriage and funeral cere- 
monies, of their military and civic divisions, of their public 
and private economy, of their assessments of tribute and 
taxation, of their societies for religious and social purposes. 
The constitution imposed by Athens on Erythre (C.I.A. 
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g), the oaths interchanged between the Athenians and the 
Chalcidians of Euboea (C.I.A. Supp. 27 a), and the in- 
ventory yearly drawn up of the treasures in the Parthenon 
are some of these new facts hitherto unknown to the 
historian. The business of life is stereotyped before our 
eyes. The annual accounts of the Athenian ‘Board of 
Admiralty’ are still preserved, not in books, but on tablets 
of Hymettian marble. A report is extant of the works of 
the Erechtheum while in course of erection (¢£eupyacpéva 
kal jplepya), B.C. 409 (C. I. A. 322; Newton and Hicks, 
xxxv); in a somewhat later inscription (C. I. A. 324) an 
estimate is given of the cost of the building, including the 
prices of the statues and the quantities of the columns. 
And all these things, though the records of them are but 
fragmentary, come to us, not strained through books, but 
fresh from the chisel of the workman. We dig among the 
crumbling remains of antiquity, and out of these is gradu- 
ally built up a real although very imperfect image of the 
past. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that inscriptions begin 
to grow numerous and legible as Hellas declines, and that 
the greater part of the notices preserved in them relate to 
the time, not of her glory, but of her decay. The historian 
of Athens becomes aware that a long study such as Boeckh 
devoted to these ancient documents adds little to our 
knowledge of Greek history in the fifth century before 
Christ, but a great deal to that of Alexandrian and Roman 
times. He may add the warning that we must not ante- 
date our knowledge, or transfer to the age of Pericles and 
Demosthenes institutions and forms of life which belong to 
succeeding centuries. 

The use of inscriptions was not unknown to Herodotus 
(i. 51, 187; ii, 106, 136, 141; iii, 88; iv. 87, 88, o1; Vv. 
59-61, 77; vi. 14; vil. 228; viii. 82), and Thucydides 
(vi. 54 fin. 59; cp. v. 18 fin., 23 fin., 47 fin., 56 med.), 
and became more frequent among later Greek writers. 
Collections were formed of them in the third and second 
centuries before Christ (see Boeckh, C. I. praef. p. viii): 
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Thus Philochorus the historian (fl. Bc. 307-263) is recorded 
by Suidas to have published émypdypara ’Arrixd, Attic 
inscriptions. Polemo, a contemporary of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium (about 200 B.C.), is said to have composed a 
book upon ‘inscriptions found in the cities’ (Athenaeus, 
x. p. 436 D, p. 442 E), and two other books, one ‘on the 
votive offerings at Lacedaemon’ (Athenaeus, xiii. p. 574 C), 
and another ‘on the votive offerings in the Acropolis’ 
(Strabo, ix. p. 396; Athenaeus, xi. p. 472 B, 486 D; xiii. 
587 C). A book of Theban inscriptions is attributed to 
Aristodemus, a Theban historian (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
906), and a work on the offerings of Delphi to Alcetas 
(Athenaeus, xiii. 591 C), and on offerings in general to 
Menetor (594 C); and there were other authors. The great 
collector of ancient times was Craterus the Macedonian, 
who published a work, [epi Yndiopdrwv. From this work 
Boeckh supposes many of the decrees found in the Orators, 
especially in the Oration for the Crown, to have been 
extracted. The diligence of the 2nd century before Christ, 
like that of our own Igth, had no parallel in earlier times. 
That the earlier historians made so little use of inscriptions 
is surprising to us. Again and again doubtful points of the 
history might have been verified or corrected, had the 
narrator once thought of examining the monuments of the 
temples. The names of the archons in Diodorus Siculus and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus are probably derived from this 
source. But in general the examination of authorities was 
alien to the nature of the later Greek historians, even more 
than to Herodotus and Thucydides. For not only do the 
materials of history accumulate slowly, but the method of 
using them and any interest about the truth of them is 
even more slowly acquired: And mankind do not begin to 
search until the objects of their search are quite or nearly 
lost. The lives of hundreds and hundreds of scholars have 
been spent to regain, if it were possible, a small fraction of 
those treasures which lay open to the eyes of all Athenians 
and were passed by unheeded of them. 

One great interest of ancient inscriptions remains to be 
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mentioned. It is a striking thought that we have present 
to us some of the very words and letters on which the eye 
not only of the ancient historians, but of Themistocles and 
Pericles and Alcibiades must have gazed. Near to the 
spot on which it was originally erected has been found 
the inscription by which Pisistratus the son of Hippias 
commemorated his archonship. On the bronze serpent 
which supported the tripod dedicated at Delphi, and is now 
preserved in the hippodrome of Constantinople, may be 
read to this day the names of the allied states which fought 
at Plataea. In the Louvre at Paris is still to be seen the 
tablet (already referred to) on which a record is preserved of 
Athenians belonging to a single tribe who fell in one year in 
many distant lands, a living nonument of the superhuman 
energy which at that time inspired the Athenian people. 
And although such a reflection adds nothing to our know- 
ledge, it increases the feeling with which we regard these 
monuments, and quickens and enlivens the study of them. 
It is not that the ancients themselves thought or could 
have thought of them with the interest which Greek history 
has imparted to them, or that Themistocles and Pericles 
derived their greatness from the works which were the ex- 
pression of it. But we, looking back, like to see with our 
own eyes what we have been reading and hearing about 
all our lives, and to be connected by a new, though a 
fanciful tie, with the past. 

One of the most important facts to be gathered from 
Greek inscriptions is the very general one, that none of 
them are older than the seventh century before Christ. 
Not only is little or nothing known of the ages which 
preceded, but the non-existence of records and documents 
seems to show that there was not much-to be known of 
them. Hellenic civilisation and Hellenic art burst sud- 
denly into life: there was no knowledge ‘hoary with 
age’ (Plato, Tim. 22 B); nor any architecture or sculpture 
which had existed in the same form during thousands of 
years; nor slow growth or change of style such as was 
developed in medizval times; at any rate there is no 
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evidence of it. Nor is there any reason to believe that the 
use of writing was common in Hellas before the Persian 
war. The Greek was not weighed down by records of 
his ancestors extending, as in Egypt, over many thousand 
years. The tradition of the Trojan war was the cloud 
which bounded his horizon; nothing which came before 
was known to him; nothing which followed had any real 
hold on his imagination. There may have been great 
actions performed in the Dorian settlement of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, or in the Messenian wars, but they made no 
impression on the mind of Hellas, which seemed to be 
absorbed and satisfied by the tale of Troy commemorating 
the common action of the whole people. 

That in the sixth and seventh centuries B.c. the practice of 
writing on stone or marble was rare, and still rarer that of 
writing on papyri and skins, seems to be proved negatively 
by the silence of Homer, the scarcity of written monuments, 
the non-existence of prose composition. But the interval 
between the Peloponnesian and Persian wars was prolific in 
inscriptions. At Athens, and probably in other centres of 
Greek life and religion, they must have been as numerous 
as the gravestones in a modern churchyard, and had as 
little sacredness in the eyes of posterity. And to pursue 
the homely simile a little further, as it is uncommon to 
meet with a tombstone of the seventeenth century in any 
parish churchyard and in any church which is not a 
cathedral, so in ancient times Greek inscriptions were liable 
to be constantly removed and were rarely preserved, ex- 
cept in a great temple such as the Parthenon at Athens, 
or the temple of Apollo at Delphi. There was not room 
enough for all; and the earlier and more valuable ones 
were buried under the accumulations of a later generation 
to which they yielded place. It is probably owing to the 
greater accumulation, and consequently to the greater de- 
struction of inscriptions which took place at Athens, that 
fewer archaic ones are to be found there than in the 
islands. 

The literary or poetical value of Greek inscriptions is 
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not great. Few like the epitaph of Simonides on Archedicé 
(Thue: vi. 59) bear the stamp of a great mind. To revert 
once more to our homely simile, they may be said to stand 
in the same relation to the works of the great lyric or 
dramatic poets, as the poetical or other effusions found in 
‘churches and cathedrals to the masterpieces of English 
literature, though preserved by Greek moderation and good 
taste from the absurdity and eccentricity of their modern 
counterparts. Two fragments in verse touch us with the 
‘common feeling of humanity. 
C.I.A. 463 (written Bovorpopndév) :— 
[Etr’ dord]s tis dvnp etre E€vos | GA(A)oOev edOdy, 
Tér(r)ixov olxripals, dvdp dyaddv, raptra, 
év Tohéuw | POluevov, veapay ABnv ddr€cavira. 
tabr’ amodupdpevor veiobe ent mpaywe ayabdr. 
C.I.A. 469 :— 
Zjpa Ppacixdrelas’ | codpn KxexdAj[oo|puat | ale, 
dvtl ydapov | mapa Ody Tobro | Aaxodo’ dvopa. 

Two other inscriptions have found their way into the 
Anthology. The first is attributed by the collector with- 
out much foundation to Anacreon. 

C.I.A. 381 :— 
Tipimpev Kaddurédns taptoar[o révde 8 éxetvov 
Ely[ylovor eorjoar[@, ots ydpw dvridtdov |. 
(Anthol. Pal. 6. 138.) 
C.T. A. 403 :— 
[Tévde rrpis] dvéOnxe todvprhorov ptro[s vids] 
eb&duevos dexdtny Tadkdddu TpLTOYEVEl. 
Kudwvietas (dras or drs?) Kpijoikas épydocaro. 


These last words are corrupted by the MSS. of the Anth- 
ology (Anthol. Pal. 13. 13) into— 


Kvdwviar tas kpioas elpydearo. 

The authority of Greek inscriptions is only impaired by. 
the chance of their being more recent than the events to 
which they relate. When the human mind was seeking 
too late to recover the past, it was natural that the names _ 
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of kings or magistrates should be arranged in chronological 
order and inscribed on monuments. But such lists are 
justly suspected when they extend beyond the ordinary 
limits of Greek history. Who will guarantee the cata- 
logues of Olympian victors or Spartan kings whose names 
and dates alone are recorded, while of their actions we are 
ignorant? At any rate we cannot be certain of their 
genuineness, for they mount up to a time which is un- 
known to us, and we have no records by which we can 
test them. — 

A few ancient inscriptions, like that which recorded the 
peace of Cimon and was suspected by Theopompus on 
account of the Ionic letters (note viii. 56. 4), may have been 
forgeries or perhaps restorations of older inscriptions in 
accordance with a later tradition. Some, like the Sigean 
inscription, in the opinion of Boeckh, though maintained 
by Kirchhoff and others to be genuine, may have been 
imitations of the archaic. Others again, like the Parian 
marble, without being forgeries may be regarded as liter- 
ary works of a later age, having no more pretension to a 
monumental character than a MS. or printed book. 
Others erected by states or individuals may have been the 
expressions of some ancient tradition. Their character 
can only be determined by a familiar knowledge of the 
letters, words, and forms which occur in them and by their 
agreement with some other record of the events to which 
they refer. But owing to the deficiency of information, or 
the mutilation of the inscription itself, the diagnosis of the 
critic may often be at fault. The definition of forgery 
itself is not quite simple; for it admits of degrees ; fiction 
may easily mingle with truth ; and the deception may be 
more or less conscious to the inventor. In modern as well 
as in ancient times there have been a few instances of 
fraud. An archeologist of the last century (Fourmont) 
destroyed some of his materials and invented others 
(Boeckh, C. I. G. p. 61 ff.). At the time the inventor es- 
capes with impunity: there is no one to follow him in his 
travels through a country which can hardly be traversed 
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with safety: the knowledge and experience do not as yet 
exist which can detect his forgeries. But the time comes 
when some internal or external evidence rises up against 
him; when the use of a letter or a mark, the anachronism 
of thought or of fact, unexpectedly betrays him. Forgery 
has been much more difficult in the nineteenth century 
than in the eighteenth, and in the later half than in the 
first half of the century. It should be remembered also 
that literary forgery easily arises out of error; like many 
other kinds of dishonesty, it contains an admixture of inac- 
curacy. The careless enthusiastic scholar makes an im- 
perfect copy of a short fragment; he hastily restores it’ 
according to some preconceived idea, and he confuses in 
his mind or in his tablets his own restoration and the 
actual copy; he commits himself to some inference which 
he deduces from it, and the work of imposture is com- 
plete; he | 
‘Makes such a sinner of his memory, 


as 
To credit his own lie.’ 


A lively imagination, the love of creating a sensation, 
the habit of poring over the same words or letters during 
many years may create a state of the intellect in which the 
distinction between truth and falsehood is lost. Theories 
crowd upon the discoverer thick and fast, and the facts of 
which he never had a firm grasp are easily, and perhaps 
unconsciously, bent or altered to suit them. But we need 
not pursue further the analysis of imposture. Before ac- 
cepting unhesitatingly the testimony of any archzologist 


to an ancient inscription, we must ask the old question, 
‘Where are the originals?’ 


The inscriptions which confirm or illustrate the narrative 
of Thucydides may be arranged in four classes :-— 
I, see y relating to finance, in which are included— 
. An estimate of the tribute to be paid by the allies, 
called Takis pdpov. | 


ii. The quotas of the whole sum actually received 
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which were deducted year by year from the tribute and 
paid over to the goddess Athené, being goth or a mina for 
a talent. (There were doubtless accounts of the larger 
‘sums received, but none of these have been discovered.) 

iii. Inventories of gold and silver plate and of other 
valuables contained in the Parthenon. 

iv. Accounts of sums paid out of the treasury and 
spent in expeditions, buildings, festivals, &c., and of debts 
owing or repaid to Athene and other deities. 

II. Decrees of the Bovdy or éxxAnola (not financial) re- 
lating to persons, events, or institutions commemorated in 
the history. Under this head are included treaties with 
foreign states, agreements with allies, grants of privileges to 
states or individuals. 

III. Dedicatory inscriptions. 

ITV. Sepulchral inscriptions. 


a 


The lists of quotas realize to us the greatness of the 
Athenian empire. Though not justifying the poetical boast 
of Aristophanes in the Wasps, 707, who reckons the number 
of Athenian tributaries at 1000, they contain the names of 
257 states: if we add some other cities mentioned in the 
taéis pdpov only, the number will exceed 300. In neither are 
included numerous Hellenic cities on the Euxine and in 
the interior of Lycia and Caria, or the great island of Cyprus, 
which were allies, but with a few exceptions not tributaries ; 
in the language of Thucydides, cdppayor but not imjxKoor 
(vii. 57 init.). That they were present to the mind of Aris- 
tophanes when he described the Athenian empire as ex- 
tending a76 rod Idvrov péxypt Sapdods is evident. The relation 
of these cities to Athens would be generally of a friendly 
nature. Living under her protection, but not paying tribute, 
they were the outer defences of her empire. The cities of 
Macedonia were similarly situated, and for a similar reason 
were not included in the tribute lists, with the exception of 
three (C.I.A. 40 and 257), Methoné, A%son, and Dicaeo- 
polis, which about 427 B.c. had their tribute remitted, all but 
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the quotas paid to the Goddess. They were in constant 
danger from the surrounding barbarians or from the Mace- 
donian kings, and having to defend themselves could not 
be expected to pay for others. Since they had it in their 
power at any time to become a part of the Macedonian 
kingdom, the imposition of a heavy tax would have been too 
severe a test of their loyalty. (See the inscription relating 
to Methoné, C. I. A. 40, and for a discussion of all these 
points, Kohler, Delisch-Attisches Bund, cap. 3). There 
was another class of tributaries, those on the Persian 
border, of whom we know but little ; they probably hesi- 
tated in their allegiance between the Athenians and the 
Persian king, and paid tribute accordingly (cp. note on viii. 
5. 5). Several states, e.g. Amphipolis, Samos, are not to 
be found in the quota lists, although Thucydides numbers 
Samos among the tributaries of Athens (vii. 57 init.). (See 
Boeckh, Staatshaush. vol. ii. p. 657 ff.) By 424, when Cy- 
thera was reduced (iv. 57 fin.), the lists have become frag- 
mentary. The Athenian Cleruchi at Lesbos and other places 
seem not to have paid tribute (cp. Kirchhoff, Tributpflich- 
tigkeit der Att. Kler., Abhandl. der Berl. Acad., 1878). 

I.i. The ragis pdpov (C. I. A. 37) is a vast inscription 
broken into about thirty fragments. Not more than a 
sixth part of the whole is preserved; and the position 
of several of the smaller fragments cannot be certainly 
ascertained. It is an estimate of the tribute to be paid 
by the allies, preceded by two decrees, out of which 
it is difficult to gather a connected meaning, though they 
evidently relate to the appointment of officers for the 
regulation of the tribute (‘two for the Chalcidian cities, 
two for Ionia, two for the islands, and two for the Helles- 
pont;’ 1. 5, p. xviii, supra), and contain penalties to be 
inflicted on the Prytanes if they fail in despatching the 
business before the assembly. The most interesting passages 
of these decrees which can be restored with any approach 
to certainty are the following. Line 22 ff. :— 

‘Let the Prytany Aigeis be required to bring these 
matters before the people as soon as it enters upon office, © 
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on the third day when the sacrifices are over, before any- 
thing else; and if they be not completed on that day, let 
them be proceeded with on the following day before any- 
thing else; and so on until the business is finished within 
the term of the aforesaid Prytany: and if the Prytanes’ 
fail to bring it before the people, or do not finish the 
matter within their own term of office, let every one of) 
them pay a fine of 10,000 drachmae.’ : 

Another passage fixes the year.of the inscription (1. 44 
ff.): ‘Thudippus proposed: That the cities for which the 
senate fixed the tribute, in the year of which Pleistias was: 
the first Registrar (ém) rs Bovdjs 7 TWAewotlas mpdros éypap-' 
pareve, see Schémann, Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 401), in the 
Archonship of Stratocles, shall all bring an ox to the 
great Panathenaea.’ The Archonship of Stratocles falls 
in Ol. 88. 4, and fixes the date of the inscription, or at any 
rate of the decree, to this year; it probably belongs to 
the first half of it (B.C. 425). Once more, |. 47 ff.: ‘The 
senate fixed the tribute of the cities in the year of which 
Pleistias was the first Registrar, in the Archonship of Stra- 
tocles, as follows.’ Then comes a long list of tributary 
cities, divided (as in some of the quota lists, see infra) into 
4 classes: (1) the Islanders ; (2) the Ionian and Carian cities ; 
(3) the Thracian; (4) the Hellespontian cities. The list is: 
very imperfect, and the payments imposed on the allies: 
are still more so. The sums to be paid by the Islanders, 
ynoiwtixos dépos, and the names to which they are appended, 
are the most complete part. The names of one Ionian city: 
and of twelve Carian (four of the Carian cities occurring 
nowhere else), with their tribute, are also preserved. Of the 
Thracian and Hellespontian tribute there are a few doubtful 
memoranda; of Thracian and Hellespontian names there 
are several, and many more Ionian and Carian, but unfortu- 
nately the amount to be paid is lost; and there are some 
sums with no names, or only fragments of names opposite 
to them. : 

I. ii. The quota lists, like the raéis pépov, are very im- 
perfectly preserved. They are made up of many small 
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fragments; the number at present discovered is about 150. 
They begin in the year 454 and end in 421 B.c. The por- 
tion of them with which the series commences was originally 
inscribed on a single rectangular block of Pentelic marble ; 
this ends in 440. Another, engraven on a similar block 
but more incomplete, and differently restored by Kohler 
and Kirchhoff, extends to 428 B.c. (Kohler) or to 432 B.C. 
(Kirchhoff). The other extant lists are engraven on tablets. 
A gradual change in the form of the letters is observable 
in the successive years. While the more archaic nowhere 
appear in them, the forms AAB//P$O© still for a time remain. 
(Kohler, Delisch-Attisches Bund, p. 4.) The fragments of 
the inscription which have been discovered since the time 
of Boeckh enable us to correct two mistakes into which he 
has fallen: (1) he places the commencement of the series 
in 447 B.C. instead of 454; (2) he estimates the quota paid 
to the Goddess at ;3,5 instead of #4 (see note on v. 18 fin.). 

Of these two great monuments we may remark that they 
have scarcely any connexion with each other. One relates 
to a single year, the other extends over a period of 33 years. 
The rdfis ¢épov contains only the tribute to be paid by 
the Islanders, and a small part of the assessments made on 
the Ionians, Carians, and Hellespontians. The quota lists 
contain accounts more or less complete in different years 
of all these,as well as of the Thracian tributaries ; they are 
in some years nearly perfect, so that we cannot suppose 
many cities to be accidentally wanting in them. Of those 
subsequent to the rdéis ddépov we have only fragments of 
which little can be made. Nor are we certain that if 
both had been completely preserved to us the quota lists 
would have agreed precisely (uvé a6 raddvrov) with the 
tagis pdpov. For the one is a record of the sums actually 
received, or rather of a portion of them, the other is 
only an estimate of money which the Athenian magis- 
trates meant or expected to collect. Moreover, the raéis 
épov contains nearly fifty names not mentioned in the 


tribute lists, and these of course contain many not found 
in the rdgis pdpov. 
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The passages in Thucydides which relate to the tribute 
are five in number. 

(1) i, 96. ‘Thus the Athenians by the good-will of the 
allies, who detested Pausanias, obtained the leadership. 
They immediately fixed which of the cities should supply 
money and which of them ships for the war against the 
Barbarians, the avowed object being to compensate them- 
selves and the allies for their losses by devastating the 
‘King’s country. Then was first instituted at Athens the 
office of Hellenotamiz, or Hellenic treasurers, who received 
the tribute, for so the payment was termed. The amount 
was originally fixed at 460 talents. The island of Delos 
was the treasury, and the meetings of the allies were held 
in the temple.’ This was the ¢dpos imposed in the time of 
Aristides to which allusion is made in the treaty of 421 
between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians (see infra, v. 18). 
The time at which the transfer of the treasury from Delos 
to Athens was effected is not mentioned in Thucydides or 
in any trustworthy writer: the sole authority on which the 
date rests is that of Justin (iii. 6. 4), who places the event 
after the return of the Athenians from Ithomé, about 461. 
The year assumed by Kohler, 454, is a conjecture not im- 
probable in itself, but based solely on the fact that the series 
of the quota lists begins in that year (p. 99 ff., 107, 108.) 

(2) v.18 med. ‘The inhabitants of any cities which the 
Lacedaemonians deliver over to the Athenians may depart 
whithersoever they please and take their property with 
them. The said cities shall be independent, but shall pay 
the tribute which was fixed in the time of Aristides.’ 

(3) i. 99 init. ‘ The causes which led to the defection of 

the allies were of different kinds, the principal being their 
neglect to pay the tribute or to furnish ships, and, in some 
cases, failure of military service.’ 
- (4) ii. 13 med. At the commencement of the war Peri- 
cles tells the Athenians that ‘the state of their finances 
Was encouraging; they had on an average 600 talents 
coming in annually from their allies, to say nothing of their 
other revenue,’ 
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(5) vii. 28 fin. Once more, after the fortification of Dece- 
lea we are informed, ‘It was at this time that they imposed: 
upon their allies, instead of the tribute, a duty of five per . 
cent. on all things imported and exported by sea, thinking: 
that this would be more productive.’ (See note zx loco.) - 

In these passages nothing is said (a) of the steps by 
which the tribute was raised from 460 to 600 talents; or 
(4) of the increase or diminution at different times in the’ 
number of tributaries; or (c) of the increase from 600 to. 
1200 talents mentioned in the Orators, a fact which has’ 
been doubted by Grote chiefly in consequence of the silence’ 
of Thucydides. If light can be thrown upon any of these’ 
subjects it must be obtained from inscriptions. 

(a) and (4). Thucydides says that ‘the amount of the tri- 
bute was originally fixed at 460 talents.’ From the quota lists 
it appears that the amount paid by the allies was altered in 
the years 450 and 446 B.C., the effect of the new assessments 
being sometimes to raise, but more often to lower it, while 
in numerous cases it remained unchanged. Thasos, for ex- 
ample, was raised from 3 to 30 talents, while the Thracian’ 
Chersonese was lowered from 18 talents to 1 talent, Ephe-: 
sus from 7} to 6 talents, Colophon from 3 to 14, Phocaea 
from 3 to 2; and there is a net reduction of 52 talents in 
all on the cities of which the names and payments have 
been preserved. We may conjecture that the rise in the 
Thasian tribute is due to the increased productiveness of the 
silver mines on the island or the restoration of those on the 
continent, see Thuc. i. tor ; and the diminution of it in the 
case of the Thracian Chersonese to the increasing dangers 
which threatened that part of the country: Such changes 
are also attributable to the rearrangement of the cvvrédciat, 
er groups of cities which contributed in common. The 
Sermylians pay a talent and a half after 450, but the Dep- 
pvAris xal ovvredcis pay five talents after 446. We must 
suppose the general diminution to have been compensated’ 
by an increase in numbers, or the Athenians would have 
lost. Again, the average tribute between the years 446 and 
440, for which years the lists are fairly complete, taken from 
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190 cities, amounts to 423 talents and 3070 drachmae, the 
quota to the Goddess being 7 talents 351 drachmae. It is 
alleged that, if we allow for defaulters, this sum makes a 
near approach to the 460 talents fixed by Aristides. 

But how are these facts to be reconciled with the other 
statement of Thucydides that the Athenians, ‘at the be- 
ginning of the war, had on an average 600 talents coming 
in from their allies’? There are indications that the tribute 
of the cities was raised before the year 434 (Kohler, 438 
Kirchhoff), the net increase in the Thracian tribute being 
17 talents, 940 drachmae. Now the tribute lists are frag- 
mentary, and the sums set against the names of the allies 
are only extant ina part of them. We must acknowledge 
therefore that most of the inferences which are drawn from 
them might have been different or have appeared in a 
different light if the whole of the great inscription had 
been preserved. They are all ‘subject to future dis- 
coveries ;’ and this particular inference is drawn only from 
the Thracian and from some of the Carian and Ionian 
cities. A glance at the table of tributary states printed at 
the end of Kirchhoff, C.I. A. vol. i, will show how imperfect 
our information is; and also that in many cases the pay- 
ment remained the same, and in a few was lowered instead 
of raised. But while recognising this general uncertainty, 
we admit with Kohler that there appears to be a rise in 
the amount of the tax shortly before the commencement of 
the war; this rise may explain the difference between 460 
and 600 talents. We observe further that the rise is in the 
majority of cases effected by the reimposition of the rate of 
tribute found in the earliest extant quota lists, and there- 
fore probably of the original tax of Aristides, on the in- 
creased numbers of the Athenian confederacy. And there 
is reason to think that not all the tribute paid into the 
Athenian treasury was included in the tribute lists. 

We are more certain, however, of the general fact that 
the tribute was not a fixed sum, but liable to be increased 
or diminished on grounds at which we can only guess. It 
appears from Xenophon (?), De Republica Atheniensium, 
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3. 5, that new estimates were made out every fourth year: 
rd 8& péyrorov elpnrar TAI ai rages tod pdpov todro be 
ylyverar @s Ta TOAAG du’ Erovs méumrov. As a rule they re- 
mained the same during the interval, but were liable to be 
changed at the end of it. They were originally framed in 
the first of the four Panathenaic years, but were afterwards 
transferred to the second (or from the third to the fourth 
year of the corresponding Olympiad), as appears probable 
from a comparison of the rags pépov with the quota lists, 
(although it must be remembered that after the first fifteen 
years the latter become more fragmentary). The tribute 
lists show a succession of slightly varying amounts, not 
corresponding, at any time, exactly either to the sum of 
460 or of 600 talents. (Compare the qualifying words os 
ézi 76 modd in the financial statement of Pericles, ii. 13 med.) 
- The original amount fixed by Aristides was remembered 
at the peace of Nicias as setting a limit to the exactions of 
the Athenians. 

Thucydides further tells us (i. 99) that the allies soon 
began to contribute money instead of ships (érdéavro dvrt 
TGV vedv TO ikvodpevov dvdAwpa Pépev), and we might have 
expected the total to be swelled by these additional con- 
tributions. But there appears to be no variation in the 
amount of the tribute, or rather of the quota to the Goddess 
by which it is indicated, corresponding to this fact. It is 
true that the extant quotas only begin in the year 454 B.C., 
and that the change from money to ships may have been 
completed before that time. Still a difficulty remains. For 
the tribute imposed by Aristides, instead of falling from 460 
to 423 talents, would have been proportionably increased ; 
in other words, the defaulters in ships would have paid 
more money. As from the first it was arranged that some 
were to supply money and others ships, it can hardly be 
supposed that the latter are included in the contributors to 
the 460 talents. All the allies, with the exception of the 
Lesbians and Chians, had been reduced to servitude in the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, and 
they had given up supplying ships to the common cause. We 
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should expect therefore, unless their lands were transferred 
to Athenian citizens, as later in the case of Lesbos (iii. 50), 
- that the allies who had once contributed ships would have 
increased the tribute recorded in the quota lists. The amount 
would have been swelled by large sums paid by the allies, 
made up both of penalties reimbursing the Athenians for 
the expenses of the war when they rebelled (cp. i. 101 fin., 
xpypata boa eder amododvar atrixa tagdpevor Kal TO Aowrdv 
dépew), and of taxes over and above the 460 talents con- 
tributed in lieu of the ships. But there is no trace of any 
such increase. Nor is it likely that the payments of the 
other allies were pro rata diminished, for the resources of 
the confederacy would have been proportionably impaired ; 
i.e. the Athenians would only have had the same amount 
of money and no ships or compensation for losses in war. 

Other questions arise to which we can give no answers. 
How and when were new states admitted? Why are sub- 
ject states such as Samos, and certain places cited as 
tributaries by Stephanus Byzantinus and the lexicographers 
from Craterus (Nymphaeum,—cp. NY in the rdéis ¢dpov, 
No. 24, Kohler,—Dorus, Deira, Marcaei), not included in the 
quota lists? Why do others, such as Melos which we know, 
and Thera, which we naturally suppose, to have been at the 
time allies of Lacedaemon, occur in the rdéis pdpov? Is it 
possible that tribute was paid of which no quota was dedi- 
cated to the Goddess, as we remark on the other hand that 
in some states (Methoné, son, Dicaeopolis) the quota to 
the Goddess continued to be paid when the tax had been 
remitted? Nothing either in the history or in the inscrip- 
tions throws light upon these difficulties, which though not 
insuperable, can only be matters of speculation. 

(c) No mention occurs in Thucydides of the doubling of 
the tribute money, a measure implied in the Orators, An- 
docides, De Pac. (iii.) 9, Aeschines, De F. L. (ii.) 186, who 
speak of above 1200 talents coming in during the peace of 
Nicias ; and attributed to Alcibiades by the Pseudo-Ando- 
cides (in Alcib. 11; see note on v. 18. 5). 

- There is nothing improbable in the fact itself. The 
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measure could have been accomplished without risk either 
after the Athenian triumph at Sphacteria, when the Lace- 
demonian power was for a time paralysed, or during the 
peace of Nicias. The increase in the tribute would also 
account for the abundance of money which Athens is re- 
corded by Thucydides to have possessed immediately before 
the Syracusan expedition. And although the authority of 
the Orators is in general not great, it may be argued that 
Andocides was contemporary with the change, and that 
there is no reason for questioning his testimony to a fact 
which must have been notorious at the time. (But are we 
certain that the oration De Pace is genuine?) 

Kohler and Kirchhoff always speak of this question as 
hitherto doubtful but now finally determined by the evi- 
dence of the monuments. In the note referred to above, 
it was assumed, on their authority, that the ragis ¢dpov 
furnished a convincing proof of a great increase of the 
tribute money in the year to which it relates; an inde- 
pendent examination of the rdéis and a comparison of 
the quota lists show that the additional evidence has been 
greatly overstated, and that the fact still remains, as far 
as the testimony of inscriptions goes, unproven. 

The reader may be once more reminded, (1) that the 
Taéis pépov is an estimate of the whole tribute to be re- 
ceived in the single year 42%; and that it contains in any- 
thing like a complete form only the vyciwrixds ddpos, or 
tribute of the Islands, a portion amounting to about 3th 
of the Carian tribute, and one short fragment of uncertain 
value, supplemented by another short fragment relating to 
the Hellespontian tribute; (2) That the quota lists (though 
with several lacunae) extend over more than thirty years. 
One incomplete list (C.I.A. 259) and three smaller frag- 
ments (C.I.A. 251, 262, 263) are assigned to the same date 
as the rdgéis pdpov, or to a date somewhat later, on the 
ground of the extensive variations which they present 
when compared with the earlier quota lists. In the case 
of 259, however, the resemblance to the older lists is more 
striking than the difference. A few other fragments are 
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extant of later date, but they throw no light on the present 
question. (One of these, 258, is supposed to belong to the 
last years of the war; another, 260, supplies the date of 
the whole series of quota lists. See note on v. 18. 5.) 

The facts are as follows. 

The Ionian tribute, of which some record is preserved in 
two of these later fragments (251, 262) and in the ragus pdpov, 
exhibits a rise from 8 talents 2600 drachmae to 25 talents 
3100 drachmae. But (1) this calculation is made on a very 
inadequate basis, for only 6 out of 36 or %th of the pay- 
ments of the Ionic cities can be compared with previous 
payments; and (2) the difference is more than accounted 
for by two cities: Clazomenae raised from 1} to 15 talents, 
Miletus raised from 5 to 10 talents. On the other hand, 
Colophon is lowered from 13 talents to 500 drachmae. 
And the one Ionian city, Elzus in Erythrea, which ap- 
pears in the rdéis ¢dpov, pays what it did before, 100 
drachmae. } 

The Hellespontian tribute exhibits a rise from 68 talents 
2680 drachmae to 81 talents 4990 drachmae. This calcula- 
tion is made upon a total of 22 out of 44 cities, or 3, and is 
based only on the quota list contained in C. 1. A. 259, which 
is not necessarily subsequent to the ragis @dpov. A short 
memorandum of the Hellespontian tribute which occurs in 
the rdéis dépov points to a very different result. It is a 
mere fragment, or rather we have two fragments, belonging 
to different inscriptions (for they overlap), of which one has 
been restored by conjecture from the other. They are as 
follows :— 
~ (1) C.LA. 37. z” (the lower portion) :— 

ELLE. 7 ONTIO¢OP 
ZEPALZ .ON 
MAAADA MP HHI! 
-AILAIPOLES 
~T ANTAN 
PO tub:* 
NEZC 
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(2) C.I.A. 543, and Appendix :— 
KE 
HH 
AKTA 


ae 

‘EdAn[o]movrlov pép[ov | 

xepddal t lov 

LI BAAAARRHHH (295 talents 5300 drachmae) 

*Axratar 7oAELs 

TT “Avrav[dpos ( Cp. Thuc. iv. 52, 755 

“Potr| evov | Kohler, pp. 209, 210. 
Nygoo- 


The restored inscription is supposed to prove that the Hel- 
lespontian tribute amounted to 295 talents 5300 drachmae. 
But the tribute calculated upon the lists of 446-440 was 
about 80 talents. The increase therefore, allowing for the 
rise previous to the war, would be at the rate of nearly 3 to 1, 
not of 2 to 1. But if the longer fragment of the quota lists 
just mentioned is assigned to a date subsequent to that of the 
raéts bdpov the increase would be only about 4th. Thus the 
ragis pdpov, supposing the conjectural restoration of the frag- 
ments to be admitted (and they certainly exhibit a curious 
coincidence), would prove too much, the quota lists too little. 

If we assume the total of the Hellespontian tribute to 
have amounted to the larger sum, we may suppose the 
cities of the Pontus to have been included in it: of four 
of these we perhaps find traces in the rdéis pdpov, NY| M- 
AION], KE[PAZOY=], PAT[RAEY=], NIk[ ANIA] 
(C.T.A. 37 2” and z’””, and Kohler, pp. 74, 75). The mag- 
nitude of the amount and the conjectural basis on which it 
rests raise a suspicion. . If, on the other hand, we reject the 
coincidence and adopt the result deduced from the quota — 
lists only, then the Hellespontian tribute was raised about 
$th. But this inference is drawn from the payments of not 
more than half (although the more important half) of the. 
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contributary states. And as in the case of the Ionian 
tribute, the whole difference or more than the difference is 
caused by a great rise in three states: Byzantium from 18 
talents 1800 drachmae to 21 talents 3420 drachmae; the 
Daunioteichitae from 1000 drachmae to 2 talents 4000 
drachmae; and the Selymbrians from goo drachmae to 9 
talents. 

The Thracian tribute contained in the same quota. list, 
as far as we can judge from even more imperfect data (for 
the calculation can only be based on a comparison of 22 
out of 61 cities, the remainder being effaced or wanting), 
exhibits not a rise but a fall, from 89 talents 1500 drachmae 
to 87 talents 3585 drachmae. 

The Carian tribute is obtained from the Takis dpov, 
which is compared with the quota lists of previous years, 
and from two fragments of the quota lists, C. I. A. 262, 263. 
The contributions of the towns admitting comparison are 
fixed in the earlier quota lists at 15 talents 2.530 drachmae, 
in the fragments of quota lists supposed to be later and in 
the ra&is pédpov at 22 talents 4000 drachmae. 

This is the whole sum imposed upon fourteen cities, of 
which six are found in the quota lists and eight in the rd&is 
opov, the increase being confined entirely to the former, 
which show a rise from 12 talents 3000 drachmae to 19 
talents 4500 drachmae, while in the rdéis ¢dépov compared 
with the earlier quota lists there is on the whole a very 
slight decrease, viz. from 2 talents 5530 drachmae to 2 
talents 5500 drachmae. But the entire calculation rests 
on a most insufficient basis, the names and payments 
legible being only 14 out of 68. 

Lastly, we have the Island tribute, which is obtained from 
the comparison of the rdfis d@épov alone with the earlier 
quota lists. From this comparison we find that the tribute 
is very nearly doubled; it increases from 59 talents 4800 
drachmae to 119 talents 5000 drachmae. But this calcula- 
tion again rests on insufficient grounds, though considerably 
fuller than any of those which have preceded. For the 
names and assessments of 16 places out of 28 are still legible. 

VOL. II. d 
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And this is in fact the main argument: ‘The vynowwrixds 
gdpos, of which a little over the half has been preserved 
to us, is more than doubled ; and the accounts of the other 
tributaries, if they were preserved, would show that they 
had been raised in a nearly similar proportion.’ 

The figures which form the basis of these calculations 
are taken from the table of tributary cities and the amount 
paid by them at the end of Kirchhoff, C. I. A., vol. i. It is 
an element of uncertainty which must not be overlooked, 
that owing to the incomplete state of the tribute lists we 
can often only compare the rdéis of 425 or the tribute 
recorded in the later fragments with the tribute actually 
paid many years before. 

Let us now consider the nature of the proof, or rather 
want of proof, that pervades the whole argument :— 

(1) None of the comparisons are made upon an adequate 
basis, being taken only upon about 3th (Ionia), } (Helles- 
pont), 3rd (Thrace), 4th (Caria), 3 (Islands). 

(2) None of the sums obtained exhibit a ratio of 2:1; 
but of 25t. 3100dr. : 8t. 2600 dr. (Ionia); 81 t. 4990 dr. : 
68 t. 2680 dr. (Hellespont, quota list, 257); 87 t. 3585 dr.: 
89t. 1500 dr. (Thrace, quota list, 257); 22t. 4000 dr. : 15 t. 
2530 dr. (Caria); 119 t. 5000 dr. : 59 t. 4800 dr. (Islands, 
Taéis pdpov). 

(3) The whole number of cities which furnish the increase 
is only 80. Of these 7 are precisely doubled; 34 pay the 
same tribute as before. . 

(4) The irregularity in the increase of the tribute in the 
states of which the names and payments are preserved to 
us makes it impossible to argue with any degree of cer- 
tainty from them to the states whose names and payments 
are unknown to us. And the comparison of the earlier 
quota lists shows that extensive, and to us inexplicable, 
changes in the amount paid were far from uncommon. 

(5) If the largest fragment of the quota lists (no. 259), 
containing part of the Thracian and Hellespontian tribute, 
be assumed to be contemporary with or subsequent to the 
tagis pdpov, the evidence obtained from it is rather un- 
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favourable than favourable to the hypothesis of the doubling 
of the tribute. But if no connexion can be established 
between the quota lists and the-rd&is dépov, or only between 
the quota lists and three small fragments of the rdgis, then 
the argument turns wholly on the probability that the 
assessments of the other states were raised in the same 
proportion as those of the Islanders. It may be argued 
in reply to what is only a presumption that the Island 
tributaries were more completely under the control of the 
Athenians, and therefore more likely to have had their 
tribute raised. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the uncertainty 
respecting the doubling of the tribute has not been entirely 
removed. It is very probable that the Athenians as they 
increased in power increased their demands on the allies. 
It is more probable than not that Andocides (?) was right 
when he implies that the tribute had increased from 600 to 
1200 talents, for the increase must have taken place in his 
own time. Neither he nor any one else says that the 
tribute was doubled in 425; his statement would be satis- 
. fied if the Athenians were receiving 1200 talents from their 
allies at any time during the peace of Nicias. Nor is the 
argument strong from the silence of Thucydides. His 
manner of writing is so different.from that of a modern 
historian, that it is difficult to argue beforehand what events 
or measures he would have inserted in his history, and what 
he would have omitted. All these probabilities remain 
as they were before. But not much can be added to the 
argument from an examination of inscriptions; except as 
regards the Islands they leave the question nearly as it was. 

One other statement remains to be discussed. It is as- 
serted with confidence by Kohler (p. 129) that the quota 
lists contain mention of arrears. This assertion rests (1) on 
the fact that the names of certain states occur twice or even 
oftener in the same lists, being those of the fifth and eighth 
years; and (2) further, in the sixth and eighth lists some 
coincidences appear of defects and excesses in the payment. 
Abdera, for example, in the sixth year pays a quota of 
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1400 drachmae to the Goddess, 100 drachmae less than the 
ordinary payment: in the eighth year there is no entry of 
a larger payment, but a small sum of 100 drachmae is 
recotded. It is inferred therefore that, while the regular 
payment is lost or effaced, the 100 drachmae represent 
the arrear of the sixth year. In Jike manner the ordinary 
payment of Thasos is 300 drachmae, whereas in the sixth 
year the treasury of the Goddess only acknowledges the 
receipt of 246 drachmae. But there appears in the eighth 
year‘a single payment of 54 drachmae credited to Thasos. 
This again is explained as an arrear, 246 drachmae and 54 
drachmae = 300 drachmae. Once more, the whole pay- 
ment of Dardanus in ordinary years is 100 drachmae. But 
Dardanus is found paying 46 drachmae in the sixth year 
and 54 in the eighth year. Upon these three coincidences 
the theory of arrears seems chiefly to rest. 

We may assume that there is some explanation of the 
same names recurring more than once in the lists. But it 
does not follow that the explanation can be discovered in 
the extant lists with any degree of certainty. To the 
theory of arrears several objections may be made. (1) The 
alleged coincidences are only found in three instances. 
Thirteen other instances are cited by Kohler as of more or 
less weight ; but in three of these the payment of the sixth 
year is fragmentary ; in two the payment of the sixth year 
only, in eight the payment of the eighth year only is pre- 
served; so that there is no possibility of comparison. (2) 
In four of the entries belonging to the eighth year we find 
the names recorded not twice but only once; and we con- 
jecture from the smallness of this payment that the regular 
tribute must have found a place somewhere else. But of this 
there is no evidence. (3) In the three principal instances the 
arrears supposed to be paid up belong not to the previous 
year, but to the year before that. Are we to suppose that 
there was first of all a part payment and an arrear, then a 
full payment in the following year, and in the year after 
that a full payment with the arrear paid up? May we not 
suggest that if the quota lists had been perfect this and 
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some other inferences which have been drawn from them 
would disappear? (4) There is some presumption that the 
arrears of the quota, if they entered into the accounts at all, 
would be more numerous; and (5) that they would be 
described under a separate heading. 

Another almost equally probable explanation of the 
repetition may be gathered from the quota lists them- 
selves. The names of several cities occur twice over in 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth years of the 
quota lists, the first time for a larger sum, the second 
time for a smaller. Against the second sum is added the 
word émiopas, or additional tribute. For example, in the 
Ionian quota (fifteenth year) there is an entry of a pay- 
ment from the Notians, 33 drachmae 2 obols, which is 
immediately followed by a second entry,—‘ Notijs émdo- 
pas 5 drachmae 3% obols.’ Of such entries there are in 
all about twenty. It is perhaps worth observing that they 
all belong to a period later than the supposed arrears. 
It may also be remarked that amongst these repeated 
entries occurs the following,—‘ Aapdavjs 100 drachmae, 
Aapdaviis émipopas 4 drachmae 2 obols;’ and that the name 
Aapdavis also occurs among the supposed arrears in the 
eighth year of the lists. It is evident then that other pay- 
ments besides the épos are included in the quota lists, and 
it is possible that the sums afterwards called émidopai were 
inserted in the earlier lists without a distinguishing note. 
What was the nature of these payments we cannot pre- 
cisely tell. They may have been arrears; or they may 
have been payments about which there was a dispute be- 
tween the allies and the Athenians; possibly they were 
dues or fines, or rather percentages of them paid to the 
Goddess. One conjecture is as good as another. But 
instead of offering conjectures which are gradually as- 
sumed to be certainties, it is better simply to acknowledge 
that the repetition of the same names in the same year, 
sometimes with, sometimes without the mark émdopas, is a 
curious fact which remains unexplained. 

Some lesser points of connexion between the inscriptions 
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relating to the tribute and the narrative of Thucydides are 
the following :— 

(1) The name of Melos occurs among the tributaries in 
the rdfis ddpov (B.C. 425-424). But Melos was not taken 
by the Athenians until the year 416 B.c. There is how- 
ever no necessary discrepancy between the inscription and 
the narrative. The ragéis ¢dpov, as has been already re- 
marked, is only an estimate of money to be received, not 
a record of actual payments, and therefore the sum set 
down may not have been received. In the preceding year 
the Athenians had made an attack on Melos (iii. 91), but 
without success, It may be conjectured that they there- 
upon inserted the name of the island in the ragis pdpov as a 
pledge to themselves of their own intention to enforce their 
demand. If the tax was really paid by Melos, we must 
suppose Thucydides, who in his first enumeration of the 
allies (ii. 9 fin.) had described the Melians as not ioreAeis 
gdpov; to have been ignorant of the fact, since in that case 
he would not have spoken of the Athenians as failing in 
their attempt to force Melos into the alliance (iii. 91 init.), 

(2) A sum of three talents (i.e. a quota of 300 drachmae) 
is said in the list (C. I. A. 257) for the year 427 or 426 to 
have been paid by the islanders of Thera ; and this is raised 
in the estimate of the rd&is dédpov, 425 B.C., to five talents, 
In C.I.A. 38, a decree relating to the ¢dpos, but of uncer- 
tain date or meaning, there occur the words | é&€o |rw d€ kat 
Lapiors kat Onpato[is|, showing that both were under some 
special regulation. Yet at the beginning of the war the 
Theraeans as well as the Melians are described as allies, not 
of the Athenians, but of the Lacedaemonians (waoa: ai GAaw 
Kuxdddes tAijv Mijdov cat Onpas, ii. 9 fin.). Now it seems 
impossible that a new tribute could have been imposéd be- 
fore the Peloponnesian War on an island which is expressly 
excluded by Thucydides from the number of Athenian 
allies and tributaries. But it is not unlikely that at some 
time in the course of the war the island may have been con- 
quered by the Athenians, or may have submitted to them, 
and that Thucydides may have either forgotten the fact or 
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have not thought it worth mentioning. It is possible also that 
both Melos and Thera may have been original members of 
the Delian confederacy, and, though not included in her re- 
gular tributaries, may have made some payment to Athens. 

For references on the subject of Melos and Thera, see 
note on v. 84. I. 

(3) In the account of the expedition against Cyprus 
(Thuc. i. 112) the Athenians are said to have left Citium 
in consequence of the death of Cimon, and also of a famine 
which occurred. It is observed by Kohler (p. 130) that the 
year of this famine (449) coincides with the year of a de- 
falcation in the tribute money, viz. the arrears of the sixth 
year just discussed. But the defalcation is itself uncertain, 
and it is very doubtful whether there is any trace here of a 
real coincidence. For the famine is in Cyprus, but the 
supposed defalcation is about the shores of the /Egean 
extending to the Hellespont. Such an attempt to piece 
one fragment of knowledge with another seems to arise 
only out of the slenderness of our materials. 

(4) Among the facts which we learn with certainty from 
the tribute lists is the division of the ¢épos into the Iwvikds 
pédpos, “EXAnomovtios dpos, émt Opdxns or Opdxios ddpos, 
Kapixos pdpos, and Nyowwrixds ddpos. The earlier lists have 
no regular arrangement, or only a very rough one. E.g. at 
the beginning of the sixth list the Narisbareans of Caria or 
the adjoining countries, the Tenedians, the Gentinians of 
the Troad, the Stagirites, the Cerameans of Caria, the 
Camireans of Rhodes, the Halicarnassians, the Myrinaeans 
of Lemnos, and the Mecybernaeans of Chalcidicé follow 
each other. 

After the ninth list the geographical division prevails ; 
and in the twelfth and subsequent lists (from 443 B.C.) the 
cities of each division are headed by the titles Iwvixds pdpos, 
etc. About seven years later the Ionian and Carian tribute 
is united (C.I.A. 244). The names of the different states 
are placed under their respective heads, but no geographical 
or other order is observed, nor do the same names follow 
each other in successive lists. We seem to find traces of 
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the division in Thucydides, ii. 9 fin.: GAAai wédeus ai wro0- 
rereis odoat ev EOveot Tocoicde, Kapia 7 émt Oadrdoon, Awpifs 
Kapoi TpdooLKOol, "Iwvia, “EAAjomovtos, Ta emt Opdkns, vijcor 
Scat évtds TleAotovvyjcov cat Kpirns mpos ijAuoy dvicxovta, 
macat ai dAAat KuxAddes tARv MyAov cal Onpas. 

(5) A fragment containing a very full list of the Thracian 
cities was referred by Kohler to Ol. 87. 1, and was thought 
by him to prove that Potidaea, Olynthus, Spartolus, and 
other cities which revolted in that year (432) must have paid 
tribute just before the revolt took place. The rearrange- 
ment of the stone by Kirchhoff, who puts the list back to 
436 (Ol. 86. 1), puts back also the record of the payment. 

How the tribute to be paid by each city was fixed we 
do not know with certainty. At the end of the later lists a 
few cities occur under the headings wéAes airal hdpov ta€d- 
pevat, and réreus ds of iiiGrat evéypawav pédpov pépew, and in 
a fragment which may belong to a quota list or to a rd€is 
pédpov (Kohler, p. 82, No. 7; C.I.A. 266) occur the headings— 


IIdAeus ds erjagay of raxrar 
Jov ypapparevovtos. 
IIdAers &s | Bovdt wal of mevraxdcro[ t] 
(?) of jAvacral érjagav. ia 


Kohler, pp. 66, 136, comparing these headings with the 
fragment of the rdfis gdpov of 425, and with a report of the 
Wipiowa of Tisamenus providing for the revision of the an- 
cient laws after the fall of the Thirty (Andocides, De Myst. 
83), and of a law preserved by Demosthenes (c. Timocr. 
20 ff.), concludes that after the vote of the assembly ordering 


a tagis to take place, the amounts to be imposed upon the 


cities were fixed in the first instance by a board of rd«rav 
(numbering 10, Kohler, 8, Kirchhoff, C. I. A. 37). The 
tribute as proposed by them was then discussed and passed 
in the senate, before which any private person (idudrqs) 
might propose amendments (cp. the widiopa of Tisamenus, 
e€eivar 88 Kal ldudrn To Bovropevo elordyte eis tTHv Bovdhy 
ovpBovrevew 5 tr dv dyabdv éxn wept rév voyuer), and there 
was an appeal to a court of 500 dicasts, who might grant 
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claims for a diminution of tribute made by the cities 
themselves (méAeis adrat: cp. pédpov dv dv relOw ’AOnvatovs, 
p. Ixvi infra). This seems to be the most. probable ac- 
count of an obscure subject. | 

A considerable fragment of a decree respecting the tribute 
is contained in C.I.A. 38, but no connected meaning can 
be elicited from it. Certain cities seem to be spoken of 
as defaulters, to whom commissioners are sent to exact the 
tribute. The names of those who pay the tribute are to be 
written up on a tablet by the Hellenotamiae, and some- 
thing is granted or done to ‘both the Samians and the 
Theraeans’ (cp. above). There follows a mention of ém- 
peAnral, and of a general or generals. Any attempts made 
by citizens of the tributary states to evade the ‘decree re- 
specting the tribute’ may be brought before the émpeAnrat ; 
the émyseAnral are to bring them before the dicastery, the 
cases to be tried within a month. If the accused are con- 
demned, the dicastery is to impose a penalty. Something 
not very intelligible is said about the election of collectors 
of the tribute (éxAoye?s). According to another fragment 
(see C. I. A. 38 @ Supp.) defaulters. are to be written up. 
If an unjust accusation is brought, the accuser is ‘to be 
fined. If no proper summons has been given, the senate 
is to settle the matter. 

It is impossible to say whether the Wijdiopa 7d Tod pdpov 
referred to in 38 f. 1. 10 is the rdéis pdpov of 425 or not. 
For the date of the inscription is uncertain, and there was 
a ta€is popov every four years. | 

I. iii. Another class of inscriptions illustrating Thucy- 
dides are the accounts of the treasures of Athené. They 
are divided into three series: the first containing the 
treasures of the Pronaos, or front room of the temple; 
the second, the treasures of the Hecatompedon, or centre 
room; and the third, the treasures of the Parthenon pro- 
perly so called, being the interior and most. sacred part 
of the building. The accounts, or more correctly speak: 
ing, the inventories of these treasures, which were made 
up annually, commence in the year 434, and extend over 
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nearly the whole of the Peloponnesian War, the account 
of the treasure of the Parthenon lasting, with gaps, up 
to 411; that of the Pronaos up to 407; that of the Heca- 
tompedon to 405 or 404. 

Pericles, in estimating the resources of the Athenians, in- 
cludes among their treasures (ii. 13) ‘ uncoined gold and silver 
‘in the form of private and public offerings, sacred vessels 
‘used in processions and games, the Persian spoil, and other 
‘things of the like nature, worth at least five hundred talents 
‘more. There were also at their disposal, besides what they 
‘had in the Acropolis, considerable treasures in various 
‘temples. If they were reduced to the last extremity, they 
‘could even take off the plates of gold with which the image 
‘of the Goddess was overlaid: these, as he pointed out, 
‘weighed forty talents, and were of refined gold, which was 
‘all removable. They might use the gold taken from the 
‘Goddess in self-defence, but they were bound to replace 

‘all that they had taken.’ 

These inventories are for the most part repetitions of 
each other. Each of them, except the last inventory of the 
treasures of the Pronaos (see below), is headed by a regular 
form of words, e.g. ‘ These things the stewards of the sacred 
‘treasure of Athené, Eurectes of Atené and his colleagues, 
‘to whom Apollodorus the son of Critias of Aphidnae was 
‘registrar, handed over to the stewards to whom Diognis 
‘the son of Isander of the Piraeus was registrar; having 
‘received them from the previous stewards to whom Euthias 
‘son of Aeschron of Anaphlystus was registrar.’ 

‘In the Pronaos.’ (C. I. A. 119.) 

Then follow the actual inventories. 

In the first year however of each Panathenaic period 
the treasures are said to be handed over to the stewards 
of the year by ‘ the officers of the four preceding years, who 
gave in their accounts from one Panathenaea to the next.’ 

During the twenty or thirty years over which the lists 
extend they gradually increase in length (in the language 
of the inscriptions, éwéreta éweyévero—‘ these are additions of 
the year’) until the final collapse. They are silent witnesses 
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to the growth, decline, and fall of the first Athenian empire, 
the last record of the treasures of the Hecatompedon ap- 
pearing in a fragment which is assigned on palaeographical 
and other grounds to 405 or 404 B.C. The inventories re- 
appear a few years later, though the form of them is different. 
The treasures consisted of gold and silver plate, bowls, 
cups, crowns, horns, couches, tables, chairs, censers, baskets, 
of gilded and golden as well as of silver and plated articles, 
and of arms. We find among them a gilded lyre, four ivory 
lyres, a flute case, a ‘figure of a girl upon a pillar,’ a ‘horse, 
a griffin, the face (or forepart) of a griffin, a griffin, the head 
of a lion, a necklace (or wreath) of flowers, a dragon; all 
overlaid with gold.’ The entire value of them, as far as can 
be estimated by their weight, is not great, probably not ex- 
ceeding at the beginning of the war ten to twenty talents, 
to which must be added a moderate sum-for the workman- 
ship’. A sample of the character of these treasures will 
be given by the last inventory of the articles contained in 
the IIpovaos, Ol. 93. 2, 407-406 B.C. If we can trust a very 
conjectural restoration, which however derives some sup- 
port from the exceptional character of this last inscription, 
they are recorded at the end of it to have been handed 
over to the Hellenotamiae, i.e. devoted to the purposes of 
the war, in the following year, Ol. 93. 3. The Athenians 
however do not appear to have availed themselves to any 
considerable extent, if at all, during the time which the 
lists severally cover, of the resource hinted at by Pericles. 
This inventory is as follows :— 


121 silver bowls. : ; weighing 2 tal. 432 drachmae. 
3 silver horns F 2 528 Ps 
5 silver cups ; ; , a 167 ve 
1silverlamp . + : pS 38 $3 
7 silver bowls ; fe 700 p 
1 golden crown (in a round case) __,, 33 pee 3 obols. 
2 silver bowls . F 3 200 


1 It would thus appear that the articles enumerated in these records form but 
a small part of what may be termed the miscellaneous treasures of the Athe- 
nians, which are estimated by Thucydides at 500 talents. These, however, 
include the whole mass of uncoined gold and silver, as well as many articles of 
value unweighed. 
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4 silver bowls . : : weighing 329 drachmae, 
1 silver Chalcidian cup. x oy * aoe 
7 silver bowls . é ; os 920 *. 
I silver cup ; ‘ : a 40 “s 
4silver bowls. ; . Py 420 * 
7 silver bowls . ; : SS 643 # 2 obols. 
3 silver bowls . : ; Ine 251 st 
1 silver cup ; ; ; a 66 = 
1silverlamp . : . > 22 - 
3 silver vessels . ; ‘ ss 204.>\"_ 4, 
5 silver vessels . ; : 3 413 cs 
1 silver vessel. - : “$5 112 «! 
1 silver cup : ; : " 47 53 
1 silver vessel . ; ‘ ‘ 60 x 
1 silver cup : : ; 99 39 * 
1 silver vessel. : 3 bs 153 3 
1 silver cup , ; ; > 30 5 
4 silvervessels . ; ‘ x 386 os 
1 silver vessel . b ; * 194 & 
4 Silver vessels. ; ; x 788 8 
3, silver vessels «.. : P § 718 a 
1 silver vessel. , : weight wanting. 
Add for the difference between the value of}3 2063 » 5 ,, 
gold and silver, estimated at Io to 1, in 3er » a 
the case of the golden crown . , Ort i 7 


3 2365 2? 2 37 


C.I.A. 194-225 are a very fragmentary series of the 
accounts of the ‘ other deities, in which the names occur of 
Hephaestus, Poseidon “Immuos, and Poseidon of Sunium, 
Here, Dionysus, the Mother of the Gods, Zeus, Artemis 
‘Exatn, and Artemis ’Ayporépa, Apollo, and some Attic 
heroes (cp. C. I. A. 273). As to the amount or character of 
the treasure little can be made out: a ‘tenth from the sale 
of captives,’ [d|exdrn dvdpardéwv, is dedicated to Artemis 
*Ayporépa. ‘That the series begins before 429 is proved by 
words which occur in one of the inscriptions (194) :-— 

[émt "Evapet | 
vovos dpxovTos, (B.C. 429) 


and— 
rdde Taped[ocay TapadeEdpevor | 


mapa Tav 7|porépwy Tapdr |. 


It may be worth observing (cp. Newton and Hicks, p. 47) 
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that the words ra ék rév ddAwv tepSv mpocerlOer xphata ovK 
édiya are not necessarily connected with rév dAAwy OeGv in 
the expression raylar rév dAdwv Oe6v. For. Thucydides is 
speaking of temples ‘other than those on the Acropolis,’ or 
‘other than the Parthenon.’ (That there were temples on 
the Acropolis besides those of Athené is clear from ii. 15, 
Ta yap tepa ey adrh tH dxpomdAc kal GAAwv OeGv éorl.) But 
the treasures of the other deities were certainly at a later 
date, and perhaps at the beginning of the war (C.I.A. 32) 
kept on the Acropolis and in the Parthenon. 

I. iv. We will now pass to the inscriptions relating to the 
payment of debts to the temples and the expenditure of 
public money. Among them one of the most important is 
C.I.A. 32, a decree of the senate and people which, after 
mentioning the repayment of 3000 talents to the Goddess, 
provides for a further repayment to the other deities out of 
certain funds which had been already set apart for this 
purpose by a vote of the assembly. Part of these were 
in the hands of the Hellenotamiae, another part was to 
be obtained from a tithe of the produce of land or spoils (?) 
when let out or sold (?), ra é« rhs dexdrns émerddv mpaby. 
The thirty Aoyioral, or accountants, now in office are to 
calculate exactly what is due to the deities: these officers 
are to be called together at the discretion of the senate. 
(The rpidxovra mentioned in the heading of the first and 
third quota lists are probably identical with the Aoyiarat, 
see Kohler, p. 106.) When the money is paid back, all 
records of the debt are to be searched for and cancelled. 
The sum thus repaid is to be placed in the hands of 
Tapia. These are to be elected at the same time as the 
other magistrates, and in the same manner as the raplau 
of the treasures of Athené. They are to receive the 
money of the other deities from other rayla, émoraral, and 
tepomovol of different temples who are at present in charge 
of it, and to deposit it in the Opisthodomus of the Par- 
thenon. They are to register the amount belonging to 
each deity and to all collectively, and to keep an annual 
account from one Panathenaic festival to another, like the 
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treasurers of Athené. Any surplus remaining after repay- 
ment is to be spent upon walls and docks, 

The second part of the inscription is a decree passed 
somewhat later, which presupposes that the order has been 
given for the payment of the debt to the other deities men- 
tioned above. Certain moneys belonging to Athené may 
be used in adorning the Acropolis, and repairing (or supply- 
ing) articles employed in processions. But not more than 
10,000 drachmae are to be spent on this account; and 
nothing at all for any other purpose without a previous 
vote of indemnity. The Hellenotamiae are to deposit the 
proceeds of the gdpos with the rayula: ris AOnvatas. (We 
cannot be quite sure whether this refers to the whole of 
the ¢édpos, or only to the zgth paid to the Goddess; cp. 
p. lxii. ff. infra.) When out of the two hundred talents 
set apart for the purpose the sum owing to the other deities 
is repaid, it is to be kept on the left of the émicAddoyuos, and 
the money of Athené on the right. Those portions of the 
sacred treasure which have not been weighed or counted 
are now to be counted in the presence of the officers of 
the four previous years who gave in their account from 
one Panathenaic festival to the next; they are to weigh 
such of them as are gold or silver, or. silver plated with 
gold ... Here the words cease to be legible. 

There is no indication of a date in this inscription, ex- 
cept what can be gathered from the writing: ovv has taken 
the place of vv; the later shortened form of the dative 
plural, and also the longer form, both occur in it (tapas as 
well as tapiacz), the shortened dative implying a year in or 
after Ol. go (420-417). It is beautifully written on two 
sides of a stone slab, and was once the table of an altar. 
Boeckh places it in the year B.c. 418. 

This inscription has been made the subject af an elabo- 
rate discussion by Kirchhoff (Urkunden der Schatzmeister 
der ‘anderen Gotter, Abhandl. der Berl. Acad. 1864, pp. 
8-28, Athenischer Staatschatz, pp. 21 ff., 43 ff., Berl. Acad. 
1876), who refers it to a time before the Peloponnesian War, 
and draws various inferences from it. The precise year to 
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which he assigns the inscription is the first of the Pana- 
thenaic period, Ol. 86. 3-87. 2 (434-431), or the last year 
of the preceding period, when the accounts of the treasure 
were made up, and when changes in the regulation of it 
would most naturally take place. He arrives at this con- 
clusion on grounds which will be hereafter examined. To 
reconcile this date with the character of the writing he has 
recourse to the supposition that, while the substance of the 
document belongs to the year 434, it was not written down 
until after 420. Here are two improbabilities: (1) that a 
decree of the senate and people should not have been en- 
eraven during fifteen years ; and (2) that it should have been 
engraven at the end of the fifteen years. Such an hypo- 
thesis would only be justified on the ground that there was 
no later date to which the inscription could be assigned, 


as in the case of C.I. A. 283; or on such palaeographical 


grounds as determine the date of C. I. A. 8.93. But in the 
present case there is no necessity for any such hypothesis. 
The Athenians would have been quite as well able to re- 
pay a large sum to the Goddess between B.C. 421 and 415, 
after a few years of peace, as before the commencement 
of the war. Kirchhoff, having fixed the date of the in- 
scription on other grounds, connects the payment of the 
3000 talents with the possession of 9700 talents by the 
Athenians shortly before the war (Thuc. ii. 13 med.), and 
with the indemnity which they exacted from the Samians 
after the suppression of the revolt. It is quite true that the 
Athenians must have been rich when they transferred so 
large a sum from one account to another. But they had 
recovered their wealth before the Syracusan expedition. 
Kirchhoff argues that some words at the end of the 
inscription, in which provision is made for numbering and 
weighing some of the sacred treasures at that particular 
time (viv), are a decree then for the first time establishing 
the inventories of the sacred articles of the temple, which 
commence in 434 and continue in a more or less frag- 
mentary form down to the taking of the city (C. I. A. 117- 
173). Thus he imagines himself to obtain an accurate 
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determination of the date. But in reply it may be observed, 
(1) that the words of the inscription (32), rév xpnudrov tév 
iepav, seem to refer generally to the treasures of the Goddess 
and of the other deities, and not merely to the silver plate 
and other ornaments enumerated in the inventories, though 
these are included in it: (2) that a provision is made in it 
for a weighing of the treasures. But several of the articles 
mentioned in the inventories were and continued to be 
unweighed. This seems to prove that the inscription has 
to do, not with the inventories, but with some other and 
more careful register of part of the sacred treasure: (3) 
the direction that only such of the treasures as are un- 
weighed and uncounted are to be weighed would imply 
that there had been previous inventories. But if so, the 
custom of having an inventory was not then established for 
the first time: (4) that the inscription appears to speak of 
a single occasion only, and not of the establishment of an 
annual] audit. It relates to the money paid in at that time, 
and to the plate, which is to be weighed and numbered 
in the presence of the magistrates who are in the habit 
of accounting for it from time to time—dp xai at édfdo[ cay 
del tov Adyov &k Tay |a@nvaiwy és Tal vabyv jaca (cp. C. 1. A. 
117.1. 1): (5) the money of Athené and the other deities 
mentioned in the words just preceding is kept in the dm 
a0dd5oj40s ; why should we suppose a sudden transition to the 
treasures of the inventories which were kept in other parts 
of the temple? Lastly, the fragmentary state of the con- 
cluding lines of the text renders it perilous to draw in- 
ferences from it, such as are drawn by Kirchhoff respecting 
the relation which the inscription bears to the inventories. 
The whole argument rests on one of those apparent coin- 
cidences which but for the slenderness of our materials 
would never have been observed, and when examined more 
closely turns out not to be a coincidence at all. 

More weight is due to the argument in favour of the 
earlier date derived from C. I. A. 194, in which rayias rév 
d\\wy OeGv are mentioned as already existing [ém “Apei]- 
vovos dpxovtos, in the year 429, that is if we could be sure 
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that they were first established by the decree contained in 
C. I. A. 32. But though there appears to be a special 
appointment of rayia: in this inscription, the wording of it 
(mapa 8 Tév viv Tamdv Kal Tov emioTaTay Kai TOV tepoTOLdv 
TOV éy Tots tepois ot viv diaxeplCovor, k.T.A.), and indeed the 
very fact of nearly 200 talents having been borrowed, in- 
dicate that such rapiac were already in existence. And 
these may be referred to in C. I. A. 194 as rapiar rév 
dAAwv Oe6v. However this may be, the argument is hardly 
sufficient to counterbalance the indications given by the 
writing. The utmost that can be conceded is that the 
earlier date (Kirchhoff) is as likely as the later (Boeckh). 

_ The sum of 3000 talents repaid to the Goddess is sup- 
posed by Kirchhoff to be part of the great Athenian 
treasure which at some time, not exactly known to us, 
before the Peloponnesian War had amounted to 9700 
talents (Thuc. ii. 13 med.). ‘From this had to be deducted 
a sum of 3700 expended on various buildings, such as the 
Propylaea of the Acropolis, and also on the siege of Poti- 
daea.’ Of the 6000 talents which remained at the com- 
mencement of the war 1000 were set apart as a reserve, 
and not touched until after the failure of the Syracusan 
expedition in 413. The remaining 5000 might be used in 
the service of the state. 

Now in Thucydides, iii. 19, three and a-half years after 
the commencement of the war, towards the end of 428 B.c., 
the Athenians are said to have sent out twelve ships to 
collect tribute among their allies in Lycia and Caria; at the 
same time, or rather sooner, they imposed upon themselves 
a property tax of 200 talents. The two measures, accord- 
ing to Kirchhoff, Athenischer Staatschatz, p. 26 ff., show 
that they were in pecuniary distress. Before they would 
have submitted to tax themselves they must have exhausted 
their whole treasure. This is the keystone of the argument: 
‘If there had been anything left they would never have sent 
out an extraordinary expedition to exact money, or have 
raised out of their own incomes, for the first time in the 
war, two hundred talents.’ Hence it is inferred that during 
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the first three years of the war the whole of their reserve 
fund must have been expended. 


If we add to the ; : 5000 talents 
the annual increment of the er 
treasure, calculated at 200 talents 

(see infra, p. lxix) : 600 

tribute for three years, 600 elcneee 1800 





the whole sum spent in three years 
is A ; . . : i 7400 
or annually . . < ; ‘ 24663 


33 


39 


Leaving at this point the thread of the argument, to 
which we will return, we may illustrate the general character 
of Athenian expenditure by a few easy calculations :— 

(1) A fleet of 100 vessels, carrying each the ordinary crew 
of 200 men, or 20,000 in all, could not have been main- 
tained in the early part of the war, when the sailors’ wages 
were high, viz. a drachma a day, at a less cost than 100 
talents a month, besides the payments to officers and 
marines, and the cost of the hull supplied by the state. 

(2) The heavy-armed soldiers who served in the siege of 
Potidaea received each man for himself and an attendant 
two drachmae a day (iii. 17). They numbered in the first 
expedition 3000 men, in the second 1600, who remained for 
only a part of the two years for which the siege lasted. 
Therefore under this single head an expenditure must have 
been incurred of more than a talent and a-half a day, or at 
the rate of 552 talents a year. Thucydides expressly says 
that the siege cost two thousand talents (ii. 70). 

(3) The building of the Propylaea is said by Heliodorus 
to have cost 2012 talents (Harpocration, s. v. p. 159). 

(4) The six thousand jurymen of the court of Heliaea, if 
sitting at one time, would have received half a talent a day 
(the pay of each singly being 3 obols), or if sitting for a 
month, fifteen talents. Or, as Aristophanes (Wasps, 663) 
calculates the expense of 6000 jurymen for the year,— 


2 am > / 
ylyverat qyiv Exardoy djmov Kal wevTiKovra TdAarTa. 
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(5) The 20,000 citizens of Athens, if they had all attended 
at any one assembly, would have received (after the change 
of the pay, at some time unknown, from one to three obols) 
fees amounting to ten talents: but as more than 5000 were 
not present upon ordinary occasions (cp. Thuc. viii. 72), 
we may reduce this charge to a fourth, or to 24 talents. 
Supposing there were fifty sittings in a year (cp. Boeckh, 
Staatshaush. i. p. 326), the total expenditure under this head 
would amount to 125 talents. 

(6) The total pay of 500 senators at a drachma a day, 
sitting 300 days in the year, would amount to 25 talents. 

Such estimates give a general idea of the scale of Athenian 
expenditure. They may also remind us that both on the 
creditor and debtor side of the account should be entered 
many elements of revenue and expenditure which can no 
longer be estimated. 

We may now return to the calculation of Kirchhoff. It: 
turns, as we have already seen, upon Thucydides iii. 19, a: 
passage in which the Athenians are described as sending 
ships to Asia Minor for the collection of tribute, having 
already raised a self-imposed tax of 200 talents among 
themselves. Now he infers that they would not have taken 
extraordinary means of raising money until their ordinary 
resources were exhausted. Yet surely (1) a people, like an 
individual, may become alarmed at its financial condition 
long before its capital entirely comes to an end, and having 
great dangers to face, may take extraordinary measures to. 
meet financial difficulties before the exchequer has been 
emptied. (2) Such expeditions were sent, not once only, 
but many times in the course of the war, and even before 
this time (Thuc. ii. 69, cp. also iv. 50, 75), to collect money 
from cities which were in arrears or which did not regu- 
larly pay tribute, or to exact an extraordinary tribute from 
those which did. But (3) if so, the argument for the great 
expenditure of the first three years of the war falls to the 
ground. If there is no reason to assume that the Athenians. 
were in extreme necessity when they sent out the squadron, , 
neither is there any need to infer that they had spent at the 
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rate of 24663 talents a year during the first three years of the 
Peloponnesian War. (4) The mere imposition of a property’ 
tax is far from proving any extreme necessity. It is a tax 
very likely to be imposed at all times by the growing power 
of a democracy on the rich, ofwep kal radarzwpodvrar pddiota 
(viii. 48 init.; Aristoph. Knights, 923 ff.). (5) Kirchhoff is 
surely mistaken in supposing that the words of Thucydides, 
iii. 17, kal Ta xpyuata TodTo wdALoTa bravdAwce pera Iloridalas, 
imply that the reserve was exhausted. They might indeed 
have had this meaning if any statement of such exhaustion 
had been previously made. But as they stand they mean 
no more than ‘this was the great drain upon the Athenian 
resources. Again (6), supposing the Athenians to have 
used up their capital during the first three years of the war, 
it is hard to see how they supported the equal if not greater 
strain of the seven years which followed. Can we suppose 
that a prudent people would have depended merely upon 
the chance sums which were brought in from time to time 
by the exactions of dpyvpoAdyo. vijes? Whether the tribute 
was doubled in the year 425 or not, it is evident that the 
Athenians after a few years of peace enjoyed a plethora of 
wealth; cp. Thuc. vi..26, Andoc. de Pace, (iii.) 8. 9, dua 
ratTny Thy elpnynv éntaxicyl(Ata TdAavTa voulopatos els Ti 
axpdéToAw dvynvéyxayev. But would they in five or six years 
have risen to wealth from absolute bankruptcy, which must 
have been their state if during five or six years of war 
their treasury had been empty? 

Neither the notices of Thucydides nor any inscription 
hitherto found enable us to form a certain estimate of the 
total revenue or expenditure of Athens in any given year 
of the Peloponnesian War. We are at a loss to reconcile 
the words of Aristophanes, who (Wasps, 660) roughly esti- 
mates the income of Athens at 2000 talents,— 


rovtwy TAnpwya TddavT eyyds ducxidva ylyverar jpiv,— 


with Xenophon’s statement (Anab. vii. 1. 27) that at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War the Athenians had not 
less than 1000 talents coming in yearly. We cannot de- 
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termine how far civil as well as military expenditure was 
defrayed from the treasures of the temples, or how far 
extraordinary expenses were defrayed out of ordinary 
resources: we do not know what was received from mines, 
public lands, law fees, harbours, confiscations ; how far the 
tribute may have risen above or fallen below 600 talents ; or 
how much was brought in by dpyvpoAdyou vies. Neither do 
we know what was spent on temples and other public 
buildings, on theatrical performances, sacred missions and 
festivals, on hulls of ships, siege engines, and other muni- 
tions of war, on food for soldiers and sailors, and the like. 
We cannot therefore attempt to balance the accounts of the 
Athenian empire. 

But Kirchhoff is quite right in supposing that there 
was a very large expenditure of capital in the first few 
years of the war, larger, as we gather from C.I.A. 273, than 
in the years which followed. ‘ 

This important inscription, bearing on the preceding as 
well as on the following discussion, may here be con- 
veniently introduced. It contains an account, apparently 
drawn up by the Aoyioral, of money paid out for the public 
service at different times from the treasuries of Athene 
Polias, Athené Niké, and of the other deities. The account 
is divided into two parts, one extending from Ol. 86.4 to 88.2 
(433 to 427 B.C.) inclusive, the second from 88.3 to 89.2 (426 
to 423 B.C.) inclusive. The total of the money borrowed dur- 
ing the first seven years from all these treasuries amounts to 
about 4729 talents 2625 drachmae 2 obols, that borrowed 
during the last four years or wevternpis from the treasury 
of Athené Polias—the amount borrowed from the other 
treasuries, though not great, is uncertain—to about 747 talents 
4178 drachmae, in all 5477 talents 803 drachmae 2 obols. 
Interest is charged on the whole of this sum; calculated, 
during the last four years, of which alone the accounts are 
preserved in detail, according to Boeckh, at the 300th part 
of a drachma for a mina per day, or at 1} per cent. for 
the year. 

It may be observed (1) that this inscription affords an 
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important evidence of the existence of a sacred fund which 
was also public (see infra). 

(2) If the 3000 talents mentioned in the last inscription 
(C. I. A. 32) were repaid in the year 418, as supposed by 
Boeckh, it may be conjectured that they were a repayment 
to the temple treasures of a part of the sums here set 
down as borrowed. Otherwise there is no indication that 
the interest was ever paid or the principal returned. 

(3) The inscription proves that the Athenian war ex- 
penditure was very far from being paid out of the income 
of the year; and that the sums borrowed were much 
larger, probably because there was a larger fund from which 
to borrow, during the first seven years than during the 
four subsequent years of the period to which the inscrip- 
tion refers. The argument of Kirchhoff supposes that the 
treasury was exhausted in the year 428. But the inscrip- 
tion tends to show, though the fragmentary state of part of 
it makes any inference difficult, that the treasury held out 
at any rate until the middle of 426. And it should be ob- 
served that the 4729 talents form the expenditure, not only 
of the first five years of the war, but also of the two years 
which preceded it. 

A question which has been discussed by Boeckh, Staats- 
haush. i. pp. 221, 575 ff., naturally arises in connexion with 
this inscription: in what relation did the sacred treasure 
stand to the secular, or rather what made the distinction 
between them? The ¢épos would naturally appear to be 
secular treasure; as the quota to the Goddess and the 
gold and silver plate contained in the inventories are sacred 
treasure. The first was under the control of the Helleno- 
tamiae, the second under that of the raylau ris "AOnvalas 
and the rayta: tév ddAwy Oedv. But besides the quota and 
the articles of gold and silver plate, there were large sums 
of money kept in the.temple which had a less strictly con- 
secrated character. These may be described as held in 
trust by the corporation: that is to say, they were also- 
under the care of the rapia: rijs Oeod, but they might be 
lent with the consent of the ecclesia in the service of the 
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state, whereas no such limitation was imposed as far as we 
know on the use of the ¢dpos or of other moneys in the 
hands of the Hellenotamiae. The repayment of 3000 
talents (C.I.A. 32) seems to confirm this view. For so large 
a sum cannot be supposed to have been the private property 
of the temple. Again, for the sums taken from the temple 
the state was in the habit, as we have seen, of professing 
to pay a small interest. But we have no record of interest 
claimed on any but sacred treasure. 

The following extracts from inscriptions taken from 
Kirchhoff, p. 36 ff, indicate a difference between the func- 
tions of the Hellenotamiae and of the rayla: ris ’AOnvaias, 
and therefore between a secular and a sacred treasury. 

C.I.A. 314, 315. The payments received by the ém- 
ordra. or curators of the building of the Propylaea are 
divided at the end into three separate accounts: of the 
money received, (1) mapa rép aplorépwv é|moraz[ dv ots] 
"Emuxdfs éypal pparev |e Ooplx[ vos]: (2) mapa rapdv oft ra rH ]s 
Oeod éralulevov] ofs Kpdrns éyp[aypa|reve Aaya rpeds]: (3) 
[ma]pa “EdAnvorapy[idy| ofs [Ipwroy[évns eypay|ydreve Kn- 
[piore]ds rod Evp[paxixod Pdplov pra amd rod [ralAdvrov. 
The last words seem to indicate that the quota of the 
Goddess was on one occasion devoted to the building of 
the Propylaea. Cp. also C. IA. 309, 310, 312. 

C.I.A. 140. If the conjectural restoration of the last 
lines is correct, the treasures of the apdévaos are handed 
over to the Hellenotamiae for the service of the state. 

C. I. A. 180-183. The Hellenotamiae are repeatedly 
mentioned in this inscription as having money handed over 
or lent to them by the raptor ris "A@nvatas: and C.I.A. 188, 
189 (an inscription of the end of the Peloponnesian War) 
contains a record of money paid to the Hellenotamiae by 
the raytat tepdv ypnudrwv tis *AOnvatas for public purposes, 
imto.s ciros, és Thy duwBeAlav. See also C.I.A. 273. 

From the evidence of these inscriptions, from the great- 
ness of the sums taken from or paid back to the Goddess 
and the other deities, from the practice of reckoning 
interest, it seems to be clearly proved that there was 
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a sacred fund which was likewise capable of being used 
in the public service. It is probable from the different 
classes of officers who had the care of the public treasure © 
that there was also a-secular fund in which the ¢dpos, i. e. 
the 3%th, would be included, but this is not established with 
equal clearness. Pericles, when he speaks of the 6000 
talents (ii. 13 med.), makes no distinction. And the amount 
of the sums paid into and out of the sacred fund makes it 
improbable that there was any other fund as large or larger 
which was independent of it. Whether the quota to the 
Goddess was included in the public sacred fund, or remained 
the more private property of the temple, is uncertain. 


The inscription C.I.A. 273, which records the loan: of 
the sacred treasure, has also an historical interest derived 
from the mention of names and events which occur in 
Thucydides. 
~ Under Ol. 88.4, 425-424 B.C., appears the name of De- 
mosthenes, and probably that of Nicias :— 


otparnyots me[ pt Ile|Aomévynooy Anpoobéver ’Adxiobévovs 
"Adid[valo] 4 4 4 (= 30 talents). 

ét[€]pa ddous orparnyots [Nixia Nixnpdrov Kvdalvyridn Hi (= 
roo talents). 


The first payment is made in the fourth, the second. in 
the ninth prytany. Probably the reference is to the employ- 
ment of Demosthenes at Pylos late in 425, and of Nicias at 
Cythera early in the summer of 424. (Thuc. iv. 27, 53.) 

Regarded from the historical point of view, C. I. A. 273 
may be placed with another class of inscriptions from which 
the results obtained are rather historical than financial. 
To these we will proceed : 

The money expended from the sacred treasury appears 
to have been reckoned in two forms. In one of these forms 
it was regarded as a debt to the temple, having to pay 
interest, of which calculation is made. In the other form 
the account is simply a record of sums paid to the generals 
or other officers to be used in the public service. . 
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In the second form of the account, as might be expected, 
no interest appears; and mention of the rayéat, not of both 
‘toplac and Aoyoral, occurs. | 

The inscriptions of the second class which relate to the 
narrative of Thucydides, arranged in order of time, are as 
follows :— 

(1) The words zpos Zaptov[s] and the number of talents 
expended, 128, 368, and ‘908, in all 1404, are legible on a 
small fragment (C.I.A. 177), which may therefore be re- 
ferred with probability to the revolt of Samos (Thuc. i. 116, 
117), The words ’A@nvatas and ray.é|v| show that the sums 
mentioned were borrowed from the treasury of Athené. 

(2) Another inscription (C.I.A. 179 and Supp.) clearly 
referring to events mentioned by Thucydides partly agrees 
and partly disagrees with his narrative of them. On a 
fragment of marble containing 22 lines more or less com- 
plete occur the following words :— , 

1. 7. [wapéd0cav] orparnyois és Kopxtvpay rots 
[ mpdrous éx |7Agovert Aakedaipovim Aakla- 
[d7, [Ipwréq] Aigwve?, Avorivm Etwvopel. 
1. 13. [eat Awevdous]| apxovrtos kal éxi ris BovAns 
ae ef mapé |Socav orpatnyots és Kop- 
| kUpay Tots devrép |ous xaA€ovor, TAavcwvr 
[ex Kepayéwv, Meray]éver Kowrei, Apaxoyrt- 
[dn Barjdev, émt rijs| Aiavridos mputavelas. 
Cp. Thuc. i. 45, 51, where the Athenians send two squadrons | 
to the aid of Corcyra, the first commanded by Lacedae- 
monius the son of Cimon, Diotimus the son of Strombichus, 
and Proteas the son of Epicles, the second by Glaucon the 
son of Leagrus and Andocides the son of Leogoras. The 
name of the Archon is lost, but the words éal ’Awevdous (he 
was Archon in 433-432) exactly fill up a vacant space. In 
the inscription we observe that Dracon or Dracontides takes 
the place of Andocides the son of Leogoras as the second 
commander of the second expedition. There can be no 
doubt that Thucydides and the inscription refer to the 
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same event, and this being so, the authority of the marble 
is to be preferred to that of the book, though there is no 
reason for suspecting the reading. 

(3) In Thucydides, ii. 23, mention is made of Carcinus and 
Proteas, who with Socrates were sent with a hundred ships 
to devastate the coast of the Peloponnesus in the first year 
of the war. The first two names are found in a fragment 
recently discovered (C. I. A. Supp. 179 a-d. p. 32) :— 

I. 11. -ave? TI[plorég Aigwr| ef] 
1. 16.. radra €5d0y Kapxive|.| Oopixio. 
1. 18. [Kap|xiv@ Oopixlo. 


On other fragments, assigned by Kirchhoff to the same 
tablet, in which he supposes the expenditure of the years 
432-424 to have been given, are traces of an expedi- 
tion against Macedonia (Thuc. i. 61?) and Sicily (Thue. 
iii. 86°. | 
(4). A long but very imperfect inscription (C.I.A. 
180-183, Newton and Hicks, xxiii) records the sums paid 
out of the Athenian treasury in the years 418-415 (Ol. go.3-_ 
g1.2). The dates are fixed by the occurrence of the names 
of financial officers found elsewhere, and by the following 
coincidences with the narrative of Thucydides. 
In the accounts of the first year, 418-417, we find the 
words— 
-ous Tois peta Anuocbévous, 
and again— 
[SmAtray|wyods rots pera Anp[oobévovs], Thuc. v. 80, 
and— 


[o|rparnyots Nuxia Nexnpdz[ ov Kudavr |iin. Thuc. v. 83. 


In the accounts of the second year, 417-416, occur the 
words— 


[Tevot]a Tevoydxov Kegadidev, KXeopjder Avxol pndovs, | 


to whom it is recorded that ten talents were paid. Cp. 
Thuc. v. 84, where Cleomedes the son of Lycomedes and — 
Tisias the son of Tisimachus command the expedition 
against Melos. 
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In the accounts of the third year, 416-415, more famous 
names occur— 
[Nexéa Nu]«npdrov Kvdavridn cat rapedpo . . 
and— 
[orp]arnyots és Sixe[ Alay A ]AKuBiddy Aapdxe . . 
and again— 
otpatynyois és Suxed[ lav A |AKiBiddy Aapdxe . . 


and again— 
ATTIT.....(=14 talents). 


In the accounts of the fourth year, 415-414, occur the 
words, éml ris “Avtioxidos dyddéns mputavevovons tpiz|n iwépa 
tis mpu|tavelas “EAAnvoraptas Kal rapédpois ’Apioroxp| ar jet 
Eiovope cal Evvdpxover Whihl (= 300 talents) otro. 8 eocay 
[rh ev SuxeAla or |paria (Kirchhoff writes h[ hl], but accord- 
ing to Hicks the three ciphers are quite legible); and again, 
“EAAnvoraplais (x.t.A.) és Tals] vabds Tas és Du[ KeAlay wapédoper | 
ra. xpy|jara TTT TXX (4 talents 2000 drachmae). 

In the summary of the accounts at the end of the year 
the three hundred talents reappear, together with the lesser 
sums expended :— 

kepddraiov dvalAdpuaros tod éxt r[ Hs] apxis MHA TTT 

.. +» (353 talents). 

Cp. Thuc. vi. 94 fin., cal ddixdpevor és Kardynv xatadapBdvovor 
Tovs Te imméas HKovras éx Tov AOnvdv wevtjKxovta Kat d.axoclovs, 
dvev tov immo peta oKevgs, os adtebev imtmwv TopicOnoopevor, 
kal innoroédéras tpidkovra, kal tddavta dpyuplov tpiaKdo.a. 
The prytany in which the three hundred talents are given, 
the eighth, corresponds to the beginning of spring, when, 
according to Thucydides, money and other supplies were 
sent to the Athenian army in Sicily. : 

(5) A long but fragmentary inscription (C. I. A. 185; 
Newton and Hicks, xxiv), out of which it is impossible to 
make continuous sense, is assigned to the date Ol. 92. 1-2 ; 
412-411. The writing and the contents are such as we 
should expect to find about this time; and inscriptions of 
the. same character are extant for Ol. 90.3-91.2 (just 
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quoted) and for Ol. 92. 3 and 92.4 or 93.2. It therefore 
very probably belongs to the intermediate years. 

Two interesting but uncertain conjectures, if they could 
be accepted, would confirm this date. 

Boeckh proposes to restore 1. 5 (A) thus— 


[ex rv eis ras Tpu|jpers Gv TapeAdBoul ev mapa TGv TpoTEepwv 
TOpLav. | 

‘From the money for the triremes which we received 
from the last treasurers.’ 


He ingeniously argues that the inscription refers to the 
reserve fund of 1000 talents, which was not to be touched 
until Athens was in the last extremity. But it is not said 
either in ii. 24 or in viii. 15 that the 1000 talents were es- 
pecially reserved for the building of triremes. Hence the 
words els ras tpinpers do not identify this occasion with that 
mentioned in viii. 15, and very probably refer to some 
other: money must constantly have been ‘spent on tri- 
remes. There was another provision, that 100 triremes 
were to be set apart annually, and only used, like the 
money, when the enemy menaced the Piraeus with a fleet. 
This latter provision it must have been impossible to ob- 
serve after the Syracusan expedition. Nothing is said 
about it in vill. 15. And it is quite distinct from the pro- 
vision respecting the 1000 talents. The conjectural restora- 
tion, as will be seen by the letters, is of the most doubtful 
kind. 

Again, the words a6 zpv[raveias] in 1. 11 (A) have been 
thought to show that the accounts of sums paid out at the 
end of Ol. 92.1 are dated ‘from a (previous) prytany,’ not 
‘in a prytany,’ a6 mpuravelas, not én ris (say Oivntdos) apv- 
tavetas. And here a trace has been found of the government 
of the 400, B.C. 411; for after the expulsion of the senate of 
500 there would be no regular prytanies. But the words are 
too imperfect to allow any inference to be drawn from them. 

(6) C.I.A. 188, 189 is an inscription of which the first 
part is very complete, and contains the accounts of Ol. 92.3, 
410-409, the year following that in which the history of 
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Thucydides concludes. It illustrates the exhaustion of the 
Athenian finances after the Sicilian expedition and the 
troubles of the year 411 (cp. viii. 76, of ye ujre dpytpiov éru 
elxov TéuTev, GAN avrol émopiCovro of otparidrat). For the 
heading of the inscription referring to the payments of the 
whole year describes them as made ék ‘rév émerefwy, none 
of them are made ef év mapeAdBouev mapa tav TpoTépwr 
tauiav. So that the money belonging to the sacred 
treasure must have been nearly or quite exhausted by 
the middle of 410. 

The sum expended in the year, of which the record is 
nearly complete, amounts to about 180 talents. On this 
fact Kirchhoff bases his estimate of the annual income of 
the sacred treasure at 200 talents. 

There are a few other inscriptions relating to finance 
which stand in a more accidental relation to the narrative 
of Thucydides; such as the fragments of the accounts 
drawn up by the overseers of the Propylaea while in pro- 
cess of erection (C.I.A. 314, 315; cp. Thuc. iii. 17), of the 
accounts of the officers who had charge of the sacred islands 
Delos and Rhenea, belonging to the Archonship of Crates 
and Apseudes, 434, 433 (C.I.A. 283; cp. iii. 104), and lastly 
the lists of confiscated property sold by the Poletae. 
Some fragments of these last (C.I.A. 274-277 and Supp.) 
contain names of persons who, according to Andoc. de 
Myst., were punished by confiscation of their goods for the 
mutilation of the Hermae or the profanation of the mysteries. 


II. Decrees of the senate and people not already men- 
tioned, and not relating to finance, which illustrate the 
history of Thucydides, are the following :— 

C.I. A. 9 is an inscription no longer existing and incor- 
rectly copied, but of great importance. It contains a decree 
(1) requiring the Erythraeans to contribute to the Pan- 
athenaic festival something, probably victims, worth 3 minae, 
under a penalty: (2) creating a BovA7n of the democratic type 
consisting of 120 members, who are to be at least 30 years of 
age. Their oath of office and the penalties which attach to 
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the non-enforcement of it by the then senate are inserted 
in the decree. Mention occurs in the oath of [oi és] Midous 
gvyd[vres|. In another part of the decree penalties are im- 
posed upon persons guilty of homicide, impiety, or treason. 
The two fragmentary inscriptions which follow (C. I. A. 
10, 11) also relate to Erythrae, the former making mention 
of lawsuits, the latter of an oath to be taken by the Ery- 
thraeans. All these three relate to the times between the 
Persian and the Peloponnesian wars. The form of the letters 
is said to show that 10 belongs to a time before 450. Both 
9 and 10 mention éicxomo.: cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1021 ff. 
C.J. A. 13. Cp. 36. Both these relate to Colophon. 
The first is part of a decree receiving the Colophonians 
into alliance, to which is attached a form of oath. The 
second is a decree conferring protection and other favours 
and honours on Aretus the Colophonian, for services ren- 
dered to the Athenian people and their army ([k]al rots. 
otpatidéras), probably at the time when Paches took Notium 
and restored it to the Colophonians; Thuc. iii. 34. 
Supplement 27 a contains two decrees of the senate and 
people. The first, proposed by Diognetus, prescribes the 
terms of an oath to be taken by the Athenian senate and 
dicasts to the Chalcidians, and by all the Chalcidians of 
full age to Athens. The Athenians promise not to expel. 
the Chalcidians from their country, and not to disfranchise, 
banish, arrest, kill, or fine, any individual Chalcidian un- 
tried («|p |frov) without the consent of the Athenian people. 
Compare Thuc. viii. 48 fin., of the allies, cal dxpito. av Kal 
Bualorepov anobvjckev. They on their part promise to be 
faithful allies, and to pay a tribute of an amount such as the 
Athenians may agree to impose (év dy mei0w ’A@nvatovs). 
According to the second decree, moved by Anticles, five 
commissioners are sent to receive the oath. The hostages 
are to remain as they are for the present. .The daréAeva of 
foreigners residing in Chalcis, and of all who have received 
the privilege from Athens, is to be maintained. The decree 
is to be inscribed on a column at Athens at the expense of, 
the Chalcidians, and to be deposited in the temple of Zeus 
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at Chalcis. Three members of the senate are to offer sacri- 
fices on behalf of Euboea in consequence of certain oracles. 
An addition to the second decree, moved by Archestratus, 
provides that crimes involving a penalty of banishment, 
death, or disfranchisement, are to be sent for trial to 
Athens; and that the generals are to take care of Euboea. 

The decrees, of which the tone is conciliatory, appear to 
belong to a time shortly after the reduction of Euboea by 
Pericles, Thuc. i. 114. Anticles is the name of one of the 
Athenian commanders at Samos (i. 117): Archestratus, of 
one of the commanders at Potidaea (i. 57). 

This is one of the most perfect of early Greek inscrip- 
tions, and has more the character of a regular prose com- 
position, or of a page out of history, than any other. 

Supp. 224 is a long but fragmentary inscription, prob- 
ably earlier than 447, relating to the constitution of Miletus. 

28 and 29 are decrees respecting the relations of Athens 
to the Athenian cleruchs of Hestiaea in Euboea, who were 
settled there after the revolt, Ol. 83. 4, B.c. 445 (cp. 
Thucyd. i. 114 fin., vii. 57 init.). The inscription is inferred, 
from the writing as well as from the contents, to be older 
than the Peloponnesian War. It contains provisions (1) 
for regulating the traffic and the payment of tolls on the 
route between Hestiaea and Athens by way of Oropus ; 
(2) respecting the trial of causes, either at Athens or by 
inhabitants of Hestiaea. 

33 (cp. Supp.) records a treaty with Rhegium made in 
Ol. 86. 4, B.C. 433. Nothing is said in Thucydides of the 
original making of the treaty. But compare the next: 

Suppl. 33 @ is the subscription of a treaty with Leontini 
also made in 433 B.C., the archonship of Apseudes, two years 
before the war, and apparently on the same day. Six 
years afterwards the Leontines and their allies, including the 
Rhegians, who were then engaged in a war with the Syra- 
cusans, applied for a new alliance with Athens, cara wadavay 
Evupaxlav (Thue. iii. 86 med.), being possibly that which 
is recorded in the inscription, but more probably a much 
older one: cp. note on ii. 22, 3. 
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40 contains three decrees relating to the Methoneans and 
Perdiccas. According to the provisions of the first decree, 
the Methonaeans are only to pay the quota of ,th to the 
Goddess ; and, if they are useful to the Athenians ‘as they 
are now, and still better,’ they are not to be subject to any 
general but only to a special regulation respecting arrears. 
of tribute. To Perdiccas three ambassadors are sent: he is 
to be told that he must allow the Methonaeans the free 
use of the sea, and not pass through their country without 
permission being first obtained from them... If he and the 
Methonaeans consent, the ambassadors are to arrange 
matters between them, but if not, their differences are to 
be brought to Athens: if he makes his conduct agreeable 
to the troops at Cape Posidium the Athenians will have 
a good opinion of him, yréuas dyabas mept adrod efovow. 

By the second decree the Methonaeans receive per- 
mission to export corn up to a certain amount from Byzan- 
tium, and are not to be hindered in doing so by some 
officers called Wardens of the Hellespont. As in the 
former decree, they are only subject to special regulations 
about aid to be given to the Athenian state or any other 
service required of the allies. The differences with Per- 
diccas still continue. The third decree is a mere fragment. 

42 is a treaty made with Perdiccas, but the fragments of 
the inscription have no connected meaning. The treaty 
refers to Arrhibaeus, and among the names appended to it 
are those of Alcetas (Plato, Gorg. 471) and Philip (Thuc. 
i. 57), the brothers of Perdiccas, and of Archelaus the son 
of Perdiccas. 

In inscription 43, to which no meaning can be given, the 
names of Perdiccas and perhaps Arrhibaeus also occur. 

45. In the archonship of Aristion, B.c. 421, one Asteas of 
Alea is inscribed as proxenus and benefactor of Athens. 

46 > (Supp.). A fragment of a treaty of the Athenians 
with the Argives, Mantineans, and Eleans, recorded also with 
very slight variations in Thucyd. v. 47. For a full discus- 
sion of it see note in loco. The difficulty there mentioned, 
namely that the space which requires to be filled up in the: 
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inscription is too great for the number of letters in the text 
of Thucydides, would be removed if we could suppose that 
vacant spaces were left between the clauses. It is beau- 
fully printed in Poppo, 2nd ed. min. (Stahl), end of bk. v. 

47 is a decree, not later than Ol. go (B.C. 420 to 417), 
respecting trierarchs and payment of sailors, but no con- 
nected meaning can be elicited from it. 

49. The words occur “YrépBodos cize. If this be the 
demagogue Hyperbolus, exiled about 419 B.C., the inscrip- 
tion would be of an earlier date. 

50 is a treaty between the Athenians and Argives, not 
that given in v. 47, and therefore probably that referred to 
in v. 82 fin. 

51 has important additions in the Supplement. Fora full 
discussion of it see supra, pp. xX, XXi. 

52 is a treaty between the Athenians and Bottiaeans. 
Spartolus, which as we learn from Thucydides (ii. 79) was 
a city in Bottiaea, was to have been given up by the Lace- 
daemonians to Athens, when peace was made in 421, on 
condition that the place should be independent, but might 
be received if willing into the Athenian alliance (v. 18 med.). 

54 is a decree about an expedition of 30 ships of war. 
For the question whether this is the Melian expedition 
(Thuc. v. 84), see supra, p. xx. 

55 also relates to an expedition, consisting of 60 ships ; 
it is indicated by the datives in ats to be not older than 
Ol. go. It has been thought to refer to the first decree for 
the Sicilian expedition ; but see supra, p. xix. 

56 contains a tribute of honour decreed to the Samians 
because they had emancipated (?) themselves, 8r. odas 
airovs [7Aevdépwoar|, evidently referring to the events of 
412 recorded in Thucydides, viii. 21. Mention is made 
in the decree of deaths, exiles, and confiscations inflicted 
by the Samian people, and of certain offenders whom they 
are to send to Athens. 

57 contains a decree limiting the power of the senate, 
probably after the overthrow of the 400. Mention occurs 
of 500 men, and, shortly afterwards, of 500 drachmae. 
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59 contains a decree in honour of Thrasybulus, Agoratus, 


and others for some service done to the Athenians. This is 
gathered from Lysias c. Agoratum to be the assassination of 
Phrynichus ; see note on Vili. 92. 2. 

71 (Supp.). A defensive alliance made between the 
Athenians and the Halieans, indicated by the form of the 
letters:to be not earlier than OI. 90, and by the subject not 
later than the renewal of the war. This treaty with Halieis 


is not mentioned by Thucydides. But in iv. 45 we are 
told that the Athenians occupied a position near Methoné 


(Methana), and ravaged the territory of Troezen, Halieis, 
and Epidaurus. According to iv. 118 med. an agreement 


was subsequently made with Troezen. And this treaty 


with Halieis, as well as the treaty with Epidaurus men- 


tioned in v. 80 (unless it be the general peace of 421, see 


note), may be connected with the same occurrence. 

A long and almost complete inscription lately discovered 
at Eleusis illustrates the sacred character of the ‘ Pelasgian 
ground’ mentioned by Thucydides, ii. 17. The senate and 
people give directions for offering an dmapyy of wheat and 
barley to the two goddesses of Eleusis, cara r& adérpia Kal 
THv pavreray Thv éy AcekdGv. The allies of Athens are re- 
quired, and all the cities of Hellas are invited, to join in the 
offering. There is appended an amendment or additional 
proposal moved by Lampon, perhaps the celebrated sooth- 
sayer, part of which is as follows: rév 6 Baoli]Aéa dptom 
Ta tepd ta ev t[G|e TleAapyuxd Kal rd Aowmdv pH evidptecOar 
Bapodvs ev To TleAapyike dvev ris Bovdjs Kal Tod Sijwov, pnde 
tovs AlOovs Téuvew éx Tod TleAapyiKod, pyde yijv exodyew pnde 
AlOovs. The inscription is edited by M. Foucart in the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, iv. p. 225. The 
use of , not $, is said by him to fix the date after 454, the 
datives in -now before 415. As the character of the early 
part of the inscription seems to assign it to a time of peace, 
it may belong to the peace of Nicias, or more probably to. 
the years preceding the Peloponnesian War. 

The words immediately preceding the regulation about 
the Pelasgicum are remarkable: pijva dé éuBddAAew “Exarov-. 
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Bava tov véov dpxovra. It has been hitherto supposed 
that in the fifth century B.C., as in later times, the month 
intercalated was Poseideon (Dec.-Jan.). The inscription 
would seem to show either that any month might be inter- 
calated, or that it was sometimes necessary to intercalate 
an additional month. It also raises a doubt whether the 
Athenians about the time of the Peloponnesian War em- 
ployed a fixed cycle of years, that of Meton or any other, 
and did not rather intercalate a month when necessary 
(Droysen, in ‘Hermes’ for 1880, x. p. 364). The inscrip- 


‘tion affords a fresh illustration of the uncertainty of Greek 


chronology, considered in the note on ii. 2. 

M. Foucart interprets the words of the intercalation of a 
day or a few days in the month Hecatombaeon. But surely, 
as Droysen says, they must refer to the whole month. 

For an inscription subsequent to the Archonship of 
Euclides which has been thought to throw some light on 
i. 77, év tais EvpBoralas mpds Tods Svupdyous dikas, see infra, 
note on fvuBdrarar dfxar. 


III. Dedicatory inscriptions. 

For the inscription on the serpent which once supported 
the tripod dedicated by the Greeks after the battle of 
Plataea, see note on i. 132. 3. -A fuller and more recent 
account ‘of this ancient monument by the author there 
quoted, Frick, will be found in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, Suppl. iii. pp. 485-556. 

For the inscription on the altar erected by Pisistratus son’ 
of Hippias, see note on vi. 54. 7. . 

A curious coincidence with the words of Thucydides is 
presented by C.I.A. 340. -A pedestal of Pentelic marble 
preserves the words— 


EPOIKON | EXPOTEIAAIAN 


Cp. Thue. ii. 70, cat torepov émolkovs éavtav ereuwar és Thy: 
Tloridacay kal KareKicay. 
For an inscription relating to Corcyra, see note on 
iii. 84. 1. 
f 2 
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IV. Sepulchral inscriptions. 

The inscription in honour of the dead who fell at Potidaea 
(C.I.A. 442) is given in the note oni. 61. 3. That on the 
fallen of the tribe Erechtheis (C.I.A. 433) is given in the note 
on i, 103. 1, and alluded to in other passages of this essay. 

An inscription (C. I. A. 446) over those who fell at Poti- 
daea, Amphipolis, and elsewhere, and another over those 
who fell at Thasos (C. I. A. 432), are discussed on iv. 129. 

For the beautiful epitaph of Simonides on Archedice, 
the daughter of Hippias, see text, vi. 59. 

C.I.A. 475, [A]ofu@ Oavovons eiul cfjua Mupivns might be 
attributed to the time of the great plague, were not the 
writing (®¢) too archaic. 

C.I.A. 479, 483 are fragments of sepulchral monuments 
found among what are supposed to be the remains of the 
Themistoclean walls :-— 

479. Sipa Pilrlov maidds réde.... kar |éOnxer, 
Zryciov, dv Odvaros [daxpu|ders Kadéxer. 
The inscription is broken into two pieces, and is not written 
metrically. 


483. "Avriddrov. | Kaddwvidns érolet | 6 Aewviov. 


Compare Thucydides’ description of the structure of the 
wall (i. 93 init.) : ‘To this day the structure shows evidence 
of haste. The foundations are made up of all sorts of 
stones, in some places unwrought, and laid just as each 
worker brought them ; there were many columns too, taken 
Srom sepulchres, and many old stones already cut, inserted 
in the work.’ 


Such appears to be the amount of light thrown upon 
Thucydides by Greek inscriptions. The comparison of 
them would have been more interesting had we been able 
freely to accept the conjectures of archaeologists. There is 
always a temptation to convert the uncertain and indefinite 
into the definite and certain. The greater the ingenuity 
the greater the fascination, though often the greater the 
improbability. But we must remember that there are 
myths or romances of modern criticism as well as of early 
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history, and in the latter half of the nineteenth century we 
have not so much to fear from the last as from the first. 
"Iows TO ph) pvdGdes adtav drepréctepov paveirar, but opéApa 
Kpiveww avta dpkotyTws &&e.. A few grains of fact secured to 
the world once for all are of more value than many brilliant 
theories which appear and disappear, like intellectual me- 
teors, in successive generations. 

The evil tendency of the study is that it encourages the 
habit of conjecture, which has already been one of the 
great corruptions of philology. There is a necessity for. 
making too much out of a few letters or words, and thus 
appearing to obtain a result commensurate with the 
labour spent upon them. The slenderness of his materials 
leads the enquirer to snatch at chance coincidences. His 
honest enthusiasm will sometimes make him forget that 
the words or letters upon which his conclusion is based 
are due to conjecture. He is too apt to apply an inscrip- 
tion to the interpretation of a difficulty in an ancient 
author. Where the balance of probability is just in favour 
of a conclusion, it is assumed by him to be a certainty; and 
the new fact which is supposed to be proved is set rolling, 
and draws after it other inferences still more uncertain. A 
possible deduction from the inscriptions, such as the doubling 
of the Athenian tribute-money, or the transfer of the com- 
mon treasury from Delos to Athens in the year 454 (resting 
only on the circumstance that in this year the quota lists 
begin), is repeated at second or third hand as a great his- 
torical discovery. In the absence of contemporary, we 
are satisfied with later, evidence; and the older history of 
Athens is interpreted by inscriptions of the second or third 
century, and inscriptions of the second or third century are 
explained by the older history of Athens. Where singular 
forms of grammar occur only once or twice, e.g. ow6 for 
oéow, or the omission of the article, we are not quite cer- 
tain how much is to be attributed to the carelessness of the 
engraver. On the other hand, from the frequent repetition 
of it, there can be no doubt that the form of the third 
person plural imperative, -do0@wv for -€c0wy, is a real variety 
of inflexion. The uncertainty in the use of several letters, 
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even in the same inscription, or the inconsistency of the 
writing and the subject (C.I.A. 8, 93, 283), suggests doubts 
as to the limits within which this undoubtedly valid argu- 
ment of date may be employed. The considerable differ- 
ences which occur in the interpretation and reading of the 
text as given by Boeckh, Kirchhoff, Kohler, Newton and 
Hicks, are another element of uncertainty. . 
All these are reasons for hesitation. They show that we 
must not indulge in sanguine or exaggerated language, but 
must confine ourselves to general results. And general 
results, when they relate to the history of the past, are by 
no means to be despised. Though we cannot rewrite the 
history of Greece out of her stones, is it a small thing to 
know that inscriptions of the fifth century before Christ 
confirm and illustrate the great literary works of the same 
age? They bring nearer home to us Greek political in- 
stitutions, the great struggle for freedom, the writings of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon. They realize to us 
the innumerable details of private life about which history 
is silent ; they illustrate forcibly some of the characteristics 
of Athenian public life, such as the imperative nature of 
duty to the state, the universal responsibility and liability 
to audit of treasurers and other officers, the great number 
of citizens annually chosen by lot to take part in the admi- 
nistration of the city (Thuc. ii. 40 init.). They add to our 
previous knowledge a few facts. They make an important 
contribution to the history of the Greek alphabet. And 
the investigation of them, especially on the spot, is full of 
interest independently of the result. To be busy on Greek 
soil, under the light of the blue heaven, amid the scenes of 
ancient glory, in reading inscriptions, or putting together frag- 
ments of stone or marble, has a charm of another kind than 
that which is to be found in the language of ancient authors. 
Yet even to appreciate truly the value of such remains, it is 
to the higher study of the mind of Hellas and of her great 
men that we must return, finding some little pleasure by the 
way (like that of looking at an autograph) in deciphering 
the handwriting of her children amid the dust of her ruins. 





NOTE ON. THE 


GEOGRAPHY OF THUCYDIDES. 


VARIOUS difficulties have been found in the geography 
of Thucydides: his accounts of places are at variance 
sometimes (1) with facts, sometimes (2) with the state- 
ments of later writers. It may be said of his descriptions 
generally, as of most early descriptions, that they are. 
graphic rather than accurate. When we try to reproduce 
_ them in the mind something fS wanting. For example, we 
‘do not gather from his narrative where the Euryelus was 
situated by which the Athenians, and also Gylippus, as- 
cended the heights of Epipolae (note on vii. 42. 4), or how 
the Syracusan defences lay after the completion of the third 
counter-wall (note on vii. 7.1), or how the dolphins were 
placed for the protection of the Athenian ships in the great 
Syracusan harbour (note on vii. 38. 3). The topography 
of battles is often imperfect, and sometimes leads to a diffi- 
culty in the explanation of them. The narrative of the 
battle of Amphipolis leads to the inference (see Arnold’s 
Appendix) that the city was not at the top but on the slope 
of the hill which Cleon ascended with his army, but this 
can only be inferred with some uncertainty and is not 
definitely expressed. Perhaps without maps and plans a 
better delineation was impossible. The narrative of the 
second sea-fight in the Crisaean gulf (ii. go ff.) is incoherent: 
for we are not told what happened to that portion of the 
Peloponnesian fleet which was originally victorious. The 
manner of the attack which ended in the capture of the 
first Syracusan counter-wall (note on vi. 100. 3) is not fully 
described and can only be inferred. Once more, in the 
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calculation of distances the eye or the information of the 
writer was frequently at fault. For examples see below. 

There has been a good deal of controversy on this subject. 
Even into geography the spirit of party may find a way. 
Some commentators have been desirous of maintaining the 
credit of their author, like Dr. Arnold, who was of opinion 
that ‘when Geographers who are also Scholars visit the 
places of which Thucydides speaks personally, most of the 
difficulties in his descriptions will vanish.’ That remark of 
course supposes that Thucydides, rightly understood, is 
generally or always in the right. We may imagine the 
writer of it to feel what he does not say: ‘The most accu- 
rate and trustworthy of historians can hardly be imagined 
to be ignorant as a schoolboy of geography.’ And certainly 
in his account of Pylos and Sphacteria, Dr. Arnold is ready, 
in a figure, to work a miracle in order to save the reputation 
of Thucydides. Changes in the formation of the coast are 
the ‘ Deus ex machina’ to which he has recourse. 

Yet it may very likely be true that Thucydides is far 
behind Strabo or Pausanias or Stephanus Byzantinus in 
geography, though his conception of history may be quite 
unattainable by them. Still greater would be the dis- 
parity of his knowledge when compared with that of a 
modern traveller, such as Colonel Leake or Sir William 
Gell. For the knowledge of geography is always growing 
with time, while history fades into the distance. The 
materials of the one are increasing, while the materials of 
the other are diminishing. The credibility of an author’s 
geography is not therefore to be judged of by the credi- 
bility of his history, because in the one far more than in 
the other he is dependent on the conditions of his age. 

In this short note it is not intended to enter into the 
discussion of particular passages, but rather to urge two 
general principles: (1) that geographical accuracy is not 
to be expected from a writer of the age of Thucydides: 
(2) that the number of his inaccuracies shows them to be 
attributable rather to his ignorance, than to the ignorance 
of later writers, or of ourselves. 
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To attempt to reconcile the geography of Thucydides 
with facts may be the same error in kind, though not in 
degree, as to try and adapt the drive of Telemachus be- 
tween Sparta and Pylos to the present condition of the 
country, or to seek for the cave by which Odysseus was 
deposited, on the sea-shore of Ithaca. As the more fami- 
liar features of a scene are likely to be reproduced in the 
creations of the poet, so the ancient historiam*will roughly 
guess distances. But he may often make mistakes about a 
region with which he was unacquainted, and he will not al- 
ways be able to judge what amount of description is re- 
quired in order to place before his readers a just conception 
of a place or of a battle. There were no surveys of coun- 
tries or measurements of distances in the age of Herodotus 
and Thucydides (except along the course of great roads such 
as the Persian highways), but only the proverbially uncertain 
measure of a day’s journey or of a day’s sail (see Thuc. ii. 
97, and Arnold’s note). There were no correct maps, but 
only rude delineations such as made Herodotus laugh 
(iv. 36). The eye was the judge of the distance across a 
strait or across the entrance of a harbour. Daily expe- 
rience tells us how seldom the power of judging distances 
is found in any one who has not been trained by long habit. 

Some of the errors in Thucydides which have suggested 
the above remarks are the following :— 

ii. 86 med. The distance of Rhium in Achaia from Rhium 
on the opposite coast is said by Thucydides to be less than 
a mile (7 stadia). According to Col. Leake (Morea, ii. 148) 
‘the distance is little, if at all, short of a mile and a half,’ 
and would have been considerably greater in ancient times 
if we assume, as in this particular instance there is reason 
for thinking, that the sea, owing to the deposits of rivers, 
has retreated about 250 yards on the south, and somewhat 
less on the north coast. 

iv. 8 med. The southern entrance of the harbour formed 
by the bay of Navarino is said by Col. Leake to be more 
than 1400 yards in width, and the northern about 150 
yards. But according to Thucydides, the northern entrance 
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admitted the passage of only two ships, the southern of not 
more than eight or nine, and the Lacedaemonians had in- 


tended to block up both passages by ships placed length- 


ways. See note on iv. 3. I. 

iv. 57 init. According to Thucydides, Thyrea was situ- 
ated about Io stadia from the sea, or about 14 of a mile. 
According to Col. Leake (Morea, ii. 492) ‘it is at least 
three times “that distance. Other writers suggest other 
‘sites. But there are no remains which agree with the 
distance mentioned in Thucydides (Bursian, Geographie 
von Griechenland, ii. p. 70). 

iv. 66 med. According to Thucydides, Megara was situ- 
ated 8 stadia from the sea-port of Nisaea: according to 
Strabo (ix. 1. 4, p. 391) 18 stadia was the distance. He is 
followed by Col. Leake (Northern Greece, ii. 401 ff.) and 
Ross, though Arnold, whose opinion is adopted in the note 
on iii. 51. 3, differs from them. 

vi. 104 med. Gylippus sailing from Tarentum to Sicily 
was caught by a storm in the Terinaean; gulf. But the 
Terinaean gulf, called also the Sinus Hipponiates, is on 
the west coast of Italy (Pliny, iii. 72. 5, 10). See note 
in loco. 

viii. 88 init.’ Alcibiades is described as sailing straight 
from Samos to Phaselis and Caunus on his way to As- 


pendus, and as returning to Samos from Caunus and 


Phaselis (108 init.). The inverse order in both cases is 
the true one. Dr. Arnold supposes the words to mean 
‘straight to Phaselis, having first touched at Caunus ;’ ‘from 
Caunus, and before that from Phaselis” But this explana- 
tion is forced in itself, and is rendered impossible by the 
repetition of the wrong order in the description of the re- 
turn voyage. 

viii. 101 fin. Similarly, Larissa and Hamaxitus are men- 
tioned in a wrong order (see Strabo, xiii. 1. 47, 48, pp. 604, 
605). ; . 

vi. 72 init. So Naxos and Catana. 

iil, 29 med. So Icarus and Myconus. 

vii. 19 init. Decelea is said to be visible and distant about 
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120 stadia (i.e. about fourteen miles) from Athens, and 
about the same or a little more from Boeotia. In reality it 
was much nearer Boeotia, and the place itself probably not 
visible from Athens. It has been suggested that Thucy- © 
dides is here thinking of the far-off corner of Boeotia at 
Oropus, from which an important road ran through Decelea 


' (vii. 28 init.) to Athens. Still this would only show how 


different his mode of expression is from that of a modern 
writer. 

viii. 26 med. Aé€pov tiv mpd MiArjrov vicov. But Leros 
is forty miles from Miletus. All the MSS. except the 
Vatican read "Edcov, a place of which the name is other- 
wise unknown. Aépor is probably correct, and is confirmed 
by the close connection which we find existing between 
Leros and Miletus in the tribute lists (C. I. A. 37, 226, 
251, 262, 264). 

iii. 4 fin. @pyovy év tH Madéa mpds Bopéay ris TodAEws 
(compare c. 6, mepiopuioduevos TO Tpds voTov). But according 
to Strabo, Malea was at the southern extremity of the 
island: see however note on the passage. 

i. 61 med. dduxdpwevor és Béporay KdxetOev emorpéeyartes. 
But Beroea was several days’ march out of the road from 
Pydna to Potidaea; nor could the Athenians possibly 
have reached Gigonus by slow marches three days after 
their departure from Beroea (kar’-dAlyov 5 apoidvres Tpiraion 
adixovto és Tiywvov). See note 2x loco. 

We may also notice that where Thucydides evidently 
wants to express geographical ideas with precision, as in 
ii. 9 fin., vycor Goa evrds TleAoTovyjcov Kal Kpyrns mpods iALov 
dvicyovta, macat ai dAAat KuxdAddes tA}v MyjAov kal Onpas, or 
in the description of the island of Cythera, iv. 53 fin., 7aca 
(i. e. either 7 vioos or 7) Aakwrixy) yap dvéxet mpos TO SiKedckov 
kat Kpyrixov wéAayos, he has caused a great deal of trouble 
to his interpreters. There is a lesser degree of obscurity in 
the description of the country about Chimerium (i. 46 fin.), 
especially the words fei d@ cal Ovapis worapes, dplwv thy 
Oconportida cat Keorpivny, dv évrds 7) Ukpa dvéxer TO Xewpéprov, 
where Gy refers not to ryv Oconpwrida cat Keorpivyny, but to 
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wotayev, gathered from the previous sentence (scil. the 
Acheron and the Thyamis). 

It is worth while also to compare the description of the 
kingdom of the Odrysae in ii. 97, which though not obscure, 
is cumbrous and very unlike the manner of a modern 
geographer. 


Considering the number of these errors and the proba- 
bility that Thucydides from his imperfect means of know- 
ledge would have fallen into them, is it worth while, for the 
sake of vindicating his credit, either to alter the text, or to 
assume changes in the face of nature, unless there is actual 
proof of them in each particular case? All that we can 
reasonably expect of him is that he should be a little in 
advance of his predecessors, not that he should vie with 
modern accuracy, or equally with a modern historian be 
alive to the value of topography, or realise the fulness and 
minuteness of detail which is required in a describer of 
places or of military movements. 2 ; 





NOTE ON 


AIKAI AITO SYMBOAQN an SYMBOAAIAI. 


SINCE the note on i. 77.1 was printed, the attention of 
the writer has been called to an article in the first number 
of the American Journal of Philology, written by Professor 
Goodwin of Harvard, in which the vexed question of d/kat 
ovp Bera and their relation to dlka: ad7d cupBddrAwy is once 
more discussed. He explains them, not as the same with 
dikar dd ovpBodrwr, i.e. suits brought by a citizen of one 
state against a citizen of another under the rights given by 
a treaty, but, like Boeckh, simply as meaning ‘suits relating 
to contracts’ or ‘business suits.’ He cites three passages 
from Aristotle’s Politics in which the distinction appears to 
him to be clearly observed :— 

iii. 1. 4. 008 of rGv dbixalwy peréxovtes obtws Hore Kat Sixnv 
bméxew Kal dixdcerOat (scil. wodtrar cial): rotro yap bmdpyxet 
kal Tots a70 cvpBddrAwv KoLvwvodor. 

iii. I. 10. kal Tas dikas ducdCover Kata pépos, oloy év Aake- 
daluovt Tas TGV ovpBodralwy dixd er TGV Epdpwv GAdos GdAas. 

ii. 5. 11. A€yw O& Slkas Te mpds GAATAOvS Tepl cUpBoraley 
kal Wevdouaptupiov Kploeis Kal TAOVolwy Kodakelas. 

It is clear that in the first of these passages the words 
G76 ovpBddrwv refer to relations between those who are not 
citizens of the same state; and cupBddAaia in the two last 
passages to those who are; though the word might apply 
equally to all business suits, whether between citizens of the 
same state or not. 

But (1) it may be remarked that the expression quoted 
from the two latter passages of Aristotle, which Professor 
Goodwin cites for the first time, is not the same with that 
in Thucydides, and therefore does not afford a fair basis of 
argument. There is no reason to doubt that the phrase 
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dfkat al Tov cvpPodralwr or dixat Tept cvp~BodrAaiwy means ‘ suits 
about contracts; the dispute is whether quite a different 
phrase, cvpBdraar dixar, may not also mean ‘suits made 
under treaty regulations’ (=8d~xar ard ovpBddrwv) where the 
context favours such an interpretation. 

There is nothing in the words themselves which would 
prevent the use of the two expressions as equivalents. 
SypBdravos, as Platner (Att. Process, p. 111) observes, is an 
adjective formed from ovpBodrov, and not from ovpBdrdaior, 
though the case-meaning expressed in it is less simple than 
in most adjectives. Now the context in Thucydides re- 
quires that relations between different states should be here 
intended. For he is speaking of something which the allies 
regarded as a grievance imposed upon them, but which the 
Athenians maintain to be a privilege which is granted to 
them ; ‘ For because in our suits with our allies regulated by 
treaty we remit somewhat of our just rights, and allow 
them to be tried by our own laws, we are supposed to be 
litigious.. This must be taken in connection with the 
general spirit of the rest of the chapter, which may be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘The Athenians might have used 
force as others (meaning the Lacedaemonians) would have 
done, but they preferred to give their allies legal rights, 
and were therefore thought litigious.’ And these words, it 
may be observed, are only a repetition and stronger incul- 
cation of some other words which have preceded the dis- 
puted phrase: ‘How moderate we are would speedily 
appear if others took our place; indeed, our very modera- 
tion, which should be our glory, has been unjustly converted 
into a reproach.’ Is not the force of the passage greatly 
weakened, if instead of the words ‘ For because in our suits 
with our allies regulated by treaty’ we read ‘ For because 
in suits about contracts’ or ‘in business suits’? For why 
should this act of oppression or privilege, as it was regarded 
from different points of view, affect only business suits and 
not matters of life and death? The word évpBodalas thus 
becomes almost if not altogether pointless. 

On the other hand, if the speaker is supposed to argue 
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‘For in our suits with our allies in which we actually re- 
cognize their rights as independent states’ (implied in our 
concluding treaties with them), the point reappears. 

The phrase dixat amd cvpBddrAwv means suits made under 
a special agreement or by special regulations between two 
states. But we must admit that the precise regulations 
might be different in different cases, or at different times, 
and it is possible, as Mr. Grote supposes (Part. II. c. xlvii 
med., note), that ‘suits regulated by treaty’ between Athens 
and her allies existed only under the second Athenian em- 
pire; and that the passage quoted by a grammarian from 
Aristotle, ’A@nvato. dad cvpBdrwr edixaCoy Tots taynKdots, May 
apply only to this, or, as Professor Goodwin suggests, only 
to the independent allies under the first empire. 

We therefore acknowledge that the argument from the 
context is somewhat weakened by our ignorance of the 
precise nature of dikar amo cvpBddrAwv. Still the explanation 
of Professor Goodwin gives no force to the words ovp- 
Boraa dixar. Even if we admit that ‘suits about con- 
tracts” are co-extensive with all civil suits, we must again 
ask, Why civil suits, rather than all suits? especially when 
we know from Antiphon de Caede Herodis, $ 47, quoted 


_ by Professor Goodwin himself, that some criminal suits (i.e. 


all capital cases) had to be tried at Athens. And cp. 
C.I. A. Supp. 27 a, (p. lxxi, supra). The presumption thus 
raised must be met, not by a@ frzor¢ arguments, but by 
actual evidence that civil suits gave greater offence to the 
allies or were more oppressive to them than criminal ones. 
Even if the words giAod:xety doxoduev refer more naturally 
to civil suits, yet other words, BidfecOa, xaravaykacecdan, 
are more applicable to criminal cases. The whole passage 
certainly cannot be narrowed to either. The place from 
the oligarchical author of the De Republica Atheniensium 
(i. 16-18) quoted by Professor Goodwin clearly refers, not 
merely to civil suits as he maintains (p. 16), but to all 
suits: this appears from words of which his translation does 
not give the force (§ 16), cal rods pév Tod dijpov cd Cover, Tots 
& évavtiovs amoAdvovew év tots dixactnplots. amodAAvover 
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surely means in this place ‘they are the death of them,’ 
not merely ‘they plunder them,’ 

For some other aspects of this question see note 2 loco. 
‘An inscription given in Hermes (no. vii. p. 159 ff.; C.I.A. 


vol. ii. pt. i. 11) clearly shows that Sika: amd ovpBddrov 


existed between Athens and Phaselis: [rot]s ®acnAlrais 7d 
WiidliLopa avlaypdyar, bre dy wey] "AO[jvnor cvpBo]racov 
yéontat [mpds PlacnAi[r]ov twa, ’AOn[vnor tds d]lkas yly- 
verOar mal pa TO ToAleudpx@ Kaddmep X[ fous wal] GAA py- 
dayod: TA[v 5€ GAAwr] ard EyuBdrwv karla ras apiv] EvuBoras 
mpos Palondiras| ras dixas e[iva]i, ras [de.... Jo. aerciv. 
But the inscription is proved by the writing to be later 
than the archonship of Euclides, and therefore does not 
relate to the first Athenian empire, but to a time when 
Phaselis was independent. The words rds zply in xara ras 
apiv vpBodds are unfortunately in brackets, or they might 
be used as a presumption that dfxar azo cvpBdArAwv between 
the Athenians and their allies existed also under the first 
Athenian empire. 

There is a mention of dfkar [xa|ra ras év[pBolAds, at 
joaly mpd tovrov Tod xpdvov?| in C.I.A. Supp. 96, a frag- 
ment of a decree relating to the Athenian xAypodyo in 
Lesbos (see p. xii. supra), which seems to show that such 
a relation existed between Lesbos and Athens before and 
perhaps after the revolt; but the words are so imperfect 


that no certain inference can be drawn from them. It 


should be observed that in both these inscriptions the word 
is £upBorn, not EdpBoror. 

After all that has been written on this subject the con- 
clusion must be uncertain, and is not materially affected by 
the considerations which Professor Goodwin has adduced. 





NOTE. 


The asterisk, 1)*, a)*, denotes that the explanation of a passage 
to which it is affixed is the explanation adopted in the translation, 
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Covkvbidns “AOnvaios Evveypaye tov médepov trav IleAorovynciay kai l, 1. 
*"AOnvaiov, OS émohepnoav mpds &dAydous. | 
@s émodeunoay mpds adAnAovs is a resumption, or resolution into a 
relative clause, of rév wéAeuov tv TeAorovvnciav kai AOnvaiov. The 
meaning is, not ‘in what manner they fought with one another,’ 
but simply ‘their war with one another.’ Or, preserving the 
pleonasm, which gives additional weight to the opening sentence, 
we may translate the whole clause, ‘the war of the Pelopon- 
nesians and Athenians, in which they fought with one another.’ 
There is no stress upon os, which is taken in the less emphatic 
sense of the English ‘ how.’ 


rexuapopevos, StL Akpdlovtés re Hoav és avrov audpdrepor mapackevf 1, 1. 
TH maon, Kal TO GdXo “ENAnuixdy dpOv Evriorduevoy mpds Exarépovs, TO pev 
evs, Td Sé Kal Siavoovpevor. 

épav is parallel in the Greek with ére dkpdgovres #oay, not with 
Tekpatpopevos : épav==Kal dre éopa, «ai adds emphasis to the last 
clause of the sentence. Not simply ‘and others who were intending 
to join,’ but ‘ besides others,’ or ‘and there were others.’ 


kinots yap arn peylotn 5} Tots “ENAnow éyévero kai péper Tiwi Tov 1. 2. 
BapBdpwy, as Se eimeiv, xal éwit metoTov dvOpdtrwv. 

1)* peyiorn refers, strictly speaking, only to rois "EAAnow. The 
words which follow, pépe: revi rdv BapBdapev, and em mreioroy dvOparayr, 
are construed with éyevero and not with peyiorn, the force of the 
latter word being but slightly felt. Not ‘the greatest movement 
( VOL. IL. B 
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that ever occurred among a certain portion of the barbarians,’ but 
‘the greatest among Hellenes, extending to a portion of the bar- 
barians, and, it may be said, over a great part of the world.’ The 
latter clauses furnish proofs of its greatness among the Hellenes. 
The emphasis, marked by 47, is on peyiorn, to which the words 
od peydda, at the end of the following sentence, are opposed. 

Or z) making a longer pause at BapBdpov, emi mdcicroy may 
be taken as corresponding to peyiorn; ‘it was the most important 
movement and also the most universal.’ 

For a similar parallelism cp. i. 23 med. ceupav re mépi, ot emt 


mEtoTov dua pépos yijs Kal ioxupdtator of avroi éreoyor. 


ex 8€ rexunpiwv, Gv emi paxpdérarov oxomvvvTi por moTedoat EvpBatver, 
ov peydda vopifw yeverOa ore Kata Tovs moepous ovre és Ta GAKa, 

1) éy may depend entirely on émt paxpérarov, and airois may be 
supplied after moredoa. It has been argued (Poppo, 2nd ed. min.) 
that émi paxpérarov, not being used elsewhere with the genitive, is not 
likely to be used so here. But the non-occurrence of a phrase in a 
particular construction, especially in one so common as a genitive 
after a superlative, proves nothing against such a use when the 
meaning of the phrase allows. 

2)*.év may also be taken as equivalent by attraction to ois 
governed by morevoa. This has the advantage of giving an 
object to moredoa. \ 

Though the attraction of a dative is unusual, the harshness is in 
this case relieved by the possibility of regarding éy in one of 
two other relations, either a) as the genitive after émi paxpérarop, 
or 4) as representing the accusative after ocxorotvr:: & oxorodvri 


po. murrevoat adrois EvpBaiver. 


Ths yap epmopias ovK ovans, ovd emiyptyvivtes adeds GAANAOLS ovTE 


ata yiv ovre Sia Oaddoons, veudpevor Te TA abTOY ExaoToL doov anoljy, 


kal meprovolay xpnudrav ovk €xovres, ovd€e yy purevovres, (adndov ov, émdre 
tis éenedOav Kal areixioroy dua dytwy GAdos aaipyoerat,) Ths Te Kae 
G , .A a € , > . > wr 
Hpepav avaykatou tpopis mavraxod dy ryoupevor emikpareiv, ov xahenas 
aravioravro, 


The main divisions of this long period are introduced by ré 


— » = 
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—vepdpevot te—rijs Te kab? juepav dvayxaiov trpopys. The first ré has 2. 2. 
no connection with the «ai which follows. 

This use of ré is a relic of the eipouevn Aes (Arist. Rhet. iii. 9. 2) 
which was the prevailing character of early Greek historical writing. 
Traces of it still remain in the style of Thucydides, though broken 
up and interfered with, as in this passage, by a more complex 
formation of the sentence. 


dua yap dperyy yns ai tre Suvdpes trol peifous éyytyvépevar ordoes 2, 4. 
évetrotouv €£ dy epOeiporro, kai dua imd dAdAopvAwy padXov éreBovdevovro. 

tit has been explained 1)* of persons, 2) of communities. As 
there is no distinct antecedent to which roi can be referred, the 
first is the more natural meaning of it in this passage; the second 
accords better with the general sense, and with the words éyyyvé- 


Ul > , > fa / > rv , 
Pevat, OTaGELs EverroLoUY, epOecipovro, emeBovdevorTo. 


Thy ‘yoo ’Arrixjy &k Tob émt mhetotov dua 7d Aemrdyeov dotaciactov 2. 5. 
oboay avOpwro @kovy oi adtoi dei. i 

1)* ék tov emi mdeioroy is a redundant expression equivalent to 
ek mAelorou xpdvov. 
_ Or-2) there is a confusion between émi mAciorov dotaciacrov obcay 
and ék tot émi mAciorov doraclacroy elvat. Cp. iv. 63 init. da 7o 7dn 
poBepods mapévras ’A@nvaiovs. Vv. 7 med. ov ) Bovddpevos avtovs dia TO ev 
TO avT@ KaOnuevovs Bapiver bar. 

For émi mdciorov used of time cp. v. 46 init. ds emt mrcioroy dpictoy 


evar Stag@cac bat ri eimpayiav. 


kai mapaderypa T68€ Tod Adyou ok eAdyiordv cots Bid TAs peTorKias és B. 5. 
TG GARG pt) Spotws adgmOijvare ek yap rijs GAAns “EAAdSos of modeuo } 
ordoe. exmintovres map ’AOnvaious of dvvatwrara as BéBaov dv dvexdpovy, 

What is the meaning of dia ras perouxias és ra dAAa pi) polos 
avén Ova? 

1) ‘That the migrations were the cause why the rest of Hellas’ 
(Hellas as to its other parts) ‘ progressed more slowly’ would give 
the best sense. This mode of taking ra Xa is supported by the 
words which follow, ék ris aAns ‘EAAddos. 

But it is difficult to supply rj ‘EAAdda as the subject, either from 
the general context or by anticipation from the following sentence ; 

B 2 
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2. 5. it is equally difficult to take adéy@jvac as impersonal. And perockia 
is only used as the abstract substantive of péro«os, not in the 
general sense of change of country. 

2) The subject of aténOjvat is probably rj ‘Arriny supplied from 
the preceding sentence. 

és ra &\Xa may then be taken either a) with 1 époiws, or 4) with 
av&énOnvat. 

Either a) ‘ Attica increased in population not equally with,’ i.e. 
out of proportion to, ‘ her increase in other respects.’ 

Or 4) ‘ Attica did not increase equally in other respects’ (com- 
pared with the increase of her population). Cp.i. 1 fin. od péyada 
vopitw yeverOat ore kata Tovs Tohépous ovre és TA aa. 

The distinction between increasing in population and increasing 
in wealth corresponds to the opposition of population and natural 
advantages implied throughout, and reappears at the end of the 
chapter in the words peif@ @ru éroincavy mye avOpanav thy mor, 
which by implication repeat the statement that Attica increased in 
population rather than in wealth. | 

Or 3)* retaining ry "Arrueny as the subject, but taking ra adda 
nearly in the same sense as in 1), ‘Attica, in respect of other 
parts of Hellas, did not increase equally,’ i.e. increased much 
more. We might have expected mpdés, ‘in comparison of,’ in this 
place. But és, which has a more generalized meaning, may also. 
be used. 

The steps in the argument are as follows :— 

a) The fertile districts of Hellas were unsettled. 

6) Attica, which was not fertile, was not unsettled, but became a 
powerful and populous country. (This is a proof e€ évavriwy of the 
connection between fertility and unsettlement.) . 
c) And she not only retained her own inhabitants, but received 
the inhabitants of other countries. (This is a further confirmation 
of the same inference.) 
rod Adyou réfers to the general argument, which is, according to 1), 
that the prevalence of migration hindered progress in the rest of 
Hellas; according to 2) and 3)*, that the rest of Hellas was in 
fact depopulated through the fertility of the soil. 

Sid ras perorkias x... is, according to 1), an explanation of rod 
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Adyou; according to 2) and 3)*, an explanation of rdSe. rdde, ac- 2. s, 
cording to 1), refers to the following sentence, é« yap rijs dAqs 
*EdAddos «.7.A. 

There is no sufficient ground for altering the text (e.g. by the 
omission of és after perocxias, or the change of peroixias és into 
perotkjoes). The uncertainty of meaning is not greater than in 
many other passages. 


kara €Ovn dé GAda re Kai 7d Wedaoyixov emi mreiorov ad’ éavrdv thy 8. I. 
éravupiay mapéxer Oar. 
' An indefinite subject has to be supphed with mapéyeoOa: from 
Kata €6vn GdXa re kal Td TleAaoyxdv: ‘they,’ sc. the various peoples 
of those times. So below, in the words kai émayopévwy airods én’ 


apeXig és ras Gdas wddets. 


ot 8 ody ds Exaotor “EAAnves KaTd modes Te, door GAAHAwY guvieway, 3. 4. 
Kai §dumavtes Uotepov xdnbévtes, ovdév mpd rav Tpatkdv-d¢ aobéverav 
kai dutEiay dd\Andav aOpdot empakav. 

1)*. The several Hellenic tribes in whom the consciousness of 

their nationality was not yet awakened are described under two 
aspects, a) as those who had in early times a common language, 
6) as those who were hereafter to have a common name. Strictly 
speaking, of @s éxagrot “EAAnves is an improper expression which is 
explained away in what follows, the writer remembering that the word 
“EdAnves does not yet apply to all those of whom he is speaking. 

Thucydides, according to this way of taking the passage, implies 
that all the tribes of Hellas, though some of them were reckoned 
Pelasgi and barbarians in after ages, and are so called by himself 
in other: places (see below), were really of the same race and spoke 
a common language. 

Or 2) the construction is of 8 ody és ekacrot “EAAnves (kAnOevres) 
kara médets Te ("EAAnves KAnbévres) kai Evpmavres Vorepov ("EAAnves) KAy- 
bévres. 

Thucydides is in this case summing up his previous account of 
the spread of the name Hellenes (i. 3 med. xai érayopévov abrods 
en’ apehia és Tas Gas Woders, KAO” Exdorous pev Fn TH Sutdla padrov 
kaheioOar “EXAyvas) :—‘Those then who in various ways came to 
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3. 4. bear the name Hellenes, which they did first city by city, as many 
as spoke a common language,’ (i.e. the original Hellenes, to 
whom Thucydides must be held to confine the Hellenic language), 
‘and afterwards collectively,’ etc. 

The difference between these two modes of explaining the 
passage turns upon the question whether the word kAnévres is to be 
taken with the last clause of the sentence only or with the whole 
sentence. 

1) describes the Hellenes in their several communities who 
spoke a common language before they had a common name. 
| 2) describes the stages by which the name Hellenes, which had 
been at first confined to a few communities, gradually spread over 
the whole country, and, with the name, the Hellenic language. 

The process by which Thucydides conceived the other tribes of 
Greece to have passed into the Hellenic circle may be illustrated 
by the case of the Amphilochians, ii. 68 init., who, though colonists 
from Argos, are described by him as barbarians, (except such of them 
as had acquired the Hellenic language from the Ambraciots), and 
who were so regarded by their Ambraciot neighbours, iii. 112 fin. 
Again, iv. 109, a Pelasgian race is classed among BapBapa diyAoovon. 

Compare the well-known passage in Herodotus, i. 57, 58, jvrwa. 


v i > 
d€ yAéocav tecav oi TleAacyol, otk ¢y@ arpexéws eimat, ei S€ xpe@y eoTe. 


Tekpatpouevoy every Toot viv ere eodot TleAaoyav.. . . €¢ TOVTOLOL TEKpat~, 
popevov det héyerv, Hoav of Ilehkacyol BdpBapov yAdooav iévres. i Toivuv 

" qv kal may TowodTo TO Tlehaoyexdy, TO "Arrixdoy €Ovos éov TleAacytxdv dpa TH 
petaBorn tH és "EXAnvas kal rv yA@ooay pereuabe, 

It is impossible to define with certainty the character of the‘ Pelas- 
gians,’ in their relation to the original Hellenes. The view which on 
the whole these passages of Herodotus and Thucydides indicate is 
that the Pelasgians were a widely-spread race, speaking a barbarous: 
language, which they gradually exchanged for the Hellenic lan- 
guage of historical times. Yet Greek does not appear to be formed. 
out of different elements; and no considerable traces of another 
language are discernible in it. 

If the Pelasgians were widely spread, their language could not 
have been very different from that of the Hellenes: but if 
Herodotus is right in inferring, from his knowledge of places in. 
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which the Pelasgians survived, that they spoke a barbarous 8. 4. 
language, they cannot be supposed to have been very widely 
diffused. 


dnrovon S€ rH Te Nreipwrdy tives Ett Kal viv, ois Kdupos KAA@S TovTo 5. 2. 
Spay K.T.A, 
| kad@s, i.e. successfully: cp. vi. 12 init. ofs ré re WetaarOa Karas 
xpyoov k.T.A. 


éAnifovro 8é Kal kar’ ffretpov Sitshtes. 

The previous part of the chapter has referred to robbers by sea, 5. 3. 
whether islanders or dwellers on the coasts. Thucydides now 
passes on to speak of robbers by land. 


ev trois mparo. See note on iii. 17. 1. 6. 3. 


kat of mpecBvrepor adrois ray eddatpdvev 81d 16 GBpodiartov ob Todds 6. 3. 
KXpovos erred} xiravds Te Awors Emavcavto popotytes, kal xpvoay Terri yor 
evepoet KpwBvdrov dvadovpevor Tay ev TH Kepadry Tpixdv. ad ob Kai lover 
Tovs mpeaBuréepous Kara Td Evyyevés emi TOAD avTn 7 OKEVI KaTET XE. 
da 7d ABpodiaroy is to be taken as explaining, not émaveavro, but 
gopodrres. It may also be connected with ov odds xpdvos. Either, 1)* 
‘It is not long since they gave up the luxurious habit of wearing 
linen garments, etc.: or 2) ‘ Their luxurious tastes led them to 
retain these practices until quite recently’: or 3) both notions may 
be combined. ‘They wore this attire, and also long retained it, 
from a love of luxury.’ 
ap’ ov, ‘whence derived.’ 
For the rérrvyes cp. Aristophanes : 
Knights, 1331,— 
68° éxeivos dpav tertiyopépas, dpxaie oynpate Aapmpds : 
Clouds, 984,— 
-dpxaid ye kat Atrohimdy Kal rerriywr dvdpyecta : 
where, as in this passage, they are the signs of old-fashioned 
gentility. 3 


petpia 0 ad eo Oire Kai és toy viv tpdmov mp@ror Aaxedaipdnor éxpyoavro, 6, 4. 
ok i , ; be 
kai €s Ta GAXa pos Tovs wodXovs of Ta peitw KexTNMEvor ioodiartor pddiora 


karéoTnoay, — 


6. 4. 
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Thucydides traces. the outward indications of the process by 
which the Hellenes passed from barbarism to civilization. The 
Athenians first gave up the carrying of arms, and adopted a more 
luxurious style of attire, which has continued until quite recent — 
times (dia 7d GBpodiaroy is the resumption of és 7d tpuhepwrepor). 
But in dress the Lacedaemonians took the lead. Whether they, 
like the Athenians, originally wore the more cumbrous garments 
or not, we are not told by Thucydides; at any rate they were the 
first to introduce the simpler costume of later times. Cp. Arist. 
Pol. iv. 9. 7. 8, érep cupBaiver wept thy Aaxedatpoviav moditeiav, mroAdot 
yap eyxeipovor Aéyewv ws Snpoxparias ovons Sia 7d SnuoxpariKa moda THy 
rakw éxew, .. . ovbev yap Siadndos 6 mAovowws Kal 6 Tréevyns. ovT@ Ta Tepl 
Ti tpopny tata maow ev Tois avocitios, Kat Thy eaOyra of mAovorot 


, Ld , a , A 
ToLavTnY olay Gv Tis mapacKkevacat Svvaito Kal Tay TevnT@Y éoTLCOUY. 


cal ‘ J , OR! Y , ” 
trav d€ rédewv Soar pev vedTaTa wkicOnoav Kal 75n TAOtporépwr SrToY, 

’ ~ ~*~ , > ae > “~ - > ° , 
meptovolas paddov €yovcat xpnuatev er avrois Tois aiytadois teiyeow 
> U ‘ ‘ > ‘ > , > , 9 ‘ = ‘ ‘ 
extifovto, kat Tovs in@uovs amehdpBavoy europias Te Evexa Kat THS mpds Tos 
mpocoikous éxaoror icxyvos’ at Sé madarat dia tiv Anoreiav emi odd 

avricxoveay ard Oadacons paddov @kicbnaar. . 

The emphatic part of the passage is the latter sentence, ai 
dé madaai «.7.A4. The. words trav 8€ médreov boat pev veorara 
exicOnoay x.7.d. are really a partial anticipation of the statement in 


i. 8 med. xai of mapa Oadacoav dvOpero k.T.d. 


Epepov yap adAnAovs Te Kat Tay GAAwv Goo. Gyres ov Bardot KdTo 
@KOUV. | 

The nom. to épepoy, ‘the men of those days,’ is to be supplied 
from the general connection. 


Andov*yap Kabaipopéns bd “AOnvaior év rade TH TOE Kai TOV OnKGv 
dvaipeBeioGy, doa joav tav Tebvedrov ev TH vyow, imep Hurov Kapes 
ebdavnoay. é; 

6ixa, either 1) ‘coffins,’ as Ojxn is elsewhere used for a case or 
receptacle, or 2)* as clearly in iii. 58 med. dmoBdépare yap és 
natépov Tov tperépwov Onxas, ‘tombs’ or ‘graves.’ In the latter case 
the word dvapeiv, which occurs three times in the same connection 
(cp. iii. 104 init. v. 1) is used with a slight inaccuracy. ‘Taking 
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up the graves’ means taking up the dead, or the chests which were 8. 1. 
in the graves, or digging up the earth. 


eprewevor yap Tav Kepdav ol Te Hooous imeuevov riy Tay Kpeoodver 8. 3. 
Sovreiav, of te Suvatdtepor mepiovoias exovres mpowerowoivTo tmnkdovs 
Tas €Adooous modes. 

1)* Two indications of this increasing prosperity and stability 
are described:—the poor became more desirous of wealth now 
that there was a way of obtaining it, and the rich having the 
means of coercion subjugated the weaker states. 

In this case there is a grammatical irregularity, for although 
the two clauses of re fjocouvs—oi re Suvatmrepo. are parallel and 
closely connected by ré—ré, the preceding words, edieyevor trav. 
xepdav, only apply to the first of them. 

Or 2) édrépevor tov xepdav may be taken with the whole sentence, 
and expresses the motive by which the poor in their submission 
and the rich in their greed of power were alike actuated. 

We may note’ the matter-of-fact way in which Thucydides speaks 
of the times between Minos and Agamemnon, 


Kal Vorepov Tois exydvois ere pei{o ~vvevexOjvar, EdpucOéws pév év TH 9. 2. 
“AttiKy bd “Hpaxhedav droQavdvros, “Atpéws Sé pntpds ddeAdhow dvtos 
ato, Kal émitpepavtos EdpucOéws, 31° éotpdreve, Mukivas Te Kal Thy 
Gpxi|v Kata TO oiKketov “Atpet’ ruyxdvew b¢ adrév hev-yovra rov marépa dud 
tov Xpvoinmov Odvarov' Kal ds odKétt dvexdpnoev Edpuabeds, Bouhopevwy 
kat Tay Mukyvatey péBw tov “Hpaxdeddv Kal dpa Suvatdv Soxoivta 
elvat, Kal Td TAHOOS TeOepatreuKdta, Tay Mukyvaiwv te Kai dowv Eipvu- 
abevs qpxe Thy Bacidelay *Arpéa mapadaBeiv. 

In this cumbrous passage, which is an enlargement of the words 
ert peifw EvvevexOjva, are given first in the clause Etpuyobéws perv... 
*Arpei, to be taken with fuveveyOjrva, the remoter,—and then, in the 
clause as ovkéri .. . reOeparevedra, to be taken with mapadaBeiv (mapa- 
Aafeiy reverting to the main construction, the infinitive after Aéyover), 
the nearer, causes of the accession of Atreus. 

The clause rvyyavew...Xpvoimmov Odvaroy is a short explanatory 
parenthesis dependent on Aé¢yover, which assists the resumption of 

the infinitive construction in rapadaBew, - 
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The whole passage is an example of an awkward transition 
from the eipopévn Aeéts to the period. See note oni. 2. 2. 


& pot Soxet “Ayapéuvov mapadaBov kat vavtin@ Te dpa émi méov Tay 
dev icxicas, THY oTpareiavy od xdpiTt TO Treiov } PéB@ Evvayayov 
Trounoac Oat. 

In cases where, as here, cai and re occur in the same clause, 
and one is apparently superfluous, either a) kat is the connecting 
particle, and ré is equivalent to ‘also’ or ‘ too,’ emphasizing the 
word preceding it; or 4) as Classen, ré is the connecting particle, 
and «ai emphasizes the word following it. 

The use of ré may be compared with that of 8¢ in kai—é¢, which- 
ever explanation is adopted. But the first explanation, as well of 
kai—ré as Of xai—Se, appears preferable. 

i. 132 med. émuvOdvovro dé kat és robs Etwras mpdocew te abdroy, Kal Fv 
S€ OUTwS. 

ii. 36 init. Sécasov yap avrois, Kat mpémov S€ apa, ev To ropde THY 
Tiny TavTnv THs pynuns Sidoca. 

vi. 71 fin. mplv dy imméas te peraréppwow ex tav ’AOnvav kal ek Tov 
airdbev Evupdxov dycipwow ... kat xpypata S€ dua airdbev re EvdAdE- 
Ewvrat kat map ’AOnvaiwoy €XOn Kt.A.  ~ 

vii. 56 med. Kat hy S€ agios 6 dyav Kara Te radra Kal Ort K.T.A. 

The occurrence of dua with cai d€ in two of these passages may 
suggest the emendation kai vavrixn@ S€ dua here. | 

The clearest examples in Thucydides of xai—ré occurring in 
the same clause are the following : 

vi. 44. 3, Kat mpds Te Tovs “Pnyivous Adyous émomoavto akwivres 
Xadkideas dvras XahkiWedow over Acovrivors Bonbeiv., of dé ovd€ peP érépov 
éhacay EveoOa add’ 6 te dy kal Trois adAos “Iradiwras EvvdoKij, TodTo 
noncev. ‘lwo good MSS. omit ré here. 

viii, 68. 2, Kal avtés te, ered Ta Tov TeTpaxocioy ev toTép@ 
perarecdvra td tod Syuov exakovTo, apicta gaiverar tav péexpL epovd 
imép a’rav rovrev airiabeis, as Evyxatréornce, Oavarou Sikny damodoyn- 
oapevos. 


(See notes on these passages.) 


The word ré in this passage has been doubted on the authority 
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of one, not very good, MS. (Reg.) The question thus raised, 9. 3. 
whether ré can bear the sense of ‘too,’ can only be determined by 
a comparison of several places. 
Pindar, Isthm. iv. 19,— 
tiv © ev loOu@ Surdda Odddowo’ apera, Suvddkwda, 
keirat, Neweg S€ al audoiv, Nubéa te, mayxpariov. 
Ilvéea re, ‘for you and Pytheas.’ 
Aesch. Choeph. 489,— 
OP. & yat’ dives roe maréep’ emontedaa payny. 
HA. © Iepoépacaa, dds d€ 1’ edpopdov Kpdros. 


> tr’ 


The corrections dds or dds 8¢ y or dds & én’ give an inferior 
sense. 

Soph. Aj. 1310,— 

emel Kaddy jot TODS’ Ureprovouper@ 
Oaveiv mpodidws padrov 7) THs ons brép 
yuvaixds, 7) ToD cod O duaipovos déyo ; 

‘Thy woman, or shall I say, thy brother’s too?’ But the 
meaning is doubtful, for the words are addressed to Agamemnon, 
not to Menelaus. 

El. 1416,— 
KA. ®pot par’ adds. HA, ef yap AtyioOw @ dsuod. 

AiyioOe re, i.e. wot te AiyicOw re, ‘for Aegisthus too.’ 

In the difficult place Trach. 1018 deni Té yap seems to be 
equivalent to kat ydp,— 

av d€ avAdaBe. coi TE yap dupa 
éum)eov i Ot euod ower. 

Herod. i. 58, mpos 81) dv épot te Soxéer ode 1d can bos €Ovos, €dv 
BapBapov, ovdaya peyddas avEnOnva 

1.125, pera d€, dvarrigas ro BiBXlov Kai emtdreyopevos, &hn Aotudyed 
piv otparnyov Tepoéwv drodecvivar’ viv, ¥pn te Aéyov, & Uépoa, mpo- 
ayopevo tpiv, mapeivar exacrov €xovra Spéravov. 

vii. 175, oreworépy yap éfaivero éodca (scil. ) ev OeppomiAnor éaBodn) 
THs €s OcocaXiny, kal dua dyyxorépyn TE THs EwuTar. 

Vili. 101, od dv epyoi, Kai yap wept ris vavpayins «db ovveBovdevoas Tis 
yevouerns, ovk doa moveeaOa, viv TE cupBovAcvTOY, OKdTEpAa TrOLEwY ETI- 
Tux@ ed Bovevoduevos. 


_ The construction of this passage may also be described as an 
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anacoluthon, the parenthetical character of the preceding clause, 
kal yap... Tijs yevouerns, being forgotten. 

Now the occurrence of this use in lyric and dramatic poetry 
and in Herodotus renders it probable that some vestiges of 
it are still to be found in Thucydides, though it has entirely 
disappeared in the Orators. Many of the passages quoted 
above may be explained away or emended, but not all. The 
obvious correction yé gives a very poor sense in most of 
them. Taken all together, they are sufficient to defend this 
peculiar use of re, and are best accounted for on a common 
principle. | | 

We might also compare the Homeric xai re, or ré in apodosi : 

Il, ix. 509,— 

tov dé pey arvncay Kal T exAvov edyopévoro. 
Od. xxiii. 13,— 

kat Te xadippoveovta cawppoovvns enéBnoay. 
Il. xx. 28,— 

kat S€ Té puv Kal mpdobev imorpopecoKoy 6partes, 
Il, i. 218,— 

bs xe Ocois emumeiOnrat, pdda T voy avtod. 

Il. v. 350,— 
; ei d€ ov y &s moAepov TwANTEa, H TE O dio 

prynoew modepdy ye, Kal €t x’ érépwabs mvOnat. 

(Theognis 138 is probably a relic of this Epic use,— 

tmrodXakt yap Soxéwy Onoew kaxdv, ecOddov €Onxe 
kai te Soxay Once ecOddv eOnke Kakdv.) 

But these are only some out of the many uses of ré found in 
Homer, and we ought not to explain a later employment of the 
word from a stage of the language in which the meaning of ré 
is shown by its various uses to have been so much wider and 
more indefinite than it afterwards became. It may be indeed 
that one of these uses of ré, like that with certain particles and 
pronouns, dere, olds re, dre, ep’ ore, has survived in Attic; cp. 
also the constant occurrence of émel re equivalent to émeé, in 
Herodotus. But whether this is really the case or whether the 
use of ré is to be explained, as seems probable in several of 
the places cited above, by some association of thought with a 
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suppressed clause (see Hartung, Lehre v. d. Partikeln, 1. i. § 5, 3) 9. 3. 
either preceding or to follow, is uncertain. 

In the present passage of Thucydides vaurixgé re dua may mean 
‘with a navy as well as with his ancestral wealth,’ the mention 
of which had preceded; or ‘with a navy and not only with an 
army, of which the previous existence may seem to be implied 
in that of a navy. 

Other peculiar uses of ré in Thucydides are the following: 

1) ré owing to a change of construction, or to a confused way 
of expression, appears to be out of place: e.g. i. 16, émeyévero dé 

- @ddots TE GAXOOL K@AdpaTa pi) adénOjvat, Kal "Iwot, mpoxwpnodvrav én 
péya tev mpayparav Kipos kal 7) Teporkn egovoia . . . emeotpdrevoe. 

iv. 9 init. domiot te havAas Kat oicvivats rais modXais, 

iv. 10 init. fv eOéAopev te peivar Kat pr TO TANG ator eira- 
mruyevres Ta Umdpxovta jpiv Kpeioow Katarpodoiva: cp. also the ré 
after oiduevoe in vi. 85 med., and the ré after amd in viii, 14 med. 
(quoted below). 

For similar instances in other authors, cp.— 


oe 


Herod. ii. 79, kat downy te radtny mpaotny Kal povrny odiar ylyverOat. 
Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 17, kat moddovs te adros fxev éxv imméas kat rreCovs. 
Plat. Crit. 43 B, év rocatry te dypurvia kat AUmp. 

Lycurg. in Leocr. 149. 14, éemupavns te yap éore dia tov Exmdovv Tov 
eis ‘PdSov Kal THY émayyeAlav fy éemomoato Kad tyav mpds te thy médw 
Ti Tay ‘Podiwy Kal Tov éumdpwr Tots emednuotow Exel. 

(See further Hartung, 1. 1, § 6, 1). 

2) Although ré has no ré or xai to answer to it, a corresponding 
clause may be elicited from the context. vi. 6, pddiora & adrovs 
eEwpunoav “Eyeotalwy te mpéaBers mapdvres Kal mpobvpdrepov émikadov- 
pevor. Spopor yap dvres Trois SeAwourriois k.T.A. . . . Gv akovovres of ’AOn- 
vaiot €v Tais éxkAnoiats Tav Te "Eyeotaiwy moAddKis AeydvTay Kal TOV 
EuvayopeudvTwv adtots k.T.A. | 

3) It is sometimes difficult or impossible to extract from the 
context a sentence which was intended to follow ré, and the want 
of symmetry is concealed from the reader, and also from the writer 
himself, by a connection of sound, though there is little or no 
connection of sense, with a kai following. 

vii. 20 init. @ etpnro Kat és “"Apyos dadixonevm kara 7d ~vppayixdy 
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- a 4 2 
9. 3. mapaxadelv "Apyeiov Te émAitas emi Tas vas, Kal Tov Anpoobérny es rip 


Sexediav Somep Eueddov améoreddov k.7.d, 

viii. 14 med. rois & dXdlyos mapeokevaoro, aore Bouhyv Te Tvyeiv 
Evdrcyoueny, Kat Aeyouevav Adyov ard Te TOD XKadkidéws kat “AeBuidov 
“és ANAat Te vies modal mpoomdéovar, kal Ta mepl Tis moALopkias TeV ev 
T® Iepa@ vedy ov dytoodvtav adioravrar Xior kai adfis *EpuOpaior 
*AOnvaiwv. 

These siete may also be explained by giving to ré the 
meaning ‘ too.’ 

4) Té, Té, or ré, kai, are employed to couple two words or clauses 
which, though varying in construction, are parallel in sense, and 
subordinated to the same principal word.’ Here there is no 
grammatical irregularity. 

Herod. iii. 89, xaraornoas S€ tas dpxds kal apxovras émeoryoas, 
érdéaro dépous of mpoorévaa kata @Oved Te, Ka mpds Toicr veo rods 
mAnowxapovs mpootdccav, kat tmepBaivwy Tovs mpocexéas, GAAowwt Ada 
Ta ExaoTépw ebvea vepov. 

Thuc. iv. 32 init. of d€ *A@nvatos rovs pév mpwtous vdAakas, ois emé- 
Spapov, eiOis Sivafpbeipovow ev te tals edvais er dvahapBdvovtas Té& 
émda kal Aabdvtes rHv dwdBaow k.T.d. 

vi. 67 fin. péAAovor S€ rois "AOnvaiois mporepors emeyerpyoew 6 Nexias 
katd Te €Ovn émimapiov exaora Kal Evpmace Troudde mapeKedevero. 

vi. 82 fin. SovAciav S€ adroi te €BovAovTo Kal Huiv TO adTo emeveyKeiv. 

vii. 18 init. wapeoxevdfovro dé kai thy és tiv ’Artixiy éeoBodrny of 
Aaxedarpdrior, Somep Te mpoed€doKTo adtois, Kal Tay Svpakociwy Kal grisea 
Giwy enaydvtav k.r A, 

viii. 22 init. pera 8€ radra rod abrod Oépous of Xior, @oTep jpsavTo, 
ovdey arrodeirovres mpobuuias, Gveu Te Meotrovvynoiwy wAnOer mapdvTes 
droorioa: Tas Wédes, Kat Pouddpevor &ua os mrelorous odior Evykw- 
Suvevew, orparevovrat K.T.r. 

In this last instance the ré is also out of place; it should have 
followed éorep. 

5) The connection of ré—ré or ré—xai may be obscured by 
the substitution of a finite verb for a participle, or—though this 
use is rarer and harsher—of,.a participle for a finite verb, and 
so a grammatical irregularity may arise which is partly concealed, 
as in 3), by a connection of sound between ré and kai, 
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vii. 47 init. tis Te Spas Tod évauTod TadTns ovens, &v 7) dabevoicw 9, 3. 
avOpamo padtora, Kat Td Xwplov Apa, é€v @ eatparomedevovto, EhGdes Kal 
xaXerov Ty. | 

| Vili. 81 init. of S€ mpoeorares ev tH Sdu@ kal paiotra OpacvBovdos 
det Te Ths adths yvopns exdpevos, emerd)) pereotrnoe Ta mpdypata adore 
kardyew “AdkiBiddny, Kat tédos ew exkAyotas Erece TO TAHVOS TOV 


OTPATWWT@V, Kai Yndioapevor adrav ’AdkiBiddn Kabodov kat ASecay, mAEevoas 


=a 


as tov Tisoadépyny, katiyyev €s Thy Sdpov Tov *AAKiBiddyv. 

viii. 95 fin, cai torepoy od TONG EvBoudvy te Gtracay damootioavtes 
mdi ’Qpeod (ravrnv Sé avrol ’AOnvaioe eiyov) kat TaANGA TA Tept adthy 
kadioravto, 

iv. 85 med. npeis pev yap of AaxeSaipdrot oidpevol re mapa Evppayxous 
kal mplv Epy@ adixéoOar tH yodv yrapn Hew Kai Bovdopévors foeaOa, Kly- 


Suvdv te Toodvde dveppipapey did ris dANotpias moAAdy Huepay dddv 


eee ee ee ee 


idvres Kal Tay TO mPdOuLOV TrapexdpevoL. . 
The difficult place, i. 133, may perhaps be explained either 
in this way, or as in 3). See note. ¢ 


Ld , ~ 
avtnxoot Oe Bovdndevres Ere yeverOar avtod Tlavaaviou tt éyovtos, amd 


=—— ts — —_—- 


mapackeuns TOU avOpw@mrov emi Taivapoy ixérov oixouevov Kal oxnrnoapévov 

Surdqv Siabpdypart KahvByv, és hv Tav Te Epdpwv evrds tivas Expuie, Kat 
Ld a a 

Navoaviou @s airdy ehOdvros Kai épwravtos tiv mpdpacw ris ixerelas 


nobovro mavra cadpas. 


i ae ee i ee a ee el 


There is a similar irregularity in Aesch. Ag. 97,— 
Tovtav Aégao 6 te Kat Suvardy 
kal Oéyuis aiveir, 
Taiwy TE yevou riod pepipyns 
i) viv rére pev kaxdppov redeber k.7 A, 

6) ré, kai, may introduce a like transition from a participial or 
other qualifying clause to an infinitive : 

ili. 94 med. Anpoodévns 8 dvameiOetar Kata Tov xpdvov rovrov ind 
Meconviav os Kaddy ait orpatias Toca’rns Evveiheypévns Aitwdois émi- 
béc6a, Naumdxtw te moheplors ovo1, Kal fy Kparnon aitadv, padiws Kat 
Td G\Xo jretpwrikdov TO Tavtn ’AOnvaios TMpooToLjceLy, 

iv. 3 fin. r@ 82 Suahopdy rt @Bdxer elvar rodro 7d xwplov érépov paadXor, 
Aupévos te mpogdvtos Kal tods Meaonvious oixeious dvras aitG rd dpyaiov 
kat dpopavous rois Aaxedaipoviois mretot bv BAdmrew €& adrod éppo- 


, 7 7 n 
Hevous, Kal BeBaiovs dua red xwpiov diAaxas EverSar. 
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v. 53 med. é8dxer 5€ cai dvev tis airias ry ’Exidavpoy 1@ Te ’ANkt- 
Bid8n kal rois *Apyetos mpoodaBeiv, jy Siverra, THs Te KopivOou évexa 
fouxlas, Kat ex ris Alyiwns Bpaxurepav EoeoBar rHv BonOevay i) Skvddarov 
mepumdeiv Tots ’AOnvaiots. 

Here there is a real connection of sense; but a grammatical 
irregularity, which again, as in 3) and 5), is concealed by a 
connection of sound. 

The words rpooronoeev—Branrev and ¢oecbar—toecba.—are de- 
pendent upon dvameiGera:—éddxet, which must be taken for this 
purpose in a slightly different sense. (Kriiger, note on iv. 3, 3). 

7) ré qualifies, not the word which it follows, but the whole sen- 
tence, or the principal verb of the sentence. ii, 15. 5, kai tH 
Kpnyn Th viv pev, TOV TUpdyvev ovTw oKevacdyTe@y, ’Evveaxpovv@ Kadov- 
pevn, TO O€ mada, havepOv Tdv mnyav ovody, Kaddtppdn avopacpévy, 
éxelvy Te eyyls ovon Ta mrcioTou déia ExpGvto, Kal vov Eri amd Tod 
dpxaiov mpd te yapixav kai és dAda Tov fepar voniterar TH Tate 
xpjo%. For another explanation, see note. 

8) ré is followed by 8, not by a second ré. vii. 78 init. xat 
erevdn Te eyévovto emt ri SiaBdoer Tov "Avdrwov morapod, cipov em aiTa 
mapareraypévous Tav Svpaxocioy kat Evupdxyev Kai tpeyrdyevor avrovs Kal 
Kparnoavres Tov mépov éx@povy és td mpdaber* of 8€ Svpaxdoror mapir- 
mevoyrTés TE MpoTeKEwTO Kal evaxovTicovres of Widoi. 

Cp. note oni. 11. 1. 

In viii. 45 med. ré (which does not occur in the reading of the 
Vatican), @) is out of place, and 4) can only be explained at all by 
supposing a far-fetched connection between the clause in which it 
occurs and that which follows :—rotvrwyv 5€ ‘Eppoxparns Te jvavtioiro 
pdvos tmép tod Evpmavtos Evupaxixod. tas Te modes Seouevas ypnudtav 


anndacev adtos avrikeyov trép Tod Tiwoahépvous, ws K.T.A. 


kal Ott peév Mukivou pixpov jv H et Te TOv TéTe TéALopA viv ph dédxpewr | 


Soxet Elva, ovK axpiBet av tis onpel@ xpmpevos amiotoin pi) yeveoOar Tov 
ardXrov Tocodrov, doov ot Te Total eipnkact, Kal 6 Adyos Karéxet. 

1) #v, sc. ‘was, while it existed,’ not ‘was, in the heroic times.’ 
Mycenae was destroyed by the Argives in 468 B.c. 

Thucydides is refuting a common argument from the ex7sting 
state of cities: but as Mycenae has ceased to exist he is obliged to 


a 
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speak of it in the past tense, and of other cities which had survived 10, 1. 
from the heroic times in the present. 

Or better, 2)* jv may be taken to express the words of the 
objector, who said, ‘Mycenae was a small place in the heroic 
times:’ or may have argued generally that other places which had 
survived from those times were not of much importance now. 
According to this view the two clauses ére pév... qv, ef Te... etvar, are 
not parallel in sense, but the second gives the reason of statements 
like the first. ‘Mycenae and similar places could not have been 
large, for their remains appear so inconsiderable.’ 

i In the words ov« dkpiBet dv ris onpeiw x.r.d. the writer is thinking 
only of the second clause; for the evidence which he rejects in 
what follows is that drawn, not from the past but from the present 
condition of ancient cities. 


Aaxedaipovioy yap ei 7 modus epnuwbein, AecpOein dé ta re iepa kai THS 10. 2. 
KOTACKEUTS TA Edddr. 1 
The word kaTaaKeun is general, scil. ofs kareoxevaorai Tl, and may 
mean either the furniture of a house, camp, etc., or, as here, the 
buildings themselves; for these may be regarded as the furniture 


of the ground or foundations upon which they stand. 


dpas dé ovre Evvoixicbeions W6AEWS ove iepois Kal KaTacKevais moAvTEAEot 10. 2. 


; 
t 


xpncaperns, kara Kopas S€ rH marai@ ths “EAAddos tpdr@ oikiobeions, 
gaivour dy émodeeotépa, | 

The absence of the article with médews may be explained by sup- 
posing a confusion of the general and particular. In the words 
ovre Evvoiobeions modews, Thucydides is speaking of the general 
case ‘when a city is not continuously built,’ etc. : in the latter part 
of the sentence he reverts to the case of Sparta. 

With trodceorépa supply 7 méXdis, either from Aaxedaporioy 7 méddus 
at the beginning of the sentence, or from ovre fuvoixioeions médeas. 
According to others, dévayis is the nominative to be supplied. 


Tis yap tpodijs dmopia tév Te otparov ehdoow iyayov Kat Scov FAm{ov 11, 1.. 
_ adrdbev modeporvra Bioredoew, émerdh SE ddixdpevor waxy expdrnoav (djdov 
d€* 73 ydp Epupa to otpatoTrédw odk ay érerxicavto) daivoyra 8 odd" 
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évradéa radon TH Suvdper xpnodpuevot, GAAa mpds yewpylay ths Xepaovncov 
Tpamdpevor kat Anorelay, THS Tpop7js dropia. 

The repetition of ris rpopjs dmopia at the beginning and end of 
the same sentence is a curious example of the want of freedom and 
fluency which characterises the style of Thucydides. 

érrevdy) 5¢, we should have expected ré after rév te orpardy, but d¢ 
is used to express the incidental opposition between the coming of 
so small an army and its first success. 

Cp. Soph. Phil. 1310,— 

rv prow & eéeiéas, & rékvor, 
e& is €Bdagres, ovx!l Siavpou rarpés, 
GAN e& ’Ayiddéas, ds pera Covtav & br fv 


> ~ A 
ikov’ Gpiora, viv S€ Tav TeOvnKdrar, 


where 6¢ is used, not ré, because, as the writer proceeds, the oppo- 


sition between life and death comes more vividly into his mind. 

7d yap pupa x«.t.A. The fortification of the camp is said in 
Homer to have been made long afterwards, in the tenth ss of 
the war, by the advice of Nestor, II. vii. 336-343. 

Its erection is described vii. 433 foll.— 

: Teixos EOepay 

mupyous @ invndovs, eAap yndy Te Kal avror. 
ev & av’roiot mvdas éverrolcov ed dpapvias 
dppa 80 airdwv immndacin 6dds ein’ 

exroabev dS€ Babciav én’ aire tadpoy dpvEav 
evpetav, peydAnv® év d€ oxddoras Katemnéav. 

Thucydides appears either to have forgotten this passage or to 
have only a confused recollection of it. He may perhaps be 
following a different tradition, or be reasoning @ priorz, that the 
Greeks must have won a battle before they could have had a 
fortified camp, which he assumes on general grounds that they 
must have had. 

meptovatay S€ et HAOov Exovres Tpopis Kal dvres GOpdor dvev Ayoreias Kai 


yeapyias Evvexds tov médepov Si€pepov, padiws av pdxyn Kpatobvtes etdov, 


ot ye kal ov GOpdot, GAG peper TH del mapdvre avyreixov. ToopKia 8 ay 


mpockabeLsuevor év eXdooovi te xpdvw Kat dmrovitepov Thy Tpolay 


€tov. 
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1)* padios dv paxy xparodyres etdov, ‘the Greeks might have 11. 2. 
taken Troy by superiority in the field,’ i.e. by storm after a victory: 
modwopxia & adv mpockabe{opuevor... tv Tpotay etdov, ‘they might have 
taken it by blockade.’ 

| The two suppositions are really alternatives, but the writer prefers 
to put them in a conjunctive rather than in a disjunctive form. 

2) The words paxy xparodyres may also be a resumption of pdyy 
exparnoay, at the beginning of the chapter: ‘ having the upper hand 
in the field, they would easily have taken the place’ (i.e. if they 
had brought plenty of provisions, etc.), ‘for, as it was, detachments 
of them were a match for the whole Trojan force ; but in that case 
they would have blockaded Troy and taken the place in less time 


a a 


= 


and with less trouble.’ odcopxia & ay mpockabe{suevoe becomes an 
expansion of the previous ¢fAov. $é€ expresses the opposition 
between a part of the army, mentioned in the words which imme- 
diately precede, and the whole of the army, which would have 
been required for the investment of the city. . 


= 


3) Classen proposes to connect the clause odopkig & ay mpoo- 
xabe(épevor closely with the preceding words,—‘ who, even although 
divided, maintained their ground with the detachments present at 
any one time, and if they had regularly blockaded Troy (even 
divided as they were) would have taken it in less time and with 
less trouble.’ 

But a) the transition is too abrupt. -We should have expected 


ee a ae ee ee 


rather ¢? d€ kal 7O€Ancay modtopkia mpookabéler bar. 
And 0) it is clear from the sense that the words modtopxig & dv 





mpookabe(ouevor are to be connected with mepiovalay & ei 7AOov k.7.d., 
not with ov« dOpdor adda pepe rH del wapdvre. The blockade might 
have been possible if the army had kept together, but the idea of a 
blockade is out of harmony with the main thought of the preceding 
clause, in which the Greek army is represented as divided. 

Upon supposition either 1)* or 2), the clause mepuovoliay 8 «i 
HAOov Exovres tpopijs... Evwvexas tov médepnov Sieepov applies to all that 
follows down to rip Tpoiay eidov. 


jv Sé abray cut dmodacpos mpdrepov ev tH yh tavrn, ap’ Sv Kal és “Iucov 12, 3. 
€oTparevoar, 


C2 





12..3 


18.2. 


138. 3. 
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1) ag’ év xai marks the natural correlation between Boeotians 
dwelling in Boeotia and the account in Homer of their going to 
Troy. Or 2) «ai may refer to the previous statement in i. 10 fin. 
meroinke yap xtAiwv Kal Siaxociwy vey, Tas pév Bowwrav eikoor kal éxardv 
dvdpav, ‘and these were the Boeotians of whom a detachment fought 
at Troy.’ Cp. Il. ii. 494 foll. 

The mention of the dodacpés is introduced in order to re- 
concile the Homeric account with the tradition that the Boeotians 
did not migrate from Thessaly into Boeotia until after the 
Trojan war. No other Boeotians are known to Homer. 


Suvarwrépas 8€ yeyvoperns ths “EAAdSos Kat TOv xpnpdtwv Thy KTHoW 
tt paddov 7 mpdtepoy trovoupevyns, Ta wohAad rupavvides ev rais médeor 
kabioravro, tov tmpocddwv peitdvwv yryvopévwv' (mpdrepov dé foav emi 
pnrois yépact Tatpikat Baordetat.) 

The words étt paddov 7 mpdrepov refer to i. 8 med. of mapa 
Oddaccay avOpwrot paddov #dn THY KTHOW-ToY XpnpdTey ToLovpevor, and 
indicate a further progress in the same direction. | 

tay mpooddey is a repetition or resumption of ray xpnydrov in a 
more definite form. The increase of revenue is the natural result 
of the increasing pursuit of wealth. ‘The Hellenes engaged still 
more in the pursuit of wealth, and, as their revenues became 
greater, tyrannies began to be established.’ Ini. 2 med. the increase 
of wealth has been already noticed as a cause of odors. 

In a similar strain of reflection Thucydides spoke of the desire of 
Minos to protect his revenue as his chief motive in putting down 
the pirates; i. 4. 

matpixai Baowveiar. Such as Homer describes or such as Aristotle 
recognises, cara vdpov kal marpixai, still existing among barbarians. 
Cp. Pol. iii. 14. 6. It is observable that Thucydides speaks as 
if the tyrannies immediately succeeded the hereditary monarchies, 
taking no notice of the intervening oligarchies. 


érn © éoti pddota tpraxdora és Ty TehevTHY TOvdE TOU TOAEpoOV K.T.A. 

With numbers, padtora appears to signify neither ‘at most,’ nor 
‘at least :’ for neither of these senses accords with all the passages. 
In vii. 80 med. 1d Furov padvora Kai wdéov, it cannot mean ‘at most :? 
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in i. 118 init. where én mevrijxovra pddwora is actually forty-nine 13. 3. 
years, it cannot mean ‘at least.’ 

Hence, generally, ‘about,’ ‘as near as we can get to the number,’ 
‘upon reflection we can only say :’ or ‘with as much accuracy as 
it is worth while to obtain. Thus the word has the appearance 
both of precision and of want of precision. 


baiverac S€ kai traita moddais yeveais vorepa yevopeva tov Tpaxov 14, 1. 
Tpinpeot pev ddLyats Xpopmeva, mevrnxovrépas & &re kal wAolois paKpots 
eEnptupeva @omep ékeiva, 

motos paxpois. These vessels are called paxpd to indicate that 
they were ships of war, and mAoia, not ves, to indicate their rude 
construction. So mAocia pakpa are the ships or galleys of war used 
before the invention of triremes. 


raira yap Tedevtaia mpd THs Rep§ov orpareias vauTuKda ugiddoya ev TH 14, 2. 
“EMAd&: Karéorn. Alywhrar yap Kal *AOnvaior, Kat et tues GAAor, Bpaxéa — 3, 
exekTnvto, kat TOUTwWY Ta TOAAa TEVTHKOVTdpous’ SWE TE, A OF "AOnvaiovs 
OemeorokAjjs emevcev Aiywnrais woepodvtas, Kal dua tod BapBdpov mpocdo- 
kivou dvtos, Tas vais moucacOa, aiomep Kal evavpdynoav’ Kal adTaL ova 
elxov dia wdons Karactpapara. 

rovrwy refers grammatically to Bpayéa, scil. vavrixd, but, in meaning, 
to the ships which composed these navies. 

ope re ad’ ov. To repeat either éxéxryvro or Bpayéa éxéxtnvro with 
oe re will not give the sense required. For the Athenians had a 
fleet before the time of Themistocles, and they had, not a small 
fleet, Bpaxv vavtixdy, but a considerable one afterwards. 

Either 1)* we may take owe re with cal atra: odw efxov K.7.d., Kai 
emphasizing aérac and marking the apodosis; or 2) jv may be 
supplied with 6pé. In either case the aq’ od is to be accounted for 
by a confusion of owe re émetdy with od words xpdvos ad’ od. The 
confusion is not greater than in the converse phrase usually 
compared, ov rodts xpdvos émesdn, i. 6 init. 

kai emphasizes évavyaxnear either with a reference to rod BapBapov 
mpoodokivov évros, ‘with which they actually fought against him 
when he came, or ‘which they not only built, but fought in 
them.’ 





36.2. 


16. I. 


17. 
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kata yiv S€ mddepos, SOev Tis Kat Sdvapis wapeyéveto, ovdeis Evvearn* 
, 1, > a] 3 > \ eee \ , we: 
mavres 5€ joav door Kal €yévovTo mpds dudpovs Tovs oerépous Exdorots. 
xai in both clauses implies a limitation: a) ‘a war, not simply 
a war, but a war whence power accrued;’ 4) ‘all the wars, so far 
as there were any, which occurred.’ 


"Emeyéveto S¢ GANows Te GAO Kwodvpara pH adéyOqva, Kai “Iwo, 
mpoxopnoavrav emi péya Tv mpayparwv Kipos, Kat 7 Tepotky e€ovcia, 
Kpoicoy xabeovoa kat doa évros “Advos rorapod mpds Oadaccay, éweotpa- 
TEUCE, 

ré follows @Aos as though "Io were intended to be taken with 
éreyevero, but as the sentence proceeds the original construction is 
forgotten, and another verb, éemeorparevae, is supplied. 


empaxOn te an’ ad’rav ovdéey Epyov d£ddoyov, et pi) €l TL pds TEpLoiKous 
Tovs attav éxdoTtos. of ydp ev SixeAia emi mreiorov éxopnoav Suvdpueas. 

yap implies a confirmation of «i pi et te mpds mepioixous rods abrav 
éxaorois. ‘The only noteworthy actions of the Greek tyrants were 
wats with their neighbours. For the Sicilian tyrants, e. g. Hippo- 
crates, Gelo, Thero, Hiero (who did encroach upon their neighbours) 
attained the greatest power of any. 


But it is not quite clear whether r)* Thucydides means to 


say that the tyrants did no noteworthy action, but only fought 
with their neighbours; or whether 2) he includes their border 
wars under the head of noteworthy actions. In the latter case, he 
would mean that these border wars became noteworthy when they 
were carried on, as by the Sicilian tyrants, on a great scale. 


’EmesOy S€ of te "AOnvatwy tvpavvot Kat of tHs GAAns “EAAdSos emt todd 
kal mpl Tupavveveions ot WetoToL, Kal TeheuTAIoL TARY TOY év ZeKeNia, 
tad AaxeSaiovioy KateAvOnoar k.t.d. 

1)* mAeioro, most, not all: the words which follow, rAqy rav & 
Suxehia, explain who the others were. 

Or 2) mp may refer to the following, not to the preceding 
words : of m\cioron may then be taken to mean ‘more than there 
ever were before,’ and will answer to émi odd kai mpiv. ‘ Hellas, 
which of old had many tyrants, had now many more than ever, 
and these were the last.’ 


. , “ 
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In either case the words mdjy rav év Bixedia, which are a re- 18. 1. 
sumption of of yap év Suedig at the end of the last chapter, are only 
to be taken with reAevraio. The great overthrow of the tyrants 
by Sparta was also the end of them in Greece itself, although in 
Sicily they still continued. 


Kowy Te Gtwcdpevor Tov BdpBapoy vorepor ov TOAAG StexpOnoay mpds 18, 2. 
te "A@nvaious kal Aaxedatpoviovs ot re &tootdvtes Baotdéws “EAAnves kal 
ot Euptrodepoartes. 

Kowy awwodpevor tov BapBapoy does not apply to both droordavres 
and fuumodeunoavres. It is a nominative absolute, referring to of 
“EdAnves of the next clause taken in a more general sense. 

The meaning of of gvpaodepnoarres is uncertain. 

1) ‘The states were divided, and took sides with the Athenians 

and Lacedaemonians, as well those which refused allegiance to the 
King, as those which in the Persian war fought on his side,’ 
i.e. the Thessalians, Boeotians, and, in the battle of .Plataea, the 
‘Phocians, besides the subject Hellenes of Asia Minor and the 
islands; of gvpmodewjearres (Bacidei) will then answer to of dmo- 
ordvres Bacihéws. But this use of dmoordvres in the sense of ‘ those 
who refused allegiance to the King’ is very harsh and hardly 
defensible. . 

Better 2)*, ‘The allied Hellenic forces who took part in the 
war’ are opposed to ‘the Hellenes who,’ like the Ionians, ‘ revolted 
from the King,’ after the war. This is confirmed by the com- 
parison of rév évprodeunodvrev “ENAjver just above. 

The division is in neither case exhaustive, but the writer’s love of 
antithesis blinds him to the flaw. We find the distinction between 
the original members and the more recent adherents of the con- 
federacy in the following passages :— 

Herod. ix. 106, cai ovrw 517 Sapiovs re cal Xiovs kat AeoBiovs xai 
Tovs adAovs yvnoiwras of Ervyov avorparevdpevor Toiot “EAnot, és Tod 
ovuppaytkdy éromnoavro. 

Thuc. i. 89 med, of S€ ’"A@nvaios Kai of amd “Iwvias kai “EXAnomdvrov 

_ Edppayor dn apeornkdres dad Bacidéws «7.2. 
i. 95 init. of re Gow “EAAnves FxOovro Kal ody HKiora of "Iwves Kat door 


and Baoiéws vewot) nrevbéporro. 
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kat éyévero adtots és révde Tov médepov 7H Bia mapacKern pEiCwr f} os Ta 
kpdtiord more peTa Axparpvois THs fuppaxtas HvOnoay. 

1) Grote (part ii. ch. xliv. note) refers adrois to the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians, dxpaipvijs Evppaxia to the alliance of both against 
Persia, and idia to the separate armaments of the two confederacies. 
But, although both Athens and Lacedaemon are described by 
Thucydides as dxudgovres és rév médepov auddrepor mapacKevy TH TaTH 
(i. 1 init.), and as having got over the losses which they had 
respectively sustained, the Lacedaemonians by the revolt of the 
Helots, the Athenians by the loss of Boeotia etc., and the diminu- 
tion of their own population in war (ii. 8 init. rére d€ Kal veorns oAAy 
pev ovca év tH Iedorowno@, wordy 8 ev tais ’AOnvas .7.d.), Still the 
individual power of Sparta at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war could not be compared with the united force of the Hellenes 
who fought against the Persian. | : 

2) If we suppose that the Athenians alone are referred to in 
avrois, and are the subject of #vOncav, dxpaprys Evppaxia relates. to 
the Athenian alliance as it stood before the loss of Boeotia, Phocis, 
and Locris in 447, and of Megara in 445, ‘while the confederacy. 
remained intact,’ and idia to the power of Athens excluding that 
of her independent allies, Chios and Lesbos. On behalf of this 
interpretation it may be urged that the words dkpaupyys Evppayia 
apply more naturally to the confederacy of Athens before the 
Thirty Years Truce than to the whole body of Hellenic states 
who fought against Persia. The évppayo. of Athens and Lace- 
daemon have been spoken of in the words immediately preceding : 
the confederacy against Persia is called 6uaypia, or of Evpmodepun- 
cartes, NOt ~vypaxia. But it may be objected that this reference 
to the events previous to the Peace of Euboea is obscure without 
further explanation. 

3)* It is possible to take pera dxpaipvois ris Evppaxias Fvbnoay, 
as Grote does, of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians allied against 


Persia, but to restrict atrois to the Athenians. ‘The Athenians ~ 


singly were more powerful than the united confederacy had formerly 


been.’ The growth of Athens was far more striking than that of — 


Sparta, and it is therefore more natural that Thucydides should 
dwell upon it. Though avrois refers to the Athenians alone, #vOncav 


= ri 
Oe 
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may easily be explained of both the Athenians and Lacedae- 19. 
monians. . ) 

4) Or #vOneav as well as airois may be confined to the Athenians, 
referring to the short time during which they were the leaders of 
the entire Hellenic confederacy against Persia. 


Ta pev ovv mara To.aira etpov, xadera dvta marti éfns rexunpi 20. I. 
TuoTEUoaL, 

The meaning of this passage turns on the question, What is the 
direct object of moretou? What is it which is ‘hard to believe’ or 
‘to trust?’ | 

It may be either 1)* the writer’s account of early times, supplied 
from ra mada tovaita edpov, or 2) the evidence on which it rests, 
mavtt rexpnpio. | 
- According to 1)* mavri €£js rexunpio is either instrumental dative, 
or dative after moredoa, which thus takes a double construction, 
mavti rexunpio moredoa (avra). The words may then have two 
shades of meaning. Either a)* ‘when men have the whole proof 
set forth in order,’ i.e. the ignorant impatience of mankind rejects 
regular historical proofs and prefers popular traditions or the stories 
of poets; or 4) ‘with the whole proof set forth in order,’ i.e. ‘even 
when the whole proof is set forth in order,’ i.e. whatever be the 
care taken in setting forth the historical evidence, the minds of 
men turn aside into the paths of romance. 

According to 2) texunpio is dative after moredoa; xaderd dvra 
moredoat means ‘they are hard,’ i.e. ‘of a nature that makes it 
hard, for any one to trust the several pieces of evidence. What 
follows illustrates the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy evidence. 

According to 1)* the construction of xatera moredoa is simple, 
‘hard to believe,’ and that of wavri rexynpio is somewhat harsh. 
According to 2) the construction of mavri é&js rexynpio becomes 
easy, and that of xadera moredoa, yxarerad Sore moredoal twa, 
is singular. 

Or 3), laying the stress on mavri éfjs rexpnpio, ‘it is difficult to 
bring together all the proofs in order so as to make the account 
credible.’ More literally, ‘they are difficult for a man to have all 
the proofs of them set out in order, and so to believe them,’ 





20. I. 


20. 2. 


20. 3. 
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moredoa, Scil. adore moredoal twa adrois. rexunpio, instrumental 
dative. 

This interpretation, though combining the two harsh construc- 
tions, gives on the whole the best sense. For the difficulty lies, 
after all, not in the reader accepting the proofs if he could have 
them regularly set out in order, but in the writer being able to 
collect such proofs as will satisfy him. 


BovaAdpevor Sé, mplv EvlAnpOjva Spdoavtés Tr, Kai kvdvvedoa x.7.A. 

Spdcavres, NOt xivduvedoa, is the emphatic word; and apw évaA- 
AnPOjva follows dpacavrés mm, NOt kwdvveioa: ‘to do something 
before they were apprehended, and so to run the risk,’ or, ‘and 
then to take their chance.’ xwdvvedoa seems inappropriate when 
Harmodius and Aristogiton were in peril already, but really ap- 
plies to the greater peril which threatened them if they were taken. 

Compare, for this strong sense of kivdvvos, i. 32 fin. cal dua peéyas 
6 xivBuvos ef éodpeba in’ adrois, iii. 59 med. dep dé dvayxaidy re xal 
xaArer@rarov Tois Sde Exovoww, Adyou reXevray, Sidr. Kat Tod Biov 6 KivBuvos 
éyyis per avrod. The Corcyraeans and Plataeans in these cases 
were already in danger, but still may be described as threatened by 
a greater danger. 

Compare also ili. 49. 4, mapa roaotrov pev 7 MutiAnyn 7AGe Kwdvvou, 


and note, vii. 2 fin. mapa rocotrov pev Svpdcovoa HAGov Kwwdvvov. 


domep tovs te Aaxedaipovioy Baoiieas py mua oho mpooriecOar 
éxarepov, adda voir. 

Supply with zpooridecOa either Wipov (cp. note on iii. 59.1), or 
yvepny, OF, translate ‘add themselves to a side,’ i.e. vote. — 

Cp. Herod. vi. 57, kai mapifery Bovdevovor toior yépovor, odor dvav — 
déovet tpijkovra’ iv dé py €Owor, tors padiord ogi T&v yepdvt@y mpoc- 
nkovras €xew Ta Tav Baoiéwy yepea, Sv0 Whpovs ribepevous, rpitny Sé, 
rv éwvrav, where, however, Herodotus is really speaking only of 
voting in the absence of the kings by their representatives, who 
give two votes, one for each of the kings, and a third vote, or 
more correctly two third votes, for themselves. He does not say 
that they gave two votes each; and it is evidently unlikely that in 
a passage which describes the prerogatives of the Spartan kings 
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he should only have incidentally indicated a power so important by 20. 3. 
mentioning what was done in their absence. 


oUTws aTadaimwpos Tois ToAAOis 7 CATNOLS Tis dAnbetas. 20. 3. 
Cp. Aristophanes, Danaides, Fragm. (250. 9),— 


LA > - > , ¢ ¢ , 
oUTwS avrois atakair@pws 7 moinots SteKetro. 


kai 6 méAeuos ovTos, kaimep Tov avOpomar, év w pev By Tohenaor, Tov 21, 2. 
mapévra del peyiorov Kpwdvrov, Tavoapevwv S€ ra dpyaia paddov Gavpa- 
Covrev K.T.A. 

Literally, ev 6 pev ay rodepaor, ‘as long as they may be fighting,’ 
not ‘in whatever war they may be engaged.’ The words taken 
thus answer better to mavoapever Se. 


kat dca pév Ady@ elroy Exacror i peAdovTes ToepnoeLy, 7} ev ad’T@ On ZI. I. 
dvres, xaderdv tiv akpiBeiay airiy Tov AexOévrwy Siapynpovetora jv epoil TE 
dv avros fovea Kat Tois GAAOMEv ToPev ewot dmayyeAdovow. 

addobev, not ‘from some other source as distinct from myself,’ 
which is already implied in the sense of the words rois uot admayyéd- 
Aovow, but generally ‘from any,’ or ‘whatever source, as in the 
well-known usage of dAXos in Plato and elsewhere. 

Cp. iii. 19 fin. airéds re SiaOeiperat kai ras GAAS oTparias TroAXoi. 

Soph. O. T. 7,— 

dy® Sixatav py map’ ayyédor, Tékva, 
GANwv dkovew adris ad’ eAprvoa. 

Eur. Or. 532,— 

Ti papripev 
Gov dkovew Set p’, dy elcopav mdpa; 


Ta 8 épya tov mpaybévrav ev ra modeum ovk ek Tov maparvydrros 22. 2. 
muvOavdpnevos néiaoa ypaderw, odd ws euot eddKet, GAN ots Te adtss Tapiy, 
kal mapa TOV GAAwv Soov Suvardy dxpiBeia mept Exdorou émefehOwv. 

ra épya tov mpaxOerrey, the actual facts, contrasted with the Adyor 
just mentioned. 

a émefndOov might have been written for éemeEeAOdv or adrds re 
mapayevopevos for ois re ai’rds mapnv. ‘I narrated only what I saw, 
and what I learnt by accurate inquiry from others.’ In order to— 
provide a construction for mapa trav addov, either ruvOavdpevos is to 


22. 2. 


22. 4. 


23. I. 


24. I. 


24. 4. 


25. 4. 
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be repeated from the preceding words, or the sense of mvvOavdpevos 
must be supplied from émrefedOar. ! 


dot dé Bovdjcovrar Tay Te Yyevopevwv TO capes oKomelv Kai TOV peEh- 
Advtwy troté avOis Kara Td dvOpmmevov ToOLOUTwY Kat Tapamhyotay éveoOat, 
dSpédipo. kpivew abtd dpxovyras eet. 

Supply rovrovs with xpivew, not rovros with dpxowras ee or with 
apediya, and take réy peddAdvrwy as governed by 1d cages cxoreiv, 
‘to have present to their eyes the exact facts.’ xara 7d dvOpmretoy, 
‘according to the law of human affairs.’ 

Tév pedddvrov does not precisely correspond to ray yevouéever as 
‘the future’ to ‘the past,’ but is qualified by rovovrey kai rapamAnoiov 
érecOa, ‘of the past and of that which may be expected to resemble 
the past in the future (zoré ad@s).’ The expression thus modified 
agrees better with rd capes cxoreiv, which would not, strictly speak- 
ing, apply to future events. 


tav de mpdrepov Epywv peyiorov émpaxOn Td Mndrxov. 
These words refer back to the end of i. 21. 


"Emidapvds éote modus ev SeEa eomdcovre Tov "Idvov KdArov. 
Literally, ‘there is a city Epidamnus.’ Cp. i. 126 init. KiAov 
jv ’OdAvpmeovikns. 


oraotdcavtes Se ev GdAndows rn TOA, ws Aéyerat, ad TohEpou TLVdS 
Tav Tpocoikav BapBdapey ti a shes kal ths Suvdpews THs moAAHS €oTEpy- 
6noav. 

Thucydides does not clearly express whether 1)* a period of 
faction was simply followed by a war with the barbarians {ang 
modépou being taken with épédpyoav) or whether 

2) There was any connection between the war and the civil 
commotion, either a) the war giving rise to the faction (cracd- 
cavres being joined with dé modéyou), or 4) the faction giving rise 
to the war (dré woAéuov being again taken with é¢pédpycay); cp. 
below § 5, where the aristocratic party join the barbarians. 


>» > , ~ - , , A , wee 
ouUTE yap év mavnyvpect Talis Kowais Siddvtes yépa Ta voutCdpeva, oUTE 


Kopw0iw dv8pi mpoxatapyspevor Tay lep@v, domep ai GAdat arrockiat, 





; 
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mepippovoivtes S€ airovs kai xpypdtwv Suvdper dvtes Kar’ ekeivoy Tov 95, 4, 
xpdvov Spota tots “EAAjvwv movowrdtots Kal TH és méAepov mapacKeui 
Suvardrepor, vauTiK@ S€ Kai modd mpoéxew Eotw sre ematpdpevor, Kat 

Kata Thy Tov PaidKwy mpoevoiknow THs Kepkipas Kdéos exdvray Ta 

mept Tas vais. 

ovre ydp x.7.A. The finite verb is forgotten in the participial 
clauses which follow: d:ddévres — rpoxarapyépev01 —repuppovodvres — 
dvres Gpoia—enaipopevor. The thread of the sentence which, if 
regular, would have ended in some such words as airiav eiyov mpéds 
tav Kopw6iwy, is resumed at the beginning of the next chapter, 
mdvrwv ovv ToUT@Y eykAnpaTa €xovres of KopivOror, 

The word xardpyecOa is applied to any of the various cere- 
monies with which a sacrifice was commenced. One of these was 
the practice of cutting a lock of hair from the victim’s head: so. 
amapxeo Oa, 

- 1)* The meaning of dvdpi KopwOim mpoxarapydpevor trav icpay, is 

best explained by Classen from Hom. Il. iii. 273,—— . 
dpvav ek xepadéwv tduve tpixas, adtap éreira 
Knpuxes Tpowy kal "Ayatay veipay dapioros. 

(Cp. the Scholiast on this passage of Thucydides, &ddvres ras 
katapxds). 

The meaning will then be ‘assigning the firstfruits’ (i.e. the 
tpixes) ‘of the victim to a representative of Corinth before the rest,’ 
that he might throw them into the sacrificial fire, or more literally, 
‘taking the firstfruits of the victim,’ or ‘commencing the sacrifice 
for a representative of Corinth before the rest;’ Kopw6ie avdpi being 
a dativus commodi. Cp. Od. iii. 444,— 

yépov & immnddra Néorwp 
x€puBa 7 ovdoxvTas Te KaTHpxeTo’ ToAAG S ’AOnvy 
evxer’ amapydpevos, Kepadis Tptxas év trupt Baddwv. 

It must be admitted, however, that the passage from II. iii. is not . 
wholly parallel, as the words describe the ceremonies of a covenant, 
at which the victim was not burnt. In the case of an ordinary 
sacrifice we find no mention of the hair of the victim being distri- 
buted before being burnt on the altar. 

2) Géller proposed to supply, with KopwAip dvdpi, diddvres yépa ra 
vopi¢éueva from the first. clause; mpoxarapxspevoe ray iepoy, ‘ when 





25. 4. 


27. I. 


ay Pe 


28, 2. 
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commencing the sacrifice,’ answering to €y maynyvpeot rais Kowais. 
But it may be objected that there is nothing in the first clause 
answering to Kopw6i@ avdpi. 

Or 3) taking Kopw@im avdpi as an instrumental dative, we may 
translate ‘ beginning the sacrifice by the hand of a Corinthian.’ 

The objection to 2) and 3) is that mpo- in mpoxarapyduevor has no 
special significance. The exact meaning of the word mpoxarapxé- 
nevot remains doubtful. We can only say that it describes some 
honour or privilege granted at the performance of a sacriny 
but what was the manner of this privilege is not clear. 

kat xpynudrov duvdue dvres K.T.A. dpoia is not put for dpuoto but 
used as if, not xpyydreav Suvdue dvres but, xpnuace Suvarol dvres had 
preceded. In iii. 14 init. Ala rov "OAvpmiov ev of 1h icp@ toa kai 
ixeral éopév, toa is not parallel to duoia here, because it is not a 
simple predicate, but is closely connected with ixeraé. 

The statement is remarkable, for we can hardly suppose the 
wealth of Corcyra to have equalled that of Athens. But Thucy- 
dides may be comparing Corcyra, not with his own city, but 
only with the other states of Hellas. , 

kal xara tiv tev Badkov K.t.A. Kai jOiINS KaTa Tv mpoevoiknow 
With vavtik@ kai word mpocxew, ‘flattered themselves that they 
were greatly superior, and also on the ground of the naval fame 
of the Phaeacians.’ With this mention of the Phaeacians cp. 
iii, 70 med. ddoxwy réuvew xdpaxas éx Tod re Avs Tod Tepévous Kat 


tou “AXkivou. 


kat Gua arouiay és thy ’EriSapvoy exnpvooor, émt TH ton Kal Suola roy 
Bovddpevov teva. 
It is uncertain whether these words refer to equality among the 


settlers themselves, equality with the citizens of Epidamnus, or 


equality with the citizens who remained at Corinth. 


mevtnkovra Spaxpas Katabevra Kopwias k.r.A. 
See note on iii. 70. 4. 


HOedov Sé kai rH ev Aedgois pavreip emurpeyrar. 
This appears singular, considering that the oracle had already 
taken a side in advising the Epidamnians to deliver up their city to 


eS 
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the Corinthians (i. 25 init.) Did they not know of the former 
response, or did they hope to exert an influence over the oracle ? 


Kepxupaio. S€ dvréeyov, iv xal éxeivor trois év “Emidduvp draydyeot, 
moumoew tadra’ erojpo. dé elvar kai Sore dyucborépous pevew Kata xwpay, 
orovdas $€ morncacbat ews dy H Sixn yévnra., 

It is unnecessary to omit the d¢ after omovdds, which is found in 
all the MSS. There is a slight opposition between the two clauses, 
‘that both should remain on the spot, but discontinue fighting.’ 

1)* éore may be pleonastic after éroiuo etva, ‘they were ready 
that both should remain.’ According to Herbst and Classen, the 
willingness of the Corcyraeans to submit to arbitration, and not 
the terms on which they are willing to submit, should be expressed 
in the leading verb of the sentence. But the objection is not 
conclusive, For both sides have already professed their willing- 
ness to accept arbitration, on certain conditions: the point in dis- 
pute is, what the conditions shall be. : 

Or 2) we may supply momoew raira with érojuo elva, ‘and 
again they were ready to have an arbitration on condition that 
both should remain,’ etc. 

Compare v. 41 med. dAN ef Bovdovra orévderbar Samep mpédrepov, 


- > 
€Toipor €ivat, 


Tod re xpdvou Tov TAEtoTOY pera THY Yavpayiay expdrovy Ths Oadrdcons, 
kat Tous Tay KopivOiav Evupdxous émumdéovres EpOerpov, péxpt od KopivOror 
mepidvt, To Oéper méuwavres vais Kal orparidy, émel ohay of Eippayor 
erdvouv, eorparoredevovto emt Axrip kal mept To Xewpépiov tis Ceampwridos 
gudakijs évexa Tis te Acvkddos kal tay Gdrov Térewv, doa chior pica 
joav. dvteotparoredevovro S€ kal of Kepxupaion émi ry Aevkiypn vavoi 
Te kal weCG. emerredy Te oddérepor GAAHAois, GAG TS O€pos TodTO dvTL- 
kabe(dpevor xeysdvos 45n dvexopnoav én’ oikov éxdrepot. 

Tov 8 éviautév mdvta tov peta Thy vaupaxtay Kal tov Jorepov ot 
KopivOtor dpyn pépovres tov mpos Kepxupaious médepov évavmnyovvro. 

The reading mepidyvrs r@ O€per has the authority of all the MSS. 
but one: the exception however is the Augustan, one of the very 
best, which reads mepiidyrs, 

Nor is zepidvr indefensible on grammatical grounds, provided 


28. 2. 


28. 5. 


30. 3.- 


Dis: Ta 


31. 


I. 
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we translate, not ‘in what remained of the summer’ but, ‘in the — 


summer which had not yet come to an end:’ mepidvre being 
brought into prominence as the predicate. Cp., though not exactly 
analogous, vii. 9 init. év d€ r@ air@ Oper rehevravre. 

7@ Ocpet, like ro O€pos rodro below, need not here mean the whole 
summer. That it was a part only may be’ inferred from the 
context. 

After the battle the Corcyraeans obtained command of the sea, 
which they retained for the greater part of the remainder of the 
season, or time still available for naval operations (rév mAcioroy rot 
xpévov). ‘Towards the end of this summer, zepidvre ro Oéper, OF 
neptidyte see below 3, the Corinthians reappeared on the sea, but 
no engagement occurred during the remaining summer months 
(rd 6€pos rodro). In i, 31 init. we are told that the Corinthians are 


getting a new fleet ready ‘all the year after the seafight, and the 


year after that,’ rdv emavrdv mdvra tov pera tiv vavpaxiay Kal Tov 


vorepov, This may imply, 1) two full years (spring or summer 
of 434-432), counting from the date of the sea-fight; or 2) 
the remainder of the year in which the sea-fight took place and 
the year following (spring or summer of 434—end of 433); 
or 3) the year succeeding that in which the sea-fight took place, 
and the next year (434, 433. The sea-fight will then have taken 
place in 435). In the first two cases the beginning of ch. 31 is 
a resumption, and not a continuation of the narrative. 

Some editors read repiidv74, and 1) refer the word to the coming 
round of the summer after the spring in which the sea-fight 
occurred. But with Thucydides @épos includes both spring and 
summer, and it is therefore unlike his way of speaking to divide 
the half year into spring and summer. 

Or 2) weptidvre may be taken of the coming round of the summer 
in the next year. 

But a) then nearly a whole year passed during which the 
Corinthians remained inactive. This objection, however, is partly 
answered by the consideration that we do not know at what time 
the sea-fight took place. It may have been at the end of the 
summer, and in that case naval operations would only be resumed 


in the spring. It cannot have been quite early in the year; time © 


a 
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must be allowed for the various events which,had occurred since 30, 3. 
the original occupation of Epidamnus. (i. 26 init. Kepkvpaion dé 
érevdn7—29 init. evavria wohepnoorres.) It is a more serious objection 
4) to this explanation that no definite meaning is given to rov 
@é<ioroy rod xpdvov. For why ‘the greater part of the season,’ unless 


es se . gf 


the superiority of the Corcyraeans at sea was put an end to by the 
re-appearance of the Corinthian fleet during the same season ? 

3) It is also possible that mepiidvre rH Oepee may mean. simply 
‘when the summer was completing its cycle,’ or ‘was coming 
round to autumn.’ | 

The phrase zepiidvre r@ enavr@ is found in Xen. Hell. iii. 
2. 25, where the words may be taken either as in 3), of the 
‘turn of the year,’ or, as in 2), of the ‘coming round of the next 
year. The same variation of reading, mepidvre for meptidvtt, Occurs 
there. 

That there is some harshness or meagreness in the explanation 
which has been offered of zepiuvre rG Oépex cannot be denied. 
On the other hand, wepidvrs is found in every MS. but one. 
The other reading mepiidvrs is best explained as in 3) ‘when the 
summer came round to autumn. But of this usage of the word 
we are not quite certain. Even if the meaning in Xenophon could 
be precisely determined, weptidyre ro Oper is not exactly parallel with 


meptidyTe TH EviavT@. 


kal TWepi€oTH KEV 7) SoKoboG Nya mpérepov coppocvy, Td pr) €v ddAorpia 82. 4. 
} Evupaxia TH Tod médas yroun Evyxwduvevew, viv aBovdria kai dobévera 
pawopnery. 
awopevn is the explanation of mepréornxey, and is opposed to’ 
Soxodoa. ‘Our fancied wisdom has changed its character, and is 
now clearly seen to be folly and weakness.’ 


kal Evyyvopn et wy peta Kaxias, ddfns 5¢ padrov dpaptia, 77 mpdrepov 82, 5. 
anpaypoctvyn évavria roh\papev, 
- The expression is inaccurate. The words 1} pera xaxias, ddéns dé 
paddov dyapria refer, not to the conduct of the Corcyraeans in 
seeking the Athenian alliance, but to their previous policy in avoid- 
ing alliances, with which their present appeal to Athens was in~ 
consistent (evavria, Cp. és ri xpetav jpiv aoyor, § 3). 

VOL. I. D 
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32.5. Instead of saying ‘excuse us if we formerly made an innocent 
mistake, and now prefer a request which is inconsistent with it,’ 
Thucydides says, ‘if we innocently and by an error of judgment 
(i.e. by reason of our former conduct which was innocent and an 
error of judgment) fall into inconsistency.’ pera xaxias and dpapria, 
though grammatically joined with évavria ro\papev, are in idea con- 
nected with rj mpdrepoy émpaypootvy,—the error lay in their previous 
conduct which made their present action inconsistent. 


33.1, yevnoerar dé ipiv meBopevors Kady  Evvtvxia Kata moda THs Hperépas 
xpeias* mpOtov pev St. ddixovpévors Kai ody érépovs BAdmwrovar Thy 
aasouagente roinoer Ge, drewta Tepit Tov peylotwv Kiwduvedovtas Seéduevor 
ds dv padvora peta detvyotou paptupiou Thy xdpw katdOnabe, vavrixdy. 
Te KexTnpeOa TAHY TOD map’ bpiy mreicTor. 

The paprvpiov is the signal benefit conferred which will Phe: 
be a witness to the goodwill of the Athenians. : 

All the MSS. read xard6yo6e or xaraéjoGe, though in the Lauren- ; 
tian MS. there was originally room for two letters where 7 now 
stands. ; ! 

1) The second clause, érecra.. . xaraOnoGe, has been taken, not as 
parallel to the first, mpadrov pev...mouoeobe, but as a participial : 
clause dependent on rnv émxovpiay rouoecde, ‘because in the first 
place you will be helping the injured and not the injurers by re- 
ceiving in the second place those whose dearest interests are at 
stake.’ 

It is then possible to give os d the meaning ‘in order that. ; 
But defdpyevor, if really subordinate to ae would hardly have 
been introduced by érecra, 

Or 2), SeEdpevo. may be regarded as parallel to dr wounoerbe and 
dependent on éere vyrvxiav latent in xadi) 4 évvrvxia (Shilleto), 

Still the flow of the sentence leads us to suppose that the verb 
answering to momoecbe will be found in the clause os av...Kard- 
Ono6e. ‘This verb, if the MS. reading be retained, must be xara- 
OncecGe supplied out of xardénoée. The meaning will then be— 

3) ‘You will store up gratitude in whatever way you best store it 
up. (Cp. Dem. Olynth. i, 22, dgcov 8¢ evOvpn6jvar cai Noyicacba Ta 


mpdypara, ev @ Kabéatnke vuvi, Ta Brimrov, ore yap, as Soxet cai Hyoeté 
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tis dv pr ocxomay dkpiBds, eirpends, oS ws dv kéddor aire ra mapdvr %yn 33. 
(scil. €xec), where however ¢yy is harsh, and éye: may very probably 
be the true reading.) 7 

But the sense required in the text is, 4)* ‘you will store up 
gratitude in the way in which you would best store it up.’ This 
sense is gained by the easiest correction of the MSS. reading, 
karabeiobe, dv xatabciobe being parallel to romoecbe. 

We might have expected indeed ds pddior’ a rather than ds ay 
pdd\wora, But the position of a is not a serious objection. The 
alteration of the text is slight, and therefore preferable to the more 
violent emendation, xara$noeobe, although the latter secures, it is 
true, a better balance with moiujoeoGe, and obviates the difficulty 
arising from the position of a. The corruption may possibly 
have arisen out of the insertion of xard@no6e as a gloss on ds 
dy pddktcra, We may observe that péy is slightly out of place; 
drt mp@rov wév would be more regular than mpéarov pév drt. 


. 


kal ovk aig@dverar tovs AaxeSdatmoviovs >6Bw Ta Spetépw rrodeunoci- 38. 3. 
ovras. 
For this objective use of the possessive pronoun cp. just below, 
és Thy tperépay emxeipnow, i. 69 fin. ai tpérepae eAmides, i. 77 fin. 


dia 7d Hyerepov Séos, i. 187 fin. da rv ony hiriar. 


kat Tovs Kopw6iovs Suvapevous rap’ avrois Kat ipiv éxOpods dvras, kal 33, 3. 
mpoxatahauBdvorras jas viv és thy tperépay emxeipnory, iva py TO Koo 
€xOer kar’ avray per add\Anov arapev, pndée Suotv POdcar dpdprocww, 
} kakOoa nuas 7 opas adrovs BeBarwoacGa. 

dvoiy is governed by ayapracu, POdcu is an explanatory or supple- 
mental infinitive. 

1) The Corinthians hope ‘ to'secure in good time’ (i. e. before 
the Athenians and Corcyraeans unite) ‘one of two things: either 
the injury of the Corcyraeans or their own aggrandisement.’ If 
they do not strengthen themselves they will at any rate injure the 
Corcyraeans ; or, if they do not injure the Corcyraeans, they will 
at any rate strengthen themselves. Cp. i. 122. 3, and note. 

There is a further refinement of language: they intend ‘not to 
miss both of two things :’ i.e. ‘one of two things.’ voi can be 

D2 





33. 3. 


35. 4... 


35. 5. 


35. 5. 


36. I. 
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taken in this sense if joined, not with the positive notion @édca, 
but with the negative dudprect. ; 

2) It has been suggested that kaxdoa jas may mean ‘to destroy 
the Corcyraeans,’ and odds atrods BeBarmoacba ‘to strengthen them- 
selves by forcing the Corcyraeans into an alliance.’ But there is 
no hint of this in the context, and the thought would be too 
imperfectly expressed. . 

3) It has also been supposed that the force of the pydé extends 
over the two #’s. They will then become equivalent to pnre—prre, 
‘that they may not fail both to ruin us and increase their own 
strength.’ But such a use of # after yde cannot be admitted unless 
other passages are quoted in support of it. 


nv ov Sixatov, GAN 4 KdKelvov KwdUew Tovs éx THs -iperépas pabopdpous, 
} Kal Hptv were Ka’ 6 ri dy meicOnre aheXiav. 

Kat éxeivav kodvew, ‘as well as refusing to aid us:’ kal quiv méurew, 
‘as well as continuing to aid them,’ 


a 4 
Tora S€ Sorep ev apxn Gwetwopev ra ~vphepovra amodeixvupev* Kat 
4 e ¢ > Y , ea cf , , 
Peylorov OTL OL TE aUTOL TroEpLOL Nuty Noa, rep capeotaty TioTis K.T.A. 


joay, the past tense, answering to tmeimopey, ‘were shown to be.’ 


kal vavtixns Kai ovk Hmretparidos Tis Evppaylas ddoperns ody Spota H 
GdAotpiwais’ GAAd padiora per, ci divacbe, pndeva GAdov Eqv kexrjoOat 
vais’ ef S€ pn, Goris exuvpwraros, Todroy didov exew. 

The infinitives éav, ¢yew, depend on de understood from ody 
époia 7% GAdorpiwors, as though frrov det ddorpiovy had preceded. 


kat drm rade Evudépovra pév Boxei éeyeoOar, HoPetrar dé pi d aira 
metOdpevos Tas orovdas AvoN, yrorw TS pev Sedids aitor, icydy Exov, rovs 
évayriovs paddov poPicov' 7d dé Oapoodv pi dSe~apévov dobevés bv mpds 
ioxvovras tods €xOpods adeéorepoy éadpevor. 

Mr. Shilleto translates, ‘let him know that the cautious appre- 
hension of danger (which will lead him to accept our offer) when 
backed by strength will be more formidable to his enemies, 
whereas his overweening confidence if he accept not the offer, not 
backed by strength, will be less formidable to meet his adversaries 
when strong.’ ! 
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He argues that 7rd dedds cannot refer to oBecira, a) because ‘as 36. f. 
long as the fear (of violating the peace of Euboea) lasted, the offer 
would not be accepted. How could such fear then be backed. by 
strength? An accepter of the strength (their proffered alliance) 
would first have dismissed /hzs fear,’ 

And 4), because déos and allied words mean simply apprehension 
of evil, not like #éSos, panic fear, (although ¢é8os is sometimes. > . 
‘synonymous with déos): ‘Does any passage in Thucydides, where 
‘Oediévae OCCurs, suggest the meaning “mzdity, cowardly fear ?’ 

But @) as no opposition between doBeirac and 1d dedtds is indicated 
by their place in the sentence, or by anything in the context, it seems 
more natural to suppose that one is the resumption of the other. And 
such a. resumption accords with the verbal character of this passage. 

And 4), the word dedéva is clearly used of cowardly fear in 
ii. 65 med. érére yoty aicbord te adrods mapa Kaipdy UBper Oapaodyrras, 
Aéyov xarémAnocev emi 1d ‘poBeicbat, kat Sedidras ad dddyws avtixabiorn 
widw éri rd Oapoeiv, If it be said that dddyws here qualifies dedidras, 
we may quote iv. 126 init. BapBdpous dé, obs viv dmeipia dédire, pabeiv 
xpn, - . . ov Setvods eoopevors. 

It must be admitted that rd Sedids is not accurate, but denotes 
the fear which the Athenians are supposed to entertain previously to 
accepting the alliance. We may conceive a person arguing the 
matter thus, ‘This fear which you have of entering into alliance will 
cease when you have made the alliance; it will then be the turn of 
your enemies to fear.’ Strictly speaking, it is not the fear which 
has ‘acquired strength,’ but the person who fears. But the love of 
antithesis, however bald, overrides many inaccuracies of language 
in Thucydides. | 

Or, the fear of the consequences may be supposed to remain, 
even after the Athenians have accepted the new alliance: although, 
now that they have an increase in material strength, the enemy, 
rather than they, have reason to be afraid. ‘Some one fears 
that in accepting us he will be breaking the treaty! Let such 
“* cautelous ” persons know that the best way of comforting their 
timid souls is to get strength on their side.’ 


_ kal ov Ta Kpdrira adrais spovoay, St dy és rov péddovra kal doov od 36. I, 





oG. I. 


36. 3. 


38 THUCYDIDES. 


mapovra TéAcuoy, TO aitixa wepicKonGy, evdoud{n xwpiov mpocdaBeiy 6 pera 
peylotoy Katp@v oixeodrai Te Kat ToAEpovrat, 

or dv. Cp. note oni. 141. 6. | 

3 pera peyioray Kapov x.t.d., ‘Of which no one can make a friend 
or an enemy without gaining or losing great opportunities.’ 


Bpaxutdrw 8 dv xepodatw tots te Edpmact kal Kal’ éxactov THd av 
pty mpoccOa jas pdBoute* tpia pev dvta Adyou Géa Tors “EAAnot 
vauTiKd, To map’ ipiv, Kal rd Hperepov, Kal 7d Tov Kopwhiav, rovrov 8 e 
mrepioreabe ta Svo és ravrov édOeiv, Kat KopivOior npas mpoxaradnorrat, 
Kepxupaiois te kat Iedorovynciows dua vavpaynoere’ Se&dpevor dé Hpas 
efere mpos adtovs TAEloot vauol Tats hpetépais dywviterOar. 

rois is the dative in apposition with Bpaxurdr@ kepadaio . . . rHd¢, 
and includes xa@’ ékaorov as well as Evpmact.. rois re Evpmrace Kal Trois 
xa@ éxaorov would be the full expression, ‘by the shortest possible 
summary of the facts, embracing the whole and each particular, 
which is this.’ 

Compare for the pleonasm the last two lines of Macbeth:— 

‘So thanks to all at once and to each one 
Whom we invite to see us crowned at Scone.’ 

tpia pev dvra kK.T.A. 

1) Poppo explains the accusative by taking pddorre dy in two 
constructions, with the infinitive in the sense of ‘learn,’ and with 
the participle in the sense of ‘ know.’ . 

Or better (as Shilleto), retaining the same meaning for pdOoure, 
‘You may learn by one short argument not to betray us,’ and 
then, as if the writer forgot that pa@ore has already a construction 
with the infinitive, ‘(you may learn) that Hellas has but three con- 
siderable navies ;’ this last statement being of course subordinate 
in sense to rovrwv & ei mepidweoOe x.7.X. | 

2) Classen would rather supply ¢ori, taking évra with Adyov 
déa. But it seems unlikely that évra should be supplied while 
éori is omitted. 

It is simpler 3)* to take rpia évra as an accusativus pendens, partly 
supported by the coming verb epideo6e, ‘ that whereas there are 
three navies, etc., if you allow,’ etc. 

More regularly the sentence would have run 8r rpiay per dvror.. . 
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mepiopovrav dé tyaov... Kepxvpaiois te Kat TeAorovyncios dua vavya- 86. 3. 
xnoere. The formal opposition of the clauses, expressed in pév 
and éé¢, is retained, and adds dignity to the sentence, which may 


- be expressed in English by ‘whereas,’ ‘forasmuch as.’ But as 


the first clause is subordinated to the second, the opposition is 
not to be pressed. 

mreloot vavol tais nyerépas, Not ‘with more ships,’ but ‘ with 
additional ships, namely, with ours.’ 


Evppaydy te ovdéva Bovddpevoe pds radicypara ovde pdptupa exev, oUTE 37. 2. 
TapaKahotvtes aicxiver Oat, 

ovre answers to ré, and pdprypa is in apposition with fvppaxor: 
ovdé emphasizes pdprupa, ‘ They wanted no ally who would certainly: 
be a witness of their crimes, even if he did not interfere with - 
them.’ 

mapaxadovvres, The general notion of alliance in the first clause 
is opposed to the special occasions of calling in the ally in the 
second. 


kat 7) wots avTav dua, a’rdpkn Ogow Keen, mapéxer abtods Sixactas 37. 3. 
év Brdrrovoi twa paddov 7} xara ~vvOnxas ylyvecOat, 

1)* Supply Scaords with yiyvec6a, ‘than that arbitrators should 
be appointed according to a previous treaty,’ such as would have 
bound the Corcyraeans had they entered into relations with other 
states. 

This seems preferable to the rendering 2) ‘ than they would be 
if bound by a regular treaty,’ yiyveoOa being separated from 4 xara 
EuvOqxas and taken with mapéxec diuxaords. For the pleonastic yiyvesOa . 
comes in awkwardly so far after mapéxe Sixacrds. 

avrovs dicaords, judges in their own cause. 

Their isolated position, and the consequent rarity of their visits 
to others, enabled them to dispense with Sixac dxd ovpBddov (cp. 
note on i. 77. 1), because they did not require the protection 
afforded by them. | 


kat dfAov, Gri, ef Trois m€oow apéokorrés eoper, roids dy pdvors ovk BB, 4. 
6pOas arapéckowpev, 00d rye allen aed exTpeT@s pt] Kal Stadhepdvtws te 
&SiKkodpevor, 


38.. 4. 


39. I. 


40 THUCYDIDES. 


There is a great- preponderance of good.MS. authority against. 


ématparetvowmev and evmperas which look like conjectures. 


It is doubtful whether exmperads is connected closely 1)* with the: 


verb, or 2) with the negative,—in the first case admitting, in the 


second denying, the exceptional character of the Corinthian abe: 


ceedings. 
Its position after émurrparevopey, not after ovdé, and the parent im- 


plied in kai between diadepdyvrws and éxmperas, ‘we do not make: 


an attack of so unusual a character without being at the same 
time signally injured,’ are in favour of 1)*. According to 2) the 


clause pi) kal... ddicotpevor is explanatory of éxmpemas (just as ef py 


Tt ndikovy ois emnecav is Of akovras in iii. 11. 3. See note there). 


The two expressions would naturally be separated; united they 


overload the sentence. ‘We are not attacking them in an extra- 
ordinary way—we should not be attacking them if we were not 
also being signally WISER by them.’ 


kat pact 61 dikn mpdtepov eOednoa KpiverOar* qv ye ov Tov mpovxovTa’ 


kai ék Tod dodadovds mpoxadovpevoy Aéyew tt Soxeiv Sei, GAda Tov és toov 


. Ta Te Epya Spotws Kal rods Adyous, Mpiv SiaywvileoOar, kabiordyra. ovToL 


& ov mply modopkety 75 xwptov, GAN éresd) Hynoavro Huas ov mepidyeo Oa, 


, ‘ > ‘ ed , , 
Tore Kal TO evrperes THs Sikns mapéaxovTo. 


mpérepov refers to éAdvres Bia €xovor at the end of ch. 38; ‘before 


taking Epidamnus,’ not ‘before attacking it” which would not have 


been true. Cp. i. 28 fin., 29 fin. 

és taov, on a fair footris as regards the enemy. Or possibly the 
meaning is Ta epya és ivov Trois Adyots kabioravra. In this case dpolws 
is pleonastic. | 


rov és tov x.t.A. ‘The appeal to arbitration might have a mean- 


ing in the mouth of one who dealt fairly with his enemy, in deed 


as well as word, before appealing to arms:’ i.e. one who proposed. 
arbitration before going to war—when it would have been a fair 
arbitration—and not afterwards, as the Corcyraeans have done, 
when he has already gained an advantage, and when the offer, 


though plausible, is insincere. 
It has been suggested that mplv diayoviterBat ‘nay: Date 


appealing to arbitration.’ A good sense is thus given to és ioov 
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xa&toravra, ‘a man should put himself on an equality before he 39. 1. 
enters on an arbitration:’ i.e. the Corcyraeans should have retired 
from Epidamnus. | 

But even if this meaning of dayeviferOa were possible it seems 
to be forbidden here by the obvious parallelism between mply di:ayo- 
viferOa. and mply wodopxeiv, which immediately follows, and is a 
variation or more precise description of mpiv diaywviferba. Some 
editors take diaywvifeobau in a more extended sense, ‘before he 
undertakes the struggle,’ meaning ‘ before he appeals either to law 
or arms.’ But this explanation is equally inconsistent with the 
following words. 


[eykAnudrov Sé pdvev duerdxous. otra tav pera Tas mpdgets TovTwv py 39, 3. 
kouveveiv. | . 

There are reasons in. the state of the text for regarding 
these words as a gloss. They are found in the Laurentian 
MS. Bekker’s C. But of the eight MSS. in Poppo’s first class 
they are wanting in three, and in two others found only on the 
margin. Of the six in his second class they are wanting in 
three, on the margin in one. It may be argued, on the other 
side, that they are more likely to have been omitted than in- 
serted. Instances of long glosses occur very rarely. That the 
words are tautological is no argument against them. They 
cannot be an explanation, and no~-other reason can be given 
for their insertion. 

If genuine, they may be taken 1)* in Hermann’s way: 
dperéxous referring by a change of subject to the Athenians, and 
pover being an anticipation of ray pera ras mpdées rovrev pi) Koweveiv. 
‘You ought not, when their crimes,’ (literally, ‘the grounds of 
blame,’) ‘are thus the only things in which you do not partake, 
nevertheless (ovr, being guiltless of their crimes), to share in 
their punishment,’ literally, ‘to share in the consequences of the 
actions of these men.’ 

- Still we should have expected pndé, éykAnudray pdvwv apuerdxous, 
oUT@ TOV pera Tas mpdkes TovT@Y KOLVovELV. 

. tis an apparent objection only that the words éykAnpdrov dyer- 
éxous are in contradiction to ris dp’ jpav airias rd icov ere just 


42 THUCYDIDES. 


39. 3. above. Fora distinction may be drawn. The Athenians might 


40. 2. 


incur blame in the eyes of the Corinthians, though as a matter of 
fact they had no share in the grounds of blame. For éyxAnya in 
this objective sense cp. iv. 23 init. of & ’A@nvaioe éykAjpara exovres 
émdpouyny Te TO Tetxiopats mapaonovdov Kai GAda ovK aéddoya Soxodvta 
civat, ovk amedidocav. 

2) The words have also been translated, ‘ You should not have 
a share in the charges which we bring only, being so guiltless 
of the consequences of their actions,’ rav pera ras mpdfes being 
taken after duerdxous, and the comma being placed after pévev and 


rovrev. But the meaning thus given to dyerdyous is forced, and 


the order of words unnatural. 


GAN doris pr Gddov abrév amoarepay aodadeias Seitat, kal dotis py Tots 
deLapevors, Eb Gwppovotcr, méAcuov avr’ cipnyns wowuoe, 

1)* e cwppovotar. appears to be an afterthought: defapévos 
cadpovoto.=cadppdves SeEapévors. The meaning is, ‘the treaty 
applies to such as will not bring war instead of peace to those who 
(in that case wisely) receive them,’ zzse/y, because they will not bring 
war instead of peace to their new allies. In other words, ‘ who 
only receive them on the condition of their not bringing war.’ 
Cp. note on iii. 11. 3. 

The hypothetical form, ef caPpovoie:, is chosen because in the 
words ‘those who receive them’ is implied ‘those who will not 
receive others—if they are wise.’ 

2) et cwppovodcr has been taken, ‘ if they dea] with their new allies 
discreetly.’ But this limitation is pointless, and contrary to the 
general context. For Thucydides does not mean to say, ‘ who will 
not involve in war those who receive them if they show ordinary 
prudence,’ but ‘who will under no circumstances involve them 
in war. He is drawing a picture of a safe alliance which he 
contrasts in the strongest manner with that offered by the Cor- 
cyraeans. And, except in the case of a state like Corcyra, why 
should any particular prudence be required ? 


4l. 1. ov éxOpoi dvres Sore Barre ovd ad pidor Sore émypyoar. 


1) émxpjc6a has been supposed to have the meaning ‘to be inti- 
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mate with,’ as in Herodotus iii. 99, ds dv kapy rév doradv, fv re yur) 41. 1, 
iv te aynp, Tov pev avdpa Gvdpes ot pddtota ot Spiddovtes xreivovor. .. 

hv 8é youn Kapp, at émypedpevar pddiota yuvatkes radra roiot avdpdcr 
modow. But there is then a want of point in the opposition of 
Brdrrew and emypjoda. 

2) The use of the word in Plato’s Laws, xii. 953 A, approaches 
more nearly to the sense here required, gvAdrrovras pi) vewrepity 
tis Te Tay Towvrav ~évwv, kal Sixas avrois dpOas Siavépovras, dvaykaia 
pev, as ddiywora S émrxpwpevous, ‘having dealings with them as little 
as possible.’ We may suppose this meaning modified by the 
reciprocal force of émi in composition, as in émvyapia, émaddayn, 
eraue(Bo. Thus we arrive at the sense ‘so as to interchange 
services’ or ‘good offices.’ The speaker means to say, ‘we are 
not friends so intimate that we do not think of claiming the re- 
payment of obligations,’ 


jpeis Se mepimenraxdres ots ev TH Aaxedaipow avtol mpoeimroper, Tos 43, I. 
agerepous Evppaxous attév twa KoddLew x.7.A. 

ois 1)* scil. ois wepurenraxdra twd. 

Or 2) mepimerraxdres exeivors & mpocimoper, ‘coming under the 
principle which we laid down.’ But this use of meperimrew is 
doubtful. 


eddket yap 6 mpos TleAorovyncious méXepos Kal Os €oecbat avrois. 44. 2. 
kat @s, see note on iii. 33. 2. ; 


jv Te 7) vavpaxia Kaprepd, TH pev TEXVY OVX Spotws, meCouayia S€ 7d 49. 2. 
mA€ov mpoadepys ovoa, 

Th bev Téxvn ovx dpoiws. Some more general word, like émionpos, 
has to be supplied from xaprepa. ‘ The engagement was fierce, not 
indeed displaying much skill, but resembling a land-fight more 
than a sea-fight,’ i.e. ‘ after the manner of a land-fight, which it for 
the most part resembled.’ 


ths S€é rpomis yevouerns, of KopivOior ta oxadyn pév ovx etAKov avadov- 50. 1. 
pevot Tdv vear, as karadiceiay, Mpds S€ TOds avOputrous étpdtrovTo hovedeww 
ScexmA€ovres paddov 7) Cwypeiv. 





50. I. 


50. 2. 


53. I. 


53. 2. 


44 THUCYDIDES. 


érpamovro is here used in a double construction, éerpdmovro mpos 
rovs avOpamovus, erpdrovro govevew tos avOpmmrovs. Compare for the 
latter construction ii. 65 fin. érpdrovro xa& Hdovas ro Shyq xal ra 


mpaypara evdiOdvat. 


TOAAGY yap veGv ovTaY audoréper kal emi odd Ths Oadacons émexouTar, 
ered? EvveutEav adAndots, od padios tiv Sidyveot erovodvro Strotor ExpaTouv 
H éxpatovvto. 


éroio is the predicate of the sentence and nearly equivalent to 


oirwves (of what sort, or who, they were). It expresses the confusion 


and indistinctness of the struggle. The meaning is, not that the 
combatants saw, as for example in the harbour of Syracuse (vii. 71), 
two adversaries, and were uncertain which was the conqueror ; but 
that they were uncertain who was who, i.e. whether any one was 
Corcyraean, or Corinthian, Elean, Megarian, etc., among the con- 
querors and conquered whom they saw. 

If this explanation is considered too subtle, we have no alternative 
except to read émérepoe instead of ézoio. 


edokev ovy abrois dvdpas és KeAnriov euBiBacavrus Gvev KnpuKELoU mpoc- 
mépwpat Tots “A@nvaios kat meipav rounoacOa. 

The appearance of the Corinthians without a flag of truce was 
intended to deny on their part that they were at war with Athens, 
and to throw the responsibility of beginning war upon the 
Athenians. 


*Adikeire, & avdpes ’AOnvaiot, woAguou apxovres kal oTrovdas Avortes. 
A 


onovdai can be used of a particular treaty as well without as with 


the article, being one of those words which approximate in their use - 


to proper names. Cp. the following : 

In i. 71 fin. the sense is clearly indefinite, Avover yap omrovBds ody 
oi d¢ epnuiay addots mpoctdrres k.T.D. 

In the three next passages either meaning, definite or indefinite, 
is possible. 

i. 55 fin. drt odhiow év orrovdats pera Kepxupaiwv évavpaxour. 

i. 67 init. xareBdwv éAOdvres trav "AOnvaiav, dre atrovdds Te. AcAuKTes 
elev kal ddukotev THv IeAondvyngov. 


1. 78 fin. Aéyopev ipiv, &ws re advOaiperos duporépors 7 evBovdéa, orovdas 
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pi) Avew nde mapaBaivew rods Spxovs, ra dé Sudhopa Sikn AvecOar kara Thy 58, 2, 
EvvOnxnv. 

In v. 36 init. if owovdais, which has most authority, is the right 

reading, the definite meaning, ‘the treaty,’ not ‘ peace with Athens,’ 
gives a better sense. éruxov yap epopor érepor, kal ovk ep dv ai orovdai 
éyévovto, dpxovres dn, kai Twes airav Kal évavriot amovdais. ‘ Opposed 
to treaties,’ or ‘to treaties with Athens ’ in general, can hardly be 
the meaning. 
_ In i. 128 fin. it seems better 1) to adopt the definite meaning :— 
omovdds re od Aicere mpdrepor, ds ye Kat 6 Oeds Kedevov modepeiv vouiter 
mapaBeBdcba. The yé following ds proves that these words signify, 
‘you will not be the first to break the treaty, seeing that it is a 
treaty which the God declares to have been already transgressed ;’ 
not ‘you will not be the first to break a treaty which,’ or ‘such as, 
the God declares to have been already transgressed.’ 

Or 2) there may be a sudden turn from the indefinite to the 
definite, cxovdds being taken indefinitely, but a definite antecedent 
to ds being obtained from it. ‘ You will not be the first to break 
treaties, when the God declares that this treaty has been already 
broken.’ | 

This analysis shows that whether the meaning of the word is 
definite or indefinite can only be determined by the context. 


ervxov yap Tpidkovra vais dmoareAXovres-Kal xiAiovs SmAiras emt THY yhY 57. 6. 
_airod, ’Apxeorpdrov rod Avkopndous pet GAdwv Séxa orparnyodrros. | 

The number of ten+one commanders in addition to the five 
mentioned below (i. 61 init.) seems excessive, and does not agree 
either with the number of ozparnyoi usually employed on an ex- 
pedition, or with the whole number (ten) appointed in one year. 
It has been proposed therefore to read recodpwy instead of Séxa, 
A representing ten not four (which is written [[J},) in some of the 
older MSS.; hence the confusion. Thus, including Archestratus, 
there would be five generals, making up, with the five spoken of 
below, the usual number of ten. This conjecture is probable and 
ingenious. But the change is not absolutely necessary. For 
additional orparyyot may have been appointed on extraordinary 
occasions. 
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The probability of a numerical error in this passage can only be 
estimated by a comparison of other places in which it has been 
proposed to alter numbers by conjecture. 

1) In i. 103 init. of d€ & “I6dpy Sexdtw erer ds ovxére edivavro 
dvréxew, EvvéBnoay mpos tovs AaxeSatmoviovs x... Kriiger, Historisch 


Philologische Studien, i. p. 156 foll., would read rerdptw instead. 
of dexdrw, and brings forward many strong objections to the reading 
generally received. On the other hand, Diodorus, who (xi. 64 fin.) 


speaks of a ten years’ war, had evidently read Thucydides, and the 
mention of the number ten in his narrative is best accounted for 
by the supposition that he found Sexdrm eres in the MSS. of his 
time. 

2) In ii. 2 init. the contradiction (if there be one of any import- 
ance, for the variation between the beginnings of the Attic months: 
in different years, which might amount to nearly thirty days, throws. 
considerable doubt on the question) between Ivéo8épou eri Sto 
pivas Gpxovros *AOnvaiars and dua pe dpxouéve would be removed 
if rérrapas, not dv0, were read, as Kriiger proposes (Stud. i. p. 
221 foll.) 

3) In ii. 20 med. dua Se cal of ’Axapyijs péya pépos dvres tis arheing 
Tpioxihvor yap SrAirar éyévovro, Miiller-Striibing (Aristophanes und 
die Historische Kritik : Excursus to p. 432) objects to the number 
tpicxiivot, He considers it impossible that a single one of the 174 
demes into which Attica was divided could have furnished so large 
a proportion of the Athenian hoplites, and would read r=300, 
instead of T=3000. But 300 men could not possibly be called 
péya pépos tis médews. See note on ii. 20. 4. 

4) In ii. 65 fin. duds tpia pev ern dvreixov, the received reading, 
is defensible, cp. Kriiger, Studien, ii. p. 133, 150 foll. déa én, an 
emendation proposed by Haacke, adopted by Classen, and favour- 
ably mentioned by Poppo (ed. maj. i. 2. p. 572), gives too long a 
period; we require eight and a half years. Cp. however Isocr. 
Panath. (xii.) 62, é€v 9 ri pev iyperépay etpo tis dv, amdvrov adrh Kat 
Tav “EXAnvev kal trav BapBapev emibeuevwr, ern Séka rovros davtirxeiv 
duvnbcicay,—a_ rhetorical passage from which nothing can be 
inferred, and in which érn déka is probably a reminiscence of the 
Trojan War. 
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5) In v. 25 fin. cal émt €§ ery pév kal Séka pivas drécxovro pi én 57, 6, 
TI yiv éxatépwv otpatedoa, Kriiger wishes to read seven years and 
four months (i.e. down to the fortification of Decelea); Ullrich six 
years and four months (i.e. down to the Sicilian expedition), instead 
of six years and ten months. See Classen, Append. to book v. 
But there is no need to alter the text. 

6) In viii. 29 fin. Madvig’s conjecture rprdkovra, for rpia (which 
is wanting altogether in the reading of the Vatican MS), gives 
a better sense: but the MS. reading is defensible. 

For a further discussion of all these places see notes. 

Difficulties with regard to the number of ships mentioned by 
Thucydides occur in iv. 11 init., viii. 10 med., 30, 99 fin., 103 init. 
104 init. But it is very unlikely that in all these passages, which 
cannot be explained by any common error, the text should be 
equally corrupt. 

This analysis of passages in which suspicion has been entertained 
of numbers shows that the confusion of them with one another is 
not a common error in the MSS. of Thucydides. And, however 
low the authority of MSS. in regard to numerals may be rated, it is 
in itself improbable that the MSS. should have erred all together 
in so many passages when there is an appearance of a difficulty 
in the narrative. 


TloriaGrar Se mépapavtes pev Kal map’ *AOnvalovs mpéoBes, <i mos 58. I. 
meiocav pn opav mépe vewrepiCew pndév, éNOdvtes S€ Kal és tiv Aakedai= 
pova pera Kopwliov [émpaccoy], draws éroydcavro tipwpiav, i déy, 
ered) Ek Te "AOnvaiwy éx Toddov mpdocovtes ovdev eUpovtTo emiTdSevoy, GAN’ 
ai vnes ai émt Makedoviav kal émi odds dpoiws émdeov, Kai ra TéAn Tov 
AaxeSatpovioy iméoxero adtois, ivy émt Toridaav twow ‘AOnvaio, és th 
’Arrixiyy eaBadeiv, rére O17) Kata Tov Katpdy Todroy &dplotayTaL pera XadAxt- 
S€wv kal Bortiaiwy xown Evvopdcartes. 

éxpagooy is superfluous, and, not being connected with a¢i- 
oravrac Which follows, causes an asyndeton. There is the further 
difficulty that @rpaccoy cannot be joined in sense with éAédvres pév, 
but only with mpdocovrres dé, for the Potidaeans did not go to Athens 
for help. If épaccor is not a gloss, it is best to take eA@dvres... Hv 
dém as a parenthesis. 





58. I. 


60, 2. 


6O. 3. 


61. 3. 


48 THUCYDIDES. 
evpovro (med.), not ‘found,’ but ‘ obtained no satisfaction.’ 


éorparnye. S€ aitav Apioreds 6 "Adeavrov, kata pidtay Te aToD ovy 
Fxiora of mrcioroe €k KopivOov orparirar Oehovrat Evveorovro’ jv yap 
rois HoriSatdrais det more émerndetos. 
yap refers to the clause éorparhyet 8¢ adrav x.r.A. not to the words 
immediately preceding, which are subordinate in sense, and might 
have been expressed, not xara didiavy re airod, but od xara didiay 


Evvéorovro, 


kai adixvodyrat teaoapaxooty ypepa vorepov emt Opaknys # TMoridaa 


anéorn. See note on iii. 92, 4. 


mpookabe(ouevoe S€ Kal adrol tv Ivdvay émodidpknoay per, erevra Se 
EvpBaow momuodpevor Kat Evppaxiay avayxaiay mpds tov Tlepdixxay, OS 


adtods Kathrevyey 4 MotiSara kat 6 “Apioreds mapeAndubds, drravioravTat 


ek THs MaxeOovias. Kai adixdpevor és Bépovay kaxeiOev emotpepavres Kat 


TEeipdoavTes TPATov TOU xwplou Kal ody EAdvTes EeropevovTo KaTa yHv mpos 
Tv Toridaay tpirxidiows pév Smdiracs éavrdv, xwpis dé trav Evppdxyov 
moddois, immedor dé EEaxorios Maxedévay trois pera BiAtmrov kal Tav- 
caviov’ dua 8€ ves mapémdcov €Bdopnxorvra, Kat dSdiyov dé baa 
tpiTatos apixovto és Fiywvov kal éorparomedevoavro, 

There are considerable difficulties in this passage. 

a) Why should the Athenians have attacked a place belonging 
to Perdiccas, with whom they had just concluded an alliance? 
unless we suppose that his defection (i. 62 init.) had already oc- 
curred; but of this Thucydides says nothing here. Moreover 
they were in a hurry to reach Potidaea (as avrods xarnmevyev 7 
Toridaa). : 

6) The order of the words is strange. ‘meipdcavres rod xwplov 
should come before émorpéarres. 

c) Beroea is at least sixty miles from Gigonus. It is impossible 
that this distance could have been traversed by an army epee 
slowly (xar’ éAtyor mpoidyres) i in two or three days. 

It has been conjectured that another Beroea, and not the well- 
known place of that name, is intended. In support of this con- 
jecture Grote appeals to Stephanus Byzantinus. Stephanus speaks 


‘ 
Le ee eee 
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a) of a town Beres (Bépns médus Opdxns, dd Bepyros viod Maxeddvos, 61, 3. 
6) of the well-known Beroea in Macedonia, ¢) of Beroea in Syria. 

‘This Beres is perhaps the same as the town of Beroea or Beroé 

in Thrace, mentioned by other Byzantine writers, and by Ammianus 
Marcellinus. But a) it may not have existed at this time; 8) it 

was over a hundred miles from the head of the Thermaic Gulf. 

(See Dict. of Geography, s. v. Beroea.) And c) Thucydides would 

not have mentioned another Beroea without distinguishing it from 

the better-known place of the same name. 

It has been conjectured (by Pluygers, see Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 
382,) that instead of emorpéyarres we should read émiSrpépav. This 
emendation is ingenious, and meets the difficulty of the order of 
the words. It also makes it possible that the Athenians went to 
Beroea with a friendly and not with a hostile purpose. It might 
further explain the distance traversed by the army in three days, 
if we knew exactly where Strepsa was. 

The name Srpeyaio. occurs repeatedly, betwee the .years 454— 
431, in the lists of tributary cities discovered on the Acropolis, and 
edited by Boeckh (Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 2nd ed.) and 
U. Kohler. But nothing can hence be inferred as to the position 
of the town. For a) its place in the lists varies, 4) the towns men- 
tioned in the lists are not arranged in any exact order of place. 
Strepsa is also mentioned by Aeschines, F. L. (ii.) 29, eiAndédros dé 
(scil. rod Mavoaviov) AvOepoivra kal O€ppny Kat Zrpéyav. And if we could 
be sure that Aeschines is naming these three places in their true 
geographical order, we might infer from this passage that the position 
of Strepsa was not far from that required by the context in Thu- 
cydides. The name SrpéWa or Srpewaio is also found in Stephanus 
Byzantinus, Hesychius, and Harpocration, and is quoted by Photius 
from Ar, (Fragm. 174. 19.) But if the proposed emendation is 
adopted, a new difficulty arises: Beroea is then mentioned for no 
apparent reason, and without any hint, such as is afforded by the 
word émorpéyavres, that it lay quite out of the direct road. 

- Considering that the situation of the place is really unknown to 
us, and that. Thucydides gives no sufficient indication of the route 
pursued by the Athenians, we may regard the conjecture, though 
possible, as extremely uncertain. 
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62. 1. Wordaaras dé kai of pera "Aptoréws TeAormovvicior mpoodexdpuevor Tovs 
’AOnvaiovs éorparomedevovto mpds ‘OhbvOou év 7H ioOud, ai dyopav é£ rips 
mOAEwsS ereTroinvTo. 

The reading required by the context is mpds *OAvvGov. This has 
the authority of the Laurentian MS. The other readings, mpé 
’OdivOov, OF mpos *OAVO@, are indefensible. For the troops com- 
manded by Aristeus must have been stationed in the neighbourhood 
of Potidaea, where they had their market, not in the neighbourhood 
of Olynthus, which was seven miles distant and beyond the isthmus. 
And Aristeus cannot have drawn up his own troops ‘in front of’ 
or ‘close to Olynthus,’ and those of the Chalcidians ete. ‘in 
Olynthus,’ for in that case a) he would have left Potidaea, which 
was his base of operations, undefended, and 4) he could not have 
carried out his intention of placing the Athenians between two fires 


(€v péo@ roveiy aitdy rods modenlovs, 62 med.). 


63. 1. rdpnoce pev drorépace Siaxwdvveton xopycas, i) emt Ths Odvvbov 7 és 
thy Iloridaav, dof & oby Evvayaydvte tovs pe éavTovd ws és éAdxioTov 
xeptov, Spdp@ Bidcacba és thy Toridaay. 

& ov is a correction for yodv, the restrictive or argumentative 
sense of which appears quite out of place here. A few inferior 
MSS. read eokey odv. 


63. 3. peta O€ Thy paxny Tporaiov €otnoay of "A@nvaiat Kai Tovs vexpovs * vTo- 
ondvdovs amédocav trois Toridaarats. 

The inscription in honour ‘of the dead who fell in the battle of 
Potidaea has been discovered in or near the Ceramicus. 

It is restored and edited in the following form by Messrs. Newton 
and Hicks (Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part I. 
Attika ; see also Boeckh, C. I. G. vol. i. no. 170) :-— 

aOavardv pe Gal vovor xapiv Oécav" oi yap ev Gmdors (?) 
onpaivery aper| ny tépevor oerépay (?) 

kat mpoydve|v] cbér[o]s [eoOdov evi ornbecow exovres (?) 
vixnv edbrddepop (SiC) prqp’ EdaBol v o |p| erépor. 

aidijp pep (sic) puyxas bredéEaro, ca| uara bé xOdv 


ravde* Toredaias 8 audi widas €d{ avar. 
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€xOpav 8 of pev Exovor rdpov pepos, [ot dé puydrres 63. 3. 
reixos muororarny édid’ (sic) erro [ Biov. 

dvSpas pep (sic) modus ide wobet Kat di| wos "EpexOéas, 
mpdabe Toretdatas ot Oavov ev mp| ondxors, 

aides "AOnvaiwy, uxas 8 dvrippol ma bévres 
nl AA |aéavr’ aperiy kat marp| id] ededA<ioar. 


ds 8 ove mee, Bovrduevos TA emt TOUTOLS mapackevd el K.T.Xr. 65. I. 
Ta emt tovrois=‘ what was to be done thereupon,’ or ‘ under the 
circumstances:’ with special reference to the preceding words, 
‘after the refusal of the garrison to sail out.’ The meaning is 
illustrated by vi. 45 init. trois 8 Supakocious év Tour modAaxdOev Tre 75 
kal dd tév Kataokérav capf iyyeAdero Sri ev ‘Pyyio ai viés eiot’ Kal Os 


éml Tovtois mapeokevdforvro mdon TH youn Kal ovKére HrioTour. 


67. I. 


drt oTrovdds Te AeAuKdTes elev Kal ddiKotev THY TleAomdvyno oy. 


For omovdds without the article cp. note on i. 53. 2. . 


Aiywijrai re pavepOs pev ob mpecBeudpevor, Sedudres rovs “A@nvaiovs 67. 2. 
Kptga Sé ody FKiora pet ad’ray éviyyor Tov médepor. 

1) favepds od mpeoBevdpevor and xpvda are two qualifications ei the 
verb evyyorv, opposed to each other by pev and d¢: 

Or 2) mpeoBevdpevoe may be supplied with xpida dé. 


rd -mordp byas, & AaxeSaipdvor, THs Kal dyads avrods modreias xai B8. I. 
duirias dmiatorépous és Tovs GAdovs Hv Te Aéyoper Kabioryot. 

The general meaning is, ‘ You are too apt to believe that all the 
world are honourable men like yourselves, and to distrust those 
who say otherwise.’ 

1)* There is a transition from the third person (és rovs dAdovs) to 
the first (A¢yopev). ‘ Your trust in one another makes you distrust 
us others if we say anything :’ i.e. ‘makes you distrust charges 
brought by others like ourselves.’ dmororépous is to be taken with 
€s Tovs GAdous, and jy re Aeyopev is a litotes, ‘if we have anything 
to say.’ 1d moréy must mean not ‘good faith,’ but ‘ trustfulness.’ 
The sense thus given to moréy and dmororépovs is identical. 

Or 2) és rods GAous may be taken with jv 7s Aéyopev, Your own 
good faith makes you incredulous of us if we say anything-against 

E 2 , 


68. I. 


68. 2. 


69. I. 


69. 2. 
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others.’ But the order of the words and the parallelism of the 
clauses are against this interpretation. For dmororépous és rods 
a\Xovs answers tO Td morov rns KaO das avrovs trodurelas. | 

Or 3) és rods a\Aovs may be taken in a somewhat different sense, 
and, referring not to the Corinthians but to the Athenians, with 
dmuororépovs, ‘indisposed to believe about others: #w m éyopev 
being added as an explanation; ‘if we say anything against them.’. 

According to 3) as well as 2) ro miordv is to be taken in the sense 
of ‘ good faith.’ 


ov mepi dv ediddoKopev Exaorore Thy paOnow émrovreto0e, 

Thy pabnow éenoicbe, Something more than é¢uavOavere, ‘you took 
no pains to be informed,’ ‘ did not attend to the information which 
we gave you.’ 


ov yap 6. dovkwodpuevos, GAN 6 Suvdpevos ey matoa, mepropav dé, 
adnbécrepov aito dpa, elmep kal tiv d£iwow Tihs dperis as édevOepav thy 
“EdAdba péperat. 

cimep kai x.t.A. ‘if, as is actually the case, he further enjoys the 
reputation of superior merit or virtue,’ etc. «tmep kai is put where 
we might have expected @Ados re kal ei, because, although the 
preceding statement is general in form, the speaker is really think- 
ing only of the case of the Lacedaemonians. 


podus b€ viv re EvvpAOopev Kai odd€ viv emi gavepois. yxphv yap ovK ef 
GdikovpeOa ert oKoreiv, GAG ka 6 te duvvotpeba, of yap Spavres BeBou- 
heupévor mpos ob Sreyvwxdtas, H5y Kal ob péddovtes, exépyovrat. 

1) xpiv yap, i.e. et yap émt havepois EvvOoper, xpijv [ dv] cxoreiv «rr, 
‘for if we had any definite object it would have been our business 
to have been considering, not whether we were wronged, but how 
we should revenge ourselves.’ Or 2)*, xpjv expresses a past time, 
extending into the present. ‘What we ought to have been con- 
sidering from the first,’ or ‘from the instant we met (fvv7AOopev) is 
no longer whether we are wronged, but how we can revenge 
ourselves,’ 

oi yap Spavres, ‘those who are acting,’ i.e. the Athenians. See 
note on iv. 33. 2. 

_ BeBovdevpévoe is opposed to od duveyvaxdras, and 75n to péAdovres, 
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of pev ye vewreporotol, Kal éemiwvonoa dfets Kal éemirehéeoa epyw 6 dv 70D. 2. 
yraow' tpeis Se ra bmdpxovra te owLew Kai emtyvOvar pndev kai epy@ 
ovde ravaykaia éfuxéoOar. | 

The infinitives, odLew, émuyvOvat, égixéo8ar, are probably governed, 
not by ééeis, but by some general notion of ‘skilled’ or ‘ready,’ 
which is supplied from it. Cp. however iii. 38 fin. draracOa 


apiorot k.T.X. 


ére O€ Tois pev THpaow addoTpiwraros Uep THs moAEws xpavra, TH '7O. 6. 
youn 5€ oixevorarn és TO mpdooew TL UmEp adTis. 

_ A somewhat forced antithesis between dddorpiwrdros and oikevorary 
is the veil of a noble sentiment. ‘Their bodies they throw away, 
as freely as though they did not belong to them, in the service of 
their country: their minds they jealously preserve as the thing 
dearest to them, that they may use them on her behalf.’ Or, in 
other words, ‘their outer self is nothing to them, their inner self 
everything, because they can serve their country best by a willing- 
ness to sacrifice the one and by a determination to preserve the 
other.’ 

yvoun here includes the idea of the spirit, purpose, or resolution, 
which an Athenian never loses. Compare other passages in which 
Thucydides speaks of men being conquered by fortune though 
their resolution is unconquered, ii. 87 init., vi. 11 fin., 72 init. 

The thought is further developed in what follows. oixeia just 
below corresponds to oiketorary. 


kal & pev av emivongarres py e&€AOworr, oikeia oréperOa yyovvra, a 8 70. 7. 
dy émedOdvres KTnT@vTat, ddiya mpds Ta pEeAdovTa TUXELY THPAEaWTES. 

ruxe is significant, though unemphatic. ‘They seem to have 
gained little in comparison with what they will gain, and that 
little by chance.’ Or more simply, ‘Anything which they have 
succeeded in effecting, or ‘ which they have just effected, seems 
to them a small matter in comparison of what they are about 
to effect.’ 


kal dmoavovow éddyiora Tov dmapxdvrav Oia Td det KraoOar Kai pyre '7O. 8. 
€optiy GAXo te Hyeicba } Td ra Séovra mpaka, Evppopdv te ovx ooov 


jovxlay ampaypova i) avyoXtay émimovor. 





\ 
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Compare Burke, Speech on American Taxation (of Lord Gren- 
ville), ‘He took public business, not as a duty which he was to 
fulfil, but as a pleasure which he was to enjoy.’ The same thought 
recurs, a little exaggerated, in the ‘Letter to a Noble Lord’ 
Speaking of his own son, Burke says; ‘He was made a public 
creature ; and had no enjoyment whatever, but in the perloreniaes 
of some duty.’ 

Cp. also DhARCSP EAE: Macbeth, i. 4, ‘ The rest is labour, which 
is not used for you:’ Goethe, Pandora (sub fin.)— 

‘Prometheus. Was kiindest du fiir Feste mir? Sie lieb ich nicht; 
Erholung reichet Miiden jede Nacht genug. 
Des echten Mannes wahre Feier ist die That!’ 


4 ” ‘ ¢€ , > , cal > Ul ) a > or 
kal oleoOe Thy Hovxiay ov TovTos Téy avOponev ent meioTov apkeiv, ot 


_ dy TH pev Tapackeuy Sixaca mpdooaot, TH S€ yrapny, fy dduavra, dpdoe 


dou pi) emirpéypovres, GAN Em TO ph AuTetv Te GAAous Kal avtol dpuvd- 
prevor ph) BAdarrec Bat 76 ivov vepere. | 

Th pev mapackevp—ry S€ yvoun is a variation of Thucydides’ 
favourite antithesis between the outward and inward. ‘Who never 
use their material force unjustly, but who show a temper of mind 
which is prepared to resist if necessary.’ The two datives, although — 
they answer to one another, are in slightly different constructions : 
Th mapackevy being an instrumental dative, rH youn, taken with d7doe 
dor, a dative of manner. 

ent TH pu) Aue k.t.A. 1)* ‘You deal justice to your neighbours 
on the principle of doing no harm to any one and defending your- 
selves in such a way as not to be injured,’ in other words, your 
policy is simply inoffensive and defensive. At a time when the 
Athenians were robbing Hellas of her liberties this apathy might 
fairly be denounced as acrime, ‘Non-interference’ was ‘ political ) 
suicide’ (Mazzini). 

The other explanation, 2) ‘on the principle of not incurring any 
loss in self-defence,’ as Mr. Wilkins points out in his note on the 
passage, is less suitable to the position of wy: and would have 
required emi r@ pyre Avmeiv @dous pire adroit dpuvdpevor Bramreo Oat 
The place of duvyduevor before py shows that it is the emphatic 
word, and expresses what the Lacedaemonians did do and not 
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what they failed to do,—‘to defend yourselves so as to avoid 71. 1. 
injury,’ not ‘to avoid injuring yourselves by defending yourselves.’ 


avaykn 8 Somep téxvns det TA emrvyryvdpeva, Kpareiy, 71. 2. 
réxyys, Which is generally taken as genitive after ra émyyvdueva 
repeated, may also be a genitive of relation, ‘as in the case of 
the arts, Cp. note oni. 142 fin. rd S€ vavrixdy téxvys éotiv domep 


Kat dAXo Tt. 


Spgpev 5 dy adixov oddev ov're mpds Gedy TOV SpKiwv ov're mpbs avOpdrrav 71. 5s 
— TOV alebavopneve. , 
tov aicGavopevar, 1)* ‘men who look on:’ who are witnesses in 
one way as the Gods are in another, whether with the outward eye 
or with the mind. — , 
Or 2) ‘men who appreciate the situation.’ Compare v. 26 fin. 
aio Gavdpevos Th HAtxia, ‘old enough to understand.’ 


Bovropévor d¢ dwar mpobipor eivat, pevodper, odte yap Sou av movoimev 71. 6. 
peraBardépevor ov're Evvnbearepous Gv addous evpoiper, 

With odre yap... wovoiper, Bovdopéver ipady mpobipwv eiva is still to 
be supplied; so that the words do not contradict Spdyev 8 dy 
aixov oidev above. 


Tay S€ “AOnvaiwy, éruxe yap mpcoReia mpdrepoy ev tH Aakedaipou mepi 72. I. 
Gov rapodca, Kai os jo8ovto trav Adywv, Eokev airois mapitnréa és rods 
AaxeSatpovious eivat. 

The sentence is a confusion of two constructions. It might have 
run of & ’A@nvaior, eruxe yap mpeoBeia, ws nobovro, Or trav 8 ’AOnvaiwv 
eruxe mpecBeia, kal os jaGovro, The Greek fondness for expressing 
logical relations has inserted yap out of place. The writer 
begins as if yap were not to follow, and after ydp has been intro- 
duced resumes the sentence, in the words kai ds jodovro rav Neyer, 
as if ydp had not preceded. 


7a d€ Mndixa Kab Goa adrol gimore, ei kal 80 dxdou paddov ~otar det 73. 2. 
mpoBaddopévors, dvdykn déyerv. 

1)* &¢ éxdov, to the Athenians themselves. padXov, disagreeable 
rather than agreeable. Or 2) & dyAov may refer to the hearers, in 
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which case mpoBaddopévors must be taken as a dative of relation, 


‘in relation to us who bring them forward,’ and not with 8: dxdov, 
‘although we who are always bringing them forward may very 
likely find that they are more disagreeable than agreeable to the 
hearers.’ The ambiguity is not greater than in iv. 10 med. imoyo- 
pnoaot O€, kaimep xaXerdy bv, evropoy ~orat. 


But r)* is more consistent with the haughty tone of the speech. 


vais pev ye és TAS TETPAKOTIas OAL‘y@ eAdoaous Tay SvO porpv K.T.A, 

The reading rerpaxocias must be retained; the other, rpiaxooias, 
being a palpable correction, and being supported only by four 
bad MSS. 

According to Herodotus the actual number of triremes was 378 
(viii. 48); in the battle itself 380 (viii. 82), two ships having 
deserted from the enemy. Of these the Athenians supplied 180 
(viii. 44), or, as Themistocles is made to say in another place, 200 
(viii. 61), perhaps including the twenty which they had lent to the 
Chalcidians (viii. 1). The whole number in Aesch. Pers. 338 is 
300 or 310,— 

kal yap "EdAnow pev jv 
6 mas apiOuds és rpraxddas déka 
vaay, Sexas & jv ravde xapis Exkptros. 

But then it must be remembered that the poet is dwelling upon 
the numerical inferiority of the Greek fleet, in order to exalt its 
victory. 

The numbers in the text may be the exaggeration of the Athe- 
nian orator into whose mouth the speech is put, or they may be 
founded on some popular estimate. 


Gp’ dgvot éopev, & Aaxedaipdror, kat mpobupias evexa rhs Tére Kal yrouns 


Evvécews, apxis ye hs exopev trois "EAnot ph oltws dyav émOdvas 
StaketoOar ; 


apa is here put for dp’ od ; ‘are we not?’ or, more correctly, the 


delicacy of Attic speech forbears to ask for a distinct answer even 
where the case is abundantly clear. For examples see Hartung, 5. 2. 
2. 2 foll., (who, however, explains dpa here as expressing a union 
of question and inference.) Cp. especially Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. 40, dpa, 
€pn, @ avdpes, viv pev xarpos SiarvOjvat ; ‘is it not time to disperse ?’ 
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yropuns Evvécews, the ‘ability of mind,’ or ‘sagacity of judg- 75, x, 
ment,’ which we showed. yvapns, genitive of the subject after 


Evvécews. 


maar S€ averipOovoy Ta fuphepovta tay peyioroy mépt kwdvver eb 75, 5. 
tier 8an. 

I) ra Evpdéepovra ed ribeoOa. A pleonastic expression. We should 

- have expected simply ra mapdvra ed rideoOa. But the participle is 
used in a proleptic sense. Not ‘rightly to arrange their interests 
when they have to meet the greatest dangers, but ‘rightly to 
arrange things so as to be for their interest.’ 

Or 2) ra Evpépovra eb rideoOa may be taken, like edrvylay rip 
mapovoayv kakas tifeoOa iv. 17 med., ‘making good use of the 
advantages which offer.’ But the other explanation, though more 
difficult, is more suitable to the context. For the Athenians are 
describing their situation at the time, not as advantageous, but 
as full of danger. , 

For rév peyicray mépt xivdiver cp. i. 123 init. wept d€ trav erevra 


He\AOvrwy Tois mapodvot Bonodvras xpy émiradairrapeiv. 


Kal ehagootpevor yap ev Taig EupBodaiats mpds rods Evppayous Sixats 77, 1, 
Kal wap Hpiv adrois €v Tois Spolos vdpors ToLnoavTES TAS Kpicets PidodiKety 
Soxodpev. | 

1)* ‘ For because,’ or ‘whereas, we even (kai) give up our just 
rights and judge our allies in our own dicasteries, and by the 
same law which judges ourselves, we are thought litigious.’ The 
two clauses eAacoovpevor... dikars: map’ juiv adrois.,. kpioers present 
different aspects of the same idea. Hence xai—xai cannot be 
connected with each other so as to mean ‘both’—‘and.’ The 
comma after Sikas is better omitted. ! 

Or 2) xai—yap may be taken together. ‘And the proof is that, 
because we remit our rights, etc., we are thought litigious.’ 

It has been attempted to find in the two clauses a distinction 
between the treatment of the autonomous allies (Chios and Lesbos) 
with whom 8/ca: dd €yp~8ddor in the ordinary sense are supposed 
to have been held, and that of the évyzpayot imnxoo who were com- 
pelled to resort for justice to Athens. But a) though such a 
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. distinction may have existed, nothing is anywhere said of it, 


and 4) in this passage the allusion, if intended, would have been 
more fully expressed. 

EvpBodatar Sixar=Sikar dd cvpBdrov. The word cipBoda generally 
refers to the treaties regulating disputes between members of inde- 
pendent states. It here seems to be applied by analogy to a 
similar arrangement between Athens and her allies. 

But it cannot be considered certain that the term Sica: émd oup- . 
Bddwv was applied to suits between Athens and her allies, 

On the one hand, Pollux, Hesychius, and the author of one of the 
Lexicons (6) in Bekker’s Anecdota, professing to quote Aristotle 
(A@nvaios ad cvpBddrqwy edikaov trois dmnxdois* ovres "ApiororéAns), Say 
that the term was so applied. But the entire statement may arise 
out of an imperfect understanding of the words of Thucydides, 
and we cannot rely upon the reference to Aristotle, occurring as it 
does in a writing of unknown but certainly late date. _ 

On the other hand, there is a passage in Antiphon which seems 
to favour the opposite view, De Caed. Herod. (v.) 78, « 8’ & Awo 
xopopir€ci, rodro otk dmoctepav ye Tav eis Thy méAW EavTdv ovdévos OVS 
érépas mohews moXitns yeyevnuevos, Gomep étrépous bp@ Tovs pev els thy 
Hretpov idvras Kal oikovvras €y Tois TohEpioLs ToIs iperépous kat Sixas dard 
EupBdrov Syiv SixaLlopevous, ode hevyov rd mAHGos 1d ipérepor, rods & 
olous wpeis prcav oveopdyras. ‘The defendant is speaking of the 
loyalty shown by his father, a citizen of Mitylene, towards Athens 
during the time following the revolt and reduction of Mitylene. 
The words seem to imply that he might have gone into a foreign 
country, which the writer rhetorically calls an enemies’ country, and 
thereby have obtained the right of carrying on Sika dro cupBdrav, 
which he had not Possessed as a member of an allied and subject 
state. 

EvpPdraa Sixat has therefore been taken to mean ‘suits relating to 
contracts.’ But why these only, and not criminal, or other civil, suits? 

See, on the whole, subject, Platner, Der Attische Process, i. 
p. 111, (who gives a different and somewhat forced explanation of 
the passage in Antiphon.) 

rowoavres, instituting, not holding, which mould be soovpevor 
(pres. middle, not aor. active). 
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of dé ciOiopévor mpds juts dd rot icov buideiv, Av Te Tapa TS ph oleoOar 77. 3. 


 XPHvaL 7) yropy, } Svvdyer rh Sia tiv apyhv cal dracodv éehaccabaow, ov 
TOU Whéovos jut) oTEpioKdpevor xdpw exovowr, GAAd TOD evBeods yareraHrepov 
epovor, i) ef dro mparns drobducvon tov vouov avepds émdeovexrodper. 
mapa TO pr) oleoOae xpivac=mapa rd olecOa ju) xphvat, ‘contrary to 
their opinion that it is wrong,’ i.e. to their opinion that what they 
suffer in the particular case is unjust. The negative is connected 
with the main verb, as in expressions like ot« ofua xpjva, of 
hype xprvat. 
tov evdeods, they are angry ‘ at the lack of some part,’ or ‘at not 
obtaining the whole’ of the advantages which they claim ; opposed, 
not directly but by inference, as ‘the smaller part’ to rod mdéovos, 
the larger. rod évdcots is a genitive of reference after yaderas 
géepew. Compare ii. 62 med. yaderads hépew adtav. 


Gdikovpevol tre, as ouxev, of dvOpmmor padrdov dpyifovra: } BraCdpevor. 77. 4. 
TO ev yap Grd TOO Loou doxei wheovextetoOat, 7d 8’ dd TOO Kpeiaovos 
katavaykdleoOar. 

tgov and kpeiocovos are neuter, not masculine, as the frequency of 
the expression dé rod icov and the use of the preposition dd, not 
tid, show. 

1)* ‘The one case appears to be an over-reaching where men 
are equal, the other to be an act of compulsion where there is 
superiority.’ mdeovexreioOar = mreoverrnia eiva, ‘to be a case of 
unfair advantage.’ xaravayxa{ecOai=<dvdykn eva, ‘to be a case of 
compulsion.’ 

Or 2) rd pév, rd 8¢ are adverbial accusatives. We may translate, 
a) ‘for in the one case he’ (supplied from of d@pwror) ‘ seems to 
be defrauded.’ Or 4)—8oxei being impersonal—‘ In the one case 
there seems to be an unfair advantage taken,’ etc. 

Compare for the passive sense of mdcovexreioOa, Xen. Mem. iii. 
5. 2, Bowwrav pév yap modo mAcoverrovpevor td OnBaiwy dvopevds 


avrois éxovow, 


pyxvvdpevos yap didei és Tuxas Ta OANA TrEpticracbat, dv ioov Te &réxo- 78. 2. 
pev, kal Omotépws Eotat ev Gdqrw Kivduveverar. 
dy ioov re dréxoper, literally, ‘from which we are both equally 





78. 2. 


78. 4. 


80. I. 


80. 3. 


81. 4. 


82. 5. 
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distant,’ i.e. ‘which are beyond the control of either of us.’ émrorépas 
éora follows év ddydo. Although the clause kal... xevduvevdera has no 
grammatical connection with é», the connection of idea may be 
given by supplying & ais, scil. rvyyas, or, more generally, év 6, ‘in 
which case,’ after cai: as thus, Sv tcov re dméxouev Kai év ais, OF év 


2 > 27 ¢ 4 »* , 
@, ovK eiddres SrroTépws Eorar Kivduvevoper. 


éyouev iuiv, ws ere adOaiperos apporépors 7» epBovdia, orovdas py 
Avew, yndé mapaBaivew rods dpxovs. See note oni. 53. 2. 


kal autos moAAG@v 7d Tokepov Eurerpds cist, & Aakedapdviol, kai ipaov 
a > a } , c¢ A 
Tos €v TH abTY HALKia 6p@ «.r.d. 


4 > - at oe ah : > ’ ” 
ToVs €v TH avTH HAckia dpa, SCil, eumeipous dvras. 


mpos pev yap tods [ledorovvnatous kat rods dotuyelrovas mapépowos 
npa@v 1 aXkn. 

‘The Peloponnesians’ and ‘ our neighbours’ are really the same 
persons, but they are presented under different aspects, and the 
difference is emphasized by the repetition of the article; they are 
‘the Peloponnesians,’ and also they are ‘our neighbours.’ Cp. 
Aristot. Pol. iii. 10. 3, GAN dpa rots éddrrous Sikavov apxew Kal rovs 


, 
mAovgious 5 


s > » ae >) c , rs 3 ‘ \ x ‘ Ld z a ‘ 
Tis ouv €oTa Nu@v 6 mdAEuOS ; EL py yap 7 vavol KpaTnoopey n Tas 


mpooddovs adbapnocouer, ap Sv rd vavtixdy tpéepovor, Branca Ta 
hEéw. 

Braopeba ra mréw, literally 1) ‘we shall generally be unsuc- 
cessful,’ or 2) ‘we shall lose more than our enemies will,’ or 3) ‘we 
shall lose more often than we shall gain,’ 


ei yap dmapackevor TOLs TOV Euppdxov éykAnpacw eerxPvtes Tewodpev 
aitny, dpare, bras ph aicxiov Kai Gmopdtepov ri TeAorovyncw mpdk- 
a@per, 

Either 1)* ‘in greater difficulty and disgrace than at present,’ 
aicxwov answering to the idea of aicyivn contained in éyxAjuact, and 
referring to the complaints of the allies that Peloponnesus was 
involved in difficulty and disgrace already ; or 2) ‘we shall bring 
difficulty and disgrace upon Peloponnesus rather than upon our 


oe See ee es oor le. coe all 





ee 








3 = 
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enemies;’ or 3) ‘dishonour and difficulty rather than ease and 82. 5. 
honour,’ aicxwov kal dropotepov=aicxpas Kai damdépws paddov. Cp. 
note on ii. 40. 1. 

Cp. for 2) and 3) the note on ra mAeiw above. 


kai €oTw 6 mdAEnos OVX Smwy Td TrEov, GANA Samdyys, BU Hv Ta Orda 8B. 2. 
apenei. ! | 

5: jv, literally, not ‘by which,’ but ‘because of which ;’—‘ which is’ 
not ‘the instrument,’ but ‘the reason,’ or ‘secret, of success in arms.’ 


kat dun ehevOepav kal eddo£orarny médw dia mavrds vepopeba’ Kai Sivatar 84, 1. 2. 
padtota cwppocivn guppev tobr’ civar, pdvoe yap BV abtd evdmpayias 
Te ovK e&vBpiCoper, kat ~vudopais facov érépwv eikowev' trav te dv 
éraiva e& , tc oa > \ 4 dewva 1 To 8 Lo OE, 1 on 2 9 sueO 
» eLotpuvdvrey nuas ent ra Sewa mapa 7d Soxovy juiv ovk émaipopeba 


7007, kai Hv Tis dpa fv KaTnyopia mapogdvy, oddéy paddov dybeabérres 


> ld 
avereio Onpev, 


kai Gua,..venoueOa, Another reason why the Lacedaemonians 
could afford to maintain a cautious policy. 

rovro, ‘this caution, referring to rd Bpadd Kai peddoy at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, and resumed by & airé in the next line. 
paduora, ‘implies these qualities more than any others,’ or ‘above 
all other courses,’ 

kat Ovvarat k.t.A. is a proposition which, according to a favourite 
Greek idiom, is qualified in form but-not in méaning. No doubt 
is intended. ‘This is very possibly,’ or ‘Who can say that this 
is not?’ are equivalent expressions in English, dvvara: cwppooivn 
eva in this place=not ‘means moderation,’ but simply ‘may be 
moderation.’ 

qv tus dpa iv xarnyopia mapokivy, scil. the Corinthian orator, 
Perhaps a reference to the mention of xarnyopia in the Corinthian 
speech, i. 69 fin. ‘You say that you do not accuse us, but we 
do not care if you do.’ 


modepikol Te Kat eVBovdor dia Td EUKOOPOV yryvdpueba, TH pev STL aidas 84, 3. 
cwhpootvns metoTov petéxet, aicxuvns S€ etipuxia, eUBovdoe 8€ dyabé- 
OTEpov Tov Vopr THS Drepoyias Tadeudpevor, Kal Edv xarendrnT. cwdpo-~ 


4 aA ec > «a > “ ‘ , A > e ; \ » 
VEOTEPOY 7) GOTE uiT@v aynkovoTety, Kat py, TA axpeia Fvveroi ayav dyres, 


- 84, 3. 


62 THUCYDIDES, 


A ~ , \ , cal , > , 
Tas Tov ToAeuioy mapackevas Adym Kah@s peuhdpevor avouoias Epyw 


_ émegtévar. 


Either a) ‘the sense of shame enters most largely into’ (or, ‘more 
largely than anything else into,’) ‘the spirit of order,’ or 3) ‘ the 
sense of shame is most largely made up of the spirit of order,’ i. e. 
‘the spirit of order enters most largely into,’ (or ‘is a main ingre- 
dient in,’) ‘the sense of shame.’ It ‘is not quite clear in which of 
these two forms Thucydides means to represent the inseparable 
connection between cedpooivyn and aidos, But in either case the 
argument is from oaPpocvry to aides, not from aidas to cwppoown. 
For cadpootm is the resumption of td etkoopor. Cp. iii. 83 init, 
kai Td einOes, 08 Td yevvaiov meiorov peTtéxet, Katayedacbev npaviobn, 
where the argument is from the absence of rd etyOes to the absence 
of 76 yewvaior. 

Although aicxdvn is often distinguished from aides, as the shame 
which follows, from the shame which prevents, an evil act,—cp. 
aides, PdéBos emi mpoadoxia Woyou" alaxivyn dé, PoBos én’ aicypd mempay- 
pévg, Niceph. Greg. see Steph. s. v. aidés,—there is no distinction 
in their use here. The variation of the word is only a false attempt 
to evade tautology by a difference of sound which is not one of 
meaning. | 

First comes the habit of discipline, rd edxoopov, then the spirit of 
obedience, then the fine sense of honour, which makes cowardice 
impossible. ‘The connection of ideas recalls the familiar passage 
of Burke, ‘Never, never more shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the heart’ (ca@Ppoctrn), ‘which kept 
alive even in servitude itself the spirit of an exalted freedom.... 
It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage while it 
mitigated ferocity,’ etc. (aidos and eiyuyia). 

The idea of the connection between aides and the discipline of — 
an army is as old as Homer;—HII. v. 531,— 

aldopévew & avdpa@v mhéoves odor née méepavrat. 

énefuevat is dependent upon some more general word, such as 
elwOdres, understood from madevdpevor. Cp. note oni. 70. 2. Or 
more directly upon madevopevor, which is used by Xenophon with 
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an infinitive, (Mem. ii. 1. 3, ré dpyew madevopévm) ; the construction 84, 3. 
is here assisted by the words écre dynxovereiv which intervene. 

éerefievae May be taken either absolutely ‘to carry a purpose 
into execution, or with ras trav modepiov mapackevds, ‘to proceed 
against, or meet, the preparations of an enemy in another spirit 
when we have to act. In either case épy is adverbial, not 
governed by éme£sévar 


Gros pev yap Xpnpatd €ore woAAG kal vies Kal Grrror, Hpi bé Evppaxot 8B, 3. 
dyaboi, obs ob mapadoréa trois AGnvators éoriv, odd dias Kal Aéyors Bia- 
Kpiréa pt) Adyw Kat adtods Bamropevous, ddAd Timwpytéa ev Taxer Kal 
qavtt oGévet, 

BXarropévovs 1) refers to the allies, and is dependent partly, like 
ovs, ON mapadoréa, partly on some transitive notion to be gathered 
from the intervening words ovS¢ Sikats kai Adyous Scaxpuréa, 

Or 2) it refers to the Lacedaemonians, following S.axperéa as if . 
ov Set Staxpivew nuas had preceded. ; 

Or 3)* the words may be regarded as an accusative absolute, 
or remote accusative after the whole clause ovd€ Sikas Kai doyors 
Svaxperéa, (cp. note on i. 93, 3,) referring either @)* to the allies, or 
6) to the Lacedaemonians. ‘And we must not be litigating and 
talking, when it is not in word only that “ our allies,” or “ we our- 
selves,” are being injured? _ 

1) and 3 a) agree better with the general scope of the passage, 
in which, not the Lacedaemonians, but the allies, are represented 
as the sufferers. Compare of 8 ovxérs péddovot Kakds mdcyxew just 

-above. kat avrots, ‘they on their part;’ cai compares the Lace- 
daemonians with the allies, and indicates that, if the aid offered by 
the one be a word only, the sufferings of the other should also be a 
word, 

xn has a subjective or hypothetical sense with a touch of irony, 
‘unless we assume that the allies themselves are suffering in word.’ 


7) 5€ Siayvopn airy tis éxxAnoias, rod Tras omovdas Aedvcbat, eyévero ev 87, 6. 
T@ TeTapT@ erer kal dexat@ Tay tpiakovrovtiday crovddy TmpoKeXxwpyKuLdr, 
a “ 
al eyevovto peta Ta EvBoikd, 


wpoxexopynkuay, scil. és rovro rd éros, ‘which had run thus far,’ 
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87. 6. For the position of the participle cp. i. 8 med. yrwoévres 17 Te 


vad a“ 4 
oKevn Tov SrAwy EvyTeOappern. 


90. 2. néiovy re adrovs ph Tetxifew, GAda Kat Tav Zw Iedomovoou paddov 
daous EuveroTHKe EvyxabeAciv pera opav Tors mepiBorovs. 
dcas vveornke, not ‘which had a continuous line of wall 
standing,’ but simply ‘which had a wall standing.’ éw adds an 
idea of strength or firmness to the simple verb. Cp. note on 
évyxarotkicarres, li. 41. 4. 


¢ , La ¢ Ul ‘ ‘ bq 
dcots EvveroTnKeL—= doors eloTnket Kat pn KaTeBEBANTO. 


90. 3. | emirxeiv pexpt ToaovToOv Ews By Td Teixos ixavov aipwow Sore dmopa- 
xerOa €x Tod avayKavordrov tous. 
€ws dv aipwow, The present, where we should have expected the 
aorist, is used to give évdpyea to the description: ‘until they find 
that they are raising the wall to a sufficient height.’ Cp. dri recyigerat 
Te Kal On VYpos apBaver, i. 91 init. 





91. 1. of S€ dxovovres TO prev Oepsorokdet ereiGorvro bia Gidiav adrov’ Tav Bé : 
GAAwv a&duxvoupevwv Kat capas Katnyyopovvrayv, Ore Tecxiferai te Kat HOn 
dos AapBaver, ovK elxov, Stas xp amoTHoat. 

tay dé G\dwy, 1) when the others (i.e. every one who came from 
Athens except Themistocles) came declaring, etc. 

Or 2) giving an emphatic meaning to «ai, which may be taken 
either with capas or karnyopotvrav, ‘but when the others who came 
quite plainly told them,’ or ‘further plainly told them.’ 


91. 6. — Soxeiv odv oior Kal viv dpewvoy eivar thy éavtod mddw Teixos Exe, Kal 

idSia rois modirats Kal és Tods wavTas Euppdxous SPeAtwaorepov eoecOar. 

1)* ‘It would be better for the Athenians themselves, and better ° 
for all the allies, that Athens should have walls.’ 

Or 2) ‘It would be better for the citizens in their own interest 
(i.e. safer for the city) and better for the citizens in their relation to 
the allies (i. e. having regard to their influence in the confederacy) 
that Athens should have walls,’ So, nearly, Classen. 


93. 3.  <mewwe O€ kai Tov Tepards ta howd 6 Oeptoroxhijs oixodopeiv (s7rfpKto 


& aitod mpdrepoy ent rijs éxeivou dpxijs hs Kat’ éviautov A@nvaiors hpée), 
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eS eee 


vopitov Td Te xopioy Kaddv eiva, Aywevas Exov Tpeis avTopveis, Kat adTobs 93. 3. 
vauTLKods yeyernpevous peya mpodeper es Td krncacOa Svvamy. 

bmjpkro 8 avrod. The verb is used impersonally, ‘a beginning 
had been made of it.’ kar’ emavrévy in meaning qualifies apyijjs, ‘ the 
yearly office of archon which he held.’ 

1)* avrovs vavutixots yeyevnpévovs is used as the ‘accusative 
absolute,’ or remote accusative following peéeya mpodepew es rd 
krncacOa Sivayw. ‘And, the Athenians having become sailors, 
it was greatly conducive to the increase of their power.’ The 
subject of péya mpopépew is an idea to be gathered from the 
previous sentence, ‘the possession of a good harbour.’ 

2) avrovs has been taken as the direct object of mpodepew, rd 
xepiov being the subject, and mpofépew meaning ‘to advance,’ or. 
‘promote.’ But this active use of mpodépew is rare. | 

3) The words atrods vavrixods yeyernuévovs have also been made 
the subject to mpodepev, ‘their having become a naval power was 
greatly conducive, etc.’ 

4) avrovs may be the subject of mpodepev, and péya sachdicy may 
mean ‘ to have a superiority, or advantage, over others.’ Cp. i. 123 
med. «i dpa mAovrm te viv kal eovoig ddiyov mpopépere, ii. 89 init., 
vii. 64 fin., 77 init. This interpretation avoids all grammatical 
irregularity, and gives the opposition between xepioy and adrovs 
which seems to be intended. 


kal THY apxny ev0ds Euyxateckedale. 93. 4. 
Evyxareokevage, cp. note on ii. 41. 4. 


cal a ¢ “ a 
kai @xoddunoay TH éxeivov yvapun Td mAaxos TOU Tetxous, drep viv Ere Bndrdv 9B. 5. 


cori rept rov Tletpad.. dvo0 yap dpaka évavtiar &AAHAats rods AiGous 


> Pes 


emTmnNyov. 
q “Cp. the parody in Ar. Birds, 1126,— 


AT. S07’ dy erdva pev Upokevidns 6 Koprapeds 
Kal Ocoyévns evavtio dv dppare, 
Ld ¢ , v4 a c , 
immev imdvrav peyeOos Scov 6 Sovpios 
tro Tod mAdTous dv mapedacairny. 
TIE. “HpdeXers. 


kal etAov Tpinpers Powikwr kat SuepOeipay tas Tacas és Siaxocias. 100. 1. 
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100. 1. 


100. 3. 


101. 2. 


101, 3. 


66 THUCYDIDES. 


If és ras Svaxocias, which has the lesser weight of MS. authority, 
be read, we must translate ‘amounting to 200, which was the 
whole fleet,’ rds referring to ras mdoas. ‘The larger numbers ascribed 


to the Persian fleet by later writers, Ephorus (350), Phanodemus 


(600),—(both referred to in Plutarch, Cimon xii,)—Diodorus xi. 
60, (340) must then be rejected. 


Tov pev Evvéa ‘Odav adtot éxparnoay, ds eyo "Hdavol, mpoedOdvres b€ 


Ths Opdkns es peodyesay SuepOdpnoay €v ApaBnokm tH "Hdanky oro 


Tay Opakav fupmdvtwy, ols modeuov jv rd xewpiov ai "Evvéa “Oot 


KTiCopevor. 
airol, in opposition to the Edoni. évpravrev is the reading of 
all the MSS. and is probably correct, though the Edonians alone 


are mentioned by Herod. ix. 75, Pausanias i. 29. 4, Diodorus xi. 70. 


It has been proposed to read évpmravres. But a) the two accounts 
are not really inconsistent, as the Edonians, being the former pos- 
sessors of ’Evvéa ‘Odoi, would be chiefly concerned. 4) There is 
nothing surprising in the Thracians having collected and over- 
whelmed the new colony. Nor c) is it likely that the Edonians, a 
single barbarian tribe, could have cut off 10,000 settlers to a man. 
Nor @) does there appear any reason for the sudden change in the 
narrative of Thucydides from the Edonians to the Thracians, if 
only the Edonians are meant. Ande) in iv. 102 med, the destruction 
of the colony is attributed to the Thracians. 

It is true that the reading fvpmavrwv, which is found in all the 
MSS., may be supposed to have arisen from épowréAevrov. But 
the change to £vpmavres is unnecessary. 


tAetoTor S€ TOV Etkdétwv eyévovto of Tov mahaav Meconvioy téTE 


7 
Sovlwbévrav ardyovo’ 7 Kai Mecano exrAnOnoav oi martes. 


mreioro is, strictly speaking, the predicate: rére, at the time when 


they were conquered, implied in réyv makaay Meconviov. Cp. note 
on vill. 62. 3. 


Odovor S€ Tpit Sree modtopkovpevos Gpohdynoav “AOnvaiors reixds Te 
xabeddvtes, kal vals mapaddvTes, xpypard te doa ede amododva avTixa 


toédpevor kal rd Aourdv Hépew, THY Te iretpoy Kai Td pérahdov &cpévtes. 
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The actions indicated by the aorist participles are not prior in 101. 3. 
time to that indicated in the main verb: cp. i, 108 fin., 117 fin., 
and note on iv. 112. 2. ; 


padiora 8 avrovs émexahéoavto bre Tevyouayeiv eddKovy Suvatol eivat, 102. 2. 
Tois Sé mroktopkias pakpas KaeotyKuias ToUTou évded edaivetro’ Bia yap 
dy eidov rd xapior, 

rovrov évdea épaivero. It has been doubted whether the deficiency 
spoken of is that of the Lacedaemonians or the Athenians, whether 
Thucydides means to say 1)* that the Lacedaemonians called in 
the Athenians because ‘their want of skill in siege operations,’ (or, 
taking ¢vdea in a different sense, ‘their need of the skill for which 
the Athenians were famed’), ‘was proved by the time during 
which the siege had lasted,’ rots 5€ moAvopkias papas kaeotnxvias : OF, 
2) that the Athenians showed themselves less skilful in siege- 
works than the Lacedaemonians expected, ‘which was proved by 
the further protraction of the siege.’ , 

In the first case paxpas xabeornxvias refers to the length of the 
siege before the Athenians came, in the second to its continuance 
afterwards. | 

The reading rois 5¢ has the majority of MSS. in its favour. 

Cp. with the whole passage, Aristoph. Lysistr. 1137-1147, 

cir’, ® Adkaves, mpos yap tpas tpéoua, 

ovk to’, br’ eAOwy Sevpo Tepixdeidas rote 

6 Adxov *A@nvaiwr ixeris Kabé{ero 

emt Toict Bapois @xpos ev hownkids, 

otpatiay mpocatay ; 1) dé Meconvn tore 

tyiv emekeito, y@ Oeds aeiwy dpa, 

ehOav dé ody dmAiraor TeTpaKicytALows 

Kiper édnv €cwce thy Aakedaipova. 

tauti nabdvres Tav ’AOnvaiwv vo 

dnovte xapav, is Um ed memdvOate ; 
where however the comic poet has taken considerable liberties with 
the facts. 


of O€ ey “lOmpy Sexdtw Ere, os odkére edivavro dvréxew, EvvéBnoav 103, 1. 
mpos tos Aaxedaipovious k.T.A. 
F 2 





103. I. 


68 THUCYDIDES. 


Kriiger (Historisch Philologische Studien, i. p. 156) would read 
rerdpr@, not dexdr@, érer. His chief grounds are as follows : 

a) If dexdr be read, Thucydides must be supposed to anticipate 
the course of events by several years. in order to complete the 
narrative of the siege of Ithomé, and then to resume the thread, in 
the account of the Megarian alliance, at the point where it had 
been broken off (mpocexapnoav S€ kal Meyapas ’A@nvaios és Evppaxtay, 
AakeSatpoviov droardvtes k.7.A.), Without any hint of the interruption. 
Whereas in the words immediately preceding he has already sus- 
pended the narrative of the siege (i. 102 fin.) (We may also 
compare 101 med.) 

The Megarian alliance clearly belongs (mpocexapnoav S€ Kat 
Meyapis x.r.A.) to the same period as the Argive alliance of Athens. 
And neither can have taken place ten years after the outbreak 
of the third Messenian War; for then room would not be left for 
the events spoken of by Thucydides as intervening between them 
and the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. (Cp. i. 104 init., 
110 init., 112 init., 114 med., 115 init.; ii. 2 init: 6+345 
+ 14 = 28 years, and there are besides a few intervals of uncertain 
duration. Cp. Kriiger, i. p. 165.) Hence the dismissal of the 
Athenians from Ithomé cannot have taken place later than 459. 

6) The expression used by Thucydides about the settlement of 
the Messenians at Naupactus, cal airovs ’A@nvaior SeEdpevor Kat €x8os 
75y Td Aakedatpoviwy és Navraxroy xar@xicay seems to imply that the 
measure was adopted at an early stage of their enmity, not after 
several years had intervened, and several battles had been fought 
between them. 

c) Pausanias, who seems to follow Thucydides in other respects, 
says nothing about the war lasting ten years, but in iv. 24. 3 
connects closely the settlement of the Messenians in Naupactus 
by the Athenians with the Argive alliance, describing both as 


consequences of the quarrel with Sparta. "A@nvaio. dé, ri es 


aitov’s tay Aakedaipoviay trdvorav cuvevtes, "Apyetois te Pita Ov aird 
éyévovro, kai Meconviwy rtois év 1Oaun moAtopkovpévois exmecovow vo 
ondvdos €Socav Navraxrov. 

d) Diodorus, it is true, xi. 64 fin., supposes the third Messenian 
War to have lasted ten years. But his authority is of little value, 
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for he is inconsistent with himself; he makes it begin in Ol. 77. 4, 103. 1. 
and end in Ol. 81. 1 (xi. 63 init., 64 init., 84 init. and fin.) 

é) It is unlikely, @ priorz, that the revolted Helots could have 
defended Ithomé for ten years; and 

J) That the Lacedaemonians, while still engaged in the siege, 
could send out, to protect Doris, the large army which fought at 
Tanagra; fifteen hundred men of their own, and ten thousand of 
their allies, Thuc. i. 107. Cp. i. 118 med., where it is said of their 
slowness in resisting the growth of the Athenian power, jovxatév 
Te TO TA€ov TOD xpdvov, Svres pev Kal mpo Tov pi Taxeis lévac eis Tods 
modépous €i pn avaykdfowrTo, Td dé te Kai mod€pots oiKeEiors e€erpydpevor, 

The origin of the idea that the siege of Ithome lasted ten years, 
Kriiger finds a) in the desire to connect the fall of Ithomé and 
the settlement of the Messenians at Naupactus, with the expedition 
of Tolmides (cp. Thuc. i. 108 fin.), as is done by Diodorus (xi. 
84 fin.), 4) in a probable confusion with the siege of Ira in the 
second Messenian War. It may be added that ten years was the 
time likely to be assigned by tradition to a siege (cp. note oni. 57. 6. 
§ 4), so that the miswriting Sexar@ for rerdpre, if it once occurred, 
would readily be adopted. ; 

The change of dexérm into rerdprm is not much more serious 
than that of déka into rérrapes in i. 57. 6. For the ordinal numbers 
are represented in MSS. either by a single letter with a line over 
it like the cardinals ; or by a letter with the appropriate termination 
-os, -@, etc., (sometimes in an abbreviated form) written over it. 
(See Bast, Commentatio Palaeographica, in Schafer’s Gregorius 
de Dialectis, vol. ii. p. 850.) 


But it must be admitted, on the other hand, that the reading 
Sexdt@ éret, which is now found in all the MSS., is confirmed by the 
authority of Diodorus. Cp. note on i. 57. 6. § 1. 

The precise chronology of this part of the history is very un- 
certain. ‘Thucydides censures Hellanicus for his inaccuracy in this 
respect (i. 97 fin.), but he was not precisely informed himself. Else 
why, instead of recounting the years accurately, does he omit to 
specify the duration of several intervals of time? (e.g. those between 
the fall of Eion and the battle of the Eurymedon, the battle of 
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Coronea and the revolt of Euboea; cp. especially i. 98, 100, 
105, 113, 114.) . 

This consideration might lead us to infer, in defence of the 
reading Sexdr@ éret, that the siege of Ithomé began some five or six 
years earlier than is generally supposed. But the beginning of the 
siege is subsequent to the revolt of Thasos and to the second 
colonization of Ennea Hodoi or Amphipolis (i. 100, 101), which 
second colonization is placed by Thucydides (iv. 102 init.) 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine years (‘in the twenty-ninth year’) 
before the third. And the probable date of the third, given by 
Diodorus xii. 32, and the Scholiast on Aeschines (ii.) De F. L. § 34, 
Reiske, vol. iii. pp. 754, 755, is the archonship of Euthymenes, 437. 
Hence the second cannot be placed earlier than 466 or 465. 

And even if we give up the date 437 for the third colonization of 
Amphipolis, we cannot antedate the second colonization, which 
precedes the siege of Ithomé, by so much as five or Six years. 
For the second colonization of Amphipolis is thirty-two years 
after the first. (Thuc. iv. 102 init.) And the first, when the new 
city was founded by Aristagoras, flying from Miletus, must have 
occurred after the outbreak of the Ionian revolt. But the dates 
given by Herodotus fix the Ionian revolt in 499. Thus we 
shall be driven back for the foundation of Amphipolis to a date 
three or four years prior to the beginning of the revolt. 

The conclusion at which we arrive is that the fall of Ithomé 
cannot be placed either earlier or later than the received date. If 
therefore the reading of the MSS. is to be retained, we must 
suppose that Thucydides has anticipated the order of events by six 
years for the sake of concluding the narrative at once. 


The inscription recording the names of the men of the tribe 
Erechtheis who fell in battle in one year about this time was dis- 


- covered in the seventeenth century,— 


"EpexOnidos. 
oide €v TO TOAeu@ arréOavor, ev Kumpe, ev Aiyunra, 
év Bowvikn, év “Adtedow, ev Alyivy, Meyapoli] tov 
avTov evauToU, 


Boeckh, C. I. G. vol. i. no. 165. 
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dpoddynoav dé xal Alywirae pera radra ois ’AOnvaiots reixn Te 108, 4. 
mepiehovtes, Kal vais tapaddvtes, pdpoy re Takdyevor es Tov emeira 
xpdvov. 

For the use of the aorist cp. note on i. 101. 3. 


kal pera Todro of TeAorovnotot tis *Arrixns és "EXevoiva kat Opi@le 114, 2. 
éexBardvres eOgwoav, TAevrrodvaxros ‘tod Ilavoaviov Bacwiéws Aaxedat- 
poviey nyoupevov, Kal Td méov ovKETL mpoEAOdvTes dmexwpnoav én’ oikov. 
Opiale, cp. Steph. Byz. pia, djpos rijs Oivyidos pudjjs* Aéyerae Kat 
Opie. 
We may observe that Thucydides does not here mention, prob- 
ably because it was more immediately connected with the later 
. history, the reason why Pleistoanax was believed to have with- 
drawn from Athens. Cp. ii. 21 init., v. 16 fin. 


amodovres Nicavay, kat IInyas cal Tporgnva Kal ’Ayaiar, 115. . 

Respecting Achaia cp. above i. 111 fin., where the Athenians 
are described as taking with them Achaean troops against Oeniadae, 
iv. 21 fin., where the Athenians demand that Achaea, together with 
the other places given up by them at the peace of Euboea, shall 
be restored. In both these passages, as well as the present, it is 
implied that Achaea had become part of the Athenian empire, 
though the fact is nowhere expressly mentioned. 

Cp. also ii. 9 init. AaxeSapoviov pev oide Evppayor, MeAorovynorot 
pev of evrds "IoOpov mavres, mArv *Apyeiov kal ’Axady (rovros 8 és 
duorépous giria jv" edAnvis d€ ’Ayadv pdvor Evverrodeuouv 7d mparov, 
émetra S€ dorepoy kat dmavres) where the Achaeans are described as 
being neutral at the commencement of the war; v. 52 fin., where 
Alcibiades is actively engaged in Achaia in promoting the Athenian 
interests ; and v. 82 init. rod 8 éemvyryvopevov O€pous . . . Aaxedapdror 
Ta év ’Ayaia otk émirndelws mpdrepov €xovra xabictrayvro, which shows 


that Achaia was not completely under Spartan control before. 
eoayyeOevray ori Dolvcoa vies é abtods mréovcew. 116. 3. 


én’ avrovs is either 1) ‘to relieve the Samians,’ or 2) ‘to attack 
the Athenians.’ 


kal vaupaxodrres Tas avTavayopevas éviknoay. 117. x. 
For this use of the present, which need not necessarily imply . 
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117. 1.‘ which were putting out to meet them,’ see note on viii. 14. 2. 
More simply ‘ which came out to meet them.’ 


117. 3.  mpocexspyoav dpuoroyia reixds te Kabehdvtes, Kal dunpovs Sdvtes, 
A ~ 5 , ‘ Ul A > bé % , 
Kal vavus Tapa OVTES, Kal XPyPaTa Ta ava €vyTa kKaTa Xpevous Tagdpevor 
arrodovvat, 


Cp. note oni. 101. 3. 


118. 2. of d€ Aaxedaipdvict aicOdpevor ovre exadvoy, ei pr emi Bpaxv, novxagov 
‘te TO méov Tod xpdvov, dvres pev Kal mpd TOD py Taxets iévar es tovds 
Trohepous, ei py) avaykdfowro, TO dé te Kal rodepors oikeiois e&erpydpevot, 
mpw dy 1) Svvays tev ’AOnvaiwy capds jpero Kai THs Evupayias avrov 
JTTOVTO. 

py taxeis. This use of wy may be explained ‘as describing an 
individual under a general aspect,’ (see Prof. Campbell, vol. i. Essay 
on Language of Sophocles, p. 48. 2, especially 2 4), or as adding a 
shade of indefiniteness or subjectivity. ‘Who were not of the sort 
to be prompt,’ or ‘who are not to be supposed to have been 
prompt in taking up arms.’ 


120. 1. Tovs peéev AaxedSaipovious, & avdpes Evppayot, ovk av Ere aitvacaipeba, 
€ » Q Fae Se , 5) ’ , > > ee ee 3 a a 

@s ov KL aUTOL eyndiopevor Tov médeudy eiot, KaL Has €s TOTO vuUY 

’ 4 4 A ¢ , > > , x ‘ 

Evyyyayov. xp yap Tovs nyeudvas TA tdia é€€ toou vépwovtas Ta Kowa 


lal A a 
mpookoreiv, Somep Kat ev GANows ek TdvT@Y MpoTiMavTat. 





Ta ida, Ta Kowd, COTrespond to kal adroi, kai nuas, above. 

7a tia €& ioov véepovras is a qualification; ‘the duty of the leaders 
of a confederacy is first to consider the common interest, but they 
are not to neglect their own.’ The moderation of the statement 
adds to its strength. Cp. for a similar qualification iii. 56 fin. 
kairot xpy .. . TO EvppEpov put) GAXo Te vopioar 7} Tov Evppaxev Trois dyabois 
Srav dei BéBatov THY Xap Ths dpetns €x@ot, Kat TS TapauTika Trou Huy 
Opedurov kaioryTar. 

kal év das, ‘in general ;’ i.e. where their privileges and not, as 
here, their duties are concerned. 


A % 4 : - ‘ eer , , 297 , 

120. 2. rods dé tiv peadyevay padAov Kai pr) ev wép@ KaT@KNpévous cidevac XpPH, 
5 is Kato iy py ap r g efovat Tv KaTakopiony TeV 

OTL, TOis KaTw fv py apvywot, YadeTwTEepay Efov 7] pony Te 


- > , ~ 
@paiov Kal mddw avriinw av 7 Oddacoa tH Hreipm Sidoot, Kat Tov 
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viv Aeyonevev ph Kakods KpiTas ds pi) mpoonkdvrov elvar, mpoodéxeoGar 120. 2. 
d€ more, «i Ta Kdtw mpdowTo, Kiy péxpt ohav Td Sedov mpoedOeiv, Kai 

Tept avrav ovx jhacov viv BouheveoOar. 

 BovdeveoOa may be taken 1) as depending on ypq, and parallel 

tO pip Kakods Kpitds eiva, mpoodéxeoOa: or better, 2) as depending 

on some more general idea, such as voyifew, supplied from 
mpoodexerba. Cp. note oni. 70. 2; 84. 3; vi. 12. 1. 


avopav yap codpdvev pév eotw, et ph adikotvto, jovydtew, dyafav 120. 3. 
dé ddixovpévous ex pev elpiyns modepeiv, ed 5€ mapacydv ek mohépou mddw 
Eup Piva. | 

The optative emphasizes the hypothetical character of the clause, 
and is here used to express the alternative which is more remote 
or unlikely in the present case, ‘supposing they are not wronged,’ 
as you are. 

Compare i. 121 med. e & dvticxorev, pedrernoopey Kal qeis év 
mhéom xpdvm ta vavrixd, ‘and if, which is improbable, they should 

hold out;’ ii, 39 4, and note, cairo: ef padupia paddov } mévev perérn, 
Kal pi) meta vopwv TO meiov 7 Tpdrev avdpias eB€hoipev Kivduvevewy, rrept- 
yiyvera Hiv trois te weAAovow adyetwois ‘7 MpoKdyvew «.T.d., Where the 
optative modestly expresses as a possibility what is really the fact, 
not ‘if we prefer to meet danger,’ but ‘if it be the case that we 
prefer to meet danger;’ ili. 9 med. kai otk ddixos adrn 7 dgiwais éeotw, 
ei TUXOLEY mpos GAANAOUS of Te adhioTdueve Kal ad’ dv diaxpivowTo iva 
pev TH ypoun Ovres Kal evdvoia x.r.d., ‘if they really stand in a certain 
relation to each other, which we and the Athenians do not.’ 


evOupeirar yap ovdels Opota rH miorer Kal epyw emeLepxerat, GAAa pera 120. 5. 
doganeias pév do€dfopev, peta Sous dé ev TH Epyw EAAcimopev. pets 121. 1. 
Sé viv cai ddixovpevor Tov mddepov eyeipoper Kai ixava €xovtes &ykAnyara, 
kal ray duvvepeba ’"A@nvaious, karabnodpeba airoy év Kaipe. | 

époia, the reading of all the MSS., has been altered into dpoia, 
in order to justify the article which follows. But the occurrence 
of the article in one member of the sentence and not in the 
other is sufficiently justified by the idiomatic use of épyo 
without the article. Or it may be said that the opposition is 
not between épy and 77 miore, but between epym emekepxera and 
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evOvpeira ti miote. In other words, rf miorec and épy@ are closely 
connected with their respective verbs rather than opposed to each 


_ other. 


121. 3. 


122. I. 


jpeis Sé viv wrA. ‘But we are not open to these charges of ~ 
imprudence and over-confidence: for we only go to war because 
we are injured, and we shall not protract the war when the occa- 
sion for it has ceased.’ The Corinthians, having dwelt upon the 
dangers of war, now return to the other side of the question, and 
try to work upon the constitutional indolence of the Spartans by 
two motives, a) the provocation offered by the Athenians, 4) the 
prospect of a speedy settlement. 


Saveiopa yap momodpevor trodaBeiv olol re eopev picb@ peiCove Tovs 
E€vous aitav vavBatas. avyth yap “A@nvatav 4 Sdvaprs paddov 7 oiketa.. 
4) S€ Hpetépa jocov dv toito mao, Tois capact Td mréov icxvovea 7 
Tois xpnpact, 

tooo, the liability to be bought by higher pay, referring back to 
brodaBeiy otot 7’ eopev proO@ peifor ros E€vouvs av’rdv vavBaras, not to 
evntn. For &vnrn refers not to the possibility of the Athenian forces 
being bought by higher pay, but to the fact that they were mer- 
cenary, as appears from the opposition to oikeia. 

Svvapts is first concrete (A@nvaiov 4 divays, forces), and secondly 
abstract (7 d€ jerépa, power). 

The argument is that the Lacedaemonian soldiers, not having 
been bought by the Lacedaemonian government, which was too 
poor to use mercenaries, could not be bought by their enemies. 


€v @ 6 pev evopyntws aite mpocopmirnoas BeBaidrepos, 6 S€ dpyoeis 
mepi avrov obK éX\doow mraic.. 

ovk éddoow mraie. may be taken either 1)* as parallel to BeBacdrepos, 
‘has a worse fall than if he had kept his temper;’ or 2) as equi- 
valent to dws mraie, ‘however angry he may be, meets with a 
reverse all the same ;’ or again 3) may be connected with sepi 
airév, ‘by his own fault more than by the hand of the enemy ;’ 
compare i. 69 fin. éemordpevor kai rov BapBapov avrov mepi ait@ ta 
mrelw ohadévra. epi avrov, if read, must be taken with dpyoéeis, 
‘he who gets into a passion over war ;’ avrdv, scil. rov méAepor. 
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ev @ H Sicaiws Soxoipev dv mécxew F Sid Serriav dvéxecOou kai rav 122, 3. 
matrépov xelpovs paiverOar ot riv “EAAdSa HAEvbepacar. 

The form of antithesis in Thucydides often gets the better of the ' 
meaning. So in this passage; 1) Two clauses, of which one is j 
really emphatic, are represented as mere alternatives. For the ; 
emphasis is to be placed on Stxaiws macxyev, not on dia Secdiav 
dvéxerOa, ‘ We shall be thought to deserve our fate, or at any 
rate to submit through cowardice.’ Cp, i. 33 fin. ) kaxdcar jpas 
i) ohas abrovs BeBawcacbu. Or 2)* there is an imaginary oppo- 
sition of two seeming alternatives which are really in a different 
relation: ‘We shall be thought to be rightly served, or to be 
too cowardly to resist,’ is another way of saying, ‘it will be 
thought that we are rightly served, because we are too cowardly 
to resist.’ 


kal ovk toper, Gras Tade Tplav Tdv peyiorev Evppopay amjrdaxrat, a€vve- 122. 4. 
gias 7) padakias 7) duedeias, ob yap Bh wepevydtes tadta emt thy mei- 
atovs 517 BrAaWacay Karappovnow Keyxwpyxate, i) €k Tov ToAAovs odAdew 
7d évayriov dvopa appootvn per@vduacrat. 

Either 1)* the emphasis is on od medevydres ratra, ‘For you have 
not evaded these charges when you have taken refuge in that fatal 
contempt of others, etc.,’ or 2) the clause is ironical, meaning 
‘ For we cannot suppose’ (i. e. we strongly suspect) ‘ that you have 
avoided these charges, and fallen into foolish self-conceit, (which 
is the only other possible explanation of your conduct.) 


Ta pev ovv mpoyeyernpeva ti Set paxpdrepov 7) és Soov trois viv Evu- 123. 1. 
éper airacOa; wept S€ TOv Eweita peANSvTwY Tois mapodor Bonoivras 
xp) émuTahatrwperv. 

émradamwpeiy is to be taken with rots mapodor, ‘to spend our 
- labour upon.’ For the use of mepi cp. i. 75 fin. maou d€ averipbovov 


Ta Evpéporra Tav peylotav wépt Kivddvev ed riOecOat, 

omovods te ov vaere mpdrepor, as ye Kai 6 Beds KeNevwv Todepev 123, 1. 
' popites tapaBeBac Gat. 
Cp. note on i. 53. 2. 


Wnpicace riv médepov, py hoBnbevres rd abrixa Sewov, tis & adm 124, 2, 


124. 2. 


126. 2. 


126. 6. 


126. 11. 
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aitod 81a mAElovos éipyvns emiOvpnoavres’ Ex modcuou pev yap elpyvy 
paddov BeBaodra, ad’ jovxias 5€ px wodepnoa obX Spoiws dxivduvor. 

tov dud mAeiovos, either 1*) ‘the peace of long duration,’ opposed 
to the momentary struggle, or 2) ‘the remoter peace,’ i.e. ‘ the 
peace, although it be more remote,’ opposed to the immediate 
danger. 

ovx poiws axivdvvor, i.e. ‘is not really so safe a course as to go to 
war ;’ or ‘is really more dangerous than to go to war.’ 


kal mpa@rov pev mpéeoBes méepryavtes ot Aakedatwdviot exedevov Tovs 
"A@nvaiovs Tb dyos éhavvew THs Oeod: 

iyos €davvew, to drive out the pollution, or curse, which was sup- 
posed to rest on the heads of certain persons. Compare i. 135 
init. of 5€ "AOnvaior, as Kat Tod Oeov Gyos Kpivavtos, avrenéra~ay ois 
AaxeSatpoviots éXadvew abté. Hence the only way of expelling the 
curse was by expelling them. Compare i. 139 init. mepi tav évayav 
THs eAdoews. 


ott yap Kal “A@nvators, Audova & kadettar, Ards opr) Methixiou 
peylotn, Eo tis médews; ev HF mavdnuel Odovdi; moAdol ody fepeia GANG 
Ovpara emya@pua. 

1) ‘For the Athenians also have a greatest festival of Zeus, namely, 
of Zeus Meilichius, the Diasia as it is called.’ Or 2) altering the 
punctuation, €or yap kal "A@nvaiors Avdova, d Kadeirar Atos éoprn x.T.A. 
‘For the Athenians also have a festival of Zeus, namely, the Diasia, 
which is called the greatest festival of Zeus Meilichius.’ 

In neither case is the «ai precisely accurate, for, although there 
was both at Athens and at Olympia a festival, and a ‘ greatest 
festival,’ of Zeus, there was at Olympia neither a ‘ greatest festival 
of Zeus Meilichius,’ nor a ‘ Diasia.’ 


kabeCopevous S€ twas Kal emi Tav Seuvav Gedy ev Tois Bopois ev TH 
trapddw dvexpyoavto, . 

év Th mapdd@ 1*) with xabe{opévous, ‘ who had taken their places at 
the altar as they were being led to execution past it’ The altar 
here spoken of is not that in the Acropolis. Or 2) with dexpyoarro, 
‘they slew them in passing the altar as they placed themselves at 
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it.’ The sense favours 1), the order of the words 2). The 126.11. 
expression ¢v r7 mapddo, ‘in passing the altar,’ applies better to 

the prisoners, who first ran to the altar, than to their captors 

who followed them thither, 


*Avrexedevoy S€ Kat of "A@nvaioe rods Aaxedaiyoviovs Td dd Tawdpou 128. I. 
dyos éhavvew, of yap AakeSapdvioe dvaotnoavrés more €k Tov iepod Tod 
Tloveddv0s amd Tawdpou ray Eitorav ixéras, amayaydvres dSiepOerpar. 
8d 81) kat ohiow adrois vopifovaer rov péyav vevopov yevérOa év Srdprp. 

a) rd ard Tawdpov, ‘arising out of the affair of Taenarus.’ 4) dd 
Tawdpov, merely in the local sense, with dvacrnoarres, ‘ raising them 
up and taking them from Taenarus.’ 

Cp. Ar. Ach, 509,— 

ey Sé pio pev Aaxedapoviovs opddpa, 
kavtois 6 Tlovedav, obi Tawdp@ beds, 
ceicas draow éuBador Tas oikias. 


Cp. also note on i. 102. 2. 


kal mapa Iavoaviay és Bufavriov éemicrodny avremeriber ait@ ws td- 129, I. 
xeora Srameppor cal rv oppayida a&rodetgar Kal xv re adre TMavoavias 
mapayyehAn mepl Tav <avTov mpaypydror, Tpdocew ws Gpiora Kal TiT~ 
Toérara. 

The words Siareuwar here, and dérepwer just below, indicate that 
the satrap sent and did not take theetter to Pausanias. But how 
in that case could he show him the seal? The word dmodei~ac must 
be taken in a less strict sense, not ‘ show him the seal,’ but ‘ draw 
his attention to it,’ or ‘ tell the messenger to show it him.’ That 
the satrap himself could not have gone to Byzantium is evident, for 
it was now in the hands of the Athenians. 

odpayis is the royal seal attached to the letter. Compare Xen. 
Hell. i. 4. 3, emuorodny re pepe trois karo maior rd Bacidevov ofpayiopa 
Zyovoav, év'7 évav Kai rade: Vii. 1. 39, ds de of OnBaior éxddecay amd 
Tav wé\ewv dmacdv dkovoopevous Tis mapa Baoiéws emioroArs, Kat 6 
Tlépons, 6 épav ra ypdppara, Sei~as tiv Baoréws odpayida, avéyvw ra 
yeypappeva k.T.d. 


Td péev obv édeyciov of Aaxedaipdmor e€exdhaay evOds tore &md Tod 132. 3. 
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tpimoos tolro, kal eméypayyay dvopaorti tas ndédes, doa Evyxabehodoat 
tov BapBapov ~orncav TO avdOnua’ Tod pévto. Tlaveaviov ddiknua Kat 
TodTo eddKet eivat, Kat ered) ev TOUT@ KabeLoTIKEl, TOAAG pGAAov Tapd- 
potov mpaxOnvat epaivero tH mapovon dtavoig. 

pevro. This act of Pausanias, though the Lacedaemonians 
obliterated the inscription at the time, still gave offence :—«ai— 
kai— : it appeared wrong in itself, and also received a still darker 
colour when interpreted by his subsequent conduct. Observe rodro 
referring to the first offence, év rovrm to the subsequent treason 
of Pausanias. : 

The correction rére, for rodro, is unnecessary. For rodro means 
‘the offence as it was regarded at the time,’ cp. note on ii. 15. 5. 
But wodA@ padror is slightly inaccurate. For the correspondence 
between his past offence and his present designs would not be 
observed at all before the latter came to light. 

The same tripod is mentioned by Herod. ix. 81, Sexarny eEehdvres 
T@ ev Acdoior Oe, an’ fis 6 Tpimovs 6 xpvaceos averéOn, 6 emt TOU 
Tpikapyvou dios Tod xakéou enecrews ayxioTa Tov Bayov. . A bronze 
serpent, believed to be identical with this, still stands in the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople. See an article by Dr. Frick 
in the Archaologischer Anzeiger, June, 1856, No. 90; Stein, 
Herodotus, ad loc.; Rawlinson, Herodotus, ad loc. and Appendix. 

Upon the serpent is inscribed a list of Greek States nearly 
identical with that recorded by Pausanias, v. 23. 1, to have been 
inscribed upon the votive statue of Zeus at Olympia after the 
Persian wars. It should be observed that Thucydides speaks 
of the inscription as being on the tripod, while Herodotus. dis- 
tinguishes the tripod from the serpent on which it stood. Never- 
theless the evidence (for which see Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
ch. xvii) seems satisfactorily to establish the identity of the monu- 
ment now at Constantinople with that mentioned by Herodotus 
and Thucydides. 


rére O€ of €popor, Sei~avtos airod Ta ypdppara, paddov pev eniorevoar, 
avtnxoo. S€ BovAnbévres ere yeverOar avrod Tlavoaviov tt déyovros, amd 
mapackeuns Tod avOpwmov ent Taivapoy ixérou olxopevou kal oknYnTOEVOU 


SimAjv Swupdypare KadvBnv, es fv tov te éhdpwy evtds Twas Expuwpe, 
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kai Tavaaviov ws abrov éXOdvtos Kai Epwrdvtos tiv mpdpacw ris ikereias, 138. 
yo0ovto mdvra capas. 

té before epdpev 1) is connected with the «ai which follows by 
sound (see note on i, 9. 3. § 3) and by association of ideas. The 
presence of the ephors and of Pausanias in the same hut are 
naturally brought into relation. But there is no grammatical 
connection between ré and kai, for xai joins the participles éAOdvros, 
€potavtos With oiyouevov, oxnvncapévov, 

2) There may be an anacoluthon, ré and xaé connecting a par- 
ticiple with a finite verb, as though the second clause had run 
kat Ilavoavias 7G. 

3) ré, kai, may join ékpue and jodovro, and the relative character 
of the clause és qv «.r.A. may be forgotten in the length of the 
sentence, which is thus left incomplete. 

According to 3) either év 7 is latent in és jv, or és fv is dropped 
out of sight in the clause kai Tlavoaviov &s adrév €AOdvros x.t.A. For 
a similar irregularity cp. note on i. 78. 2. 


* 


airtwpévov tod avOpamov Ta te wept aitod ypadevra Kat raédda dmo- 133. 

, ov ¢ 73 , ee | > fy 4 4 
gbaivovros Ka Exaoroy as ovdéy mamote aitov év tais mpds Bagiréa 
diaxoviais mapaBddouro, mpoTysmOetyn 8 ev Yaw Tots Toddols Tay Siaxdvar 
arobaveiy, 

Either 1) the other messengers were to have death, and he with 
them, as the reward of their special services; mporipnein =d&swbein. 
Or 2) mporipnOcin év tog is an ironical oxymoron. ‘His prefer- 
ment was to be treated like the rest and put to death,’ i.e. ovdey 


mpotiunOein Tov G\Awv GAN ev iow akwbein. 


kal avrov €uedAnaay per és Tov Kaddar, obtep Tods KaKoUpyous, euBadrrev* 184. 4. 
€meita Soke TAnotov wou Karopvéa. 6 dé Oeds 6 ev Aeddois rdv Te Tapov 
vorepov expnoe Tois Aaxedaipoviors pereveyKeiv obmep améOave K.T.A. 

kaxovpyous, SCil. eidecay, understood from ¢yéAAncay, an explana- 
tion which has passed into the text in the majority of MSS. 

mAnoiov mov, either near the Caeadas ; or near the place where he 
died, the God afterwards ordering him to be buried on the exact spot. 


edjdou 8é i) ypadhy, dre ‘ GeproroKAjjs eo mapa oé, ds kad pev mreiora 187, 4. 


“EAAR rf by tye i if dvov Tov od 7 
qvev eipyacpat Tov wpérepoy oikov, Saoyv xpdvoy + vy TatTépa 
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emidvra eyo avdykn jpuvduny, modd 8 ert mrei@ ayabd, ered) ev TO 
dopadel pev enol, éxeivw Sé Ev errixwddvw mdr H droKopidh eylyveto. 
kai pot evepyeria ddeidera, (ypdpas Thy ék Zahapivos mpodyyehow Tis 
dvaxwpyoews Kal tiv Tov yepupay, hy WeudsHs mpoceToinoato, tére Sv 
avrov ov diddvow,) K.T.A. 

The motive of Themistocles was to bring on the battle in the 
straits, which in fact led to the defeat of Xerxes. But it is not 
surprising that after the event he should attempt to give a new 
interpretation to this astute move, though we can hardly suppose 
that stich a double policy was intended at the time. We need not 
assume that Xerxes had his eyes opened by the defeat to the real 
character of the proceeding. 

At any rate, we are informed, in Herod. viii. 110, that after the 
battle —Themistocles did actually send a second message to the. 
King by the same messenger, as if his treachery were unsuspected, 
informing him that he might retreat at leisure, for the bridges were 
not to be broken down. And according to Herodotus, viii. 109 
fin., he really intended on this second occasion to make himself 
a friend of the King and secure himself against the consequences 
of a Greek reverse. But it must be observed that the pretended 
obligation was not claimed until fourteen or fifteen years after- 
wards. 

It has been supposed that the words here, riv é« Sadapivos rpody- 
yehow ris dvayopnoews, refer to the second message. But a) the 
words in which Thucydides elsewhere speaks of Themistocles, 
(ds air@raros €v TH oTEvV@ vavpaxnoa eyévero, 6mep capéecrara éowe TA 
mpaypara, i. 74 init.) make it probable that he is referring not to 
the second but to the first message. 4) The second, according to 
Herodotus, was sent from Andros, not from Salamis. And _c) 
THY Tpoayyedow ris dvaxwpyoews Would mean ‘the warning to retreat,’ 
not the information that Xerxes might retreat at leisure. 

Here, however, a difficulty arises, Themistocles was ev aodanei, 
and Xerxes was retreating and ev ém«wdive, when the second mes- 
sage was sent, but this would be untrue of the first. If Thucydides 
has not confused two occasions, there is a slip of language, and 
the words év dodandei pev éuol x.r.A. apply only to the second of the 
two clauses which follow, kai ryv trav yepupar x.7.A, 
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iv Wevdds mpocenoucaro, It has been objected that Themistocles 137, 4. 
dissuaded the Athenians from breaking down the bridges; so that 
these words must mean ‘the credit of which, as a service to the 
King, he falsely claimed,’ (Classen, B6hme). But in reality The- 
mistocles originally proposed that Xerxes should be pursued and. 
the bridges broken down; to Eurybiades who opposed him, and 
who was supported by the other Peloponnesian commanders, really 
belonged the. credit which Themistocles is here said to claim. 
He did not change sides until he perceived that he had no chance 
of carrying his point with the majority; he then began to dis- 
suade the Athenians, who were still eager to sail to the Hellespont, 
from the execution of his own proposal. See Herod, viii. 108-110. 


oixeia yap Euvéces Kai ote tpopalor és avtiy obSev ovr empaldv 138, 3. 
Trav Te mapaxphya d¢ ehaxtotns Bovdjs Kpdtiotos yyopav, Kal Tov peddév- 
Tav emt mreiaTov Tov yevnoopevov apioros eikaoThs. | 

§ Without study before and without study after’ the-occasion for 
action had arisen. 


kai & pev peta xEtpas Exor, Kal e&nyfjoacar olds re Gv S€ Gretpos 138. 3. 
ein, Kpivat ixavas ov« amnddakto. 16 Te Gpewov H XEtpov ev ra achavei Ere 
“ mpoempa padiora, 
 éényjovacba, either ‘to explain,’ or ‘to conduct to an issue,’ 
a possible meaning of the word, but without authority. In either 
case the antithesis between 4» dmeipos ein and a pera xeipas exoe 
(which cannot mean ‘things in which he was practically versed, 
Arn.) is somewhat forced. 
TO dpeyvov 7) xeipov, the prospective advantages or disadvantages of 
a given policy, 


_ €mixadodvres emepyaciav Meyapedor tis yijs THs lepas Kal THs dopicrov, 189. 2. 
It is not known with certainty whether the yj iepd and the yq 
ddépioros were the same (as the Scholiast here says), or (as the 
repetition of the article would seem to indicate) different pieces of 
ground: and whether dépicros means ‘not included within the boun- 
daries of Attica and Megara,’ or ‘not marked out by boundaries 
as the property of private persons.’ 
VOL. IL. G 
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140. 4.  ipav Sé pndeis vopion epi Bpaxéos dv Trodepeiv ci TO Meyapewr Whdiopa 
pi Kabéerouper, Strep padiora mpovxovra, et KaParpebein, pi) dy yiyveoOat 
Tov ToAEpLov. 

ei xabatpeOein x.7.d. is epexegetical of dmep, ‘ which they put forward 
above all things; namely, this about it, that if it were rescinded, etc.’ 

Compare Aristoph. Peace, 606-611,— 

eira Ilepuxdéns PoBnbeis pr perdoxor THs TYXNS, 

tas puces bpay Sedouxas Kal tov avrodaé tpdrov, 
mp tabeiv te Sewvdv, adtos eSépreLe tiv modu, 
evBarov onwOijpa pixpov Meyapixod Wnpioparos, 
kagepvonoey Tocodtoy mdAEpov, Gore TH xanvg 
mavras “EAnvas Saxpioat, rovs 7 éxei, rovs 7 evOdde. 

For the sentiments which follow, Poppo, ed. maj. compares what 
Hume, History of England, ch. Ixiv. says of De Witt: ‘It was 
ever his maxim that no independent government should yield to 
another any evident point of reason or equity, and that all such 
concessions, so far from preventing war, served to no other purpose 
than to provoke fresh claims and insolencies.’ 


141. 6. odepeiv dé pr) mpds Spotay aytimapackevny advvaro, St Gv pyre Bovdev- 
Tnpi@ evi xp@pevor Tapaxphyd Te O£éws emirehGor k.T.A. 

ér’ dy bears a sense a) of causality, 4) of indefinite time, ‘ seeing 

that they cannot execute anything quickly if ever they want to do 

so. Cp. beginning of next ch. péyoroy S¢, ri tev xpnuarov omdvet 

kodvaovra, 81 av oxorAj ada mopitspevor SiapéAXoor, and i. 36 init. 

kal ov Ta Kpdticta aitais mpovody oT Gy és tdv péAAovra Kai Gov ov 


mapévra ToAepov evdoragn xwpiov mpocdaBeiv x.T.A, 


142.3. Kal piy odd’ 4 émetxiars, o85€ 7d vavrixdy airay dévov poBnOjva. 


Thy pevisyap xaderdv cat ev eipnvy wodw dvtitahov mapacKevdcacbat, 





frou 51) ey’ ToAeuia Te Kal ovxy Hoooy exeivois Huav dvTEMLTETELKLOPEVOV" 
podpiov"S’ €i oijcovTar, THs péev yijs BAdmrovey Gv Te pepos Karadpopais 
kai avropodias, ov pévroe ixavdv ye fora émuterxilew Te Kwhvew Hpas 
mevoavtas és Thy exelvwv, Kal, Hrep ioxvopuer, Tais vavoly dpuver Oat. 

Two kinds of émreiytois are referred to: a) the founding of a 
city in the neighbourhood (like Heraclea, iii. 92, 93, Anaea, An- 
tandrus, iv. 52, 75,) intended to control Athens; 4) the raising of 
detached forts, such as Decelea. 
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nédw avrimadov is in loose apposition with ryv pev yap. ‘ For the 142. 3. 
first (scil. émireixiow), in the form of a city which could compete 
with us, it would be difficult to establish.’ | 

dvremireretxicpevoy, that is to say, while we already have our city 
which is an émreiyiois over against their new city if it were possible 
for them to establish it. The word, although describing obscurely 
a fact sufficiently obvious, has a rhetorical force. There is no 
reason for giving it a future perfect sense, as though Pericles were 
referring to some future city which the Athenians were to raise as 
the rival to Sparta. ‘The Athenians had certainly no idea of found- 
ing a méhis dvtimahos to Sparta, though they might a dpovproy, as at 
Pylos, and again on the Laconian coast (vii. 26 med.). . 

Both Decelea and Pylos (cp. especially the words émre:yigew 
Kodvew judas k.7.A.) seem to be anticipated in this passage. 


To d€ vautixov TéxVNS eoT Sorep kai GdXo TL, Kal ovk evdéxerat, drav 142, g. 
Tixn, €k Tmapépyou pederGoba, GAN paddov pydév éxeivo mapepyov dAdo 
 ylyver Oa, 
_réxmms 1)* is a genitive of relation, literally, ‘naval skill in relation 
to art is like anything else in relation to art,’ in other words, naval 
skill is like skill of other kinds. Cp. for examples, Prof. Campbell’s 
Essay on Language of Sophocles, § 9. 3. 
Or 2) ‘naval skill is, like other things,’ i.e. like anything else 
which requires art, ‘a matter of art.’ Cp. vi.18 fin. cai rv modu, dy 
pev novxdtn, TpiiyeoOai re adtiy mept adtny, Gomep Kai GAXo TL, Kal mavTov 


THY emtaTnuny eyynpacec Oat, 


vov d€ rdde Te tmdpxet, Kal, Omep Kpariorov, KuBepyntras exopnev modiras 148, I. 
kal Thy GAAnv Swypeciav mAclovs Kai dueivous 4} maa 7 GAAn ‘EAAds. 
kal émt TO Kwddvw ovdels dv déEairo trav Eevav Thy Te abTod devyewv, kal 2, 
pera Ths joovos dua edridos dXiyov jyepav Evexa peyddov pucbod ddcews 
exeivots Evvaywvifer Oat, 

thy @Xnv danpeciav has sometimes been taken to mean ‘ our other 
petty officers.’ Compare vi. 31 med. But the fact would not be 
sufficiently important to be introduced here. 

The argument is a) that the pilots of the fleet are Athenian 
citizens. 4) That the Athenian sailors, whether citizens or not, 

G2 
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143. 1. are the best and most numerous in Hellas, and that therefore the 
loss of a few hired sailors will not matter. And ¢) that the 
éévo. themselves will be less likely to desert because .of the 
danger of fighting against so. superior a force, cat émi ro ree 
K.T.A. 

_ ray abrov evyew, ‘to lose his eee because after enlisting et i 


Spartan service no native of any town under Athenian wits would 
be allowed to return to it. 


. 


7} 
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kal Aivnotov épdpov ev Srdpry, cai MuOodHpou ett vo juivas Gpxovtos 2. I. 
“AOnvators, pera tHv év Tordaia pdynv pyri ere, kai Gyo Apr dpxonevo 
K.T.A, 

It is difficult to fix the date of the attack on Plataea with certainty. 
It took place a) ‘when Pythodorus had two months of his archonship 
to run,’ 5) ‘at the beginning of spring,’ c) about eighty days before 
the first Peloponnesian invasion of Attica, which occurred rod 
Oépovs Kai rod oirov dxpudforros, ii, 19 init., 7) about the time of the 
new moon (ii. 4 med.), But the first of these data appears to give 
a different result to the second and third. : 

a) The archons came into office on the first day of Hecatom- 
-baeon, the first month of the Attic year. Hecatombaeon might 
begin as early as the beginning of July (according to others towards 
the end of June), or as late as the beginning of August (according 
to others towards the end of July). The attack on Plataea will thus 
fall at the earliest towards the end of April. 

6) The meaning of ‘at the beginning of spring,’ dua fps apyoueva, 
is shown by a comparison of iv. 117 init. Aaxedaidvior 5é Kai *AOn- 
vaio. Gp jpt Too émyryvopevou B€pous edOds exexeipiay emorjoavto 
enavoiov With iv. 118 fin. Kai apoddynoav ev rd Shum rv exexetpiav evar 
evravtov, apxew dé rnvde THv nuepay, TeTpdda emt Séka Tod "ENadnPBodtdvos 
pyvés, and v. 19 init. dpye S€ trav crovddv... dpxav ’Adxaios, “EXay- 

_ BodtOvos pyvds Exry pOivovtos with v. 20 init. abra: af omovdal eyévovro 
TeheuT@vTos TOU XEOvos Awa Apt. 

The date thus obtained for the attack on Plataea would be the 
middle or end of Elaphebolion, i.e. roughly speaking, some time 
in March, or the beginning of April. But the consideration men- 
tioned in @) fixes the date within these limits to about March } or 
April 7, on which days there was a new moon. See Boeckh, 
Mondcyclen der Hellenen, Jahrb. fiir Class. Phil. Suppl. i. p. 78. It 
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must be remembered that ‘the beginning of spring’ is a point in the 
natural year, of which the place in the civil year might vary con- 
siderably. In the passages just quoted, the time described as dpa 
jjpt Tov émyvyvouévov Oépovs is actually ten days earlier according to 
the civil year than that described as reAevrdvros rod xetpavos dua Apt, 
the first being the 14th of Elaphebolion, B.c. 423, the second being 
the 25th of Elaphebolion, B.c. 421. 

c) In ii. 19 init. pera ra ev Taraig trav eoehOdvt@v OnBaiwv yevopeva 
nuépa oydonxoorH pddiora tov O€povs Kal Tot cttou dkpdLovtos, éo¢Badov és 
riv *Arriny, tod otrov dxudtovros denotes probably the time, not 
when the corn was ripe for the harvest, but when it was ripening, 
or in full ear, i.e. in Attica about May 10—June 10, harvest be- 
ginning about June 15 (see Classen in loc. and Arn. ii. 19), or 
according to Mommsen, Griech. Jahreszeiten, p. 571, 572, a month 
earlier. Cop. iii. 1 init. and 15 fin., where a considerable period 
intervenes between the dkudfovros rod oirov and the harvest; also 
iv. 1 init., 2 init., and 6 med., where piv rév ciroy ev axpy eiva=rov 
olrov rt XAwpov ovros and epi oirov éxBorny, 

These passages tend to prove that the word dxpudfew refers to 
some time when the corn, though in full ear, was not yet ready for 
the harvest. And although it is not impossible that dxyagew may 
after all include the beginning of harvest, and so may extend to a 
few days later, yet considerations of another kind show that the 
invasion cannot have taken place much after June 15. For the 
solar eclipse which is mentioned in ii. 28 among the events 
subsequent to the evacuation of Attica by the Lacedaemonians 
(ii. 24-32) is calculated to have taken place on Aug. 3. Now they 
had remained in the country an uncertain time—as long as their 
supplies lasted (ii. 23 fin.)—but probably not less than thirty 


days; as forty days was the longest (ii. 57 fin.) and fifteen _ 
days the shortest time (iv. 6 fin.) which they ever remained; the 


latter under peculiar circumstances. To this period of thirty 
days occupied by the invasion has to be added a further uncertain 
period comprehending the events between the retreat of the Pelo- 
ponnesians and the eclipse, ii. 24—27. Thus considerably more 
than a month would seem to have elapsed between the eclipse of 
Aug. 3 and the invasion of Attica. And for the attack on Plataea, 


— 
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eighty days before the invasion, May 10—June 10, we are led back 2. 1. 
to Feb. 20—March 20, i.e. to the new moon of March §, or 
within a few days of it. * 

It seems to follow, after making every allowance for the pos- 
sible difference between the civil and natural year at Athens, that 
there is a discrepancy of about six weeks between the various state- 
ments of Thucydides. The difference may be reduced to nothing 
if we put the attack on Plataea about the time of the next new moon, 
April 7, and suppose a) that dxudgovros rod cirov extends to the be- 
ginning of harvest, 4) that the events subsequent to the invasion of 
Attica are not narrated in chronological order, so that the eclipse 
of Aug. 3 might have immediately followed the evacuation of the 
country, ¢) that Pythodorus might have been said to have two 
months of his archonship to run during the last fortnight or three 
weeks of his tenth month of office. (Cp. Arn. onii.19.) But 
then we have to assume, not only the latest possible date (towards 
the end of June) for the invasion of Attica, but also the earliest 
possible date (about June 25) for the end of Pythodorus’ archon- 
ship. This makes the reconciliation extremely doubtful. We must 
suppose then, either that there is some mistake or confusion in the 
words of Thucydides, or that an error has crept into the text. 
This might be rectified by the emendation of Kriiger (Studien, 
i, 221 foll.) who would read réocapas (&) for d¢0. On the other hand, 
there is no variation in the MSS., and it may be argued against 
Kriiger, that the Greek phrase, ‘having still so many months of his 
archonship to run,’ is better suited to a shorter than to a longer 
period of time. 

It is evident that Thucydides intended to give a precise mark of 
time. But the state of the Greek calendar was confused, and 
our knowledge of it is imperfect. It is probable indeed, from 
Diodorus xii. 36 and Ptolemy Mey. Svvra€. iii. 2. p. 162, that the 
first year of Meton’s calendar (which was based on a period of 
nineteen years, and was reckoned from the beginning of Ol. 87. 1, 
the middle of 432 3.c., being the year preceding the Peloponnesian 
war), began with the first new moon (July 15 or 16) after the 
summer solstice (June 27, really 28) of that year. But we do not 
know in what years the intercalary month was added. We cannot 
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therefore in any case determine within about thirty days how far 


the Attic months corresponded to our own. 

The cycle in common use in Greece, before that of Meton was 
introduced at Athens, appears to have been one of eight: years. 
We are told by Geminus (vi. 35 c) that the intercalary months 
were inserted in the 3rd, 5th, and 8th years. It is further probable, 
from the passages in Diodorus and Ptolemy quoted above, that the 
13th Skirophorion of this cycle, Ol. 86. 4, answered to June 27, 
B.c. 432, of our own reckoning. But we do not know with what 
year the cycle began or ended. _ 

It is further uncertain whether the cycle of Meton came into 
public use immediately after its promulgation. Ideler and A. 
Mommsen are of opinion that it did; Redlich, Boeckh, E. Miller, 
and Unger that it did not. 

a) It has been argued from Aristoph. Clouds, 607-621, that the 
Metonic cycle cannot have come into use at that time (423 or 422), 
or the poet would not have ridiculed the confused state of the calendar. 
But it has been well answered that he may be ridiculing the new 
calendar, to which, although more regular in itself, he may object 
as a novelty. . 

6) The arguments of Boeckh against the earlier introduction of 
the Metonic cycle, resting on inscriptions discovered at Athens, 
involve too many conjectures to be at all conclusive. From the 
accounts of the sums of money drawn at particular times by the 
state from the treasuries of Athene and other deities, and of the 
interest reckoned on them, he infers that certain years of the 
Peloponnesian war contained an intercalary month which would 


not have occurred in the Metonic cycle. (Cp. Kirchhoff, Corpus 


Inscrr. Att. vol. i. pp. 146, 148). But his argument assumes that 
we are certain of the distribution of the intercalary month according 
to Meton’s system. 

c) The Scholiast on Aristoph. Clouds mentions an eclipse of the 
moon which took place in the month of Boedromion, Ol. 88. 4. 
Now this eclipse is calculated to have occurred on Oct. 9, B.c. 425. 
It is argued that, if the Metonic cycle had been already in use at 
that date, the civil would not have been so far behind the natural 
year, and the eclipse would have fallen in Pyanepsion, the follow- 
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‘ing month. But the uncertain authority and probably late date of 2. 1. 
the Scholiast renders the argument extremely doubtful. 

The variety of opinion among modern authors may be illustrated 
by the following table :— 


Date of Hecatombaeon Ist, Ol. 87. 2 (431), the first day of the 
year following the attack on Plataea. 


Octaeteris, or cycle of eight years. Metonic cycle. 
Redlich’, Aug. 1. Ideler®, July 6. 
Boeckh, Aug. 1. E. Miiller*, July 5. 
Unger’, Aug. 2. A. Mommsen‘, Atig. 5. 
Dates within which Hecatombaeon 1st might vary in different years. 
Ociaeteris. Metonic cycle. 
Redlich, July 9—Aug. 7. Ideler, June 25—July 25. 
Boeckh, June 20°—Aug. 7. Miller, June 28—July 27. 
Unger, June 28—Aug. 9. Mommsen, July 14—Aug.12. 


(These dates are according to the Julian calendar. The cor- 
responding dates according to the Gregorian, our present calendar, 
would be five days earlier.) 

Thus we end with uncertainty; but it is often worth while, 
instead of adding a new conjecture, to acknowledge that in this, 
as in many critical inquiries, if no new evidence can be adduced, 
uncertainty is the only attainable result. Long after authentic 
history begins, the uncertainty of chronology continues, owing to 
the deficiency of early registers and inscriptions, and also to the 
fabrication of dates in a later generation when the truth can no 
longer be recovered. Cp. Boeckh’s excellent remarks on the un- 
certainty of inferences obtained from restored inscriptions (Jahrb. 
Suppl. ii. p. 91). 


airdy Te €oryayov K.T.A. 6. 4. 
Not, as in the translation, ‘brought in the harvest,’ but ‘ brought 
in corn.’ | 


* Boeckh, Jahrb. fiir Class. Phil. Suppl. i., see also Epigraphisch- -chronolo- 
rire Studien, Suppl. ii. , 
* Sitzungsb. der Acad. zu Miinchen, 1875. 
* Handbuch der Chronologie, i. p. 384. 
_ * Pauly, Real. Encycl. i. 1. ‘Annus.’ 
5 Jahrb. fiir Class. Phil. Suppl. i. 
® Until the year 414 3.c., after which it occasionally falls earlier, 
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kai Aakedaysoviors pev mpds Tats adtod Srapxovons éf “Iradlas Kat 
XuxeNlas Tots TaKelvwv ENopevors vais énerdyOno-av mroveic Oat Kata péyebos 
Tay méAewv, ws és Toy TavTa apiOnov TevTakoTioy vedy Egopevav, Kal apyv- 
piov pyrov éromdtey, ta tr ada hovydfLovtas kal *“AOnvaiovs Sexopevous 
pd wn. 

The sense given in the translation is obtained by taking a) adrod, 
‘on the spot,’ as meaning in Italy and Sicily, 4) e& “IraXias kal 
Sixedias, either with rois rdxeivav Aopévois, or With tmapyotoas in 
explanation of atrov, c) the dative Aopévors as governed by émapxov- 
cas, and d) by supplying either of rdxeivev EXdpuevoe from tots raxeivev 
€houévois, OF ai méAets by anticipation from xara péycOos trav modear, 
as the nominative to émerdyOnoav. If this explanation is too harsh, 
there is no difficulty in altering vats (the accusative) into vijes. 

It is impossible to take mpds rais airod imapyovoas e& “Iradias Kat 
ZixeAias together in the sense ‘in addition to the ships already on 
the coast of Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily.’ For it is clear 
from iii. 86 init. that the Lacedaemonians had as yet received no 
help from their Italian and Sicilian allies, évppayor S€ rots pév Supa- 
Kogiots Hoav, TAy Kapaptwaiev, ai Gdar Awpides médets, aimep kal mpos 
rv tov Aaxedatpoviay To mp@rov dpxopevov Tov moAcuouv Evppaxiav eraxOn- 
cay, ob pévror EuveTrohepnody ye. 

There is no regular construction for és ra ada hovuydlovtas Kal 
’AOnvaiovs Sexopevous pid yi. The words are really governed by 
some such expressions as of Aaxedarpdmot vais éréragav roveio bat latent 
in rots Aaxedatpoviots ... vads emetadyOnoav roteia bat. 

The number 500 evidently includes all the ships, both of the 
Lacedaemonians and of their Italian and Sicilian allies. Even on 
this supposition such a number seems extraordinary, considering 
that the Athenians themselves never had more than 300 triremes at 
the most (ii. 13 fin., iii. 17), and the number of the Peloponnesian 
fleet, in the earlier years of the war at least, never approached 100. 
(Cp. ii. 86 med., iii. 16 fin., 76, iv. 2 med., 16 fin.) 


kal moAAa pév Adyia €A€yovro, mOAAG Sé xpnoporsdyor 7Oov. 

The opposition is not between Adyia and xpyopddoyo, but between 
the general circulation of oracles, frequently of unknown origin, 
among the people, and the special predictions of professional 
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collectors of oracles. -‘ Many oracles were in men’s mouths, and 8. 2. 
many were the predictions recited by soothsayers.’ 


ére dé Andros €exivnOy OdLyov mpd TovTwv, mpdrepoy ow cetabeica, ad’ 8. 3. 
ov “EXAnves péuynvrat. 

Yet Herodotus (vi. 98) makes mention of a previous earthquake 
(in 490), ‘the first and last which had taken place up to his time.’ 
The contradiction may show equally well 1) that Thucydides was un- 
acquainted with his history, or 2) that he intentionally criticised him. 


év tote re KekwdioGar eddxer éxdorg Td mpdypara, O py tis aids 8, 4, 
TapeoTar, 

Either 1)* é€v rovrm is the antecedent to 6; in which case it is 
unnecessary to supply any substantive with 6, because éy rovro is a 
familiar adverbial phrase. 6 may be taken as the dative after rapéora, 
or with éy supplied from év TOUT®. 

Or 2) év rovrm may be explained, not as referring to 6, but in the 
general sense of ‘here,’ or ‘at this point of affairs,’ év rovre, scil. 
Tov mpaypdrev. With » may be supplied zpdyyare from ra mpdypara. 
There appears to be a confusion between éSdxer rd mpaypa o pn 
ris and eddxet Ta mpdypara ols pi Tis. 

A nearly similar form of words occurs iv. 14 med. in the oh 
scription of the conflict which took place in the harbour of 
Sphacteria, xat év rotr@ Kexodjdoba eddxer exacros, ® py Tw Kat adtos 
€py@ mapnv, where épy@, which is probably not used here because 
kai Adym kal %pym has preceded, is supplied with 9, (unless indeed 

is to be taken in the sense of ‘in reality.’) 

The certain and predestined future sapéora corresponds to the 
still more absolute perfect cexoAdcOa: ‘every one thought that things 
had come to a stop when he was not going to be present.’ 


drat mores ai broreheis odca ev veo Toootagde, Kapia 7 emi Oaracon, 9. 4. 
Awpujs Kapot mpdécotkot k.t.d, | 

The words Kapia «.r.A. are, grammatically speaking, in appo- 
sition with dAAa mdders, but are connected in sense with the 
cognate idea €Oveot tocoiade, 


~ > , a 
vngo. doa evtds Tlehomovvijwov Kai Kpytns mpos iA\tov avioxoyra, maca 9, 4. 


at GAAat Kuxdddes wAyy Mndov Kai Onpas. 





10. 2. 


th AS 


11. 3. 
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1)* The island of Crete and the Peloponnesus are regarded as 
enclosing the whole of the Aegean sea, and dividing it from the 
Mediterranean. ¢vrés=inside Peloponnesus and Crete. The clause 
macat ai dAXar Kuxdddes tA Mndov xa Onpas is partially explanatory 
or resumptive; ‘including all the Cyclades except Melos and 
Thera;’ ai d\Aa refers not to what has gone before, but to Aq 
MnAov cat Onpas which follows. 

2) Poppo, who translates évrés ‘on this side of, suggests that by 
the first clause only the islands due east of the Peloponnesus are 
intended, and by the second, those lying to the north-east of it, in 
the northern part of the Aegean, Andros, Scyros, and Peparethus. 
But why should Melos and Thera, which lie in the southern part of 
the Aegean, be excepted in the second clause and not in the first? 


éreidh Se Exdotows Erotpa ylyvoito, Kara rdv xpdvov Tov cipnuevoy, 
Evyjecav ta S00 pépyn ard mddcws EKdotns és Tov "IoOpdv. 

ered) . . . ylyvorro marks the indefinite time, and corresponds to 
the imperfect vvyecay, ‘whenever any of them were ready,’ i.e. 
‘as soon as they were ready.’ 


dpas S€ rhode odr@ peifova mapackevny exovres e&nAGopev, GAAA Kat 
emt woAw Suvat@rarny viv epxopueba, Kat avrot mAciorot Kal dpurtot orpa- 
TEVOVTES. 

Both xai’s=‘also,’ the first contrasting émt rddw. . . _pydéueba with 
Suas dé... €&nAOopev, and the second contrasting adrol ... orparevovres 
with emi wédw...épxdpeOa. The connection is:—‘We area great 
host, but we must remember that, however strong we may be, 
we are attacking a city which is our equal.’ And then, lest the 
words kal éi réduwv dvvatrardrny viv épxdueba coming last should leave 
a discouraging impression on the mind, the first clause, dues d¢... 
c&ndOopev, is repeated in a slightly different and more emphatic 
form, ‘as the city is great, so is the host.’ 


GANG Kal wédews Exdorns iyeudva Kal otpari@rny (xpi) TS Kal abtdv 
del mpoaddxeaOan és kivSuvdy Twa new. 

Either 1)* ‘that his own division of the army {will come into 
some danger.’ 

Or 2) ‘that so far as he is concerned he should be always alive 


se a ee ee 
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to the possibility of danger’ The meaning of 16 xa@ airdy is more 11, 3. 
idiomatic, but the connection with mpoodéxecOa is forced and 
weak. 


moNakts Te TO EXaacor TAOS Sedids Gpewov nurt(varo rods mréovas, Sia 11, 4. 
TO katappovodrtas a ajrapag: KEVOUS yeveo ba. 

ayewov. Better than the larger army without caution aout repel 
the smaller. 


+  xpy Se det ev rH modepnia TH perv yroun Oapoadréovs otpatede, ro Se 11, 5. 
épyo Sedidras Tapackeudlecbar. 

The antithesis is only partial. yvoyuy Oapoadgovs answers to épyw 
dedidras, but not orparevew to mapackevdterOa, except in so far as 
orparevew, which refers to the whole enterprise, is opposed to 
mapackevaterOau, implying the details of preparation. 


maow yup év Trois dupace Kal év TH TapauTiKa Opav ma&aXovTds Te dyes 11, 7. 
opy) mpooninret. 

1) This sentence would have been quite clear if more simply 
expressed s—mdou yap év toils dupace Kal év T@ mapavtixa macxovct 
tt dnOes opyi mpoominre. 

To avoid the baldness of the expression < év Tois dppace TacxXovat 
the sentence is resumed in a new form, and dpa is introduced from 
dppact. This change has altered mdoyovor into méoxovras, which 
thus receives a double construction, both with mpoomimre and with 
épav. év T@ mapautixa mdoxovras dpav, ‘to see ourselves actually suffer- 
‘ing, cp. i. 32 fin. cai qpeis ddvvarot dpapev dvres TH oikeia pdvoy Suvdper 

meptyever Oat, 
_ As the words now stand we have to supply wdcxovox with év rois 
dppaot, and to regard the clause which follows, év r@ mapavrixa épay 
mdaoxovrds te ies aS an expansion or aggravation of the previous 
words, €v rois dzpaot (macxovor), 

Or 2) épav may be taken after dpy) mpoomimra, in which some 
such idea as Seudy éor is involved or latent (Béhme). ‘For anger 
enters into the soul of all men, when they see with their own eyes 
and immediately some unwonted suffering inflicted upon them.’ 





12. 3. 


13. I. 


13. 4. 


13. 5. 
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roodvie eimay éropevero, Ore Ade 1) Hepa Tois "EAAnot peyddov Kakav 
dpfe. 
There may be a reference to this saying in Aristoph. Peace, 435,— 
omévdortes edxaperOa Thy viv jpépay 


"EdAnow ap§ar waot wodkh@v kayabav. 


tmoromnaas, Ott “Apxidapos ait@ évos dv ériyxave, ph odds 7 
avros idia Boudépevos xapiferOat rovs aypous avrov mapaXimn Kai pi) Snoon 
K.T.A. 

pi) TodKdxis, lit. ‘as often happens,’ and hence ‘as is likely to 
happen.’ Compare the use of the word in Plato (e.g. Rep. iv. 
424 C), though less common in other writers, in the sense of 
‘ perchance.’ 


xepis d€ xpuoiou donpou Kal dpyupiou & re dvabijpacw idious Kar 
Snpociots, kat doa iepa oxevn mepi te Tas Toumds Kal Tos dy@vas, Kal 
oxiAa Mndixa, kat et ti Tovovrdrporov, obK éAdoaovos Fv 7) mEevTaKociwy 
Tahavtov. 

Either 1) écov #v was intended to follow xpuciov cai dpyupiov, but 
the construction was changed in the next clause, dca iepa oxetn. 
Or 2) the words xpvaiov donpov Kali dpyvpiov were intended to be 
governed by ovk €dacoov. But the transition from the genitive to 
the nominative in the following clauses has led to the substitution 


of otk éAdcoovos (genitive of price). In either case there is a 


transposition of te, €v te dvaOnuacw idiors Kat Snuooios being 
equivalent to év dvaOjpacw idiois te Kal Snpoaiors. 

Or better 3)* dca icpa oxetn...oKiAa Mydica=ey iepois oxeveot kat 
é€v oxvdors Mndixois, answering to év dvaOjpacw. We must then sup- 
pose the genitives xpvciov kcal dpyvpiov, which should have been 
followed by ot« eAdocorv, to be forgotten in the length of the 
sentence. é¢Adggovos agrees better with the following genitive than 
€Adoooy (which is found only in two inferior MSS). 

This difficult passage may be converted into an easy one by the 
omission of 7, which is a probable correction, though without 
authority. tmapxovros must then be supplied with éAdocoves from 
tmapxévtwv above. 


A cal . ? 
ért S€ kal ta ek TOV GAdwvY LepOv mpogeTider xprjpata ovK OALya, ois 


— 


a a 


ddbb 


Fh 
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xpnoecba adrovs, Kal jy wavy éfel(pywvrar mdvtwv, Kal adris rijs Oeod Trois 18. 5. 
MEptKElMevois ypvaiots. 

tév addwv refers to the words tmrapydvrav év ri dxpordder just 
above. 3 

We know that the public treasury of Athens was in the Parthenon. 
Pericles, whose previous words refer to the treasures kept there, 
and probably to the special treasures of other temples on the 
Acropolis, now passes to the treasures of the temples not on the 
Acropolis. 

kal jv... mdvtwv, ‘and if they were cut off from the use of every- 
thing, i.e, from: the use, not merely of their accumulated treasures, 
but of the tribute paid by the allies. Cp. note on iii. 70. 6. 

For a discussion of this passage, in connection with the inscrip- 
tions which throw light upon the history of Athenian finance, see 
Kirchhoff (Zur Geschichte des Athen. Staatsschatzes, p. 24, Ab- 
handl. der Berl. Acad., 1876); Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, Newton and Hicks, Part I. p. 46. ; 

These inscriptions ‘fall into two classes, 1) accounts of ex- 
penditure, 2) inventories of icpa xpnuara, handed on from one board 
to another’ (Newton and Hicks). Up to the Peace of Nicias no 
diminution but rather an increase of the iepa xpyyara seems to 
have taken place (Kirchhoff, p. 26). But before the end of the war 
many articles of value have disappeared from the inventories and 
have been replaced by others (Newton and Hicks, p. 48), and in 
Ol. 93. 3 (406, the year of Arginusae) nearly all the treasures of the 
Pronaos of the Parthenon seem to have been applied to the 
expenses of the war (Kirchhoff, p. 38.) An dkwdxys émi[xpvcos] 
(Newton and Hicks, p. 77) may have been one of the oxiAa Mndixd 
mentioned by Thucydides. Large sums, over 4700 talents, are 
recorded as expended from the treasury in the years 433-427 
(Kirchhoff, p. 30, cp. Thue. ii. 17. 19). 


arépawe S ¢yov 1d ayadpa Tecoapdkovta tédavta oTabuoy xpicov 13. 5. 
dmépOov. | 
According to Boeckh (Staatshaush. i. p. 592) 40 talents 
of gold =at least 400 talents of silver, i.e. £96,000; according to 
Kirchhoff, Athen. Staatssch. p. 26, who estimates the value of gold 
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. in the time of Pericles as fourteen times that of silver, they would 


amount to 560 talents of silver, i.e. £134,400. 


, td > - cal 
émXiras S€ tpirxiAious Kal pupiovs eivar dvev trav ev Tois hpoupios Kat 


. Tov Tap’ Emahgw éEaxicxiAloy kal pupiwv. tocodro yap épvAaccoy Td 


mparov, ordre of mrodemor eoBadorev, Gd TE TOV TpEecBuTATwY Kal TOV 
vewTaTwV, Kal peToiKav Sect éuXtrat hoay. 

Cp. the complaint of Dicaeopolis, Ar. Ach. me 

opddpa yap €owfouny eyo 
Tapa Thy Emadfuv ev hoputad xaraxeipevos. 

A difficulty has been raised respecting the proportion which the 
number of the ‘oldest and youngest men’ bore to the rest of the 
army. ‘The garrison troops are estimated at 16,000. From these 
we have to deduct for the metic hoplites 3000 (ii. 31 init.). The 
rest of the garrison troops, consisting of the older and younger 
men, and probably including the zepimcko., young men between 
eighteen and twenty, though they are not specially mentioned here, 
amount to the same number as the other hoplites, namely, 13,000. 
But could the older and younger men, if they were those below and 
above the ordinary age for service with the hoplites, i.e. twenty and 
sixty, be anything like equal in number to the heavy-armed soldiers 
between these ages? Clearly this is impossible. We may therefore 
conjecture that the oldest and youngest men here mentioned, who 
constitute half the Athenian army, exclusive of the metics, must 
have been reckoned in some other way. Nor is it likely that a _ 
force consisting only of young men under twenty and of old men 
over sixty could have been used for any important service (such as 
the defence of Oenoé, ii. 18.). In any military state it is probable 
that an age was fixed much earlier than sixty, at which active service 
out of the country was no longer required, though the whole force 
might be employed at home or called out on extraordinary 
occasions. 

The division of the Athenian army, according to the year of the 
archons in which the men were enlisted, would facilitate. such a 
distribution. (Harpocration, s.v. eravupor and orpareia év rois éravi- 
uors, Sch6mann, Griechische Alterthtimer, i. p. 449.) And that sixty 
was not always the limit of age is proved by Lycurg. c. Leocr. 39, 
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8 edrides rijs cwrnpias T@ Snu ev trois vrep eivelere ert yeyovdat 13. 6. 


kabevornkeoay. 


tov dé Sadnpixod teiyous orddict Hoav. 


‘Were’ before their destruction, or, ‘ were’ to be guarded. 


aomep kal of am ’APnvaiwv “lwves rt Kal viv vopitovary. 

The mention of the fact that the festival of Dionysus in the 
Marshes was common to the Ionians is intended to prove its 
antiquity, and so to strengthen the argument from the site of the 
temples to the site of the older town. Cp. i. 6 med. af’ od kai 
"lover tovs mpeaBurepous kata 7d Evyyeves emit woAv a’tyn 1 OKEUT) KaTEéoyXEY, 
where there is a similar mention of an old Athenian custom re- 
tained by the Ionians. 


kal TH KpHYy TH viv pév, TOY TUpdvyeY ovUT@ oKevacdyTwr, ’Evveaxpovr@ 
kadoupervn, TO S€ mada, havepdy trav mynyav ovcav, Kadduppdn. ovoyacpevy, 
éxelvy Te eyyis ovoy Ta mreiorou aga expOvto, Kal viv Er. dmd Tov 
dpxaiou mpé Te yauixay Kai és dda Trav iep@y vouthetar TO UdaT. xp_oOat, 

exeivn is a resumption of r7 Kphvy, ‘this fountain, I say, which was 
in the neighbourhood of the original city.’ The resumption 
emphasizes the words éyyis ovey, which contain the point of the 
argument. ‘The city grew up on the south side of the Acropolis : 
as is proved by the fact that the sacred fountain was near this 
quarter, as well as the ancient temples.’ 

Of the demonstratives otros and ékeivos, otros refers to what 
has immediately preceded, and is therefore commonly used in re- 
sumptions. But éxeivos is here more appropriate, because the 
writer reverts to the more remote antecedent, not indeed in ex- 
pression, but in idea, that is, to the old form of the fountain as 
opposed to the new. Cp. Xen. Cyr. vi. 1.17, & 8 tows dv twes 
tpav poBnbecier, ef Sejoer mréppo THs €avTev spovpeiv, pnde rovTo dKvnonre. 
Hypeis pev yap, emeinep Kal ds otxobey drodnpovper, Ppovpnoew ipiv dava- 
dexdpeba ra eyyitara xwpia Tov Todepiov, ipeis dé Ta mpdcopa ipiv adrois 
tis "Agoupias, éxeiva xracbe xai épyatecbe, where, in the same way, 
in the order of fact though not of word, ra mpécopa are more remote 
from the speaker than ra é¢yyérara téy Todepior. 

VOL. Il. H 


13. 7. 


15. 4. 


15. 5. 
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15. 5. Objections have been raised to the position of ré. But a) éxeivy 
te and kat viv may be intended to distinguish the ancient and the 
modern forms of the fountain. ‘Not only did they use the ancient 
fountain for great occasions, but it is still the custom to take water 
from the modern fountain at marriages and other ceremonies.’ 
And 8) in any case ré is not really out of place. For ékeivy is 
not taken with the second clause; but the words vopifera r@ vdare 
tovr@ xpyoda correspond to ékeivy éxpa@rro, that is to say, the 
particles ré—xai connect two clauses and not two words. ékeivy 
is placed at the beginning of the sentence because it is the re- 
sumption of r7 kpnvn. | 

It is therefore unnecessary to adopt the correction éketvoi re. 


16.1. 1H Te ody emi mor Kara THY xXewpay aitovdp@ oiKhoEL pETELXoV of 
"A@nvaiot, Kat ered) EvvoxicOnoav 81d Td eos ev Tots aypots suas of 
mhelous Tv apxatwov Kat tev vorepoy péxpt Todde Tod modeuou Tavorknota 
yevopevoi Te Kal oiknoartes ov padiws Tas peTavacTdceis emowwdvTo, 

The use of the dative after pereiyov is very singular, and seems to 
arise from a confusion between the manner of partaking (dative) 
and the thing partaken of (genitive). A genitive after pereiyov may 
be supplied from the words év rois dypois ... yevduevol x.7.A., to which 
ré—xai point forward. ‘Thus the Athenians, both by their inde- 
pendent residence in the country which long prevailed, and from 
habit after their union, shared in a rural life’ 

The construction of xowwveiv with the dative is too rare, and 
that of vopifew, xpjrOa, with the dative too remote, to justify the 
explanation of oiknoe: pereixov on these analogies. 


17. 1. émesdy re ddixovro és rd dot, ddcyous pév row impor oiknoets Kak 
rapa pihov twas i oiketwv karadvyn’ of S¢ wodAol ra Te Epnpa THs TéAc@s 
@knoav kai Ta fepa Kal ra Hpoa Tavra k.7.d. , 

Cp. Ar. Knights, 792, where the Sausage-seller reproaches Cleon 
with his treatment of the Athenian people,— 
kai mas ov dideis, bs rovroy épay oixoiyr év tais PiWdkvacce 
kat yurapiots cal mupytdiors éros dydoov ov edeaipecs, 
GANG xabeipEas adrov BXirress" 
where it may be observed that the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war is reckoned from the year 432. 
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tds TE ovv mpooBodas edrperifovro Kat GANws evduerpuyay xpdvov wep 18. 2. 
avrny. 

a\dos has been translated ‘to no purpose.’ But the two clauses, 
tds Te ovv k.T.X., Kal GAdos «.7.A., are then too disparate. The sense 
‘in other ways’ is more suitable to ré—«ai, which connect dddos 
closely with ras mpooBodds. 


kal tpomny twa Tav AOnvaiwr inméwy rept Tods “Peitous Kahoupévous 19. 2. 
€mounwavro. 

Cp. Pausanias, i. 38.1, of dé “Petros kadovpevos pedpa pdvov mapexovrat 
morapav* eel Td ye Vdwp Oddragod oti adior* meiOoiro Sé dy tis Kal 
ws amd Tod Xadkidéwv Evpimov péovaw ind ths yns és Oddacoay Kodorépay 


euminrovres. 


dpa Sé kal of Axapyijs péya pépos dvtes ths médews (Tpioxthvor yap 20. 4. 
émAitar éyevovTo) ov mepidWeobar eddkovvy Ta odérepa SiapOaperta, adr’ 
Oppnoew kal rods mavtas és paxny. 

Miiller-Striibing (Aristophanes und die Hist. Kritik,- Excurs. to 
p. 432) would read 300 (1) for 3000 (Tr), denying that so large 
a proportion of the Athenian army could have been furnished by 
one of the 174 Attic demes. But a) the demes may not have been .., 
at all uniform in size and population; 4) the Acharnians are ex- 
pressly described by Thucydides as péya peépos dvres tis mddews, 
words which could not possibly be applied to a town furnishing 
only 300 heavy armed soldiers out of 29,000 (who are all heavy 
armed, as is clear from the words of Thucydides ii. 13. 6, see note, 
notwithstanding the difficulties raised by Miiller-Striibing), not 
much more than a hundredth part of the whole. And ¢) the pro- 
posed emendation is equally inconsistent with the importance 
ascribed to the Acharnians in the Acharnae of Aristophanes. Cp. 
also Pind. Nem. ii. 16,— 

_Axdpvat S€ madaidparot 


evdvopes. 


"AOnvaios Sé, péxpt pev od wept "EXevoiva kal 1d Opidovoy mediov 6 2). I. 
> , 4 > > \ 3 , > A A Oe 
otparods jv, Kat Ta emda Elxov és Td eyyuTépw avTovs my Tpoi€vat, pep~ 
ypévot kat TAecorodvaxra tov Tlavoaviov Aaxedapovioy Bacwdéa x.7.X. 
| kai twa Amida efyor, either 1)* cal... efxov is the apodosis of 
H 2 
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21. 1. the sentence: ‘while the Peloponnesians remained at a distance, 
so long the Athenians had some hope.’ Or 2) the apodosis is 
lost in the long sentence which follows. 

In the latter part of the chapter the style changes, and instead of 
long periods we have a number of short hurried sentences, expres- 
sive of the various impulses by which the city was agitated. 


22.2. imméus pévrou e&emepmev det Tov 1) mpodpduous dné ths oTparias eorin- 
Tovtas €s Tovs dypovs Tos éyyis THs méAEws Kakoupyelv. Kat inmopuaxia Tis 
éveyéveto Bpaxeia ev Dpvytos x.1.A. | | ; 

év- in éveyévero=‘meanwhile:’ ‘in the course of sending out 
these detachments there occurred a skirmish.’ 


22.3. 7 8€ BonOea avtn trav Oecoaddv kara 7d mahaidy Shape eyeveTo 
tois “A@nvaiots. 

The word madawv shows that the reference is not only to the 

comparatively recent alliance with Thessaly, i. 102 fin., 107 fin., 

but to the old friendship mentioned in iv. 78 med. rots re ’A@nvaiows 


dei more TO TAOS TOY Ceaoahay etvouy UmHpxev. 


23.3.  mapiytes S€ "“Qpwrdv, rhv yay tiv Netpaixhy Kadovperny, hy véepovrat 
*Qpewmior ’APnvaiov imjxoon, édnacav. 

All the MSS. read ri Tetpaixny (see note on the translation). 
But as the expression occurs nowhere else, and the form Tetpaixny 
is strange, some editors read rj Tpaikny. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tavaypa 
informs us that there was a place called Graea upon the coast, 
belonging to Oropus. He further says that different accounts 
were given of the name; Aristotle in particular identifying Graea 
with Oropus. Graea also occurs in an inscription as the name of 
an Attic deme, belonging to the tribe Pandionis (see Grote, Part II. 
ch. xlviii). 


24.2. Tpinpes Te per aitady éexardov efaipérovs énoijcavto KaTa& Tov éviauToV 
éxagtov Tas BeAtiotas. : 
Not of course the same hundred, which would soon have decayed; 
but a hundred every year, which was changed. 


25. 3. ai mpooBonOnoavras TOv ex Tis KoiAns "HAiBos Tprakocious hoyddas Kal 
Tav abtdev Ek THs TepLoLKidos “HXetwy paxn expdrncar, 
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: . The words rpuaxociovs AoydSas apply only to rév ek ris Kotdns 25. 3. 

"Hiidos. . With rav airddev supply mpooBonOncavrds (rwas). The 
Elean perioeci in the neighbourhood would come indiscriminately 

at once, while the chosen troops would naturally be the first to 
arrive from a distance. 


~ , 
emikahéoavres OvX HKioTa Tod moAcuou oHiow aitious elvat. 27. 1. 


a 


ovx Hkiora is to be taken with airiovs efva, not with émcadécarres. 
Cp. i. 67 med. Aiywirai re gavepds ev od mpeoBevdpevor Sedidtes rods 


*AOnvaious, kpupa dé obx Hkiota per aitav éviyyov Tov médEpov. 


. _ voupnvia Kara oedhvyy. ; | 28. 
| I. e. the first day of the lunar month, distinguished from the first 
day of the civil month, which did not always coincide with it. For 
the Attic aah though lunar, had to be adapted to a solar year. 


6 8€ Thpns obros 6 rod Surdd\kov rarip mpdros OSpioas rihv peydAnv 29. 2. 
Baowreiav Ext melov tis GAAns Opaxys eroince* moAV- yap pépos Kat 
avrdvondv €ott Opaxav. 

émt meiov ths GAns Cpaxns. Not 1) ‘ was the first to establish the 
great kingdom of the Odrysae on a larger scale than the rest of 
Thrace,’ for this would imply that there were several other kingdoms 
in Thrace, not indeed as great as the kingdom of the Odrysae, but 
comparable to it. The meaning is 2)* ‘he extended the kingdom 
of the Odrysae over a great part of Thrace (émi mAciov, not ém ro 
meiov), but not over the whole, for there are numerous tribes which 
remain independent.’ 


Tnpet dé ro Tipsevny thv Iavdiovos an’ ’AOnvay axdvtt yuvaixa mpoonker 29. 3. 
6 Tnpns otros ovdev k.7.X. 


Cp. Aristoph. Birds, 366,— 
EILOY, eié pou ri péAXer’, & mdvrov kaxicta Onpiovr, 





drokéaat, mabdvres ovder, avdpe, kat Seaomacat 


THs €uns yuvackds dvre Evyyer7 Kal pudera; 


~ Thpns d€ ore rd ard dvopa exwv, Bacide’s re mparos év kpdrer OSpvcay 29. 3. 
éyéveto. 

For similar transitions from the participle to the finite verb cp. 
note on i. 9. 3. § 5. 





29. 5. 


30. I. 


35. I. 
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eGov Sé és ras "AOnvas 6 Nupdddwpos rhv re rod Serddrxov Evppayiav 
éroinge Kat Sadcxoy Tov vidy avrov *AOnvaiov, rév te emt Opdxns méAcpov 
tmedéxero karahicew* mTeicew yap Sirddkny méeuyew orpatiay Opakiav 
’AOnvatots imméwv re Kal weATacTav, 
A comic version of the same events is given by Aristophanes, 
Ach. 141 foll.,— 
CEQ. rodroy pera Surddkovs emwov Tov xpovov" 
' kat Ojra pirabnvaos jv treppras, 
tpav T épactis hv GdnOns, aore kat 
év rota Tolxos eypad’, "A@nvaior Kadoi. 
6 & vids, Ov "AOnvaiov émemounueba, 
npa payeiy dddavras €& ’Arraroupior, 
kal tov marep’ nvTiBdrer Bonbeiy rH maTpa" 
6 8 apoce oréevdav Bonbnoew, exov 
orpariav tooairny dor’ ’AOnvatous épeir, ' 
écoy TO xpHua Tapyorev mpocépxerat, 
AL. kdxior’ drrodoipny, et te Tobr@v retOopat 


2 > > \ , A a , 
&y eiras evravli ov, mAHY TOV Tapvérer. 


of & ev rais exarov vavolv ’A@nvaior ert ovres wept LeAomdvyncov SoAdv 
te Kopwiav médopa aipodor kai mapadi8dact Tadapedow “Axapydvey 
povors THY yhv Kal méhw vener Oa. 

Contrast iv. 49 fin. When an Acarnanian and Athenian force had 
taken Anactorium, éxméuWavres Kopwhiovs atrol "Axapvaves oiknropes 


amd révtTwv €oxov TO xapiov. = 


epot & dpkodv adv eddxer eivar avdpay ayabav epy@ yevonevav Epy@ Kal 
Syrodcba ras Tysds, ofa Kal vov mep) rov rddov révde Snpooia mapackeva- 
abévra épare, kat pr ev évi avdpi modda@v dperas kwduvederOar ed re Kal 
xEipov eimdvre TucTEVOAVaL. : 

The construction of these words is uncertain. 1) murevOjvac may 
be dependent on xwévureverOa, ‘ that the virtues of many should run 
the risk of being believed (or not), as one man speaks well or ill.’ 

But it is simpler 2) to regard the clause ed re... miorevOnvac as an 
epexegesis of xwvdvvevecOar, indicating the matter in which the risk 
consists, ‘that the virtues of many should be imperilled on a single 
man touching their being believed in proportion as he speaks well 
or ill.’ 
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See oe ee 


It is possible also, 3) instead of supplying ras dperds as the 35. 1. 
subject of morevéjva, to take the verb as impersonal, ‘ that 
credence should be given.’ ) 

elrévrt 1) may be dat. after muorevOjva, cp. i. 20 init. ra pev ody 
madad Tovaira etpov, xadrerda dvra tavti éEjs Texunpio moredoat, OF 
2) may agree with ey évi dvdpi. 

It may be remarked a) that, although such orations were fre- 
quently repeated in the course of the war (ii. 34 fin.), this is the 
only one which Thucydides has thought it worth while to preserve ; 
and 4) that, although the occasion may appear trivial, for the number 
of persons killed was probably very small, it is likely that in this 
single speech more speeches of Pericles than one may be summed 
up. c) The funeral oration is the panegyric over all who fell in 
the war, and is intended for the reader rather than for the hearer. 

For other funeral speeches see a fragment of Gorgias, the 
Menexenus, attributed by Plato or his imitator to Aspasia, and 
the emeragvor Adyor ascribed to Lysias and Demosthenes. ‘The three 
last of these differ from the great oration of Pericles a) in their 
lengthy treatment of legendary and other history; 4) in their 
rhetorical and exaggerated common-places ; ¢) in their want of 
philosophical and political insight. There survives far more of 
the spirit of Thucydides in the remarkable though incomplete 
funeral oration of Hyperides. For the funeral oration of Gorgias 
see Dr. Thomson, Gorgias, App.,-and for those of Lysias and 
Hyperides see Mr. Jebb, Attic Orators. There is a fine fragment 
of another funeral speech of Pericles preserved by Plutarch, Pericles 





4 ‘ , Ld \ 
8, 6 dé SrycivBpords yow, dre ros ev Sapo reOvynxdras éyxapidtwv ent 
~ , > 
tov Bnuatos alavarous edeye yeyovevat kabarep tovs Oeovs. ov yap ékeivous 
> 4 - > cal rt ral r a 
avTous OpGpev, GAd Tais Tiysais, ds Exovot, Kal Trois dyabois, & mapéxovor, 
> 6 , 3 J 6 a> Bi Dh Sp \ OS. 8 a , 
alavatous eivat TekpaipopeOa, tadr’ ovy Umdpyxe Kal Tois bmep THs marpidos 


> A 
aro@avovaw, 


xarerov yap Td perpias eimeiv, év G pddis Kat 4 Sdxnors THs aAnOeias BB, yz, 
BeBavodra. 6 re yap Evveidas Kai ev'vous akpoaris tay’ dy te evdeeorépws 
mpos & Bovderai te Kai éemiotarat vouicere Snrodcbat, 6 re amepos ~orw & 
kat mArcovaferbar dia POdvoy, ei te imép riv Eavtod picw dxovo, 


1)* ‘It is difficult to avoid saying too little or too much, and if 





35. 


35. 


I. 


2. 
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‘you do avoid it (év 6), you will hardly be thought to be speaking 


the truth. For the friend will think that you are saying too little, 
and the enemy that you are saying too much.’ dds answers to 
xarerdv, xai after €v 6 emphasizes the whole clause, and represents 
the further step in the argument— it is difficult to observe modera-. 
tion, and there is a further difficulty, that you are not believed 
if you do.’ bs 

Or 2) ‘It is difficult to say neither too little nor too much: and 
herein lies also the difficulty of creating the impression of truthful- 
ness.’ xai, which is to be taken with  Soxnows ris aAnOeias Be- 
Baotra, imperfectly contrasts the objective with the subjective— 
the difficulty felt by the hearer with that felt by the speaker, or the 
effect on the mind of the hearer with the words spoken. | 

Or 3) ¢v 6 may mean ‘in a case where.’ ‘It is difficult to speak 
with exact propriety in a case where it is so difficult to produce 
the impression of truth.’ «ai expresses emphatically the logical 
connection between the two clauses, and is better given in English 
by inverting them. ‘For where it is hard to produce the impres- 
sion of truth, there too it is difficult to speak with exact propriety.’ 
(Cp. note on ‘iv. 62. 4.) 

According to 1) the words=‘ it is difficult, and there is a 4 fast 
difficulty.’ & oer, TQ peTpios eizetv. 

According to 2) ‘it is difficult, and the difficulty lies in this.’ & ¢ 
=€v TO xaderdv eivat petpios eimeiv. 

According to 3) ‘it is difficult too, in a case in which it is hard.’ 
€v @=€y TOUTM év O. 
_ According to any of these explanations, cai may also be joined 
with 4 déxnovs, in the sense of ‘even.’ Either 1) ‘it is hard to give 
even the impression of truth, in other words, ‘even the simplest 
condition of oratory is. not fulfilled;’ or 2) ‘you do not produce. 
even the appearance, to say nothing of the conviction, of truth,’ 


ee \ a 2 oo » Pr='9 wae fey , > « 
pexpt yap Tovde avextol of erawoi ciot wept ETépav Neydopevot, és Ooov av 
ee faa eet 7 ae 3 ? Bu aA yc 
kat atros Exaoros ointat ixavis civa SpGcai te dv feovee. tH F drep- 
Bddrovre aitév POovovvres 75yn Kai amirovow. 
Such a remark, however slight may be: the foundation foe it, is 
not unnatural, when an orator is dwelling on the difficulties of the 
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task before him. Nor would it be ungrateful to the audience (see 35. 2. 
Col. Mure, vol. v. p. 170), who would be willing enough to believe 

at such a time that they could not do justice to the dead, and 
might even reproach themselves with a want of generosity towards 

them. 


Sixatov yap abrois Kat mpémov Sé dua ev re roi@de Thy Typjy TavTnv THs 36. I. 
pynuns didoaba, 

For such expressions, which are frequent in Thucydides, see 
note oni. 9. 3. 


THY yap xopav del of avroi oikodvres Biadoxy TOV emrytyvopever pep: 36. I. 
rovde éhevOépay Ov aperny mapédocar. | 

diadoxn Tay emvyryvopevavy may be taken either with dei of adroit 
oixodvres OF With mapédocay, or with both. 

It is doubtful whether S:adox% is in sense neuter, ‘ by a succession 
of posterity,’ i.e. ‘by successive generations;’ or active, equivalent 
to réy emvyryvopéver Siadexopéver (tiv xepav). 


- 


To Sé TAelw adTHs airol tyes ofde, of viv Ere dvTes pddiota ev TH Kabe- 3B. 3. 
ornkvig HAiKig, émmusyoapey. 

ra Sé melo, either 1)* the greater part e our power ; or 2) that 
which goes beyond what we have received. © 

exnuénoapev refers to the improvement and consolidation, not to 
the extension, of the Athenian empire, of which the limits, as 
Thucydides implies in the previous sentence (xryodpevor yap mpds ois 
edeLavro Sony Exonev Gpxhy ovK dmdvas jpiv trois viv mpookarédumov), had 
been fixed in the preceding generation. Cp. i. 118 init. radra dé 
Evpravra.. . €yévero év reo wevTijKovra padiora perakd ris ZépEou dvaxo- 
pycews Kal ris apyns rovde Tod moheuov' ev ois "AOnvaior Thy Te &pyhv 


eykpateotépay KaTeoTHoavTO, Kal adTol emt péya exdpyncay Suvdpews. 


dd O€ olas te éemirndevoews nNOopev Ew atta, Kal ped’ oias modcreias 36, ye 
kal tpémev e€ olov peydda éyeveTo k.T.A. 
If jor, the reading of many good MSS. (not #\Oopev), be adopted, 
it must be referred to of xarépes, and the distinction implied between 
the work of the preceding and that of the present generation is the 
same as that drawn in i. 89 init. of yap ’A@nvaioe rpdm@ rode AAOov 
emi Ta mpdyparta, ev ols nbéqOnoar. 





27. Te 


37. 2. 


39. 2. 
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kai dvoua pev dua Td py 5 SAlyous GAN es meiovas oiketv SnuoKparia 
KékAnrat, pereote S€ Kata prev Tovs vduous mpds Ta tdia Sidopa wacr 7rd 
ioov, xara Sé tiv akiwow, os exaotos Ev r) evdokipet, odk Grd pLépous Td 
mA¢iov és Ta Kowa 7} Gd apeTHs mpormarat. 

és OXiyous .. . oikeiv= Siorxeio bar Gore ddtyous eivat rods Stotxodvras aby: 
cp. viii. 53 fin. és dAtyous paddov ras apxas moumcouev, where the 
context clearly shows that és éAtyovs cannot mean, as might be: 
supposed, ‘ for the advantage of a minority.’ 

pereote 8€ x.7.A. ‘though we bear the name of democracy, this 
name is an inadequate description of the Athenian commonwealth. 
For before the law all men (including the éAtyor) are equal, while at 
the same time there is an aristocracy of merit at the service of the 
state.’ 

dnd pépovs, 1)* ‘because of the part of the state to which he 
belongs,’ i.e. because he belongs to a privileged class. Cp. vi. 
39 init. éy@ b€ pnue mp@ra pev Shpov Evprav avopacOa, ddryapxiav Be 
pépos, where, as in this passage, the word pépos is used invidiously. 
Or, more simply, 2) ov« amd pépous, ‘not partially,’ or ‘in a spirit 
of partiality.’ But thus the opposition between dé pépous and a ano 
dperjs becomes merely a grammatical form. 


ovdé atnulovs pev AuTNpas S€ TH Oper dxOnddvas TpoaTiBepevor. 

Th ower is best taken as dative after mpooriOéuevor. dxOn5év commonly 
means a burden or offence; here ‘ looks expressive of discontent 
or annoyance.’ 3 : 

mpoorOépevot, lit. ¢ wri to our own looks,’ i.e. wearing on our 
faces. 


ovre yap Aakedapdviot Kal’ Exdorous, pera mdvrav dé és THY yaV 
Npav orparevovor, . 

1)* ‘ For the Lacedaemonians do not come singly, but with their 
whole confederacy into our country ; or 2) taking the Lacedae- 
monians to represent the whole Peloponnesian confederacy of 
which xa@ éxdorous describes the parts: (cp. ii. 12. med. Aaxedatpovio 
e€catparevpevov.) ‘For the Peloponnesians do not come with the 
force of one of their states only, etc.’ The former agrees better 
with the words pera ravrov ; the latter with xa@ éxdorovs. Poppo 
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would change the text without MS. authority into ca? éavrovs. But 39. 2. 
the opposition of xa6’ éavro’s to pera mavrwv is far less idiomatic 
and familiar than the reading of the MSS. 


Kaito. ei padvpia padroy } mdvev pedern, Kat pu) werd vépov Td Mrciov } 39. 4. 
tpdrev dydpias €édoupnev xwduvevew, meprylyverat tiv Trois re péAdovow 
adyewwois pr mpokdpvew, kai és adra& éhOovor pi) aroAporepovs Trav del 
poxOgivrar daiver Oa, kal év te toUTos Tv wédAw a€iav civar OavpdtecOa 40. 1. 
kat étu év Gddows. 

kairot COnveyS NO Opposition to the preceding words, but only 
repeats the argument and introduces the conclusion. Cp. iii. 39. 2 
and note. It refers back to the sentence kal ev rais madeias of pév 
«7A. with a slighter reference to the section beginning rexpnprov 8¢é 
ovre ydp x.r.A. ‘But surely if, enjoying this entire freedom of life, 
we divided are a match for our enemies united, it is a clear gain 
to us that we do not become like Sparta a merely military city, and 
have time to attain greatness of another sort’ (ev d\dous, beginning 
of ch. 40). Such is the general drift of the passage. : 

€6€doipev is the reading of all but a few MSS., not é6édopev. The 
hypothesis, which is also the actual fact, is presented with a sort of 
Greek irony, in a more subjective and remote form, ‘if it be a 
thing conceivable that we prefer.’ Cp. note on i. 120. 3. 


giroxadoiper yap pet evTEdetas Kal Girocohodper dvev padakias. 40. 1. 
pet’ ebrehetas, ‘with economy,’ which is a mark of simplicity 
and good taste. The meaning ‘simplicity’ is inferred rather than 
expressed in the word etréAcza. | 


mhovr@ Te Epyou pGAdov Kaip@ i) Moyou Képmre Lemire, kab ro ever Oa 40. 1. 
ovx dpohoyeiv tii aloxpdv, GAA pr) Stahedyew Epyw aicyuor. 

1)* épyou kap and Aédyou xéume, if grammatically analysed, are in 
different constructions (cp. note on i. 71. r), ‘in the season of 
action, and ‘as a boast of words,’ xkéuzm being simply in appo- 
sition with mAovre. 

Or 2) épyov kaipp may mean ‘as an opportunity for action.’ 

airxtov, i.e. alexpoy paddov, not ‘ more disgraceful than poverty,’ 
which the speaker denies to be a disgrace, but ‘ disgraceful rather 





40. I. 


40. 2. 


40. 3. 


40. 4. 
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than poverty.’ Fora similar resolution of the comparative cp. iii. 
63 init. as dé dpeis padddv re Ndexnkare rods “EAAnvas Kat Gfudtepot éore 
ndons (npias, weipacdueba aropaivew. iv. 61 med. kai od trois dpyew 
Bovropévors peuouat adda ois bmaxovew Etopotépois ovow. Vili. 27 
med. od ydp aicxpov eivar ’AOnvaiovs vautic@ pera Kaipod troywpnoa, 


GANG kal peta 6tovody tpdrov aloyiov EvpBnoecOar hy noonbacw. 


pdvor yap rév re pndev tavde peréxovra otk Gmpcypova add’ GXpeEtov 
vopicoper. . 

Compare Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France: 
‘IJ am sure that the principles predominant in France extend to 
many persons and descriptions of persons in all countries, who 
think their innoxious indolence their security. This kind of inno- 
cence in proprietors may be argued into inutility, and inutility into 
an unfitness for their estates.’ 


kal avtol HTOL Kpivopev ye 7) evOvpovpeba opbas Ta mpdypara. 

As elsewhere, yé emphasizes the former of the two alternatives. 

Compare vi. 38 init. obs éy® od viv mparov ad’ del eriotapar HTOoL 
Aéyous ye rotoicde Kal €rt TovTwy Kaxoupyorépois H Epyous Bovdopevovs, 
katarAnEavras To ipérepov mAHOos, adtovs THs médews Gpxew. Xen. Cyr. 
iv. 5. 22, ques re, & Tépoar, exet mpoodexdueba rrodepious HTOL p.0.XOp.EvOUS 


ye  mwewcopevous mapéeceo Oa, raxPapev ws KdAdora, 


Scahepdvras yap 5) Kai réde €xouev, Sore roApav re of avrot pddwora, 
kat xepi Sv emtxecpnoopev exdoylleoOar, 6 Trois GAdXows auabia pev Opacos, 
Aoyicpos SE Sxvov HéEper. ; 

6, scilicet 7d éxAoyiterba, was originally intended for the nom. to 
déper, but the clause has been expanded into an antithesis which 
breaks up the grammatical construction. 


| BeBadrepos S€ 6 Spdoas thy ydpw, dote dderouerny BC ebvolas wo 
BeBasrep p ™mY xap pevn : 


Sedaxe caer. 

éore here expresses purpose as well as result; ‘his object being 
to keep alive the memory of the kindness which he has done.” 
d¢ edvolas is best taken with cafe, the antecedent to @ dédaxe being 
éxeivo, OF eis éxeivov, or the objective genitive éxeivou following eivoias. 


Contrast Aristot. N. E. ix. 7. 2, of ed memounxdres gidovot kat 
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dyaréou rovs «d memovOdras Kav pndéev dou xphoyor, pnd & vorepov 40. 4. 


, 
yEevowrT ay, 


mavraxod dé pvnpeia KaKOv Te Kaya0OY aidia EuykaToikioartes. Al. 4. 

kakav Te kayabay, lit. ‘of the harm and of the good which we have 
done.’ For xaxayv cp. supra § 3, id’ oiwy kaxonabet. 

Evyxarouioavres, either 1) ‘ planting together,’ i.e. as the act of 
a whole people, or 2) ‘planting compactly or firmly ;’ compare the 
use of ctv in the verbs ovyxabinui, ovyxarackevd{w, avAAapBava, ovy- 
ypadw, cvykdelw, etc. where it adds strength to the meaning of a 
word already denoting a complex action; or 3), ‘establishing 
together with this,’ i. e. ‘ together with our empire,’ which has been 
described in the preceding sentence. 


kal elpynras airis Ta péyora’ & yap Thy woAw Guvyoa, at TOvde Kal 42. 2. 
TOV TOLOVSE GpeTai exdopyoar. ; 

d yap thy wodkw vymnoa «.t.A. 1) Supply rovros with exdopnoar, 
scil. rHv médw.* Or 2)* & ydp,=raira yap 4, is an accusativus pendens.. 
The words that follow, ai ravde «x.7.d., really convey the sense 
Tovrous vprvnoa, being a condensed expression for tuvynoa tas raevde 
kal tay trowvde dperds, at éxdcpnoav ad’rnv, ‘When I praised the city 
I was really praising these men, for their virtues were her virtues.’ 
Compare Hyper. Epitaph. col. 7. 15, cvpBaiver rov AewoOévous erawwov 


: mS - , > U \ a a > 
ent Talis payats ¢yKopioy Kal Ty G\A@v wediraGv eivat. 
s s 


Soxet S€é pou SyAoiy dvSpds dpetiy mpdty Te pyvdouca Kal TeheuTaia 42. 2. 
BeBarotoa 7 viv rdvde Katacrpodn. 

dvdpds dpernv has been translated ‘manly worth; under the idea 
that the rendering ‘a man’s worth’ required the article before one 
or both substantives. But the words are here used in an abstract 
sense, not ‘the virtue of a man,’ but ‘virtue ina man.’ Although 
the transition from the general avdpds dperny to the particular 7 viv © 
ravde xaraotpopy is Somewhat awkward, the meaning thus given to 
dvdpos dperny is better Greek, and the whole reflection is of a 
finer cast. | 

1) ré and xai in this sentence are not perfectly accurate, because 
the two clauses are not coextensive, the first referring only to some, 
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42. 3. 


42. 4. 


42. 4. 
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the second to all, who had fallen. The words ‘ both first indicating 
and finally confirming it,’ are equivalent to ‘it may be in some 
cases the first indication, but is in all the final seal.’ mpary re 
pnvoovea is further explained by rots radAa xeipoor. 

The words have been translated, not so well, 2) ‘both when it 
first indicates and when it finally confirms,’ i. e.‘in some cases it is. 
the first indication, and in others the final seal.’ 

But it may be objected a) that the sense is interrupted, for 
then trois rddXa xelpoor is connected only with apory pnriovea, not 
also with reAevraia BeBaodoa, And 4) that ré, cai more naturally 
connect two aspects of the same action than two actions distributed 
among different classes of persons. | 


kal yap rois Tada xelpoce Sixavov tiv és tos modeuous bmép Tis 
marpiSos avipayabiay tmpotifecGar' ayabd yap Kaxdy adavicaytes Kowas 
paddoy apeAncar.4 ek tov iiwy €Bdraar. 

mpotidecOa may be middle or passive. In either case the sense 
is the same, ‘ they may justly putit forward as a plea,’ or ‘ the plea 
may justly be put forward for them.’ The other explanation, ‘it 
is just that they should show bravery,’ gives a false sentiment. 
For then the dead would be spoken of as having done no more 
than they were bound to do, whereas the argument is that by 
a work of supererogation they have cancelled their faults. 

thy S€ Tay évaytiov Ttiuwpiay moBeworepay aitav AaPdvres kal“ Kwdvvev 
dpa tévde KdAAoTOY vouicavres €BovdnOnoay pet abTOD Tous pev TYwpEt- 
obar Tav dé edieo@at. . 

per’ avrod, Scil. rod xwduvov" tay b€ épierOa is subordinate to rods 
pev tinwpeioba, ‘They wished to desire these things when they had 
already avenged themselves on their enemies, and not till then.’ 


eAmids pev Td aavés Tov katopbacew emitpéparres, Epyp dé wept tod 
45n Spwpévov opiow adrois dkwivres wemobévar” kal év abt Td dpiverba 
kai mabey paddov hynodpevor 7) Td evddvtes caLeaOar, Td pev aicxpdy Tod 
Abyou epvyov, 7d F epyov rH copate imépewar, cai Bv éhaxiotou Karpod 
Toxns dua axpy tis S6&ns paddov 7} Tov Seovs amnAdaynoar. 

év avrg, either &v ro py, or better &v 7a 7d épopeve, which more 
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distinctly expresses the idea of ‘ battle ;’ their conduct in the hour 42. 4. 
of conflict answers to the resolution (dfwdvres) which they formed 
in the moment preceding it. 

jynoduevos waddoy, 1) is commonly taken in a pregnant sense, as 


etl tan sl 


if Sev were understood: ‘thinking it right rather.’ Cp. Xen. Hell. 
v. 1. 15, fv b€ dvexdpevdv pe dpare Kal yvyn Kal Oadrn Kal aypurviary, 


_ - 2 


olecQe kai ipeis tadra mavra kaprepeiv. Plato, Prot. 346 B, modAdkis 
dé, ofuat, Kat Swvidns fyryfhoato cal airds i) répavvov # GANoy Twa Tov 
To.ovT@y emavéeoa Kal éeykopidoa. But the presence of the article 
before dytveo@a creates a difficulty, for although we might say 
oleae dpiverOa for oterbe Seiv duiveoOau, we could hardly say olecGe 
TO dpovveoba Or olecbe Seiv Td dpdver Oat. 


2) The article @) may be partly explained as emphasizing the 


————————— ee 


: opposition between the two clauses 1d dyiveoOar kal madeiv and To - 
evddvres ootecdau. Or 0) it may have arisen from dittography 
avrgro, Cases in which the article is used with the infinitive after 
héeyew, meiOew, etc., or expressions like 1rd pev mpooradamapeivy tO 

— OdEavre KarG ovdeis mpdbvpos jy, ii. 53 med. (Jelf, § 670. 1) are not 
sufficiently parallel. 

Sv eAayiarouv kaipod, not év édaxlior@ kaipa, (did, ‘ after,’ or ‘ after 

the interval of,’) because the moment of their death is thought of 

as a definite though swiftly passing interval, not as a mere point ° 

of time. rvxns may be taken either 1) witht ca:pod, or 2)* with deuj, 

ris Sdéns paddoy 7) rod Séovs going in the former case with dua dxpy, 
in the latter with amn\Adynoav. 


kat émdre kai meipa Tov odadeinoar, ovKour Kal Thy modu ye THs opeTepas 43. 1. 
dperns a&wivres orepiokew, kédAduorov dé Epavoy adrH mpoieuevor. Kowy 2. 
yap ra copara Siddvres idia Tov dynpwr Emawvov éhdpBavoy Kal tov tapov 
emtonpotaroy K.T.A. 

Zpavos, lit. a contribution to a friendly society. dp justifies the 
metaphor implied in ¢pavos. The antithesis, which is poor enough, 
seems to be as follows. They die all together and so make a 
contribution to the state in common ; but they receive back indi- 
vidually the meed of honour which repays them ; just as in an 
épavos the contribution is made by all, and paid into a common 
stock, but the benefit is returned to each individual. 





43. 2. 


A3. 6. 


44. 


I. 
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Compare the words at the end of the chapter, 6 pera popns Kat 
owns €Amidos dpa yryvouevos avaic6nros Odvaros. ‘The pain of their 
death is diminished by being shared with others, but their glory 
suffers no such diminution. 


adyeworépa yap dvdpi ye ppdvnua exovre 7 [ev TO] peTa TOO podaKe- 
oOivar.Kdkwors 7) 6 pera popns K.TA. 

év'r@ is probably a gloss explaining pera tov, which has been 
inserted in the text; as ini. 6 fin. pera rod yupvdferba is explained 
by the Scholiast & r@ yuprdteoOau. This supposition is favoured 
by the varying position of the words, which in some MSS. are 
placed after, and not before, pera rov. They may therefore be 
omitted. | 

xdkwots, as the context shows, is not the disgrace of cowardice, 
but the disaster which may fall upon the prosperous, and which 
is aggravated by the disgrace of cowardice. 


76.8 edtuxés, ot dy tis edmperectdrns Adywouy, domep oide pev vov 
redeuris, tyeis S€ Avmns, kal ofs éveuvdaipovycat te O Blos gpolws Kat 
évtedeutioar guvepetpyOn. 

70 8” ebruxés, f= 1) To 8 edruxés éxeivar eivar of, Or 2) edrvxeis S€ of, 
as in vi. 14 fin, ro xadkds 8 dpEa todr civat, ds dv thy marpida SpeAjnoyn 
Ta mAeioTa, 

Euv-, like dpoiws, expresses the coincidence of the end of their 
happiness with the end of their lives. But there is a flaw in the 


language which is partly concealed by the parallelism of the 


infinitives €vevdatpovicai te Kal evredevrjoa. For these words imply, 
not that the end of their happiness and the end of their lives, 
but that their happiness itself, and the end of their lives, coincide. 
‘To whom their life has been meted out to be happy in and to 
die in alike,’ i.e. ‘Whose happiness was commensurate with their 
life, and was only ended by their death.’ Compare 
‘ Like Charicles 

Who living’ to a hundred years of age 

Free from the least disease, fearing a sickness, 

To kill it, killed himself, and made his death 

The period of his health.’ 
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The Twins, a Comedy, W. Rider, 1665 (Lamb’s English Dra- 44. 1. 
matic Poems, p. 519). 
Poppo would read «dé redeuvrjoa, or with one, not first-rate, MS. 


TeAeuTHO AL. 


xarerdy pév ody oida reidew dv, Gv Kal wodddkis kere tropyhpara ev 44. 2% 
doy edruxiats. 

év, scil. mepi tovrwy Sy. The words may be either masculine 
or neuter. 


ov yap oidv re toov te | Sikarov BouheverOar of dy p27) Kal maidas ex Tov 44. 3. 
dpotov mapaBadddpevor xwvduvevoow. 
Compare for the idea i. 91 fin. od yap ofdy 7° etvar pi dd dvturddov 


mapackevis Spotdy te 4 toov es rd Kowdv BoudedeoOar. 


pOdvos yap trois (ao. mpds Td Gvtimadov, 7d dé py epmoday dvavra- 45. I. 
yovior@ edvola reripnrat, : 

‘The living are exposed to jealousy because they have rivals ;’ 
lit. ‘in respect of the rivalry which exists.’ The meaning is, not 
that the living envy, but that they are envied. This is proved by 
the corresponding clause, ‘the dead are not envied.’ Yet at the 
beginning of the speech Pericles, perhaps for the sake of a rhetorical 
effect, implies that envy extends to the dead. 


THs Te yap wmapxovons hicews ph XElpoor yeveoOar duiy peyddrn 45. 2. 
i Sofa, kal js av em’ eAaxtorov apetns mépe f) Woyou €v Trois dpaeor KdEos 
7. 

py xelpoor yeveoOa is an expression of pity, not of contempt. 
‘Women are naturally prone to tears, but they must not fall below 
their ordinary nature,’ i.e. they must not give way more than they 

an help. 

Others suppose ris tmapxovons picews to include all feminine 
virtue, implying the true womanly nature in the higher sense. As 
Arnold says, ‘ By rijs tmapxovons dicews it seems to be implied that 
women were not called upon to be for ever striving to surpass 
one another and themselves by some extraordinary display of 
heroism; it was their praise rather to live up to the natural 
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45. 2. 


AG. 2. 


47. 4. 
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excellence of their sex, its modesty and affectionateness, than to 
aspire to go beyond it.’ But this, which is a modern rather than 
an ancient strain of reflection, is unsuited to the occasion ; and it 
is doubtful whether imdpyouca dicis will bear this higher sense. 
Cp. iii. 74 init. ai yuvaixes rapa iow tropévovea tov OdpvBov. In 
the words pi xefpooe no censure is necessarily implied. Cp. ii. 
62 med. rév marépay pt) xeipouvs pavqvat. 


vov d€ dtrohodupdwevor dv mpoonker ExacTos, atoywpeire. 
drokopupdpevan, either ‘when you have duly lamented, or ‘now 
that you have duly lamented.’ 


ovre yap larpoi jpxouv t6 mpdtov Sepamedovtes Gyvoia, GAN adroi 
padsora €OvncKoy, dom Kai pddiota mpoojecay, oltre GAN avOpereia téxvn 
ovdepia, 

Either 1)* the physicians were of no avail, ‘although at first 
in their ignorance they attempted to treat the disease,’ when no 
treatment could be of any use; or 2) they were of no avail, ‘ for 
at first they treated the disorder in ignorance,’ implying that they 
afterwards treated it with more knowledge, and with some, but not 
with any great success. Either explanation may find a degree of 
support from ii. 51, where we read 1) wavra évvypet cai ra macy dairy 
taza os Oeparevdueva: and on the other hand 2) & re ovde év xaréory 
support eiveiv 6 te xpt) mporpéportas apeneiv' rd yap to Evveveykdy Gov 
tovro €Bianre, as though remedies might do good as well as harm. 

For the Plague see Appendix to Notes on Book ii. 


Aeyér@ pev ovv mepi aitod ws ExagTos yryvdcKet Kal iatpos Kai idvrns, 
aq’ Grov eixds hy yevérOur aird, kat Tas aitias dorwwas vouifer tooatTHsS 
petaBodis txavas etvar Sdvapw és Td peraoTnoas oXELV. 

peraBorjs, gen. after ras airias, or rather after the relative dorwas, 
scil. airfas. This sentence is pleonastic. First there is a resumption 
of peraBodjs in és To peraornoa. Then the words ixavas eiva are 
supplemented by Svvayw cxeiv, which have nearly the same mean- 
ing. Instead of saying ixavas eiva: és 7b peraorioae OF Svvapuw oxeiv 
és 7O peraorjoa, either of which would have been sufficient. 
Thucydides combines the two expressions in a cumbrous though 
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not ungrammatical phrase, thus emphasizing his opinion of the 48. 3- 


insufficiency of the causes commonly assigned to the plague. 
‘They were inadequate; they could never have produced such 
a convulsion of nature.’ | 

Poppo distinguishes between peraBody and peraorjoa on the 
strength of a passage in vi. 20 med. ovre Seouevas petaBodis 7 av 
ex Biaiov tis Sovdelas dopevos és paw petdotacw xwpoin, where pera- 


Bokn=process of change, perdoracis=the state which follows it. 


But the sense of permanent condition in the passage quoted 
belongs to the substantive perdoracis, and is not necessarily con- 
tained in peraornoa, the aorist infinitive of the verb, which we 
have here. 


kat ordre és THY Kapdtav ornpiéa, dveorpepé Te adTyy, kal dmroKabdpoets 49. 3. 


XOAis maa, doa ind iarpdv davouacpeva cioiv, ernecav, Kat adrat perd 
Tadaurepias peyddns. dAvyE Te Tois mAcioow everece KEVn, OTaTPOV 
evddovca icxupdy, Tois pev peta Taita Awhycavta, rois dé kal TOAAG 
vorTepov. 

1)* pera taira A\wpyoavra may be taken together. ‘There fol- 
lowed an ineffectual retching, causing violent convulsions; in 
some cases setting in as soon as the evacuations of bile had 
abated, while in other cases there might be a considerable interval,’ 
during which the other characteristics of the disease must be 
supposed to have taken their course. pera raitra refers to the 
dmoxa@dpoets xoAns described in the previous sentence. 

Or 2) Awpycavra may be joined with omacpdv, and pera radra 
referred to dmoxa@dpoes Or AvyE Kevyn, Or both. The meaning will 
then be, not that the convulsions occurred, but that they ceased, 
in some cases immediately, in others a considerable time, after the 
cessation of the evacuations or of the spasmodic retching. But 
a) we should then require some word like ed%s or atrixa with pera 
radra in order to point the opposition to moAA@ Vorepoy, and 4) kai 
in the second clause agrees better with the positive notion con- 
tained in évérece and évdidodca than with the negative notion of 
mere cessation in Awdjcavra. | 

For the use of the aorist XwPjeayra involved in 2) cp. note on 
iv. 112. 1. 


4. 


49. 5. 
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A VX 4 7? > , ec U ~ , lal € , 4 
Ta be €VTOS OUT@MS EKQLETO WOTE BITE TOV TAVU AerrTa@v tuaTlL@V KaL OlY~ 


ddvev tas ewiBoras pnt Gddo Te 7) yupvov avexerOa. 


49. 6. 


51. I. 


51. 1. 


yupvdr, scil. twa Or dvra Tivd. ‘yupvoi, the reading of the Lauren- 
tian and a few other MSS., may be explained as though ovres 
exaiovto of vooodyres had preceded. 


kal TO GGpa, Coovmep xpdvoy Kai  vooos dkudgot, ovK euapaivero, dX’ 
dvreixe mapa ddgay tH tadaimapia’ @ote 7) SvepOcipovro ot wetoror eva- 
raiot kat €Bdopuato. td Tod evrds Kavpatos, ere Exovrés Te Suvdpews, 7) et 
Stapvyouev, emixatidvros Tov voonparos és THY KoiAiay, Kal EAk@oEwS TE AUTH 
ioxupas éyyvyvopueyns, Kal Siapfotas dua Gkpdtou émimumtrovons, ot moot 
vorepov SC adtiy dobeveia amepbeiporto. 

The word gore is connected more closely with the first of the two 
alternatives which follow, 7) SuvepOeipovro. . . re Suvdpews, than with 
the second. ‘The strength of the patients held out, so that most 
of them died not of weakness, but of internal fever. But if they 
died of weakness, they died at a later stage, and in consequence of 
new disorders.’ of mdeivtoe contrasts those who died in the first 
stage with those who survived it: of moAAoi contrasts those who 
died in the second stage with those who survived altogether. 

dxparov, either 1)* ‘violent, or 2) a medical term, explained by 
Galen, dxpyrovs tmoxapices elwbev dvopdtew 6 “Immoxpdtns Tas duikrous 
iypdrnros iSaraddous, adrov pdvov Exoveas eiAuxpivi; bmepyduevov kro xupor, 
etre tov tis EavOns xodjs, etre Tov THs pedaivns (In Hippocr. Aph. vii. 
Kiihn, vol. xviii. 1. p. 122.) 


TO pev ovv vdonua Todd Kal GAda Tapadimévte aromias ... ToLovTOY hv 
emi nav thy dear. 

mapadurévre is dative of reference after rowodroy fy, similar to the 
dative after Soxeiv, aiverOa, etc. Cp. ii. 96 init. (dviernar) rods 
bwepBdvte Atuoy Téras. 


kai GdAo mapeAvTes Kar’ exeivoy Tov xpdvoy ovder Tar ciw@Odrov’ b dé Kal 
yevoito €s TovTo erehevTa. j 
These words ‘have been quoted as a repetition of the passage 
in ii. 49 init. 7d HEV yap €ros, as @podoyeiro, ex mavrav padiota 81 exeivo 


5d > , , 
avogov es tas G\Aas doGeveias érvyxavev dv' ei dé tis Kal mpocKapve TL, és 
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rovto mavra dmexpién. But there Thucydides is speaking of dis- 51. 1. 
orders which preceded the plague, here of disorders which accom- 
panied it. Obs. kar’ éxeivov rov xpdvov in the one case; mpoéxapyé re 
in the other. | 

Yet there is a slight contradiction, for in the first passage he 
seems to imply that all diseases were merged in the plague; here 
he speaks of some which sprang up during the continuance of the 
plague. | 


vapd re attapKes dv ovdev Srepdvyn mpds abTd icxvos mépe } doGeveias, 51, 3. 
ada ravra Evyypet, Kat ta aon Stairn Oeparrevopeva, 

Suepavn, ‘proved to be, dia-=‘as distinguished from others. 
mpos aird, scil. 7d vdcnua, is to be taken with atrapkes. After speak-— 
ing of the inutility a) of care, 4) of medical aid, Thucydides 
goes on to speak c) of the failure of the natural constitution, 
whether strong or weak, to resist the disease. ioxvos répe 7 dodeveias, 
‘in respect of strength or weakness.’ Cp. Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
quoted by Arnold, ‘ All the prevailing disorders have attacked me,’ 
said Nelson, writing from Corsica in 1794, ‘but I have not strength » 
enough for them to fasten on.’ 


, 


Seevdrarov Sé mavros jv Tov Kaxov 7 Te aOupia, Smdre Tis aicOorTO KdpyeVv 51, 4. 
(xpos yap rd avehmiorov evOds Tpardpuevor TH yvon TOAAW pGAAov TrpotevTo 
apas avtous, Kal ovk dvreixov), kal dru_érepos ap’ érépou Oepameias ava- 
Tiymrdpevor GoTrEp TA TPdBata eOvycKor. 

TONAS paddov 1) may refer to drePOeipovro implied in mpoievro opas 
avrovs. ‘They hastened their own death by giving themselves up 
to despair.’ Or 2)* the words may imply that their death was due 
more to the weakness of their own minds than to the plague. 
‘They let themselves down and sank more rapidly’ than they 
would have done through the mere force of the disease. Or 
3) ‘they gave themselves up far more’ when they felt the disease 
coming, though they had been disposed to do so before.. Or again 
4) TOAAG padrov mpoievro kal ovk dvreiyov may be equivalent to TONG 
padXov mpotevro i) avreixov: ‘when they should have resolved to. live, 
they were much more inclined to throw away their lives in despair.’ 


donep ta mpdBata, SC. dvaripmdara, though not ad’ érepov Gepareias. 
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kat Tov mrelatov POdpov TobTo éverroiee. ite yap pr Oedorev Sedidres 
GAAnAols mpoctevat, am@AAvvTo Eepipuot, Kal oikiat woAXal exev@Onoay amropia 
tov Oeparevoovros’ €ite mpociorev, SiePOeipovro, Kat pddtora ot apeTis 


, m4 . ¢ ‘ >. id cal > loa > a ‘ tr = 
TL LETATOLOUPEVOL’ aioxury yap npeicovv spar avTar, eatdvtes Tapa pidous 


émet kai tas 6dopdpoets Tov Giroyryvopevav TedevTavTes Kal of oiKetoL 


e&€kapvov, bd TOU TOAAOD Kakod ViKapevor. 

Touro, SCil. To erepov ap’ érépov Oepareias avarripmiacba. «ire yap— 
cire—. Either through the terror of the infection the sick were 
left to die uncared for, or those who attended them caught the 
disease : thus, indirectly by the neglect of the sick which it caused, 
or directly by contagion, the rapidity with which the infection 
spread was the chief cause of the mortality. 

of dperis Te peraroovpevor, not ‘claiming’ as in i. 140 init. 4} pnde 
karopOodrtes ths Evvécews petraroioOa, but in the better sense of 
‘aspiring to virtue,’ without any connotation of ‘pretending.’ 
Cp. Plat. Politic. 289 D. E, ots dvaypqguioBnrnras Sovhovs Exoper eimeiv, 


ykiota Baowskjs petatovoupevous réxyys, where the word may have 


either meaning. 

émei 1)* may be joined with the idea contained in jdpeidouw chav 
avray, the missing link being a) that ‘such devotion was remark- 
able.’ émei here nearly=‘ whereas,’ and introduces an argument 
e€ évavrioy, contrasting this heroic conduct on the part of friends 
with the selfishness of the sufferers’ own families. ‘Some took no 
thought of themselves in their care of the dying; which was the 
more remarkable, for their very relations neglected them.’ Or 6)* 
more simply, ‘It was indeed an act of devotion at a time when 
éven relatives deserted the sick,’ 

Or 2) éxei may be connected with éordvres mapa Pidous: * whom 
it was necessary to tend, for their own relations deserted them.’ 

Or once more 3) the clause ézel kai «.r.A. may be regarded as a 
resumption and confirmation of the statements in the previous 
sentence about the extent of the calamity, eire yap . . . SuePOeipovro : 
kai pdduota .. . apa Pidovs being parenthetical. 

Tas ddopipaes Tav droytyvouevav. It has been doubted whether 
these words mean 1) ‘lamentations of the dying’ (cf. Plato, Rep. 
387 E, opas dp’ dv e€aipoipev rovs Opyvous T&v dvopactay avdpér.) 


Or 2)* ‘lamentations over the dying.’ 


ns 
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Against 2) it may be urged that lamentations would be made, §1. 5. 
not over the dying, but over the dead. On the other hand, the 
word ¢é¢xayvoy seems to imply a cessation from some act of our 
own, not a weariness of another’s act (Arn.) 

May not the difficulty be solved by adopting 2)*, but taking 
rTav dmoyvyvopévey not for ‘those who were dying at the time when 
the lamentations were uttered,’ but, in a more general sense of the 
present-imperfect participle, for ‘those who were dying in the 
plague?’ They gave up from weariness (é&éxapvov), lamenting over 
those who died (from time to time), much more attending on the 
sick, which was less required by religion. Cp. ¢@vnoxov, dmo)ddvrro, 
SvepOeipovro, supra; dmobynokorres, C. 52. 2. 


kal avtol T@ mapaxpnya meptxapet kal €s rov €retta xpdvov €Amidos te 51. 6. 
eixov Kovdys pnd av bm’ Gdov voonyards more Ett SrapOapyjvac. 

‘Though it was but a fancy, they imagined that having escaped 
this, the worst of diseases, they could now only die of old age.’ 


* 


oixiay yap ovx tmapxovoar, GAN év KarvBas TvLynpals Gpa €rous 52, 2. 
 Starropévar, 6 POdpos éyiyvero odderi kdope, GAG Kal vexpot éw &AAors 
darobvija Korres éxewto, Kai ev tais ddois éxadwdodvro Kai mept Tas Kpnvas 
dmdoas hpiOvites tov VdSaros emOvpia. 
Spa érovs is to be taken with mvynpais, ‘ stifling from the time of 
year.’ : 
vexpol is to be taken with ékeivro én’ ad\AnjAus: together they form 
the predicate. ‘As fast as they died they lay dead one upon 
another.’ The present or imperfect participle amo6vnoxovres, which 
agrees with the unexpressed subject of éxeivro, relates not to the 
particular time of dying, but to the fact of death at some indefinite 
time, like ray droyryvopever supr., see preceding note. 
Similarly, we might say in English, ‘Dying continually, they 
lay dead one upon another, meaning by ‘dying,’ not ‘in the act 
of death,’ but ‘as fast as they died.’ 


és 6Acywpiav erpdmovto Kat tepdv Kal doiwy dpolws. 52. 3. 
Lit. ‘things sacred and things righteous,’ i.e. lawful or innocent, 
and so ‘secular’ or ‘ profane.’ | ! 
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Kat Toddol és dvaroxivtous Ojkas étpdarovto omdver r&v émirndetwv Sid 
Td cuxvors 75n mporeOvavaa opiow emt Tupds yap addotpias POdcavtes 
Tods vigavTas ot pev émibévres roy EavTay vexpov tpyrroy, ot Sé, Kavopevov 
Mov, advabev eriBardvres Ov éporev atrnecar. | | 

és dvacyxivrovs Onxas. Either 1) ‘had recourse to shameless 
modes of burial,’ or 2)* ‘had recourse shamelessly to the burial- 
places of others.’ 

According to 1) there is a difficulty in the word 6yjxas, Onxn 
signifying ‘a place of burial,’ not ‘a mode of burial.’ Nor can the 
latter meaning of the word be justified on the analogy of rados, 
for the original idea of ragos is not ‘ place of burial,’ but ‘ burial ;’ 
the signification ‘place of burial’ being derivative, and not found 
in Homer. 

According to 2)* there is a difficulty ¢) in the word dvawyivrous, 
which we should expect, at any rate in a prose writer, to be applied 
to actions rather than to things ; 4) in the seeming confusion between 
Onxn, ‘ sepulchre,’ and supa, ‘ funeral pile,’ implied in the explanatory 
clause emi mupas yap addorpias. But the burning of the bodies 
on another’s pyre may imply that they were laid in another’s 
sepulchre. 

pOdcartes tovs vnoavras applies strictly only to the clause of pep 
erOevres. With the second clause, of S¢ xavopevov Gov, Some More 
general idea of anticipation, ‘before they could be stopped,’ has 
to be supplied. 


mpardv Te Hpk kal és raAda TH mddet emi mAcov dvoutas Td vdonya. 

avopias follows jpg, not emi méov. mporov jpée either 1)* a single 
pleonastic expression, ‘ the plague was also the beginning of a 
general and widespread lawlessness, or 2) ‘the plague was the 
first beginning of a general and widespread lawlessness,’ i. e. the 
first, but not the only cause of it, implying that other causes 
came into operation later. 

For the 1) pleonastic use of mpérov with jpfe compare a similar 
use of the word with dpxecOat ; ii. 36 init. dpEopa 8 amd rev rpoydver 
mparov: ii, 47 med. 9 vdc0s mpatov Ap~aro yeverba ‘trois "AOnvaiors : 
also iv. 87 fin. (dp€at mp@ro). - For the 2) stricter and more defined 
sense cp. il. 48 init. #pEaro dé ro pev mp@rov ws Aéyerar €€ AiOtorias 


—_——= 
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tis vmép Alyimrov, erecta S€ Kai és Atyumrov Kai AuBinv xaréBn, where 53. tr. 
separate stages of the progress of the plague are described ; also 
i. 103 fin. 


kat TO pév mpooraramapeiv TO SdtavTt Kadd ovdels mpdOvpos jy, 53. 3. 
ddnrov vouiCov «i mpw én aird édOciv SiapOapycera. 

7@ Sdgavrt kad, not visionary as opposed to real honour, but 
1)* in the stronger sense of Soxeiv, ‘ the recognised idea of honour.’ 
Cp. note on iii. 10. 1. 

Or 2) taking 8ééay7- of the individual, ‘an honourable resolution.’ 


Geav Sé pdBos 7) advOpamrav vduos ovddeis ameipye, TO peVv epavov res ev 53. 4. 
Opoiw oéBew Kal pn K.T.A,. 

kpwwovtes and ovdeis which follows are so-called nominatives 
absolute, really depending on some idea, such as ‘they feared 
neither God nor man, gathered from the previous context. 

eyévero pev ody Epis Tois avOparrors pi) Noupsov @voudo bar... dda Aupdv. 54. 3 

As Classen well remarks, the dispute shows not the similarity, 
but the distinctness, of the two sounds « and‘ in ancient times. 


qepl prev ov TOD XpHoOTnplov Ta yryvdpeva jKaoy dpoia eivar’ €oPeBAy- 54. 5. 
Kétwv Sé TOV Meotrovyynsiov 7 vdcos HpEaro evOUs* Kai és pev Teordvvy- 
gov ovuK €a7 der, 6 te G&tov kat eimeiv, emeveipato Sé AOnvas pev pdduora, 
émevra S€ Kal Tov GA@v xwpiov Td moAvavOpendrara, 

Strictly speaking there is no opposition between the two clauses, 
mept pev ovr... €oBeBAnkdérwr dé: the second is a confirmation of the 
first. But Thucydides, not wishing to commit himself to the ful- 
filment of the oracle, is content to lay the two statements side by 
side, leaving the reader to draw his own inference. ‘ Concerning 
the oracle, they certainly fancied that the course of events corres- 
ponded with it ; and it is true that no sooner had the Peloponnesians 
entered Attica than the plague began,’ etc. 

The plague would naturally appear to the Greek imagination as 
a fulfilment of the oracle of Apollo, he being the God who sent 
and averted pestilence, as in Iliad i. and in the first chorus of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. 
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54. 5. In pev odv each particle retains its own meaning, pev answering 
to dé below; as in many other places, e.g. ii. 75 init., iv. 8 med., 
iv. 112 fin. 


56. 6. dpavres S€ dm airav adixovro és Lpacids, ths Aukovixns mékuopa 
émBaddoowv, Kai ths Te yns ETeyov, Kal av’TO TO médicpa elroy kal 
errdpOnoar, 

Cp. Aristoph. Peace, 242, (acted in 423 or 421? B.c.) where 
War grinds the cities of Hellas in his mortar,— 
TIO, id Ipaoai rpiodOdcat Kal mevtakis 
Kat mro\\odekdkis, ws amodciobe Thyepov. 


TP. tovti pev, dvdpes, ovdev Hyiv mpaypa tro. 


es 


“a 3 n~ ~ 
TO yap Kakoy TovT eoTl THs Aaxwvns. 


The tetritory of Prasiae was again ravaged in 414, vi. 105 fin. 


GO. 3. KahGs pev yap epdpevos dvjp rd Kab’ cavrdv, diapOepoperns rhs 
matpidos, ovdev Haaov EvvamddAdvtat, 

kadas epdpuevos, ‘ going on well,’ i.e. prosperous. Cp. v. 15 med. 

GAN’ of "AOnvaior ovrr@ 7Ocdov, ed hepdpevoar, emi TH ton KatadvecOa ; and 


v. 16 init. Nixias...mAeiora trav Tore ed hepduevos ev otparyyias. 





60. 4. 7s ov xp) mavras dpuvew ait Kal py 6 viv tpeis Spare, tais Kar 
oikov Kakorrpayias ékmemAnypevor TOD KoLvod THS TwTnplas apieoOe. 

The asyndeton is epexegetical, apiece being the explanation of 
dpare, cp. notes on ili. 37.2, 59.2. The sentence would have been 
more regular if ddiec8a following xpy had been used instead 
of ddierbe. 


60. 7. ar’ €t por Kai péows yovpevor paddov érépwv mpoceivar adTd modepelw 





61. 1. ewetoOnre, ovk Gy cixdras viv Tod ye GdiKelv airiay hepoiwny. Kal yap ois 
pev aipeots ‘yeyevnrac Tada evTvxOvGL, TOAA) GvoL ToreunGa’ ef & 
dvayxaiov jv 7 ci€avras €bOds Tols médas GwaKotca.  Kwduvedoavras 
mepryeverOa, 6 pvyev Tov Kivduvoy Tod bmoordvros peumTdrepos. 

The connection indicated by «ai yap is as follows: ‘I might have 
been accused of dishonesty (rod déuetv) if I had led you into the 
egregious folly (avo) of going to war without necessity. But 
there was no alternative.’ 

jv—either 1) the general may pass into the particular ; ‘if it was 
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necessary for us at the time,’ or 2)* the statement retains its 61. I. 
generality, but is emphasized by the use of the past tense, ‘ if it 
has once been found necessary.’ | 

evdis is to be taken, not with eiéayras but with traxodoa, the 
point being, not that he who at once yields becomes a subject, but 
that he who yields becomes at once a subject. 


dwre To pev AvTovv exer On THY aicOnow Exdotw, THs dé apedeias 61. 2. 
ameotw eri 7 SyA@ots Grace. 

Thucydides makes an opposition between ‘each’ and ‘all, 
either 1)* merely verbal, or 2) based upon the difference between 
the private feelings of individuals, such as sorrow for the loss of 
their property and the like, and the public feelings with which men 
inspire one another, and which they have in common, such as love 
of their country and delight in her preservation. The same thought 
is presented objectively just above, li. 60 init. eyo yap yyodpae wédkw 
mrei@ Evpmacav dpbovpemy apedciv rods idiwras Kal’ Exacroy ray 


Toray e’mpayovaay, GOpday dé apaddoperny. 


év iow yap of dvOpwrer Sixatodar Tis Te Inapxovons SdEys airacba Goris 61. 4. 
padakia €dXeimet K.T.A, , 
Sixacovar, ‘ claim the right’ to blame, etc. 


tov S¢ mévov Tov Kata Tov TédEpOY, pI) yevNTal TE TOAUs, Kal OvdEev paddrov B2. I. 
mepryevopeba, apxeiro pev dpiv Kal exeiva, ev ois Gddore odddnis ye 57 
dméderga ox dpas abtov bmomTeudpevor. 

dronmrevopevov, coming at the end of the sentence, gives the 
key to its whole structure; -rov 5€ wévov is resumed in adrév and 
governed by améderEa; imomrevdpevorv, which agrees with wévov, supplies 

_ the missing construction required for pi yévnrat. 


dyAdow 8é Kal rdde, & poe Soxeire ovr’ adtol madmore évbupnOjva Swdpyxov 82. 1. 
Gpiv peyeOous mrépt és Thy apxyy, ovr eye ev Trois mplv Adyors. 

tmapxov may be taken 1)* with 6, ‘your possession of which you 
never seem to have considered,’ or 2) absolutely, ‘which you never 
seem to have considered, though it was in your power to do so.’ 

peyeOous mépc may be taken 1)* with imdpxov, ‘ your possession of 
which, as bearing on the extent of your power, or 2) with évéuyy- 





62. I. 


62. 3. 


62. 5. 


63. 2. 
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6jva, ‘ which you never seem to have considered, I mean, never to 
have considered its importance ;’ peyébous mépe being epexegetic of 6. 
€s Tv apxynv may be taken 1)* with peyéOous mépt, ‘as touching the 
greatness which is yours in respect of your empire, or 2) with 
imdpxov, ‘ your possession of which as touching your empire.’ 


ovd’ eixds xaderas pépew atrav paddov 7 008 Kymov Kal éykadomurpa 
mAovrou mpos TavTHY vopicayras d\vywpnoat. 

Cp. note on iii. 36. 4, méAw dAnv diapOcipar paddov #} ov Tods airious, 
and for airay cp. note on i. 77. 3. 


avynua pev yap Kal amd dpabias eitvxois Kal Sedo Tin eyyiyverat, 
karappdrnots O€, ds dy Kat yropn. mecrevp TOv evavTiov mpoéxew’ 6 Hiv 
brdpxet. Kal Thy TéApav ard Ths dpoias TUxNns 7 Evveots Ex TOO GTrEpppovos 
exupwrépay mapéxerar, Amid. Te Hooov morever, Ns ev TO aTrép@ H iaxus, 
yropn S€ ard Tay brapxdvtav, is BeBaorépa 7 mpdvora. 

kat dd duabias edruxods x.7.A. Either 1)* ‘boasting may arise 
from fortunate ignorance, and may be found in any coward, cai— 
xai=‘ both,’ ‘and,’ or rather 2) compressing the two clauses into 
one, ‘ boasting arising from mere lucky ignorance, may be found 
even ina coward.’ yvepp is taken with morevn, not with mpoéxew. 

€x tov trépppovos may be taken 1) with éeyupwrépay mapéxera, in- 
telligence gives confidence through the disdain which it inspires ; 
or 2)* with 7 gveows. But if the second, it is necessary that we 
should translate ‘an intelligence’ not ‘proceeding from,’ but 
‘ possessing, a natural consciousness of superiority ;’ the words 
being a resumption of the preceding clause, xaragpdvnois 8¢, ds 
dv youn motedin TOv évartiov mpoexev. ‘The point of the passage 
is in either case, not that intelligence is founded on disdain, but 
that disdain is to be commended in so far as it is founded on 
intelligence. 


fs ov8 exorijvar ere bpiv eorw, et tis kai Téd€ ev TH mapdvte Sedids 
> 4 , 
drpaypoown évdpayabileror 

el tis kat rd0e avdpayabitera, ‘if any one is for practising this piece 
of virtue,’ scil. rd ékorivar tis adpxyns. 1éde is a cognate accusative 
after dvSpayabitera: indicating the particular act of dvdpayabia which 


is intended, 


iil Ma aa 
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rd yap dmpaypov od cd erat pi) pera Tov Spacrnpiov teraypévov, obs év 63. 3. 
dpxovon moder gupeper GAN’ ev drnkd@ dopahds Soudevery. 

1)* There is a complication of otd€ év dpxyovon moder Eupéper 
Sovrevew, and év imnxd@ mode doparés eote Sovdevew. ‘Thucydides 
means to say that it is not expedient for a sovereign state like 
Athens to submit to others, whereas for a subject state it is 
expedient, because this is the only chance of safety. The attempt 
to express the double thought in a single clause has led to the 
introduction of the word dodadés, which grammatically, though 
not in the mind of the writer, refers to both clauses. 

2) According to another explanation a comma is placed after 
tankd@, TO Gmpaypov is made the nominative to gvppépe, and a) 
dopadas Sovrevew is regarded as a further result of inactivity in the 
subject state. ‘Inactivity is not expedient in a sovereign though 
it may be in a subject state, for men to be slaves with safety,’ i.e. 
‘securing, as it does, safety in slavery.’ Or 2) possibly dovhedew may 
depend on a repetition of an impersonal guppéper derived from the 
personal verb. ‘Inactivity is not expedient in a sovereign state, 
though it may be expedient in a subject state to enjoy a secure 
slavery.’ 

But the construction of the infinitive in either case is feeble, and 
as confusion is a much more common characteristic of Thucydides 
than feebleness of construction, we shall do well to prefer 1). 


kal Sivapw peyiotny 81 péxpe Todd KexTnevyy, js €s aidioy Tois emyty- BA, 3. 
vopevors, Hv Kai viv GwevdOpev mote (wdvta yap wédhvxe kai eAacoove bat) 
punun Katadedeiyerat. 

The word vip is difficult. For we cannot suppose that Pericles 
would refer to any immediate decline or fall of the Athenian 
empire. viv must therefore be taken as modified by wére. ‘Even 
if’ (jv xai) ‘the time is at hand when we shall have to abate 
somewhat of our claims.’ The words may be put into the mouth 
of Pericles by Thucydides, with a recollection of the conclusion 


of the war, and may be intended rather for the reader than the 
hearer. 


4 ~ , ‘ ~ 
Katto. Taira 6 pev dmpdypov péemWar’ av, 6 dé Spay te BovdAdpevos Kal 64. 4. 


auTds (nrooer’ ci S€é Tis pi) KeKTNTAL, HOovnoes. 





64. 4. 


65. 2. 
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kairo, cp. note on il, 39. 4, ili. 39. 2. ‘ But surely, if this be true, 
although the indolent may blame us, we shall become the admira- 
tion of the enterprising,’ etc. 

1)* kai adrds, ‘he as well as we,’ goes with ¢jyA@oe, which governs 
raira, ‘There is a slight inaccuracy in kai airés; the word (ydocet 
not being applicable to the Athenians as it is to their rivals. A 
more general word is required. ‘He will emulate, not what we 
emulate, but ‘ what we aspire to accomplish.’ 

Or 2) xat ards may be taken with dpav 1: Bovdduevos, ‘he who 
himself shares in our ambitious spirit.’ 


pioos péev yap ovk emt woAd dyréxet,  O€ TapauTika Te Aapmpdtys Kal 


.€5 76 €merta 86a deiyynoros Katadeimera., tpeis d€ Es te TO péAAov 


kahdv mpoyvertes Eg te TO GUTiKa p) aicxpdv To dn Tpocbipo duddrepa 
ktnoaobe K.T.X. 

7 S€ mapavrixa te Napmporns x.t.A. ‘This sentence again is slightly 
inaccurate, for ‘the splendour of the hour’ cannot remain in the 
future. ‘The inaccuracy however is softened by the word deipynoros. 
The splendour of the hour ‘is ever remembered and survives,’ or 
‘survives in the memory of men.’ Or we may say that the absence 
of the article with the second substantive fuses the two ideas together, 
and renders it easier to attribute to both of them the predicate 


(deiuynoros karadetrerat), which, strictly speaking, belongs to the latter — 


only, ‘the splendour in the present becoming glory in the future, 
remains and is remembered for ever.’ ; 
The two ideas are repeated in the words és rd péAXov addy, és Td 


P= f ‘ > , 
QUTiKa pn aloxpor. 


6 pev Onpos Ore am eAactadvav Sppmpevos eotéepnto Kai TovTav, of Se 
Suvarol Kaha Krnpata Kata THY x@pay oiKodopiats Te Kal ToduTEhEoL 
KATAOKEUALS droA@dAekdres. 

oikodopias may be taken 1) with xadd, though the order of the 
words is against this explanation ; or 2)* as the dative of accom- 
paniment, more commonly used with ovv, or with airés, but some- 
times, though very rarely, without, as in Eur. Bacch. 129, (Jelf, 
604. 1,)— 

ava 8é Baxxia cuvrév 


képacav ddvBda Ppvyiov 


ES. + ee 
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avA@v mvevpari, patpds Te “Peas 
és x€pa Onkav, Krvmov 
eddgopact Baxyav. 
Although no satisfactory instance of this use of the dative seems 


65. 2. 


to occur in prose, yet it may be remarked generally that in earlier — 


Greek writers, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, Plato, there is a 
less frequent use of prepositions (especially epi and év), as in later 
writers, where the relations of thought become more complex, 
a multiplication of them. 


Gv pev tepl Ta oikeia Exacros HAyet, GuPAUTEpot 7by dSvres K.T.d. 
év=rovray d, and is to be explained as a genitive of pin with 
dpPddtrepor dvres, Cp. note on i. 77. 3. 


65. 4. 


oi O€ taitd re wdvta és rovvaytiov émpakav, kal adda €&w TOU wod€uou 65. 7. 


Soxoivra etvar kara ras idias pirorusias Kat dia Képdn KaKds Es Te THas 
atovs kai Tods fuppdXous éroXtreucay. 
1)* ‘Which appeared to have nothing to do with the war, but 


really had.’ Or 2) in a stronger sense, ‘which cannot,’ or ‘could — 


not, be supposed to have anything to do with the war.’ Cp. iv. 
23 init. of & "A@nvaio. eyxAnpata exovres emidpopny te TO Texiopare 
mapdomovdoy Kai GAXa ovk aéidAroya SoKobvta eivar ovK dmedidocay.  Viii. 
86 med. kai €Sdxeu "AAKiBiadns mpa@rov tére kal ovdevds Ehacaoy THv 
wokw apeiqoa, woppnueverv yap Trav €v Sapo "AGnvaiwy mreiv ent odds 
avtovs ... KoAuTHS yever Oar, 

tavra mdvra, Such as the great ae appan to Syracuse, the earlier 
operations in Sicily, and the attempt upon Cydonia in Crete, ii. 
85 fin. This last instance is cited by Arnold; but it should be 
remembered that it took place within the lifetime of Pericles, 
perhaps after he had withdrawn from public affairs. 

Mra e€@ rod mohépou x.r.A, The intrigues of Alcibiades at Argos, 
cited by Classen, though they led to the defeat of Mantinea, can 
hardly be regarded as disastrous to Athens, for they secured the 
permanent alliance of Athens with Argos. Much more in point 
is the revolution of Pisander, and the constant misgovernment 
of the city, as shown by the condemnation of the generals, by 


the refusal to make peace in 410, and by the second disgrace of 
Alcibiades. 


65. 7. 


65. 8. 


65. 11. 
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kax@s és Tous Evppdyous érodirevoav. Not ‘with bad effects for 
the allies,’ but ‘with bad effects on the interests of Athens in 
respect of the allies.’ (Classen.) Cp. viii. 64. 


kal ovK ifyero pGdXov bm adrov 7) adtos Hye Sia Td pH KTdpevos €& ov 
mpoonkdvtay tiv Svivauuv mpos nOovnv te Eyer, GAN’ Exwv én” déidoe Kal 
mpos Opynv Te avreumety. 

1) Classen, with some of the older editors, instead of taking yar 
as equivalent to duvdpyevos, supplies ddvayuv with it, and opposes éxov 
én’ d&i@oe tO Kr@pevos €& ov mpoonkdvrwy, SO that the construction of 
the two clauses corresponds precisely, ‘not striving to gain power 
by corrupt means, but already possessing power on the strength 
of his reputation.’ Cf, ii. 62 fin. aicysov dé Exovtas apaipeOjvae 7 
KTWELEVOUS aTUX}TAL. 

2)* But the repetition of dvvayw with €yor is far less forcible and 
idiomatic than the construction of ¢yov (=dvrdyevos) with dvremeiy, 
the whole clause dia 76 ju) kr@pevos Aéyew answering to €xev avrevmeiv, 
not xrauevos to €xov. The position of uy after dia 7d creates an 
irregularity in ddAd. The sentence would be correct, though not 
elegant, if we had éxew for €ywy, or if od (krapevos e& od mpoonkdvtav 
tiv Sivapiv) mpds ndovnv te héyov had preceded. 


ds ov ToToUTOY yvopns dudptnya Hv mpds ods émnecav Scov oi exmepryavres 
od Td mpdahopa Tois oixopévois emrytyvdoKovtes, GAAd Kata Tas idias 
diaBodas mepi ths Tov Snpou mpocracias Ta TE év TH OTpaTOTEdW GyPAUTEpA 
Erotouv Kal Ta rept Thy méAW mp@Tov ev GrAAnAos erapaxOnoar. 

These words seem to imply a neglect of the expedition which is 
scarcely indicated in Thucydides’ own narrative. The leaving 
Nicias in the sole command after the death of Lamachus (vi. 103 
med.; cp. vii. 16), the want of cavalry during the first year of the 
war (vi. 71 med.), and the remissness which allowed Gylippus and’ 
the reinforcements to leave the shores of Peloponnesus (vii. 15 fin., 
19 fin.), are the three chief instances of neglect which he mentions. 
Yet the tone of Nicias’ letter (vii. 11-15) is reproachful, and im- 
plies carelessness and the want of active and continuous aid on the 
part of the Athenians. And we can very well believe, what is 
not expressly stated by Thucydides, that while the enemies of 
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Alcibiades were in power they were more intent on destroying 65. rx. 
him than on furthering the interests of the expedition. The recall 
of Alcibiades himself is regarded by Thucydides as fatal to the 
state (vi. 15). | 

Ta te & TH oTparorédo x.t.A. Either 1)* conducted military 
operations with less vigour, or better 2) made the proceedings 
of the army less energetic. 


apanevres © év Stxedig GA Te mapacKevy Kal Tod vavtiKod TH mrelom BH, 12. 
popio, kal kara tiv médw On ev ordoe dvres, Guws tpla pev Ery dvteixor 
Tois Te mpdrepoy Umdpxovar TroAEpiows Kal Tols amd SiKeAias peT avTay, Kai 
Tav Evppdxov ert tois wAEioow ddearnkdor, Kipw te Uotepov Buciréws 
madi mpooyevonerm, ds mapeixe xpnuata IeAorovvyciots és Td vavtiKdv* Kat 
00 mpdrepor evedocay 7) abrot ev adiar kara Tas iSias dvahopas mepirecdyres 
éogpaAnaayr, . | 

1)* The three years may be reckoned from the outbreak of the 
revolution of Athens (411) to the coming down of Cyrus to the 
coast of Asia, which must then be put with Kriiger, not in 407, but 
in 408. 

The supposition 2), which at first sight might seem more 
natural, that the three years are to be dated from the descent of 
Cyrus to the coast (407) to the end of the war (404), would not 
agree with the words év ordce: #5y dvres. And the mention of the 
revolt of the allies (rév Evpydyor ert rois mreloow aeotnxoow) also 
points to the earlier period, when the chief defection took place. 

The text as it stands is not without difficulty; and we might be 
tempted to substitute a different number of years, if we knew 
exactly how the period of time intended by Thucydides was to be 
defined. The conjecture dexa gives too long a time, for eight and 
a half years only intervened between the destruction of the Sicilian 
expedition (autumn of 413) and the taking of the city (spring of 
404), Cp. note on i. 57. 6. § 4. 

The words corresponding to tpia pév érn are Kip@ te vorepoy, if 
tpia.be retained ; but if 8éxa, or some other number, is substituted, 
pev must be answered by kat od mpédrepov évedocay. 


a“ ~ Cal > 
Togovroy Tq Lepixhet erepiooevoe rére, AP -Gv aTOs mpoeyyw kal mavu BB, 13, 
dy padios mepryevéc Oat Tay Tedomovyyciay aitav TH Topo, 
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The meaning is either 1)* ‘so much more than sufficient were 
the grounds which Pericles had’ (émepiooevce, scil. éxeiva), or ‘30 
great an abundance of grounds had Pericles’ (émepiooevee, impers., 
scil. éxeivov), Or 2) ‘so much more than sufficient were the means 
at Pericles’ command.’ dq &v according to 1)* goes with apoéyva, 
‘from which he foresaw, or ‘which enabled him to foresee.’ Ac- 
cording to 2) with mepryevéoOm, ‘he foresaw that by their aid.’ 

a’rés=‘ of himself,’ by his unaided foresight. 


kal ’Apyeios iS{a TIdAXes. 
idia, Argos being now neutral. 


pi OuaBdvres ds Bacriéa Thy éxetvou wédw 7d pepos Prdwouw. 
Cp. Ar. Ach. 147,— 
kal tov mrarép’ nvTiBdret BonOeiv TH WaTPA, 


and note on ii. 29. 5. 


, ~ ~ an ~ - 
kat hAAHvicOnoav Ty viv ydocay TéTe mpaToy amd Tov ’Apmpaktarav 
Evvoixnoavroy, 


Cp. note oni. 3. 4. 


of & ’Auidoxor, yevopevou rovtov, diddacwv éavtods "Axapyact, Kal Tpoo- 
Tapakahécavtes aupdrepo. "AOnvaiovs, of adtois Poppiwvd te orparnyov 
émepay kal vais tpidkorta, &pixopévou S€ Tod Poppiwvos, aipovor Kara 
Kpatos “Apyos, kai tovs ’Aumpaxioras nvdpanddicar. 

d¢ after dduxopevov connects mpoomapaxadécavres With adixopevov Tov 
Soppievos, and indicates a slight opposition between the request 
for assistance and its actual arrival. 

aipodor, scil. the combined forces of the Amphilochians, Acarna- 
nians, and Athenians. 


ei S¢ pn, dep Kal 76 TpdtEpov 75 mpovcareodpeba, Hovxlay ayere K.T.A. 
The occasion here mentioned, probably occurring at the be- 
ginning of the war, and perhaps referred to again iii. 68, 1 (but 
see note), is unknown. The words can hardly relate to the pro- 


clamation made by the Thebans in the course of their treacherous 


attempt (ii. 2 fin.) 


fuyyvepoves O¢ core ris pév ddtkias kodd{eaba Tots Smdpxoucr mpoTép- 
ots, Tis d¢ Tiwwpias Tvyyavew Tots emUpepoucr vouiuws. 


ee 
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The datives imdpyovor, éemipépovar, are governed by gvyyvapoves. 74. 3. 
But whether évyyyepoves be taken in the strict meaning of ‘ pardon’ 
or in the general meaning of ‘consent,’ the construction with the 
dative gives a false sense in the first clause. ‘Consent to the 
first aggressors that they may be punished for their iniquity, and 
to those who are lawfully seeking vengeance that they may obtain 
it.’ We expect rather, ‘Consent (to us) that the first aggressors 
may be punished for their iniquity ;’ a meaning which would require 
the accusative, rods imapyxovras mporepovs. But the love of parallelism 
prevails, and the sense of vyyvapoves, requiring the dative when 
applied to the second and principal clause, prescribes the same 
case also to the first clause. The irregularity is partly due to the 
tendency to transfer to the subject what belongs to the verb: 
Evyyvapoves éate koddtecOa trois imdpxovar mpotépos = Evyyvapoves eate 


T@ kohaterOat Tods imdpxovras mporépous. 
‘ . 


~ kal of TAaraths roudvde te erwoodar’ Steddvres Tod teixoug 7 wpooemimre 75. 6. 
TO xX@pa eoeddpouy Thy yiv. 

The question arises how the earth could have been drawn in 
through the wall if the combustibles were thrown into the space 
between the mound and the wall, ii. 77 med. The answer is that 
the mound was built, not close to the wall, but as near to it as the 
besiegers could advance without extreme danger; fresh material 
was then thrown from the top so as-to roll down towards the city. 

TO petagv tov teixous kal ths mpooxooews, ii. 77 med. is the space 
between the wall and the highest part of the mound. | 


kai Soxovs peyahas dpticavtes duvet paxpais odnpais dard Tis Topas 76. 4. 
éxarepabev amd KEepordv Sto emixexAipevwv Kai imeprewovcay tmép rod 
Teixous, dve\kvoartes eyxapolas, mde mpoomecciaObal mn péddoe 4 pyar, 
ddleoay’ ti Soxdv xaXapais tats Gdvoect Kal ov Bd xerpdos Exovres. 7) Oe 
pupn eumimrovoa amexavALe Td mpo€éxov tis euBorijs. | 

dd xepady (as well as dd ris rouijs, sc. rév Soxdy) is to be taken 
With dpricavres. od Sia xetpos Exovres seems to imply that the 
chains by which the beam was suspended, instead of being merely 
fastened to the ends of the projecting poles, passed down them, 
and after. being held there were suddenly let go, and dropped 
the beam. 
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opovvres S€ vAns akedAXous mapeBaddov dd Tov xoparos és To perakv 
mpOrov Tov Teixous Kat THs mMporxwaews* Taxd Se mAnpous yevouevov Sut 
moAvyxerpiay, emimapévnoay Kat THS GAAnS TédEWS Soov EdUvavTO ard TOU 
plerempou mAcioTov emioxelv. 

tis GAns Tédews Soov edivavro éemoxeiv, 1)* the space, probably, 
between the new and old wall, at any rate on the other side of 
the old wall. : 

The other explanation 2) that the wood was heaped up outside 
the wall to the right and left of the mound as far as it could be 
thrown (the besiegers being unable to approach close to the wall 
for fear of projectiles.) is inconsistent @) with rijs @Ans wédews Ecov 
éSuvavro émoxeiv, 6) with the great effects attributed to the con- 
flagration just below. 


75n yap év dpeow vAn TpipGeiog Um aveuwv Tpds avTHY amd TavTOpaTOV 
“ ‘ , 5 3 > A FA 
mvp Kat PAdya aw AUTOU ar7Ker. 
an’ avrod, scil. 1)* amd rod rpipOjvat, Or 2) ard rod mupds, ‘ kindled 
and then blazed.’ 


erOdvres S€ bd Srapradov Thy Bottukhy tay ciroy drepOerpar. 

Spartolus was in Botticé, not in Bottia or Bottiaea; but it is 
called 4 Borruk, because its founders came from Bottia, cp. ii. 99, 
dvacrnoavres paxn ... €k THs Bortias KaAoupérns Borryatous, of viv 


Spopot Xadkidev oikovat. 


errevdy) pevror GvTuTapatAdovTds Te E@pwv avrovs, mapa yhv oh@v Kopt- 
Lopévev, cai, €k Ilarp@v tis "Axaias mpds Thy avtimépas ifrevpov SiaBah- 
Aévtwy émt "Akapvavias, KaTeidov Tovs “AOnvatovs amd ths Xadkidos xat 
Tov Einvov-morapod mpootmAéovtas oicr, Kat ox EdaBoy vuKTds bhop- 
prodpevor, ovro 51) dvaykaCovrar vavpaxeiv kara pécov Toy mopO pdr. 

Instead of airoi xopifdpevor we have addy xouiCopever, the action 
expressed by the participle being really subordinate, not to €apo», 
but to dvrimapamdéovras. In the same manner diaBadddvrov in the 
next clause is subordinate, not to careidov, but to mpoomdéovras. The 
construction brings out the fact that the movements of the Athe- 
nians depended on those of the Peloponnesians, ‘As the Pelo- 
ponnesians coasted along, the Athenians did the same; when the 
Peloponnesians tried to cross, the Athenians went to meet them,’ 


ee 
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kal ovx @dabov k.r.A. 1)* The Athenians, who were determined that 83. 3. 
the Peloponnesians should not cross the open sea outside the 
gulf without a battle, coasted along the northern shore opposite 
tothem. The Peloponnesians, hoping to evade them, ‘secretly lay 
to at nightfall ;’ that the Athenians not perceiving them to have 
stopped might go on and pass them; and when they thought 
that the Athenians were far in advance, they attempted to cross 
over to the opposite shore. They would still have had to fight, 
but not in the open sea, where they could be attacked on all sides, 
and where the superior skill of the Athenians would tell (ii. 89 fin.) 
But the manceuvre had been detected, the Athenians bore down upon 
them from the opposite coast, and they had to fight in mid-channel. 

‘@\advy is pluperfect in sense, as in vi. 97. 1 (see note), of dé ’Ay- 
vaiot TavTns Tis vuKTOS TH emyryvonevy Huepa eEntd{ovro, Kai ENaBov avrovs 
mavti 48n TH oTpatevpatl €k THs Karayns oxdvtes KaTa Tov Aéovra kahov-. 
pevov K.T.A. 

2) The words otk €AaGov vuxris ipoppicdpevor will not bear the 
sense given to them by Grote, ‘it did not escape the notice of 
the Athenians, that the Peloponnesians had taken up a simulated 
or feigned (é¢+) night station ;’ i.e. that they intended to slip 
anchor, and get across to the opposite shore past the enemy in 
the course of the night. 


kal tporaiov arjoavtes emt TO ‘Pia kai vaiv dvabévtes TG Tocedau 84. 4. 
dvex@pnoav €s Navrakroyr, 

Cp. Aristoph. Knights, 551, 561 foll. (represeiited in 424, five 
years afterwards),— 

tmnt dvak Tdoedov . . . 
® Tepaiorte rat Kpdvov, 
Poppiwvi re pidrar’ ék 

Tav G\Awv te Gedy ’Abn- 
vaiows mpos TO TapedTos. 

Cp. also the fragments of the Tagiapyu of Eupolis, in which 
Phormio, in the character of a general of the old school, seems 
to be represented as censuring Bacchus for his effeminacy, and 
Aristoph. Peace, 347,— 

TOAAG yap jverxounv 


mpaypata Te kal oriBddas, ds €haxe Hoppior. 
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‘H pev yevopern vavpaxia, & avdpes Tledorovvyjoin, et tis apa oe 


aitny tpav poBeirar tHv péddAovaeay, ovyi Sixatay Exe, TéKpapow To 
expoBrcar. 

ovxi Sixatay x.7.A. Lit. either 1) ‘does not allow in the alarm 
which it creates of any just inference,’ i.e. you cannot argue from 
your fears: 16 ékpoBijca being the more immediate, and réxpapow 
the remoter object of éxeu. 

Or 2)* ‘does not allow of any just inference touching its 
alarming you,’ or ‘that it should alarm you. 10 éx@oSjou is an 
accusative of the remoter object, like rd AéyeoOar in viii. 87. 3 (see 
note), dro & as KaraBojs evexa ris és Aaxedaivova, Th héyeoOu, os 
ovk adikel GAA Kai capds otyerar él ras vais adnbds memANpopévas, 
Cp. Sophocles, O. T. 1416,— 

GAN’ ev ematreis és S€ov maperO bbe 
Kpéav 76 mpdooew Kai Td Boudedew. 

For similar accusatives, sometimes called ‘ accusatives of re- 
ference, cp. ii, 53 med. xal 13 pév mpootadartwpety ro So£avre 
KaA® ovdeis mpdbupos Hv: ill. 82 med. dodddrea dé 75 emBouhetcacPar 
arotporns mpdpacis evAoyos: vii. 36 med. rH Te mporepov dyuabia trav 
kuBepynrav Boxoven eiva, Td avtimpwpov EvyKpodoa (if such be the true 


- reading in this and the preceding passage): vii. 67 init. ris Soxjoews 


mpooyeyernperns adt@, TO KpatloTous Etvat, ei TOs KpaTioToUS evLKHoapED, 
Oim\aala Exaorov 7 €Aris. 

Poppo (ed. maj. on vii. 36. 5) well explains the so-called 
‘ accusative of reference’ as an accusative of ‘ more precise defini- 
tion, or of ‘the remoter object.’ vii. 36 med., 67 init. are instances 
of the former, ii. 53 med. of the latter; but it is hard to see how 


To émBovrevoacOa in iii. 82 med. if the reading be correct, can be - 
explained save as an accusative of simple reference. For instances 


from other authors see Jelf, 670. 1. 2. 


e > oats ne , , , ie a , 20. Of j 
Gore ov Kata THY NueTEpay Kaklay 76 HooncOa mpogeyéeveTo, ovde Sixatov 


THS yvapns TO py KATA KpdTOS viKnOev, exov Sé Twa év avT@ avridoyiar, 
THs Euppopas TH GroBdvte auPrvverOa, vopioar dé tais péev Toya évdé- 
xeoOa opdddeoba tovs dvOpmmovs, tais dé yvaopars TOUS auTous Get 
GvBpelous dp0Gs etvar, Kal pi ametpiav, Tov avdpetov mapdvtos, mpoBaddo- 
pevous eixdras dv ev tun Kakovs yever Oar, 


The context shows that ris yvouns is not to be taken as a 
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partitive genitive. Not, ‘that part of our mind which was not 87. 3. 
conquered,’ but ‘the unconquered quality of our mind,’ ‘ our mind 
unconquered (aor.) by that reverse.’ For Thucydides is not opposing 
one part of the mind to another, but the mind in its own invincible 
nature to the accidental defeat which the Peloponnesians have 
sustained. The use of p# is explained by the subjective character 
of the phrase, ‘ what we know to be the unconquered quality,’ etc. 
kara xpdros, ‘by way of force,’ i.e. by superiority of mere force. 

ris Evphopas r@ dmoBdvr, ‘by the result of what has been an 
accident,’ or ‘by the accidental result,’ opposed to rijs yrouns... 
vuxn bev. 

rais 8€ yropas x.7.d. ‘but that in their minds, while men remain 
the same’ (as opposed to their circumstances, which change) 
‘they should always be brave.’ 6ép6as «iva is equivalent to deiv 
eivat, the idea of deiv answering to évdéyerOa in the previous clause. 
(Classen.) 


ravde S€ 4 emiotnun, hv pddvora oPeicbe, avdpeiay pev Exovoa, Kai 87. 4. 
prnpny eke ev rH Sew emireheiv a Euabev, dvev Sé ebpuxtas oddepia 
Téxyn mpos Tors Kivdvvous icxver’ PdBos yap prnuny éexmAnooe, Téxvy SE 
iveu ddnis o8Sev dperet. 

- dvev ddxjs is not a repetition of dvev edyuyias: ddxy means the 
actual display of bravery which is the result of etuyia. ¢ Skill 
is of no use without bravery. For without bravery men forget, 
and, if they forget, their skill is unaccompanied by prowess in 
action, and is therefore useless.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. iv. 429 C, 
cornpiav éywy, eirov, Aéyw Twa eivae Hy avdpeiay. roiav 8) owrnpiay ; 
ri tis 8d&ns Tis bd vdpou Sia ths madelas yeyovuias mept ray Sewar, & 


Tate | CRM 
TE E€OTL Kal OLA, 


kal Goa Hudpropey mpdrepor, viv aitd radra mpocyevopeva, Sidackadiay 87. 7. 
mapé fet, 

mpooyevépeva, * being added,’ i.e. to the advantages enumerated 

before. ‘Our very. mistakes will be additional advantages.’ The 

idea of ‘advantage’ is not contained in mpocyevdpeva, but is gathered 
from the context. Cp. ii. 65 fin. Kipo re vorepov Baoiiéws madi 
mpooyevouéevm, Where mpocyevoperm, in the same way, means ‘added 
to their previous enemies.’. 





89. 2. 


89. 2. 


89. 3. 


89. 4. 


_ py 9 avtav tiv rodpav Seionre. mod dé vpeis exeivois meio hdBov 


89. 6. 
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ovTo. yap mparov pev Out TO mpovertkna Oa, Kai pnde avrot oiecOar cporor 
piv eivat, Td TAHOOS TOY vedv Kat obK Gd TOO cou mapecKevacarTo. 

kai joins the substantive ré mAj@os with the adverbial expression. 
ovk ard tod isov, ‘they have equipped this great fleet, and (made 
preparation) on so unequal a scale.’ 


éretra @ pcduoTa mMoTEevovTes mpocepxorTa, ws mpoonKuy adhiow 
avOpetors eivat, oF Be GAO Te Oapoodaw i dia rHv ev TS ECG eyrretpiay Ta 
mreiw Katopbodvres, Kat OlovTat opiar Kal ev TO vaVTKG Trou TO aiTd. 

‘The grammatical antecedent to 6 is an ‘ accusativus pendens,’ 
‘as to that on which they trust,’ which is resumed in od 8? ado te 
Oapoover, taking up morevovres. The antecedent in thought may be 
gathered either 1)* from as mpoojxov . .. evar, or 2) from ba Hy... 
xatopOodvres. The ground of their confidence is either 1)* the courage 
which they believe to be natural to them, or 2) their experience 
and consequent success by land. The second explanation is some- 
what more grammatical than the first, for according to 1) the 
antecedent has to be gathered from a clause which is itself 
dependent on @ .. . mpooépxovrat. 

kat oiovra Simply carries on the main sentence from od 8 ado tu 
Oaprotor, and need not be made equivalent grammatically to xai 
vidpevot, as by Arnold, although logically, like the preceding par- 
ticiple xaropoivres, it supplies part of the reason why the Athenians 
are confident. 


15 8 ek rod Stxaiov jpuiv paddov viv mepréotar, elmep Kal Tovrois ev 
€xelvo, 

ro dé, scil. ‘success,’ gathered from karopOovvres and motnoew 7d 
auto. mepteorat, ‘ will be found to remain with us.’ 


éret ovk ay Tote emexeipnoav HoonPevtes Tapa TWoAD adbis vavpayew. 
, ‘4 4, , 4 7 a > 
mapexeTe Kal mioTéTepoy KaTd TE TO TPOvEVLKHKEVaL. Kaul STL ovK ay 
yobvrar py péAXovrds Tt Gkov TOO Tapa TOAD mpdgev avOicracba Hyas. 
Tov Tapa TAU, SCil. verxnxevat, referring to mpoverknxeva, and also to 


noonbévres mapa mov above. 


Gytimahor pev yap ol mAElous, @omep otro, T7 Suvaper TO TAEOY miauvOL 
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TH) youn émépxovra’ ot 8 ék wodd@ brodeeotépwy Kal dua ovK avay- 89, 6. 
kaopevot péya tt THs Siavoias rd BéeBacov Exovres avTiToApaow. 

1) We may take of mdelous for ‘the superior force’ and dvrimakot 
for ‘facing the enemy,’ a meaning which is somewhat doubtful. 

Or better 2)*, ‘For most men when they are a match for the 
enemy, etc. Thus avrimako, as we should expect from its position, 
will correspond in meaning to of & ék« wodAG trodceorépwv in the 
clause which follows. Although the Peloponnesians were in fact 
far superior in number, there is no objection to their being de- 
scribed as only ‘a match for’ their enemies, no more being required 
by the argument. 


SiexmAot Te ovK cic ovde dvactpopal, dep véedv dpewov mAcovgdy BQ, 8. 
€pya eoriv. 

dvaotpopyn, probably ‘a turning to charge,’ which might be 
made after either rowing rotind 4 ship (aepimAovs), or backing water 


(dvdxpovors). . 


ot d€ TeAomovnow, éretdy avrois of ’AOyvaiot ovk émemdeov és tov QO. I. 
KoMrrov kal Ta orevd, Bovddspuevor dkovras ~ow mpoayayeiv avtovs, dvayo- 
pevor Gua &m emheov emi tedodpwv ta€duevor tas vais éxt thy éauTav 
Yiv €ow emi rod Kodmov, did képa fryounevm Gorep Kal Sppovv* én & 
ait@ eikoow érafay tas apiora mdeovcas, dros, ef dpa vopicas én thy 
Navrakrov airods meiv 6 Boppiiov K.7.A. 

€mi Thy éavtay yy x.r.A. The meaning which we expect to find 
in this passage is that which is given to it by Grote, who supposes 
that the Peloponnesians began to sail (mAeov) from the southern 
coast to the northern. ‘They wanted to draw the Athenians within 
the gulf, that they might surround or cut them off, and this could 
be accomplished by threatening Naupactus. Accordingly he 
accepts the conjecture rip éxelvay yiv, which he explains to mean 
‘the shore of the enemy,’ i.e. the shore to be protected by the 
Athenian fleet. But such an explanation is of course inconsistent 
with éavrév; and the substitution of éavrév for éexelvwv in all the 
MSS. is not easily explainable. 

Three other views of the passage may be taken. 1) ei has been 
supposed to mean ‘along.’ But this is impossible. In the passage 
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Vili. 101. 1, Sua rayéwv dmaipovow éx ths Xiov ov medayrat... GAN ev. 


dptorépa tiv Aé¢aBov €xortes Emdeov ent thy #metpov, which has been 
quoted in confirmation of the supposed use, the ordinary meaning 
of éri, as the map will show, is appropriate. (See note.) 

2) Classen connects the words émi ryy éavrdy yay with raédpevon, 


‘drawing up their ships four deep, with the coast behind them.’ — 


But ragdpevor emi thy éavrdv yqv is a harsh and obscure expression ; 
and émi in such a connection should mean that the ships had 
their prows turned towards the coast, not from it. 

3)* The best solution of the difficulty is to read mapa with 
the Laurentian, and m (Bekker’s G), and with two inferior MSS. emi, 
which here occurs five times within as many lines, may have caught 
the eye of the transcriber, and in one place have been substituted 
for mapa. . 

Grote objects that the Peloponnesians could not have sailed 
‘along their own coast,’ for in that case a) they would not have 
threatened Naupactus; 4) a second movement, across the gulf, 
would have been necessary before they could intercept the Athe- 
nian squadron in the manner described by Thucydides. But a) 


the Peloponnesian fleet, by coasting along the north shore of 


Peloponnesus in a north-east direction from the promontory of 
Rhium (see the map) would be moving nearly in the direction of 
Naupactus, to which, after following the coast to its most northern 
point, it would be easy to strike across. Such a movement along 
the southern coast inside the gulf was quite enough to alarm the 
Athenians. (See Sheppard and Evans, App.i. 3.) 4) The alteration 
of their direction in crossing the gulf, if any, may have been so 
slight that there was no need for Thucydides to say anything 
further of their movements until he describes the manceuvre by 
which they tried to cut off the Athenians. Or c) if the Pelopon- 
nesians, after following their own coast for a time, suddenly struck 
northwards across the gulf, this movement would be sufficiently 
described by the words apr émorpéwarres tas vais perwmnddv emeov 
just below. ‘The whole distance from coast to coast is not much 
more than four miles, and if a trireme in still water, and in action, 
could row at the rate of ten knots (about 114 miles) an hour (see 
Warre, Ancient Naval Tactics, p. 11; 150 knots are a long days’ 
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—eighteen hours’—journey; Xen. Anab. vi. 4. 2) the cross move- 90. 1. 
ment might have been effected in about twenty minutes, 


émdi@kovres S€é of "AOnvaiot ras Te eyyis ovocas pddtora vais éhaBov €&, 92. 2. 
kal ras éavrev aeldovro, ds éxeivoe mpds th yn SiapOeipavres 1d mparov 
dvednoayro, 

_Thucydides does not tell us what became of the main body of 
the Peloponnesian fleet numbering fifty-seven, which had originally 
driven ashore the nine Athenian vessels. Yet it is clear that these 
ships must have taken part in the second as well as in the first 
engagement; else how could the Athenians have recovered the 
vessels which they had towed off? And the whole Peloponnesian 
fleet is afterwards said to have retired to Corinth, The Pelopon- 
nesians must have quitted the Athenian ships which they had taken 
in order to assist their defeated comrades. 


ovre yap vavrixdy fv mpopvddcooy év ait@ ovdey, ote mpogdoxia 93. 3. 
ovdepia, pi) av more of moAepion ekamwates ovras émumAcvoeay’ émel OUT 
Grd Tod mpohavois Todpioa: av Kal jouxiav, ob8d, ef Srevoodvro, py 

- ovk ay mpoacberba. 

The MSS. read otdé—otde. It is best to substitute ovre in the 
first place (since ovdé—ovdé is never found unless there is some 
special emphasis on the negative in the first as well as in the second 
clause, cp. Jelf, 776. 2.) and to retain oé¢ in the second. 

éret or dad Tov mpopavois x.7.d., 1)* ‘since the enemy would not, 
in their opinion, deliberately (xa® jovyxiav) venture upon an open 
attack,’ opposed to an attempt at surprise (7 dy efamwaiws otras 
émumhevoeav.) ‘The words will in this case refer to the improbable 
event of a formal and regular attack upon the Piraeus by sea; 
which no one expected at the time, although provision had been 
made for it by a reserve of ships and money, ii. 24. 

Or 2) ard rod mpofavods rodpnoa dy being the resumption of pH 
ay earwaiws otras émumdetoaay, and xa jovyxiay, ‘without the inter- 
ference of the Athenians’ being taken as the predicate, ‘the enemy 
would not make such an open attack, if he ventured, without being 
opposed.’ 

ovde ef Sievoodvro x.r.A., ‘nor indeed if they were entertaining such 
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a design would the Athenians have failed to detect it in time ;’ 
ovdé emphasizes the last clause, ‘no, nor would they,’ etc. 


cbpukroi Te jjpovro TOhEpLOL K.T.A. 


‘Fire signals indicating danger from an enemy.’ Cp. iii. 22 fin. 


dviorn dé Kat Aypiavas kai Aatatous Kai GAAa doa e6vn Taovxd, ov 
Hpxe’ kal €xxarot Tis apxns obra jAoav pexpt Ipaaiov Iadvev kai roo 
Srpupdvos morapov, ds ex Tod ZKduBpov dpovs 81d Tpaaiwv cat Aaratwv pet, 
06 apitero 7 apx7) Ta mpos Ilaiovas adtovdpuous 7Sy. 

According to the text of Poppo and Bekker, which has been 
adopted in the translation, we must suppose that the Graaeans 
and Laeaeans dwelt on both sides of the Strymon, and that the 
dominions of Sitalces extended to the Laedeans dwelling on the left 
bank of the Strymon, but not to any of the Graaeans, the word 
péexpt excluding them, and of denoting the line of the Strymon 
and the eastern boundary of the Graaean territory. 

The best attested reading is péyps Tpaaiwy Kat Adiatwv Tadver. 
But we cannot suppose Thucydides to have written cai géoxarot rs 
dpxijs obros (including of Aaiaot) joay péxp ... Aavatwr Tladvev. Some 
emendation of the text, such as the omission of kat Aaaiov, which 
was probably introduced from the succeeding line, therefore 
becomes necessary. Besides minor variations, a few MSS., in- 
cluding the Laurentian, insert ydp after péxps. yap, however, makes 
no sense, unless with Arnold we omit od before apifero. But it is 
very unlikely that of should have been inserted in all the MSS., 
though not improbable that y¢p may have arisen out of a repetition 
of the yp following. 


dépos te €x maons tis BapBdapov Kal tev “EdAnvidov wodewv, Scov 
mpoongav emt SevOov, ds tarepov Sirddxov Bacirevoas mAeictov dy emoince, 
tetpakoolwy taddvrav dpyvpiov pddiora Suvapuis, & xpuods Kal apyupos 
ein. 

a ein, 1)* ‘whatever was gold and silver,’ i. e. reckoning only gold 
and silver, exclusive of other kinds of tribute. Or 2) the optative 
is ‘iterative,’ ‘what year by year was gold and silver.’ Cp. i. 99 
fin. kal rois pev *AOnvaios ni€eto Td vautixdy ard ths Samavys fy exeivor 


Euppéporer, 


————— 
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ov piv ovd és tiv GdAny edBovdiay Kai Etiveow Tept TQv Tapdytwy és 97. 6. 
tov Biov adXois dporodvra. 

Tav Tapdvtav és Tov Biov, ‘the things which exist for the purposes 
of life” Compare rap és ypjow avepay, ii. 62 init. The meaning 
is, not that the Scythians are without acuteness in the ordinary 
business of life, but that they are not acute enough to turn to the 
best advantage, like more civilized nations, what nature supplies. 


dros Kata Kopupny éoBarodaww és tiv kato Makedoviay, js 6 epdixxas 9g, 1, 
pxe, TOV yap Maxeddvev ciol kal Avyxnoral Kai "EXiwi@rat kal GdAda Oy 
exavobey K.T.X. | 

trav ydp, ‘for, besides the lower Macedonians, there are also 
Macedonians in the upper country, amongst whom are included 
the Lyncestians and Elimiots, 


expadtnaav S€ Kai Tov Gov ebvdv ot Makeddves obToL, & Kal viv ér. OO. 6. 


€xovet, tov re *AvOeyoivra kat Tpnoteviay kai Bioadridy kai Maxeddévev 
adt&v moAAnp. 

of Makeddves odroe are the tribes which first acknowledged the 
leadership of the Temenidae, and who under their rule afterwards 
conquered the whole of Lower Macedonia. The Makeddves avroi 
are the Macedonians originally so called before the conquests of 
the Temenidae. of Maxeddves obra of ch. 100 init. are all the 
Macedonians ruled by Perdiccas, including, with the exception of 
the partially independent Macedonians of the upper country 
(ii. 99 init.), the ‘ original Macedonians.’ 


kal radAa dtexdcpnoe (scil. ’ApxéAaos) td TE KaTa Tov TdAELov immots 100. 2. 
kat Smdos Kal TH GAAy TapacKeuq Kpelocon f Evpmavres ot Adore 
Baodis 8kt® of mpd adrod yevdpevot. 

The position of é«re is peculiar ; it is a kind of afterthought, and 
is equivalent to of dxr® joav. Cp. with Poppo, ii. 92 init. ras re 
eyyds otras pddecra vais @duBov €: viii. 41 fin. emt ras rev ’AOnvatov 
vais etkoow. The Archelaus here mentioned is the same at whose 
court Euripides resided, and whose crimes are described by Plato, 

Gorg. 471. 





100. 2. 


100. 4. 


100. 6. 


102. 4. 
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rd te kata Tov médepoy k.7.A. Lit. ‘he improved the state of the 
country generally, and (strengthened) its military force with cavalry 
and arms and other munitions of war. 


gow dé rovrav és tiv Bottiatay Kal Tsepiay ok acpixovro, 
Bottiaea, the same country as that called Bottia in ch. 99 above. 
Cp. note on ii. 79. 2. 


kal 7 pev mpooméooer, ovdels iméuevey avdpas imméas te ayabovs kat 
reOwpakiopéevous’ bd S€ wANPous mepixAyduevor avrols ToMAaTaGio Ta 
dpihw és xivduvoy kadiocracay. 

moAdarhacig TH duit is a repetition and expansion of tnd tov 
m\nOovs. The dative 1)* expresses the cause, ‘by reason of the 
enemy’s number, being many times their own, Or 2) 6pid@ is in 
the dative, as if after éudyovro implied in aérods és xivduvov xabiocracar, 
‘against a multitude,’ etc. 


7d Te yap pedua éore peya Kal wodd Kal Oodepdy, ai Te vngoL muKVai, Kal 
GAAHAaLs THs mpocxooews TO ph okeddvvuclar civderpo ylyvovrat, 
taparragé kal ov Kata oroixov Keipevat, ovd Exovoa edOeias diddovs Tod 
vdaros és Td Téhayos. 

TO py oxeddvvvcda, Sc. tiv mpdcyoow, ‘by the accumulation of 
earth not scattering,’ instrumental dative. There is no reason to 
read 16 wy or to adopt the conjecture rod py. ddAdAnAas in GAAnAas 
EivWeopor yiyvovra is a ‘ dativus commodi ;’ ‘ they help one another 
to bind the earth together.’ 
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APPENDIX. 


THE PLAGUE. 


GeneERaL and also particular symptoms of the plague at Athens 
recorded by Thucydides. 

It was epidemic, 48. 1; and also contagious, 51. 4. It was 
said in former times to have ravaged Lemnos and other places, 
47.3. It was brought from Ethiopia and Egypt to Persia and 
Greece, 48. 1; and first appeared in the Piraeus in the second 
spring of the war, 48. 2; at its commencement it was attributed to 
the poisoning of the cisterns by the Peloponnesians, 48. 2, as the 
Black Death to the poisoning of the wells by the Jews. It was most 
fatal in crowded places, especially in Athens, 54. 5, but scarcely 
. found its way into the Peloponnesus. It destroyed more than one- 
seventh of the citizen hoplites, and a fourth of the knights, iii. 
87. 3; and in forty days there had fallen victims to it more than 
a fourth of Hagnon’s division of the army serving before Potidaea, 
ii. 58. 3. It lasted in all three years, at first for two. years from 
the spring of 430 to the spring of 428; then reappearing after a 
partial cessation of a year and a half in the winter of 427-426, and 
continuing a third year, iii. 87. 1. It was incurable, or at any 
rate was never understood by the physicians; and the remedies 
which did good to one did harm to another, 51. 2. It passed 
through the body from head to foot. The patient when recovered 
was rarely, if ever, affected a second time, and never fatally, 51. 6. 
The summer in which it appeared was generally healthy; any 
other diseases were converted into it or absorbed in it, 49. 1; 
51.1. The plague was attended by the ustal accompaniments 
of great epidemics, despondency and moral depravity, 51. 4; 53. 

More precise symptoms were :— | 

Intense heat about the head. 

Redness and inflammation of the eyes. 

Bleeding of the throat and tongue. 

Foul breath. 
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Sneezing and hoarseness. 

In the next stage the disorder attacked the lungs, and was 
accompanied by a violent cough. ) 

It then descended into the stomach, causing painful vomitings ; 
then followed ineffectual retching and convulsions. The skin was 
reddish and livid, breaking out in small pustules and ulcers. 


Externally the heat was not very great, but internally excessive. 


The thirst and restlessness were intolerable and unceasing: the 
patient desired nothing so much as to tear off his clothes and 
throw himself into cold water. Meanwhile the strength was in- 
creased rather than weakened by the disease. At last, about the 
seventh or ninth day, came the end, produced by internal fever, 
or somewhat later, in those who survived this stage, by ulcer- 
ation of the bowels, and by weakness supervening on diarrhoea, 
Loss of eyesight and gangrene of the extremities were of frequent 
occurrence in the case of those who recovered. Many of the 
survivors, when they rose from their beds, seemed to have for- 
gotten all things. 

Hippocrates, who at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war was probably about thirty years of age, is said by his bio- 
graphers to have been an eyewitness of the plague: and his 
services on the occasion are duly chronicled in a spurious decree 
of the Athenians. His critics have generally supposed that a 


description of the plague at Athens is to be found in the Epidemics _ 


(Book iii.) which pass under his name. But the same ingenuity 
which invented the spurious decree, and also the panegyrical 
oration in which Hippocrates is celebrated, would have no difficulty 
in imagining that the father of medicine must have been present at 
a time when his services were so greatly needed. And the dis- 
orders described in the third book of the Epidemics bear but a 
slight resemblance to the plague of Athens, and only in a few 
superficial features. The writer of that book seems to be describing 
not one but many forms of malignant disease which prevailed 
chiefly at Perinthus: and he nowhere speaks of any great or 
general epidemic. 

That Hippocrates witnessed the plague of Athens is very probable, 
though not established by historical evidence. But that he or any 
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contemporary physician should have written upon epidemics and 
have omitted to mention the great epidemic of all, which was so 
widely spread, and of so definite a character, is nearly impossible. 
Hence we are driven to the conclusion that the treatise on Epidemics 
was not really written by Hippocrates, unless we may suppose 
that an account of the plague at Athens was to be found in some 
‘portion of the work now lost. Not much importance is to be 
attached to the non-occurrence of his name in Thucydides, who 
has omitted the names of many other distinguished contemporaries, 
e.g. Herodotus, Socrates, Phidias. 

No description of the plague in any medical or other writer 
is to be compared with that of Thucydides. His narration is 
conceived in the same spirit as the rest of his history. He 
discards theories and describes the actual facts; he gives ‘the 
symptoms by which any one who knows them beforehand may 
recognise the disorder should it ever reappear. For I was myself 
attacked, and witnessed the sufferings of others.’ And it is not a 
mere fancy to suppose that he was one of those who, ‘having 
recovered, tended the sick and’ dying with pitying care,’ though in 
his impersonal manner he says nothing of himself individually. 

His description has had many imitators; Lucretius, vi. 1138- 
1286 is nearly a translation, and should be compared throughout ; 
the poetical version is generally accurate, though not free from 
misunderstandings of the original. .See Munro’s Notes on Lucre- 
tius, vi. 1138-1286. One or two traits of Thucydides, or more 
probably of Lucretius, appear in Virgil’s account of the cattle 
plague, Georg. iii. 478 ff. Many more are found in the description 
of the mythical plague which afflicted the inhabitants of Aegina 
(Ovid, Metam. vii. 520 ff., who imitates Lucretius and Virgil as well 
as Thucydides). A still nearer parallel is found in the description 
by Diodorus (xiv. 71) of the plague which raged in the Cartha- 
ginian army when besieging Syracuse in 395 B.c. Some of the 
symptoms as well as the turns of rhetoric seem to be borrowed 
from Thucydides. Slighter traces of Thucydides are found in the 
description given by Livy (xxv. 26) of another plague which 
similarly afflicted the Roman and Carthaginian army in the siege 
of Syracuse under. Marcellus, 212 s.c.. The great plague in’ the 
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time of M. Aurelius, of which Galen was a contemporary witness, 
nearly resembles the plague of Athens in several of its symptoms, 
such as the cough, the eruptions, the internal ulcerations, the 
redness of the mouth, and foulness of breath (Method. Med. v. 12. 
Praesag. e Puls. iii. 4); and the similarity is recognised by him (De 
Simp. Medicam: Temperam. ix. 1.§ 4.) It lasted during fifty years, 
‘and ravaged the greater part of the Roman world. See Littré’s 
Introduction to the second book of the so-called Epidemics of 
Hippocrates, uvres d’Hippocrate, vol. v. p. 62 ff.; cp. vol. i. p. 122. 

The plague at Athens is described by Mr. Grote as an eruptive 
typhoid fever, Without giving a name to a disorder which no 
longer exists, and cannot be certainly identified with any later 
epidemic, we may remark that it has many symptoms in common 
with typhus fever, and with the more malignant forms of measles 
and small pox, and seems to combine the features of several 
modern diseases in ane. 

Whether our modern small pox was known to the ancients or 
not is uncertain. That eruptive diseases which are described as 
covering the whole body existed among them is admitted. But 
no modern form of small pox is attended by gangrene of the ex- 
tremities or by ulcers (€Axn) such as are mentioned in Thucydides. 
Nor does Thucydides say anything of the appearance of the pustules 
(pdrd«rawac) forming a crisis in the disease, as is the case in small 


pox, and as Galen records to have been the fact with the ulcers — 


which attended the ‘pestis Antoniniana.’ Nor does any ancient 
writer mention one of the most characteristic features of the 
disorder,—the marks left by small pox after the recovery of the 
patient. 

The word ¢dvxcrawa, which commonly means a blister, either on 
the skin or on bread, is not sufficiently precise to enable us to 
identify it with the pustule in small pox; it might with equal pro- 
priety signify bladder-like formations of another kind. 

There are several difficulties. which. prevent our arriving at certain 

conclusions in these and similar inquiries. () The generality of the 
description, often passing over or but slightly mentioning the 
symptoms which to a modern pathologist would appear to be most 
characteristic of the disorder ; (2) some uncertainty in the precise 
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meaning of words; (3) the fluctuating character of the diseases 
themselves which do not always retain a clearly defined type, but 
vary with climate and circumstances and the variety of human 
constitutions. There is a struggle for existence in diseases as well 
as in animals, and they increase or diminish in strength and com- 
plexity according to their environments. 

The above remarks are partly taken from Littré’s excellent 
edition and translation of Hippocrates. He maintains the genuine- 
ness of the Epidemics on the ground that they are attributed to 
Hippocrates by the consentient voice of later Greek antiquity. 
But similar testimony might be adduced for writings of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Xenophon, which are confessedly spurious. That 
the Epidemics belong to the school of Hippocrates, that ancient 
school of inductive philosophy which sought to rest medicine on 
ascertained facts, may be safely asserted. But where nothing cer- 
tainly belonging to an author or decidedly characteristic of him 
has been preserved to us and the writing attributed to him also 
contains little that is characteristic, it is impossible safely to connect 
them. We cannot, out of two unknown quantities, elicit a known 
one. 


But although it is impossible to identify the plague of Athens 
with any known disease of other ages, both its moral and physical 
features may receive considerable illustration from the striking 
descriptions of two of the greatest pestilences by which the human 
race has been devastated. | 

The first is the remarkable account in Gibbon, c. xliii. § 3, of 
the great plague of Constantinople, which began in the year 542 
and continued during half a century to desolate the Graeco-Roman 
world. It is chiefly based on Procopius, whose narrative is 
adorned by several terms borrowed from Thucydides, e. g. Aeyérw 
pev ovy ds mn exagtos mepl aitay ywaoke. Kal gopiaris Kal perewpoddyos, 
eye dé dev re ifpEaro 7 vécos Ade Kal rpdm@ 51) rw Tos avOpamovs duep- 
Geipev épdv Epxona: De Bell. Persico, ii. 22. p.142. The ex-emperor 
- Cantacuzenus in the fourteenth century (Hist. iv. 8), who describes 
the death by the plague of his own son, Andronicus, about 1340, is 
a much more flagrant plagiarist of Thucydides. Agathias too, who 
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gives a short account of the earlier plague (Hist. v. 10), has not 
forgotten his model; although how far his recollections are accom- 
modated to the phrases or reflections of Thucydides, it is impossible 
to determine. A circumstance mentioned by Procopius but omitted 
by Gibbon, and not improbable, though at variance with the 
statement of Thucydides respecting the plague at Athens, is that 
the physicians or attendants of the sick and dying generally 
escaped. Oi. 

‘Aethiopia and Egypt have been stigmatised in every age as 
the original source and seminary of the plague. In a damp, hot, 
stagnating air, this African fever is generated from the putrefaction 
of animal substances, and especially from the swarms of locusts, 
not less destructive to mankind in their death than in their lives. 
The fatal disease which depopulated the earth in the time of 
Justinian and his successors first appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Pelusium, between the Serbonian bog and the eastern channel 
of the Nile. From thence, tracing as it were a double path, it 
spread to the East, over Syria, Persia, and the Indies, and pene- 
trated to the West, along the coast of Africa and over the con- 
tinent of Europe. In the spring of the second year Constantinople, 
during three or four months, was visited by the pestilence; and 
Procopius, who observed its progress and symptoms with the eyes 
of a physician, has emulated the skill and diligence of Thucydides 
in the description of the plague of Athens. The infection was 
sometimes announced by the visions of a distempered fancy, and 
the victim despaired as soon as he had heard the menace and felt 
the stroke of an invisible spectre. But the greater number, in 
their beds, in the streets, in their usual occupation, were surprised 
by a slight fever; so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the 
colour of the patient gave any signs of the approaching danger. 
The same, the next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by the 
swelling of the glands, particularly those of the groin, of the arm- 
pits, and under the ear; and when these buboes or tumours were 
opened, they were found to contain a coal, or black substance, of 
the size of a lentil. If they came to a just swelling and suppura- 
tion, the patient was saved by this kind and natural discharge of 
the morbid humour ; but if they continued hard and dry, a mortifi- 
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cation quickly ensued, and the fifth day was commonly the term of 
his life. The fever was often accompanied with lethargy or deli- 
rium ; the bodies of the sick were covered with black pustules or 
carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate death; and in the con- 
stitutions too feeble to produce an eruption, the vomiting of blood 
was followed by a mortification of the bowels. To pregnant women 
the plague was generally mortal; yet one infant was drawn alive 
from his dead mother, and three mothers survived the loss of their 
infected foetus. Youth was the most perilous season, and the 
female sex was less susceptible than the male; but every rank and 
profession was attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many of 
those who escaped were deprived of the use of their speech, 
without being secure from a return of the disorder. The physicians 
of Constantinople were zealous and skilful; but their art was 
baffled by the various symptoms and pertinacious vehemence of 
the disease: the same remedies were productive of contrary effects, 
and the event capriciously disappointed their prognostics of death 
or recovery. ‘The order of funerals and the right of sepulchres 
were confounded ; those who were left without friends or servants 
lay unburied in the streets, or in their desolate houses; and a 
magistrate was authorised to collect ‘the promiscuous heaps of 
dead bodies, to transport them by land or water, and to inter them 
in deep pits beyond the precincts of the city. Their own danger 
and the prospect of public distress.awakened some remorse in the 
minds of the most vicious of mankind: the confidence of health 
again revived their passions and habits ; but philosophy must dis- 
dain the observation of Procopius, that the lives of such men were 
guarded by. the peculiar favour of fortune or Providence. He 
forgot, or perhaps he secretly recollected, that the plague had 
touched the person of Justinian himself; but the abstemious diet 
of the emperor may suggest, as in the case of Socrates, a more 
rational and honourable cause for his recovery. During his sick- 
ness the public consternation was expressed in the habits of the 
citizens; and their idleness and despondence occasioned a general 
scarcity in the capital of the East. 

‘Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the plague; which, 
by mutual respiration, is transfused from the infected persons to 
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the lungs and stomach of those who approach them. While philo- 
sophers believe and tremble, it is singular that the existence of a 
real danger should have been denied by a people most prone to 
vain and imaginary terrors. Yet the fellow-citizens of Procopius 
were satisfied, by some short and partial experience, that the in- 
fection could not be gained by the closest conversation ; and this 
persuasion might support the assiduity of friends or physicians 
in the care of the sick, whom inhuman prudence would have 
condemned to solitude and despair. But the fatal security, like 
the predestination of the Turks, must have aided the progress of 
the contagion ; and those salutary precautions to which Europe is 
indebted for her safety were unknown to the government of 
Justinian. No restraints were imposed on the free and frequent 
intercourse of the Roman provinces: from Persia to France the 
nations were mingled and infected by wars and emigrations; and 
the pestilential odour which lurks for years in a bale of cotton was 
imported, by the abuse of trade, into the most distant regions. 
The mode of its propagation is explained by the remark of 
Procopius himself, that it always spread from the sea-coast to the 
inland country: the most sequestered islands and mountains were 
successively visited ; the places which had escaped the fury of its 
first passage were alone exposed to the contagion of the ensuing 
year. The winds might diffuse that subtle venom ; but unless the 
atmosphere be previously disposed for its reception, the plague 
would soon expire in the cold or temperate climates of the earth. 
Such was the universal corruption of the air, that the pestilence 
which burst forth in the fifteenth year of Justinian was not checked 
or alleviated by any difference of the seasons. In time its first 
malignity was abated and dispersed; the disease alternately lan- 
guished and revived; but it was not till the end of a calamitous 
period of fifty-two years that mankind recovered their health, ot 
the air resumed its pure and salubrious quality. No facts have 
been preserved to sustain an account, or even 4 conjecture, of the 
numbers that perished in this extraordinary mortality. I only find 
that, during three months, five and at length ten thousand persons 
died each day at Constantinople; that many cities of the East 
were left Vacant; and that in several districts of Italy the harvest 
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and the vintage withered on the ground. The triple scourge of 
war, pestilence, and famine, afflicted the subjects of Justinian ; 
and his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease of the human 
species, which has never been repaired in some of the fairest 
countries of the globe.’ 

The other narrative is the well-known account of the plague at 
Florence, depicted by the genius of Boccaccio in the Decameron. 

‘In the year then of our Lord 1348, there happened at Florence, 
the finest city in all Italy, a most terrible plague; which, whether: 
owing to the influence of the planets, or that it was sent from God 
as a just punishment for our sins, had broken out some years 
before in the Levant; and after passing from place to place, and 
making incredible havoc all the way, had now reached the west ; 
where, spite of all the means that art and human foresight could 
suggest, as keeping the city clear from filth, and excluding all sus- 
pected persons; notwithstanding frequent consultations what else 
was to be done; not omitting prayers to God in frequent proces- 
sions: in the spring of the foregoing year, it began to show itself 
in a sad and wonderful manner; and, different from what it had 
been in the east, where bleeding from the nose is thé fatal 
prognostic, here there appeared certain tumours in the groin, or 
under the arm-pits, some as big as a small apple, others as an egg; 
and afterwards purple spots in most parts of the body: in some 
eases large and but few in number, in others less and moré 
numerous, both sorts the usual messengets of death. To the cure 
of this malady, neither medical knowledge nor the power of drugs 
was of any effect; whether because the disease was ih its own 
nature mortal, or that the physicians (the number of whom, taking 
quacks and women pretenders into the account, was grown very 
great) could form no just idea of the cause, nor consequently 
ground a true method of cure; whichever was the reason, few or 
none escaped; but they generally died the third day from the first 
appearance of the symptoms, without a fever or other bad circum- 
stance attending. And the disease, by being communicated from 
the sick to the well, seemed daily to get a-head and to rage the 
more, as fire will do by laying on fresh combustibles. Nor was 
it given by conversing with only, or coming near the sick, but even 
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by touching their clothes, or anything that they had before touched. 
It is wonderful what I am going to mention; which, had I not 
seen it with my own eyes, and were there not many witnesses to 
attest it besides myself, I should never venture to relate, however 
credibly. I might have been informed about it: such, I say, was the 
quality of the pestilential matter, as to pass not only from man to 
man, but, what is more strange and has been often known, that 
anything belonging to the infected, if touched by any other 
creature, would certainly infect, and even kill that creature in a 
short space of time: and one instance of this kind I took particular 
notice of, namely, that the rags of a poor man just dead, being 
thrown into the street, and two hogs coming by at the same time 
and rooting amongst them, and shaking them about in their 
mouths, in less than an hour turned round and died on the spot. 
These accidents, and others of the like sort, occasioned various 


fears and devices amongst those people that survived, all tending — 


to the same uncharitable and cruel end; which was to avoid the 
sick, and everything that had been near them; expecting by that 
means to save themselves. And some holding it best to live tem- 
perately, and to avoid excesses of all kinds, made parties, and shut 
themselves up from the rest of the world; eating and drinking 


moderately of the best, and diverting themselves with music, and — 


such other entertainments as they might have within doors; never 
listening to anything from without, to make them uneasy. Others 
maintained free living to be a better preservative, and would baulk 
no passion or appetite they wished to gratify, drinking and 
revelling incessantly from tavern to tavern, or in private houses ; 
which were frequently found deserted by the owners, and therefore 
common to everyone; yet avoiding, with all this irregularity, to 
come near the infected. And such at that time was the public 
distress, that the laws, human and divine, were not regarded; for, 
the officers to put them in force being either dead, sick, or in want 
of persons to assist them, everyone did just as he pleased. A 
third sort of people choose a method between these two; not con- 
fining themselves to rules of diet like the former, and yet avoiding 
the intemperance of the latter; but eating and drinking what 
their appetites required, they walked everywhere with odours and 
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nosegays to smell to; as holding it best to corroborate the brain: 
for they supposed the whole atmosphere to be tainted with the 
stink of dead bodies, arising partly from the distemper itself, and 
partly from the fermenting of the medicines within them. Others 
of a more cruel disposition, as perhaps the more safe to themselves, 
declared that the only remedy was to avoid it: persuaded, therefore, 
of this, and taking care for themselves only, men and women in 
great numbers left the city, their houses, relations, and effects, and 
fled into the country: as if the wrath of God had been restrained 
to visit those only within the walls of the city; or else concluding 
that none ought to stay in a place thus doomed to destruction. 
Divided as they were, neither did all die nor all escape; but falling 
sick indifferently, as well those of one as of another opinion, they 
who first set the example by forsaking others, now languished 
themselves without mercy. I pass over the little regard that 
citizens and relations showed to each other; for their terror was 
such that a brother even fled from his brother, a wife from her 
husband, and, what is more uncommon, a parent from its own 
child. On which account numbers that fell sick could have no 
help but what the charity of friends, who were very few, or the 
avarice of servants supplied; and even these were scarce, and at 
extravagant wages, and so little used to the business, that they 
were fit only to reach what was called for, and observe when they 
died ; and this desire of getting money often cost them their lives. 
From this desertion of friends, and scarcity of servants, an un- 
heard-of custom prevailed; no lady, however young or handsome, 
would disdain being attended by a man-servant, whether young or 
old it mattered not; and to expose herself naked to him, the 
necessity of the distemper requiring it, as though it was to a 
woman ; which might make those who recovered less modest for 
the time to come. And many lost their lives who might have 
escaped had they been looked after at all. So that between the 
scarcity of servants and violence of the distemper, such numbers 
were continually dying, as made it terrible to hear as well as to 
behold. Whence from mere necessity, many customs were intro- 
duced, different from what had been before known in the city. It 
had been usual, as it now is, for the women who were friends and 
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neighbours to the deceased, to meet together at his house, and to’ 
lament with his relations; at the same timé the men would gét 
together at the door, with a number of clergy, according to the 


person’s circumstances ; and the corpse was carried by people of 


his own rank, with thé solemnity of tapers and singing, to that 
church where the person had desired to be buried; which custom 
was now laid aside, and, so far from having a crowd of women to 
lament over them, that great numbers passed out of the world 
without: a single person: and few had the tears of their friends 
at their departure ; but those friends would laugh, and make them- 
selves merry ; for even the women had learned to postpone every 
other concern to that of their own lives. Nor was a corpse attended 
by more than ten or a dozen, nor thosé citizens of credit, but 
fellows hired for the purpose ; who would put themselves undef 
the bier, and carry it with all possible haste to the nearest church; 


and the corpse was interred, without any great ceremony, where. 


they could find room. 

‘With regard to the lower sort, and many of a middling rank, 
the scene was still more affecting; for they staying at home either 
through poverty, or hopes of succour in distress, fell sick daily by 
thousands, and, having nobody to attend them, generally died: 
some breathed their last in the streets, and others shut up in their 
own housés, when the stench that came from them made the first 
discovery of their deaths to the neighbourhood. And, indéed, 
every place was filled with the dead. A method now was taken; 
as well out of regard to the living, as pity for the dead, for the 
neighbours, assisted by what porters they could meet with, to 
clear all the housés, and lay the bodies at the doors; and every 
morning great numbers might be seen brought out in this manner; 
from whence they were carried away on biers, or tables, two of 
three at a time; and sometimes it has happened that a wife and 
her husband, two or three brothers, and a father and son, have 
been laid on together: it has been observed also, whilst two or 
three priests have walked before a corpse with their crucifix, that 
two or thrée sets of porters have fallen in with them ; and where 
they knew but of one, they have buried six, eight, or mote: not 
was there any to follow and shéd a few tears over them ; for things 
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were come to that pass, that men’s lives were no more regarded 
than the lives of so many beasts. Hence it plainly appeared, that 
what the wisest in the ordinary course of things, and by a common 
train of calamities, could never be taught, namely, to bear them 
patiently ; this, by the excess of those calamities, was now grown 
a familiar lesson to the most simple and unthinking. The con- 
secrated ground no longer containing the numbers which were 
continually brought thither, especially as they were desirous of 
laying every one in the parts allotted to their families; they were 
forced to dig trenches and to put them in by hundreds, piling them 
up in rows, as goods are stowed in a ship, and throwing in little 
earth till they were filled to the top. Not to rake any farther 
into the particulars of our misery, I shall observe that it fared no 
better with the adjacent country; for to omit the different castles 
about us, which presented the same view in miniature with the 
city, you might see the poor distressed labourers with their 
families, without either trouble of physicians, or help of servants, 
languishing on the highways, in the fields, and in their own houses, 
and dying rather like cattle than human creatures; and growing 
dissolute in their manners like the citizens, and careless of every- 
thing, as supposing every day to be their last, their thoughts 
were not so much employed how to improve as to make use of 
their substance for their present support: whence it happened 
that the flocks, herds, etc., and the dogs themselves, ever faithful 
to their masters, being driven from their own homes, would 
wander, no regard being had to them, among the forsaken harvest;- 
and many times, after they had filled themselves in the day, would 
return of their own accord like rational creatures at night. What 
can I say more, if I return to the city? unless that such was the 
cruelty of Heaven, and perhaps of men, that between March and 
July following, it is supposed, and made pretty certain, that up- 
wards of a hundred thousand souls perished in the city only ; 
whereas, before that calamity, it was not supposed to have con- 
tained so many inhabitasits.’ 


tS & 


» ee § 


BOOK IIL. 


- , > U 
dua T@ oir@ axa forte. 


Cp. note on ii. 2. 1. 


pera b€ tiv éoBodiy tev Tehorovvnciav evOds AéoBos wav MySupvns 
anéotn aw *AOnvaiov. | 

Yet in 412 Methymna, first of all the towns of Lesbos, joined 
the revolt of the allies against Athens, viii. 22 fin. So capricious 
was the popular feeling in Greek states. Cp. Arist. Pol. v. 4. 5, 6, 
who gives a somewhat different account of the revolt of Mitylene. 


Bovdnbevres pév Kal mpd Tod mod€pov (GAN’ of Aaxedaypdvie od mpooedeg- 
avro), dvayxacbévres S€ kat tadtyy Thy a&réotaow mpdrepov 7) SievoodvrTo 
Tronsac ba, 

kal tavtny tiv andotacw. Although they had wanted to revolt long 
before, ‘yet even in this revolt,’ which they actually made, as 
opposed to that which they had only intended to make, ‘they were 
still unprepared.’ 


TOV Te Yap Atwevav THY xXaow Kal TeLxdv oixoddunow Kal vedy Toinow 
eménevov TeAeoOAvaL, Kal doa cx Tod Ildyrov Eder dhixéoOar, rofdras re 
kal oirov, kal & petameptopevor joav. Tevedvor yap K.T.A. 


The first sentence—rév re yap x.7.A.— explains why they wanted 


‘to delay; the second, Tevédior yap, why they were compelled to 


hurry; the second ydp reverting to the main idea dvayxacOevres de 
kal Tavthy tiv andoracw mpdrepov i) Suevoodvro moveioba, and the words 
which intervene being parenthetical. 

éréyevov takes two constructions, a) the infinitive teAecOjva, 
b) the accusative éca eer dduxéo Oat. 


ére Euvoixthouct re tiv AéoBoy és tiv MuriAnyny Bia Kal tHv mapacKeuny 
dracay peta Aaxedatpoviwy kal Bowtav guyyevOv ovtwy én dmoorace 
émetyovrat. 

1)* ‘They were compelling the inhabitants of Lesbos to settle in 
Mitylene.’ 
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Or 2) ‘ They were seeking to centralize by force the government 2. 3. 
of Lesbos in Mitylene.’ But the Greek word, without further ex- 
planation (such as is given in ii. 13 med.), hardly admits of this 
meaning. For the other use, cp. i. 10 init. odre Evvourobeions modews 
xr. And the Mitylenians would naturally wish to bring into 
the city the inhabitants of the country who were friendly to them- 
selves, that they might not fall into the hands of the Athenians, 
and perhaps to take hostages from those who were in the interest 
of the Athenians, that they might be prevented from joining them. 
Compare the similar measures taken by Perdiccas previous to the 
Chalcidian revolt, when he transplanted some of the inhabitants 
of Chalcidicé to Olynthus, i. 58 fin. 

For Bowwray évyyevv dvrev cp. viii. 100 med. 


of & ’AOnvaior, joav yap TeTadaurwpnpevor ad Te THs vdoov Kai Tov 3, I, 
moépou ptt kaSioTapevou Kal axudfovros. 

‘The war which was newly begun and was at its height.’ 
Poppo objects to this explanation ‘that a war is less oppres- 
sive at first than afterwards.” ‘To which it may be replied, ‘that it 
is more felt,’ and therefore its novelty may be deemed an aggra- 
vation of the evil. There is no reason for taking the words dpre 
ka@corapevov in any but their usual sense (cp. dp&dpevos evOds kabtora- 
pevov, i. 1 init.) Poppo himself translates, ‘the war which was just 
then on foot;’ but the precision thus given to the word dprv is 
unmeaning. A year afterwards, iii. 68 fin., the war is still spoken 


of as dpre rére xabiordpevos. 


peifov pepos venovres TH put) BovAec Oat adnO7, eivat. 3: 
Cp. Dem. Olynth. iii. 33, 6 yap BotAerat, row’ Exacros kai olera, Ta 
d€ mpdypara modddkts ovx ovT@ méepuxev. Cp. also Thuc. iv. 108 med. 
ei@Odres of GvOpwrot, od pév émiOvpodow, édmidt amepioxerr@ diddva, & d€ 


) Wpocte r ) av t dtwbeicb, 
py) mpootevrat, Aoyiop@ avroxparopt diwbeioGac. 


s aA 
kat Wéumrouow eLamivaiws teroapdkovra vais, at ervxov rept Tedordv- 3, 3. 
vnoov mapeckevacpevat mAciv* Kyeimmidns d€ 6 Aewviov tpitros airés éorpa- 
, > - ~ 
Thyet. e€anyyéd6n yap avrois, ws ein “Amdéd\Awvos Maddevros ef@ tis 


e , > 2 . 
moews éoptn, ev 7 mavOnuet MutiAnvaion €opragovor, kai éAmida elvar éet- 
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3. 3. XOévras emimecciv dpvw’ kai Hv pév Fup Py i mwetpa, et 8€ px, MurAnvaions 


3. 5. 


3. 6. 


eitetvy vais te mapadovvat Kai teiyn Kabedeiv, pi) mevOopevev dé, modepeiv. 
iv expresses what the Athenians hoped to be the more probable 
alternative, et the remoter or less probable. Compare iv. 13 fin. 
ti 8 torepaig mapackevacdyevat ws emt vavpaxiav aviyyoyto, Hv pév avTeK= 
mre eéhoaor shiow és tiv edtpvxwpiar, ei 8€ pH, Os airol émeamevco- 
pevot, 
With eimeiv some verb such as keAevovow is to be supplied from 


meutTrovew, 


TAO XpHodpevos Kal Tpiratos ex Tov "AGnvav és MuriAnynv adixdpevos. 
TAS xpnoduevos does not necessarily imply ‘making a favourable 
voyage, but only ‘having found it possible to sail.’ The ordinary 
merchant vessel, although furnished with oars, would wait for a 
favourable wind. sAocds=opportunity of sailing, the reverse of 
dmdo.a:. cp. Soph. Phil. 464,— | 
as émnvik’ dy beds 
TAOvY jul eikn, THYLKAO” 6ppopeba. | 
So the words péxpe mAdovs yévnra, i. 137 med., referring to the 
storm which overtook Themistocles off Naxos, are to be explained 
‘until sailing was possible.’ 


of dé ore és Tov Maddevra e&mAOov, th TE Ga TOV Teryav Kal Ayevev 
Tepl ra Hyurereora ppasdpevor epvdagcor. 

ta te adda, ‘and for the rest,’ referring back to the clause ray te - 
yap Apévav tiv xaow x.7.r. in Cc, 2 init., 1)* may be taken in con- 
nection with épvAacaov, ra reixn kai Tas Aiwéevas having to be supplied 
with épvAacooy from dpagduevor wept ta jyiréhecta tev TeLxX@v Kal 


Amévov. Or 2), throwing back the accent on wépi, the clause rév 


retyav kal Aiwévav mépc may be regarded as explanatory of rd re @Ada, - 
‘and for the rest, namely, in respect of their walls and harbours, 
they barricaded their unfinished parts and guarded them.’ 


4.4. Tov TE diaBadddvrov eva é poerepedev 776n. 
Scil. one of the proxeni mentioned in c. 2 med. 
A. 5.  € tovr@ dé darootédoucr Kai és tiv Aakedainova mpéoBers rpinpet, — 


haddvres 75 tev AOnvaiwv vavtixov, of Gppovy év TH Madéa, mpds Bopéay 
THS. TOAEWS. 
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According to Strabo, Malea was a promontory to the south of 4. 5. 
Lesbos, xiii. 2. 2, dmd MnOipuns eis MaXiav rd vorimrarov dkpov ev dekia 
€xovas THY vHGOY,.. . oTadt0 cice Tptakdcrvot TeTTapdkovra. . . . MutiAnun 
O€ Keirar peragd MnOiprns kat tis Madlas 4 peyiory modus, duexovea THs 
Madias €Bdounxovra oradiov. How are these words to be reconciled 
with év tH Madéa mpds Bopéay ris médkews? And if Malea was distant 
about eight miles from Mitylene, how could the Athenians have 
had their naval station and market there, iii. 6 init.? 

Other statements of Thucydides affecting the question are as 
follows :—a) The Mitylenaeans make an attack with their whole 
force upon the Athenian station (iii, 5 init.), i.e. the station at 
Malea: 4) In iii. 6. 1 (see note on the words) thé Athenians are 
said to have anchored round, or to have taken up a new position to, 
the south of the city : ¢) They now established two camps (iii. 6), 
one to the north and the other to the south of the city, and block- 
aded both the harbours: @) Their hold of the country did not 
extend far beyond their own lines, and Malea was. rather a naval 
station and market than a camp. 

We may suppose r) that Thucydides made a mistake (see remarks 
on the Geography of Thucydides in the Introduction). 2) That 
the words mpis Bopéav ris mé\ews are ‘a gloss.’ But there is no 
variation in the MSS. And why should a gloss contain so palpable 
a mistake? 3) That there are two Maleas. One of the harbours 
of Mitylene is said by Aristotle (p. 973, dvépor Oéces kat mpoanyopia) 
to have been called 6 Madées. (Karxias* ofros dv pev AéoB@ xadevrat 
O@nBavas’ mvei yap amd OnBns mediov rov brép Tov ’EXacateKdv KdArrov Tis 
Muvoias, evoydei d€ rov MutAnvaioy Ameéva, pddiora 8é Tov Maddevra). But 
the Malea where the Athenians lay is clearly distinguished by 
Thucydides from either of the two harbours of the city which they 
blockaded later. And the words of Aristotle, although they clearly 
refer to the northern harbour, do not prove that Cape Malea was 
near it. 

4) It is a better solution of the difficulty, with Stahl, to connect 
the words zpis Bopéav tis médews at the end of the sentence with 
év tovr@ 8€ drogréhNovew at the beginning. To this way of taking 
them it may be objected, with some force, that ‘they are too far 
off’ But it may be replied, with still greater reason, that they supply... - 





4. 5. 


5. 3. 
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the answer to the question which naturally arises, how, in the face 
of an Athenian fleet, any one could find a way out of Mitylene? 
They are in fact an explanation of the clause Aaddvres rd Trav 
’A@nvaioy vautikdv, Which is closely connected with drooréAXovor. The 
trireme conveying the embassy goes out of its way round the north 
of the island by the Andramyttian gulf, in order to deceive the 
Athenians, who are stationed at Malea, the south-east point. 

The remainder of the narrative is quite consistent with this inter- 
Jretation. The Athenian station was eight miles off, because, not 
having military possession of the island, the Athenians could occupy 
no place nearer. The communication afterwards between the 
blockading force and the naval station was by sea and not by land. 
They were not in possession of the harbour of Mitylene, and there 
is no harbour along the coast between Mitylene and Cape Malea 
in which they could find shelter. 

Compare the proposal of Lamachus (vi. 49 fin.), that the Athe- 
nians, while besieging Syracuse, should form a vavoraOpov at Megara, 
about twelve miles off. 

There is indeed no harbour at Malea, but not far off there is a 
land-locked gulf (now Port Iero), which runs up towards the 
centre of the island within two miles from Mitylene. We can 
hardly suppose that the Athenian fleet would have failed to make 
use of this harbour. Thucydides does not mention it: may we 
not infer that he was imperfectly acquainted with the geography 
of the country? 


kat of pev és thy Aaxedaipova radair@pws 1d. TOO TEAdyous KopucOerTes 
adTots empaccoy draws tis Bonbea HEet. 

da tod medyous, through the open sea, i.e. not touching at the 
islands on their way. 

avrois is a ‘dativus commodi’ referring to the Lesbians, and 1) 
may be connected with the whole sentence, as its position suf- 
ficiently indicates, not simply with érpacoov. Or 2)* it may be 
taken with #&e. In either case the embassy, of pev, is distinguished 
from the whole people, adrois. 


Greita of pev novxatov, éx Meotovyyjgou kat pet aAANS mapackevis 


babe a 


ttt i a, Le 6 


ee 
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BovdAspevor et mpooyévorTd ti Kuvdvveverv* Kal yap avrois Mehéas Adkov 5, 3. 
daduxveirar kai ‘Eppamvdas OnBatos «.r.A. 
BovAdpevor x,7.d., ‘intending when they had more help,’ (cp. c. 2. 
2,) but not till inch 
per’ GAAns, ‘with more preparation than they have,’ is explanatory 
of ex IleAorovynoov, but also includes the aid expected from Thebes. 
€k Ilekorovynoov is governed by the idea afterwards expressed in « 


ig y 
MPOTYEVOLTO Tt, 


of dé ’AOnvaioe word émippacderres Sia thy tov MutiAnvaioy jovyxiay B, I. 
Evupdxous re mpoaekddour, of mod Odocov maphoay éparres ovdev ioxupdy 
ard Trav AcoBiwy, kal weproppcdpevor Td pds vdTov THs TéNEWS ETELxLoaY 
otpatdémeda So cxarepwbev ris médews, kal Tos epdppous ex” aucorépors 
Trois Ayueow erotovvro. 

This passage does not show that Malea was north of the city 
(iii. 4 fin.), as meptoppicdpevoe. need not imply that the Athenians 
were on the north side of the city before and changed their position 
to the south, but only that they 1)* came to anchor all round the’ 
south part of the city, or 2) took up a new position south of the 
city. For 1d mpds véroy after mepropprodpevr cp. note on vi. 63. 2. 


jv Sé Odvpmas 7 Awpreds ‘Pddios 7d Sedrepov evixa. 8. I. 
The name of Dorieus was famous among athletes. He became 
an Athenian citizen, and afterwards, being exiled and outlawed, 
was taken fighting at sea against Athens, and then out of pity 
forgiven on his appearance in the assembly. Thuc. viii. 84, 
Paus. vi. 7. 2, Xen. Hell. i. 1. 2; 5. 19. He is finally said to have 
been put to death by the Lacedaemonians. But Pausanias intimates 
that this part of the story is the invention of an obscure writer 
named Androtion, who, wanting to counteract the odium raised 
against the Athenians by the condemnation of the ten generals, 
brought a similar charge against the Lacedaemonians. 


eiddres ore gudiay idi@rats BéBaov yryvopévny ov're Kowvoviay moAecw 10, 1. 
és ovdéy, ci pi) per’ aperis Soxovons és dAAnAovs ytyvowTo, Kal Tada 
dpovdrporot elev. 

pet’ dperns Soxovons, not apparent as opposed to real, but ‘apparent 
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10. 1. to each other.’ | yiyvowro, scil. didia kat xowovia. In the following 
clause kal... efev, the subject is changed. 


10. 4.  €metdy) 5é Ewpdpev adrods tiv pev ToD Mndov ExOpav avevras, Thy dé Tov 
Evppayav Sovrdaow emrayouevous, ok adecis ere Tuer. 

The middle émayopevovs emphasizes either 1) the activity of the 
agent (for this use cp. Kriiger, Sprachlehre, 52. 8), ‘ Themselves 
actively bringing subjugation (8odAwcis not dovdeia) on the allies,’ or 
2) the self-interested character of the action, ‘bringing, in their own. 
interest, subjugation on the allies” Bekker suggests, though he 
does not adopt in the text, the conjecture éme‘yecOu. But the 
change is unnecessary. 


10. 6. ov yap eikds fv aitods ots pév pel nua evomdvdous émoiuncayro KaTa- 
atpépacba, tors dé tmodoimous, et mote Gpa eduvyPynoav, pr Spaca 
TOUTO, 3 

el more dpa edummOncav. There is a confusion between the past 
‘and the present feelings of the Mitylenaeans.. From the point of 
view of their past feelings, at the time when their fears were: 
aroused, they had thought it improbable ‘that the Athenians, who. 
attacked others, would spare them, if ever they had the power to 
- attack them,’ «? wore Suvnbeinoav. But this last clause is expressed 
from their present point of view, ‘if ever they had had the power’ 
(which they never had), et more dpa éduvnOnoar. 


ll. 1. kal. ef pév airdévopor ere juev Gmavres, BeBadrepar dv qyiv joav pydev 
vewtepietvy’ Smoxepious Sé€ Exovtes Tods mAetous, Hpiv Sé. dard Too toou 
Optdodvtes, xademorepoy eikérws EyedAov olive, KaL mpds TO Thetov 7dH 
eikov Tou HpeTépou Ett pdvou dvtisoupevou, GAAws Te kal dow Suvar@repot 
airol avray éytyvovro Kai nets epnudrepor. 

kal mpos TO mAciov ...avTivoupevov is a repetition of the previous 
clause, doxeipious S¢... dusodvres, in a new form, which points the 
contrast between the situation of the Mitylenaeans and that of the 
other allies. Compare for a similar pleonastic expression i. 39 fin. 


1) ‘They would take offence at the footing of equality on which 
we stood, especially when (xa‘) they remarked the contrast between 


that equality and the submission of the majority,’ cai influencing 


ee 
J 


ti hea 





ry 
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the whole clause. Or 2) xai may be closely connected with pds 11. 4. 
7) mAeiov {On eikov, ‘even although the majority had already yielded.’ 

Or 3) xai may be taken simply in the sense of ‘and,’ coupling the 
clause kal mpds .. . dvricovpévou with the clause troxetpious . . . uiAodvres. 
‘While they were holding the majority in subjection, but associ- 
ating with us on equal terms, and while we alone were retaining 

our equality, although the majority had yielded, etc. 


dpa pev yap paprupio éxpavro pi) dv rovs ye ivoWjous Akovtas, ef wy Te 11. 3. 
ndixovy ois éemyecay, Evoerparevew. 7 
_ There is a confusion in this sentence. dkovras seems to be a 
condensed expression for dkovras éomep ~vveotpdrevoy dv akovres, ei 
getar.<. Cp, i. 38. 4, 0v8 emorparevouey éxmperds put) xa dvadepédy- 
Tas TL ddtkovpevot, where similarly expends (according to one expla- 
nation, see note) is equivalent to éxmperas, danep expends dv éreorpa- 
revouev, Cp. also i. 40. 2, kal doris py rois SeEapuevors, ef cadpovorcr, 
mOXepov avTi eipnyns Tmoinoe, and iv. 86 med. ovdé doady tiv édevbepiay 
vonifa emipépew, ei rd marprov mapeis TO mAé€ov Tois adivoes i) TO €hagcov 
Tois maot Sovldcay. 

All these passages have three characteristics in common, a) there 
is a negative preceding ; 4) there is a hypothetical clause following; 
and ¢), with little or no alteration in the expression, the omission of 
either gives a clear and good sense. E. g. in iv. 86 med. we might 
either say ovd€ doadp7 tiv edevOepiay vopito emipépev, OF kal doady tiv 
erevbepiav vouitoyn av emipépew ef rd mdrpioyv mapeis «rr. It is im- 
possible to point out the exact course of thought which the writer 
had in his mind when he became entangled in these perplexities of. 
language; and they may be analysed in various ways. Cp. notes 
on i. 38. 4, 40. 2. 

Arnold on i. 38 compares a somewhat similar form of speech 
in a line quoted from Shakespeare by Ben Jonson, though the 
exact words do not occur in our present text (Julius Caesar, Act iii, 
Se. i.)— 

‘Caesar doth never wrong but with just cause ;’ 
i. e. ‘but what he does always has a just cause.’ 

Cp. also Cic. De N. D. ii. 57. 144, ‘Flexuosum iter habet (scil. 

auditus), ne. quid intrare possit, si simplex et directum pateret.’ 
M 2 





il. 3. 


ll. 3. 


12. I. 


22 i> 
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The flaw seems to arise from the attempt to express two sen- 
tences in one. For other forms of this confusion cp. ii. 63. 3, 
and note, odd€ €v upyovon méder Evuhéper adN ev ianxdo dopadds 
Sovdevew : Vv. 95, ov yap rocotroy jpas Barres  €xOpa tpav Goov 7 pirla 


> , A 7 lal r 
pev aoGeveias, TO O€ pioos Suvduews trapdderypa Tois dpyouevors SnAovpevor. 


€v T@ avT@ O€ kal Ta Kpdriora emi TE TOs UmodeeaTEpous mpatous Evverh- 
yov kal Ta TehEuTALA Aumdvtes TOU GAXov mepinpnuévou dobevecrepa epeddov 
eeu. 

The participles ré, caf connect fvverfyov with Aurévres as well as 
with €uehrov e£ew, mpworovs corresponding to ra reAevraia. 

kai Ta Tedevraia, ‘leaving them to be the last.’ The article marks 
as a distinct class the allies who were left. ~ 


tis ov avrn i) didta eyiyvero 4) eXevbepia maTH ; 

Either 1)* reading # for 4 before p:Aia and taking morq closely 
with giAia and éAevOepia, ‘what sort of reliance could be placed 
either on a friendship or on a freedom like this?’ avry is the 
subject. Or 2) reading 7 Ata and regarding morn as a sort of 
afterthought, ‘Of what sort then was this friendship or freedom ? 
could it be trusted ?’ 


& Te Tois Gos pddiota cdvora Triotw BeBarot, Hyiv TodTo 6 PdBos 
exupov mapetye. 

é answers to rodro and is in apposition, either with wiocrw, or 
better, with miorw BeBaot taken as a single word; rovro, scil. 7d 
BeBaoicba tiv mictrw. ‘And that which good will confirms for 
others, namely, their good faith,’ or ‘and that which good will 
assures for others, namely, the confirming of their good faith, that 
to us fear assured.’ 

This passage is verbally, but not really, inconsistent with what 
has. preceded, iii. 11 init. ro 6€ dyrimadov Séos pdvov morév és Evppa- 
x‘av. There mutual fear is said to be the only basis of a sure 
alliance, but here it is the mark of a treacherous alliance. The two 
statements are easily reconciled. ‘The fear which is the true basis 
of mutual alliance is that which is founded on equality of power 
and on mutual respect. ‘The false fear which takes the place of 


a 
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_ good will, and which relies upon artifice and flattery, is that in which 12. 1. 

there is no equality; one of the parties is overmatched, though 
both have their reasons for fear and suspicion. ‘The latter is 
the sort of fear which Athens and Mitylene inspired in each other. 
In these and similar passages the mind of the writer goes off upon 
a word which he repeats without considering its effect on the con- 
text. Or there is a false resemblance of sound without sense. 
Compare pédAnow, dvripeddjoa, just below. 


aore, eb tm Soxodpev adixciv mpoarooravres Sid thy éxeivov péhdynow 12, 2. 
Tov és pas Sewvav, adrot ovk dytavapeivaytes cahds cidévar, et te ad’ray 
gorat, ovk dpbas ckoret. i yap Suvarol jyev €k TOO toou Kal avremPov- 
Aedoar kal dvTysedAijoat, Ti Ser Huds €x Tod Spotou en’ exeivors civac; ew 
éxeivors S€ Bvros det Tod emuxerpely, kai ed Hpiv eivar Set 7d mpoapvvacba. 

dvripedAjoa is an echo of peddnow, i.e. of the sound but not of 
the sense, for péAAnous in this passage implies only ‘ delay,’ dvriped- 

Aneat, ‘ threatening.’ Poppo reads avripedAjoa, but dvrempedAAjoat, 

which is found in the majority of MSS., is probably the true read- 
ing. For although there is no authority for such a word, ém- adds 
strength to the idea contained in dyreAAjoa, and the parallel with 
avremBouhedoat is more precise. 

€k Tov duoiov is a repetition of ek tov toov: a different word is 
used to avoid the appearance of tautology. é« rod dpoiov is not 
however taken immediately with the verb, like é« rod icov in the 
previous clause, but with évras understood. Cp. iv. 10 fin. kai ovx 
€v yi) oTpards éotiy ek Tov dpoiou peiCov. 

The argument is that the Lesbians were not on an equality with 
the Athenians, because they were necessarily at their mercy. The 
past tense ede refers to the time of the revolt. 


kat evopifopev GrroothiceaOar SutAjv dxdoracw, and te Tov “EAN}vwv 18, 1. 
pay Edy Kakds roviv avrovs per ’AOnvaiwv, adda Evvehevbepody, amd TE 
"AOnvaiwv, uz adtol SiapOapiva in’ exeivwv év borép@, adda mporromjoat, 

7 pevro ardotacts jar Odocoy yeyévnrat Kal arapdckevos. 

1) Poppo takes the word dmoorjcec@a in the ordinary sense of 
‘revolt’ in both cases, and explains ‘EAAnvev of the Athenian con- 
federacy regarded as distinct from the Athenians themselves. It 
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13. 1. is better with Arnold to suppose 2)* that the word dmoorncecba is 
employed in two senses, a) separation or ‘standing aloof’ from the 
Hellenes, 4) ‘ revolt’ from the Athenians. For the former sense 
ep. iv. 118 med. oddevds yap dmoorncovrat, dca dy dixava Aéynre, ob're of 
Aaxedarpdmor ov're of Evppaxor: Vii. 7 init. el tus... mavrdmacw ert aheorhker 
rod modéuov. The truth is that the word has a wider signification 
than any single English word, and in this passage denotes a violent 
separation. ‘To tear ourselves away from. But the ordinary 
meaning of dmroorncecOa is not excluded, as is proved by the use 
of the word dmégraars in the following sentence. 

It is rightly observed by Classen that there is a reference to 
c. 10 med. évppayor pévror éyevdpeba odk emi karadovddces tov “EAAnver 
’AOnvatots GAN én eNevOepdoer dd Tod Mndov rois”EAAnot. The wider 
sense of ‘alliance’ adopted there prepares the way for the wider 
sense of ‘revolt’ here. | 


13. 5... ov yap év rh ’Arrixy €orat 6 woAEpos, ds tis olerat, GANG Be Hy H ArriKH 


apedeirat, 
5? qv, nearly equivalent to af’ fjs: cp. iii. 39 fin. ris mpoaddov 
d: nv ioxvopev, and note on i. 83. 2, damavns, Sv Wv ta omAa wpedei. 


14.1. év ob 7@ iep@ toa Kat ixérar eopev K.7.r. 
toa is here used adverbially, cai as in és & avrws Kaorepor Kat 
Tlapixdnor écecdxaro Spotws Kal ev ro we (Herod. vii. 86). The 
words toa xal ixéra: are the predicate, not ica simply. Cp. note 
on i. 25. 4, p. 30. 


14.1. tiov pév rdv Kivduvoy trav capdrwy mapaBaddopevous k.T.A. 
Compare the old Homeric expression, II. ix. 322,— 
aiey €unv uxnv mapaBadddpevos mrodepuiCev. 
Lit. ‘we alone exposing the risk of our lives,’ abstract for concrete, 
=‘ we alone exposing our lives which we risk.’ 


16. 1. aicOduevor S€ adrods of "AOnvaioe S14 Katéyvwow dobevelas oav 
mapackevafopévous kT. 
opay is governed by the verbal sense of xardyywow, ‘ because 
_ they imputed weakness to them,’ 6c xaréyvooav cay dobéve.ar. 


- 5 
—_— 
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vorepoy Se vautiKdy mapeckevatov 6 Te méuypourw es tiv AéaBor. 16. 3. 
6 m1, referring to a definite object, is used when any indefinite or 
general notion, such as that of purpose, ‘which they might send,’ 
is expressed by the relative clause (Jelf, 816. 5. 7). Cp. iv. 22 


init. Evvédpous 5é aiow exédevov EdéoOat oirwes ... EvpBynoorrat, 


kal kata Tov xpdvoy Tovroy, dy ai vijes emdeov, év TOs TAEtoTAL BH vijes 17. 1. 
dp attots évepyot Kddder éyévovto, mapamdjount S€ Kal Et. mAelous 
G&pxopnevou Tod wokeuou. tHv Te yap Arrikyy kat EvBoray Kal Sadapiva 
Exarov épvdaccoy, kal mep edomdyynooy erepar éxardv faoav, xopis dé ai 
mept oridacay kai év rois aAots xwpiows, ote ai macar dua éylyvovro év 
Evi Oper SvaKdovar Kal TEVTHKOVTA ... Ta wey OdY XpHuaTa OUTas travakwbn 
78 Tp@Tov, Kal vnes rocadrat 57) wAEtoTaL emAnpwOnoar. 

Thucydides here says that at this time the Athenians had the 
greatest number of ships ‘effective by their fine condition,’ Zvepyor 
xdddew, ‘which they ever had.’ But to avoid misunderstanding he 
adds that they had about as many or even more at the beginning of 
the war, that is to say in mere numbers, not ‘ effective by their fine 
condition.’ (Cp. vi. 31 init. mapackev) yap airy... modvredcotdtn 81) 
Kal edmpereotdtn Tay és Exeivoy Tov xpdvoy éyévero, apiOua@ dé vedy Kat 
émdray Kal » és "Emidavpoy pera Tepixdéous... ovK €kacoov jv.) He is 
thus led on to speak generally of the resources and expenditure 
of Athens at the beginning of the war. mAciora: at the end of the 
chapter refers to the number of ships employed in the first year 
(ré mporov), not in the fourth. 

€v Tois mAciorat is equivalent to mAciora. The expression 1) may 
arise out of a combination of mdciora and &y trois mdeiorous : 
or 2) there may have been originally an ellipse of the participle, ¢ 
Tois yevopevors TAEioTAL eyévovto. Cp. viii. 68 fin. quoted below. Or 3) 
«vy trois may be simply the demonstrative article, as in the well- 
known use of rd 8 (ro 8 jy apa, etc.). The confusion of genders 
must be explained by supposing that, the whole expression being 
considered as one word, the gender of the article or pronoun is lost 
sight of. For the neglect of the concord cp. éorw of. 

This and similar forms are generally periphrases for the super- 
lative, but they may have either an intensive or a qualifying 
sense according to the context. Cp. vii. 24 med. péyorov 8é kal év 
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cal A > s i , A a“ "AG / ¢ a Xx , 
TOLS MPWTOV EkKaK@OE TO OTPATEVLA TO TOV nvai@y n Tov IAnppyupiov 


Anis: viii. 68 fin. Kal Onpapévns 6 rod "Ayvovos ev Tois Fuyxatavouact 


tov Sijpov mpOtos Fy: vill. 90 init. “Apiorapxos, dvyp év toils pddvoTa 


kal €k melorou évavtios TS Spy. In these three passages the super- 
lative, if modified at all, has a qualified and not an intensive 
sense. For the capture of Plemmyrium was not the ‘very’ first 
thing which weakened the Athenian army, and Theramenes and 
Aristarchus were not the ‘ very’ foremost among the subverters of 
the democracy. In some other passages the meaning of the 
superlative appears to be intensified. iii. 81 fin. otras ap) orders 
mporxdpnoe, kat Zoe padrdov, Sidre ev Tois mpdty eyévero, cp. iii, 85 
init. rocavrats dpyais Tats mpdtars és GdAAnhovs éxpnoavro: Plat. Symp. 
178 B, ovrw moddaxdbev duodoyeira 6 "Epws ev tots mpeaButatos civat. 
tmpeoButatos dé dy peyiotav dyabav jyiv airs éorw. As different 
meanings suit different passages it is probable that & rois mparos, 
meioro k.7.d. have all these three meanings: i.e. the 1) simple, 2) 
qualified, 3) intensive superlative. Compare note i. 13. 3 on the 
word padiora. 

€vepyot kddXet is a Singular expression, but as there is no variety 
of reading we should hesitate to pronounce it corrupt. It may be 
supported by other somewhat strange uses of the dative with 
adjectives in Thucydides. Compare ii. 52 init. év cakvBars mvvynpats 


Gpa €rous diarropevoy: ii. 65 init. of d€ duvarot Kaha xrnpata Kata Thy 


Xopay oikodopiars Te Kal TohuTehéor KaTacKEuats dmodwdexdres (if oiKo- - 


dopiacs is not to be explained as a dative of accompaniment): 
lil. 22 init. rypnoavres vixra xeipeptov UdaTe Kat dvepo. 

Staxdovat kat mevrnxovra. ‘The number 250 does not agree with 
the estimate put into the mouth of Pericles, dmépawe .. . rpinpess ras 
m)e@ipous Tptaxooias, li. 13 fin. But Pericles may be speaking of the 
whole number of vessels, including those in the docks, while the 
words of this passage may refer to those on actual service. 

The number of ships mentioned as employed in active service at 
this time is 170. Cp. iii. 3 med. (40), 7 init. (30), 16 init. (100). 
For ships sent out later cp. 18 fin., 19 init. 

There is little or no correspondence between the statements of 
the present passage as to the ships on service in the first year of 
the war, and the accounts given by Thucydides elsewhere. For 
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the ‘hundred ships cruising off the Peloponnesus’ cp. ii. 17 fin, 17. 1. 
But nothing is said in iii. 17 of the thirty ships mentioned in ii. 26 
init. as cruising off Euboea and Locris; and nothing is said in the 
earlier part of the history of the hundred ships which are here 
described as keeping guard about Attica and Euboea. Seventy 
ships are also said to have been engaged at Potidaea (i. 57 fin., 
61 init.), and no mention is made of their recall (cp. ii. 58), whereas 
here it is implied that only fifty ships were employed at Potidaea 
and in other places. | 

The discrepancy with the statement of Pericles would be removed 
if we took ey rots mAcioras in the sense ‘among the most,’ and 
supplied evepyot xéddee with the second clause. But the passage, 
thus explained, is wanting in point. For Thucydides would hardly 
have appended the subsequent discussion to a statement that 
Athens had at this time not ‘the. largest,’ but ‘one of the largest’ 
fleets in good condition which she ever had. 


of 8€ adrepérac mrevoavres TS vedv AdikvodvTaL Kal TepiTerxiLoucr 18. 5. 
Murinyny év KuKh@ dad@ Teixer’ povpia S€ eotw of ent trav Kaprepav 
éykaT@Koddpyta 

No satisfactory explanation of the perfect éeyxar@xoddéunra has 
been suggested ; for Thucydides can hardly be supposed to refer, 
without further explanation, to fortifications ‘existing to this day’ 
at a distant place like Mitylene. éyxaroixodopeirat is the correction 
which departs least from the form of the MSS. and agrees best 
with the context. Cp. the historic presents above d¢uxvotvra and 


mepirerxiCovct. 


eemepvav kal ent rods Evpydxous &pyupoddyous vats Sadexa. 19. I. 
Cp. note on iv. 50. 1. 


Evveperpnoavto 8€ tais émiBodais Trav rrivOav. 20. 3. 

Compare Livy’s account of the taking of Syracuse, xxv. 23, 
which, unless Livy was acquainted with the work of Thucydides, 
exhibits a singular coincidence: ‘Unus ex Romanis ex propinquo 
murum contemplatus, numerando lapides aestimandoque ipse 
secum, quid in fronte paterent singuli, altitudinem muri, quantum 
proxime conjectura poterat, permensus.’ 
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TNPHTAVTES VUKTA XELLEPLOV UOATL Kal aveue. - 
Explained by xemov vorepds above. Cp. note on évepyor xaddet, 
ili, 17. 1. 


KaTa OvY pETAaTUpyLoy mpoceuLoyoy mpos Tas emddEers, eiddres Gre Epnpot 
eiot, mp@rov pev of Tas KAiuaxas éporres Kal mpooebecay. Emerra yirol 
dadexa Evy Erpidio kat Odpaxe dvéBawoy, dv jyeiro "Appeas 6 KopoiBov, kat 
mpa@ros avéBn, wera S€ adrdv of éxdpevor €F eh’ Exdtepov Tay TUpywy dvé- 
Bawvov* éerra idol GAdor peta Tovrovs Evy Sopariows exdpouy, ois erepot 
katénw tas domidas epepov, dmws exeivor paov mpocBaivorev, kal €ueddov 
dace, dmdre mpds Tois moepios €inoar.. 

&& éd’ éxdrepov tov mipyev aveBawov must mean, not, as in the 
English text, ‘six ascending each of the two towers on the right 
and left,’ but ‘six ascending the wall and proceeding towards 


~ each of the two towers,’ dvé8awov being a repetition of dvéBawov 


22. 1. 


above. ‘This explanation, though harsh, is rendered necessary 
by the context, for the small body of six could not have mounted 
the towers without first. killing the guard, and probably could not 
have done so without ladders. | 

The words éxa@povy and dvéBawoy have been transposed, but with- 
out necessity. Thucydides describes how the first body of twelve, 
when they reached the top of the wall following their leader, in two 
parties of six each, proceeded towards the two towers right and left 
of them. ‘These were ‘the forlorn hope,’ armed with breastplates 
and daggers only, because they had to fight at once, and not, like 
the rest, with short spears and shields which were to be handed to 
them. As soon as they had mounted they would rush towards 
the diodes of either tower, and, first having killed the guards, would 
protect the flanks of the main body who were ‘ moving onward’ 
(exépovv), i.e. scaling the wall in the space between the towers, 
when many ladders together had been placed there. The rest of 
the guards, who were in the other towers, until a noise was made 
by the fall of the tile, were unconscious of what was happening. 


kal Ot TpLAKdoLOL adTap ois éréraxto mapaBonbelv, et Te Séou k.T.d. 
The use of the article is explained by the clause ots éréraxro which 
follows. 





: 
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ot 8 dmepBatvovres tov MAatarav ev tovtw (as of mpdror atray 23, 1. 
dvaBeBjkecav kal rod mipyou éxarépov rods pvAakas SiapOeipavres exexpa- 
Thkeoav), tas Te Oiddovs Tv mipyev évotdvres aitol epidaccoy pndéva dv 
aitay émBonbeciv, kat KAivaxas mpoabEvres ad Tov Teixous Tois mUpyols Kal 
eravaBiBdacavres GvSpas melous, ot pev aad Tv rUpyev Tovs émSon- 
Oodvras Kat Kdtwbev Kal dvwOev eipyov Bdddovres, ot 8 ev rovTm of 
mAeiovs mohdas mpoobévres KAipaxas dua Kat tas émddfes ardoavres Sid 
Tov peranupyiov tmrepeBatvoy. ce 

The words of & imepBaivorres trav Wrarady ev rovra refer to the 
whole body. But the words which follow (after the parenthesis és 
of ‘mpirrot airay . . . €kexparnxeoav) refer only to part of them, viz. a) 
to those who occupied the passages of the towers (rds te d:ddous rév 
mipyev evordvres aitrol epidagocoy pndéva 80 airay émiBonbeiv), as well 
the ‘forlorn hope,’ of mpérot airdy, as others; and 0) to those who 
assisted their comrades in mounting the two towers, kal cAipaxas 
mpoobervtes amd Tov Telxous Tois mUpyots, Kal émavaBiBdoarres avdpas 
mdelovs. meiovs, ‘more men,’ not than those who were on the top. 
of the towers, for there were none as yet, but than those who 
occupied the towers, i.e. the passages below. 

The words of pév—oi dé should, in strict grammatical sequence, 
indicate a further division of this latter class. But they really return 
to the main subject of tmepBaivorres, which they now divide ex- 
haustively into those who secured the main body from molestation 
by the enemy as they crossed the-wall, either from the upper or 
lower part of the towers (oi pév amd r&v ripyav rods émBonboovras Kat 
kdtwbev Kai dvwOev cipyoy Baddovres, resuming all that has gone 
before), and the main body, who meanwhile crossed under their 
; protection (oi 8 év rovr@ of meious... bmepeBavor). 

_ The parenthesis os of rpérou adrév may end, either at éxexpatnxecav 
as above, or at émPonbciv. The former alternative is the more 
probable, because the kai before «Aiwaxas drags if joined with the 
kai following, and connects better with the ré in rds re diddous. 

avroi, ‘taking the place of the enemy’s guard in the towers.’ 
Observe that in the words kAiyaxas mpoo6érres the ladders are applied 
to the towers, in the words wodAds mpoobévres kNivaxas to the wall. 


, a ad e 
KpuoTaAhds te yap emennyer od BeBaiws €v ait7 dur’ émedOciv ad’ oios 2B, 5. 


anniorov H Bopéov bdatwSys paddov. 
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23.5. The omission of paddov with # is softened by its occurrence after 
édarédns. The ice was half water rather than ice, or rather than 
firm (8¢8aos), as might be expected when the wind blew from the | 
east rather than from the north. The East wind, blowing from the 
Aegean, was naturally of a gentler character than the North wine 
blew from Pindus. 


26.1. Tas €s thy Murafonv Sto Kal TeroepaKovra vais améoteibay €xovTG 
*"AAkidav, 6s hy avrois vavapyos, mpootdtavres. 

The ships have been spoken of as only forty in iii. 16 fin., 25 
med. ‘There may have been some addition to the fleet; or Thu- 
cydides is here describing more precisely what he had previously 
mentioned in round numbers. 

In the words which follow either ¢yovra or mpoord£avres are 
superfluous. ‘There is no necessity to alter the reading. The 
pleonasm is no more than ‘they sent in charge of forty-two ships 
Alcidas the Spartan admiral, whom they had appointed commander 
of them,’ 


26. 2.  wvmép Ilavoaviov rod WActorodvakros viéos. 
Pleistoanax was at this time exiled from Lacedaemon. Cp. ii. 
21 init., v. 16 fin. 





26.3. djwcay de ris *Arrixns Ta TE mpdrepoy TeTUnEeva, Kal el TL €BeBAa- 

oTnKel, Kal doa év Talis mply €aBodats mapeAeAerrTO. 

kai before et 7 is omitted by some editors, but there is no 
variation in the MSS. 1)* It may describe the same act of de- 
struction under two different aspects, ré being joined, not with the 
first but with the second kai, kat dca «7.4. ‘They ravaged what 
they had ravaged before, and whatever had sprung up afresh they 
destroyed it.’ For a similar use of xai compare note on i. 80. 2. 

Or 2) three cases may be described. The Peloponnesians 
destroyed a) what they had ravaged before, i.e. anything which 
they had spared in their previous invasion; 4) what had grown 
up again, in the parts then visited by them ; <n c) they devastated 
regions hitherto untouched. 


29.1. rods pev éx Tis Toews “APnvatous AuvOdvovor, mpiv Sh TH And Ecxov, 
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mpoopiéavres 8 dn’ airijs th iképw Kal Muxdve muvOdvovras mparov, dr 29. I. 
7 MuriAnvn éddoke. 
The sending out of a hundred ships is mentioned in iii, 16 init. 
and of thirty in iii. 7 init. But this was in the preceding year, and 
! the return of the hundred ships is distinctly mentioned (c. 16 fin.). 
: No special fleet seems to be referred to in this passage, but only 
| guardships, ii. 24 init. pudakds kareornoavro Kata yiv Kai Kata Oadac- 
cay, or merchantmen, or the Salaminia and Paralus mentioned in 
ili. 33 init. mpiv 64 «7.4. Not implying that they were sighted by 
the Athenians at Delos, but that they had now got safely over the 
part of their voyage in which they were most likely to be sighted. 
Ikdp@ kal Muxdye, see Introduction on the Geography of 
Thucydides. 


3 
Kal pu) GmoKyno@per Tov Kivduvov, vouicayres ovK GAO TL civar TS Kady BO. 4. 
TOU Twodeuov 7 TO TOLODTOV, 6 ef Tis oTparnyds ev Te at’TG vAdocotTo Kal 
o , 2 ~ 2 , Bie 39 Bos a 
Tois ToNepiots Evopav emtxetpoin, mreiot Gy dpOoiro. 


7o kawvov, the unknown or surprising element in war. One or 


Ri a bl i ee i a 


two MSS. read 7é xevov, with little or no meaning. 16 xowdv might 
also be suggested, ‘the element in war which equally affects all.’ 
Compare, in the Melian controversy, v. 102, ddX’ émordyeda ta Trav 
Tod¢uov €atTw STE KOWOTEpAs Tas TUXas Aap BdvovTa K.T.A. 

There is a similar variation between xawda and xevd in Arist. Eth. 
Nic. iii. 11 (8). 6, Soxet yap eivas moddd Kevd. Tod wodeuov, ad pddiora 
avvewpdkacw ovrot (scil. of orpari@ra), and in many other passages 
of different authors (Classen). 7 

rd rowdroy, i.e. ‘such an enterprise as I propose, which is attended 
with danger :’ with a reference to pi dmoxynoepey tov xivdvuvov. 

It makes little difference whether we suppose 16 xawov, which is the 
more emphatic word, to be the antecedent to 4, or 76 rowtrov, which 
more immediately precedes. 6, so far as it follows gvAdocorro, is 
the act of surprise; so far as it follows évopév it is used with some 
degree of inexactness for the opportunity of the surprise, or the 
negligence which gives that opportunity. 


Ghdot O€ ties tov dm’ “Iwvias guyddev kat of AéoBioe Evpmdéovres 3], 1 


, > a e a 
mapnvour, emeidr) Todtoy Tov Kivduvoy hoBeira, ray év lwvia médewv Kara- 
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I. NaBeiv twa 7) Kipny thy Aiodida, mas ex médews Sppopevor tiv “lwviay 


drosthawaw (edmida 8 ecivas odderi yap dxovoiws adixOa,) Kat Thy 
mpdcosov tatthy peylotyy otcav “AOnvalwy fv dhéAwor, Kat Spo. qv 
€poppodow abtots Samdvyn odpior yiyyntor: meioew te olecOar kal Tho- 
covbyny ote Evprrodepeir. 

iv ehoppovow airois Sandy oiot yiyynrat is the reading adopted. 
There is less authority for ofion Samdvn Or avrovs. éhoppovow is a 
conjecture, all the MSS. reading époppdow. The alteration, though 
not absolutely necessary, is very slight and gives a better sense. 

1)* The Ionians and Lesbians mean to say, @) that the Pelopon- 
nesians might cut off a main source of Athenian revenue if they 
induced Ionia to revolt; 4) that, even though they incurred some 
expense, the attempt would be worth making; c) that Pissuthnes the 
satrap might be persuaded to assist them, meaning, probably, that 
he would provide them with money. This might be set against 
the expense incurred (Samdvq). Cop. iii. 34 init. whence it appears 
that Pissuthnes did assist with auxiliaries the party at | Colophon 
which was opposed to the Athenians. 

The main confusion lies in the second of these clauses, kai dua 

. .yiymra, which is to be subordinated to the previous words kat 

v... throat. kal dua #y=‘although. The apodosis of hv tiperwor 
is suppressed, or rather anticipated in éAwi8a eiva, which is to be 
repeated after cat in some different form, such as xadds ee. ‘This 
is not a strictly grammatical explanation, but is the best way of 
analysing, mpds rd onpawépevor, the course of thought in the mind of 
Thucydides. 

airois refers to the Athenians, odio. to the Peloponnesians ; 
epoppovuw avrois appears to be the dative of the reason, ‘ by reason 
of their blockading,’ or (ebopyéow) ‘ attacking them.’ 

Or 2) the MS. reading efoppéox is retained, and taken as the 
subjunctive after qv, and dardvyn opior yiyynra is dependent upon éres, 
Sardyn being explained, not of expense, but of the means of meet- 
ing expense: ‘and that if they deprive Athens of this great source 
of revenue—even if’ (or, ‘ and also if’) ‘they, the Athenians, block- 
ade them, they, the Peloponnesians, may have the means of meet- 
ing the expense.’ But a) ézas is too far off, or rather separated by 
too many subordinate clauses, and 4) the meaning assigned to 
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dard is not justified by the context, as ini. 83 init. cat éorw 6 S31. I. | 
réeios ovx OmA@v Td mA€ov GAAG Satrdvys, S¢ fv ra Srra apedet: i. 99 
fin. kat rois pév AOnvaiows nigero rd vavrixdy Awd Tis Bamdvys fy exeivor 
Evpdépoey: viii. 37 fin. érdon 8 dv orparia ev tH xopa TH Baodéos 7, 
peramepniapevov Bariéos, Thy Samdvynv Baowdéa mapéexevr. And c) there 

is the further objection that ogiow and avrois are referred to the 
same persons. This might be avoided if we suppose the Pelo- 
ponnegians to blockade the Athenians. But such a revolution in 
the situation at this period of the war is quite inconceivable. 

Or 3) damdyn odior yiyynrac may still be dependent on das, but 
the word Sandyn taken in its usual sense, the Athenians being the 
subject of epoppdor, and odior referring to them and airois to the , 
Peloponnesians: ‘and that, if they deprive the Athenians of this 
great source of revenue, and at the same time if they,’ the Athe- 
nians, ‘ blockade the Peloponnesians, they,’ the Athenians, ‘ may 
themselves incur expense.’ ‘This explanation is supported by the 
comparison of iii. 33 fin., where Paches the Athenian commander 
congratulates himself on having escaped the necessity of blockading 
the Peloponnesian fleet. But a) ofior cannot refer to the Athe- 
nians, although they are the subject of epoppdo.: for the whole 
clause damrdvn odiot yiyyyra is connected by émes-with the: prin- 
cipal subject. And 4) there is an awkward change of subject in 
the clauses jv dpérAwor and jv ehopyaor, which, according to si 
interpretation, are parallel in sense: 

The last two explanations are greatly assisted by leaving out 
the #v before ipédwo1, which is then. dependent on émws and 
parallel to droorjowow. But there is still a flaw in the word ifdiwor, 
which is too weak to express the purpose indicated by érws. Two 
important MSS. (It. Vat.), and a third of less siissasines Reg., read 
apéroat. 

Or 4) the apodosis to the whole sentence is found in the last 
clause, meioew Te olec Oar Kal Tuooovémny adore Evprodepeiv. But this 
explanation, besides being somewhat wanting in point (for the . 
adherence of Pissuthnes was not the main object of the Lacedae- 
monians but only a means to it) gives no sense to the particle ré. 
Yet it may be argued, on the other hand, that, as fifteen years after- 
wards, the money of Persia seemed essential to carrying on the 





31. I. 


32. 1. 


34, I. 


36. 2. 
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war with success; and that the ré may be explained by an obscure 
connection with the words éres dnoorncwct tiv Ieviay (cp. note on 
i. 9. 3. p. 18), ‘that they might induce Ionia to revolt; and if they 
deprived the Athenians of this great source of revenue, etc., they 
thought that they might also induce Pissuthnes to join them.’ 

On the whole 1), which is adopted in the English text, seems 
the best of these and some other alternatives. 

TOUS aixypadatous, ols Kara movv ciAnhet, améopagse Tovs moddovs. 


For similar cruelties cp. ii. 67 fin. 


dretxyiorouv yap ovens THs "lavias peya rd Séos eyevero py mapamdéovres 
oi HeAorovynoror, et Kat Os ph SvevoodvTo pévew, mopFdcw dua mpoorin- 
Tovres Tas 7rOAELs. 

kai &s, 1)* ‘even although they might plunder them.’ ds refers to 
mopbéow which follows, not 2) to the unwalled state of Ionia (dre:- 
xiorov yap ovens tis Iwvias), which, though it would be an inducement 
to the Peloponnesians to plunder, would not be an inducement to 
remain. Or 3) cai és is simply equivalent to ‘in any case,’ as in 
i. 44 med. eddxer yap 6 mpds Hedorovynciovs modepos Kat ds Zocobar 
avrois: viii. 51 med. kat of pév rdv retxerpdv Te mapeckevdtovro, Kal éx 


- n , 
Tov ToLOvTOV Kal GS péANovoa Sapos Oaocoy eretxioOn. 


mapamtéewy Sé mddw eoxe Kal és Nériov rd Kodohaviey, ob KaT@KnyTo 
Koropadvior tis avo médews éaroxvias td “Iraudvovs kat trav BapBdpev 
kara ordow iStay émaxbevrov. | 

There is no reason for altering idiav to idia, although the expres- 
sion ordots idia is obscure. It probably refers to some local or 
family quarrel, as distinct either from a more general movement 
on the part of the government of the town, or from the great strife 
between oligarchy and democracy. 


kat mpoaguveBdeTO ovk eAdxioToy THs Sppis at LeAowovvyciov vijes és 
"Iwviay éxeivors BonOot Tokpyoacat mapakwdvvedoat, 

mpoakvuveBdrero, and not mpoafvveddBero, mpoo€vveddBovro OF mpocévr~ 
«8ddovro (adopted by Poppo), which all alike rest on weaker MS. 
authority, is probably the true reading. The genitive rijs dppijs is 
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governed or partly governed by ovk éAdyoroy, though it may also 36, 2. 

be a partitive genitive after mpoofuveBddero. Cp. Eur. Med. 284,— 
EvpBaddrerat d€ moda rodde Seiparos. 

‘The greater part of this strong feeling was caused by the fact 

that,’ or ‘it conduced greatly to this strong feeling that.’ There 

is no difficulty in the use of the singular mpoofuveBddero, for ai 


a“ , 4 a“ ] ~ 
es TOANTATaL—=TO Tas vads TOAUHOAL. 


kal tH vorepaia peravad tis evOds hv avrois Kal dvadoyiopds @pov TO 36. 4. 
Botrevpa kal péya éyvacda médrw ddrnv Siabbeipar paddov H ob rods 
| airious. 
Cp. ii. 62.med. paddAov H od Kymov Kal €ykaAk@micpa mAovTov. The 
‘a words paAdor # od occur repeatedly, not only in Herodotus, but in 
q Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the imitator of Thucydides. The 
expression is most easily explained as a confusion of 7 od with xai ov 
or dX’ ov, In other words, the negation of the following clause im- 
plied in # is repeated in a more definite form; generally (see ex- 
amples in Jelf, 749. 3), where a negative has preceded; here the 
negation is implied in dyéy. Cp. the French, ‘il n’écrit pas mieux 
cette année-ci quil ne faisait l'année passée, and the Italian, 
‘tuo padre ha pit potenza sopra di me che non il tuo amico.’ 


ov oKkorodvtes, Ore Tupavvida Exere THY apxiv Kai mpos emPBovdevortas 37. 2. 
a’rovs Kai dkovras dpxopévous, ot ovk &&-dy dv yapitnobe Bramropevor adrol 
dkpo@vrat tpav k.T.A. 

oi, which is here supplied, is wanting in nearly all the MSS. It is 
possible also to supply cai before otk e€ dv dy xapif{nobe, or to change 
ovx into ovdé. It is not however certain that any emendation is 
necessary, either here or at iv. 10 init., where 6 has been similarly 
inserted by Poppo and other editors. The clause ov« é& dv... buar 
may be regarded as an epexegesis of dkovras...dpyouevous, as in 
iv. 10, pevdvrov jpav Evppaxoy yiyverar may likewise be an epexegesis 
of 7d 8veéuBarov pérepov vouifo, Cp. ii. 60 med. kal pi 6 viv ipeis 
Spare, rais kar’ oikov kakompaytas éxmenAnyyévor Tod Kowod Tis cwrnpias 


apieOe, 


Oavpage 8€ kai doris Eorar 6 avrepav Kal adfimowv arodaivey Tas pev 38, I. 
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Mutiyvaiwr adixias fpiv @pedipous ovcas, Tas 8° Hpetépas supdopds 
tots fuppdxors BAdBas kadioTapévas. 
Tas nuetépas ~vuopds, although general in form, alludes to the 


sufferings of the Athenians about the time of the revolt. Cp. iii. 


3 init. of & ’A@nvaioe (joay yap reradamwpnpevor ind te THs vdcou Kal TOD 
mokéuou apts kabiorapévov kal dxudfovros) péya péev epyov iyovvro eivat 
AéoBov mpoorohepooacba x.7.A. adikias is Opposed to Evpdopds as 
aeXiuous to BrAdBas. 

The meaning is, ‘Who will pretend to say that the crimes of the 
Mitylenaeans are for our good, or that there is such a community 
of interest between us and our allies that war and pestilence 
cannot injure us without injuring them? There would then be 
an excuse for their revolt, which there is not.’ The insertion of 
ov before rots évupdyors, adopted by hi is gives a meaning not 
only obscure but pointless. 


airtou 8 tpeis kakds aywvoberovvres, oirives eidOare Oearat pev Tav Adyov 
yiyverOa, dxpoarat Sé trav épywy, Ta péev wéANovta Epya amd Tay ed eitdévTov 
oxorodvtes @s Suvata yiyverba, TA SE TeTpPaypeva HSH ov 7d Spacdev 
TuoTéTepov oper AaBdyTes 7 7d adxovabey amd Tav Aéyo KadOs emeTipn- 
odvrov. . 

Either 1) ra mempaypeva is governed by cxomodvres repeated from 
the previous clause, and dé rév Aéy@ Kadds émctisnodvr@y answers to 
ard tav eb eindvroy, in which case od 7d Spacbev . . . rd axovaebév forms 
a parenthesis ; or better 2)* it isan accusativus pendens resumed in 
Spacbev: the clause dwé ray x.r.d. being governed either by dxovobev 
or AaBdvres. ‘The words mordrepov XaBdvres are to be taken closely 


together, and dpe. qualifies both of them,=‘ not taking the fact as 
more certain because you have seen it,’ or ‘not accepting the ocular 


demonstration of fact.’ For this use of AaBdvres cp. note on iii. 
59. -f..- 
Cp. for the thought Aristoph. Knights, 1111, a passage in which 
the chorus of Knights administers a similar rebuke to the 89y0s,— 
@ Ajpe, Kadny y exes 
apxny, Ore mdvtes dv- 
Opwrot dediact a dc- 


mep avdpa Tupavvor. 


PEE 
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GN’ ebrrapdywyos «i, 38. 4. 
Owomevdpevds Te xal- 
pets KdEaTrar@pevos, 
mpos tov Te AeyovT’ det 
Kéxnvas’ 6 vods d€ cou 
Tapov amrodnpet. 
Cp., for line 1114, iii. 37 init. od cxomodvres dre tupawida Exere Thy 
dpxiy. 


kal peta. KawvdTHTOS pev Aéyou draracOar Gpiorot, pera Sedoxiwacpevov 38. 5. 
dé pr EvvérrerOar ebedeiv’ Soddor dvres Tov del Atémwv, imepdmra Sé rav 
elaOdrwv’ Kal padirta pév adtos eimetv éxaoros Bouddpevos SivacGat, «i 6. 
Se. py, avtaywritdpevor tots Towadta Aéyouc pi) Dorepor AxodouPjoat 
Soxely TH yrduy, déws SE Te Aéyovros TMpoeTTAweoat, Kal mpoaabécba re 
mpdQupor elvar ra Aeydpeva Kal mpovonoa Bpadeis ra €£ aitav amoBn- 
oopeva, . 

trois rova’ra Aéyouot. to.adra is to be explained 1) from the general 
sense of the preeeding sentence, pera xauvdrnros.. .tdv eiwOdrav. Or 
2)* from pddiora airis elmeiv Exaoros Bovdspevos SivacOa. The mean- 
ing may then be a) ‘ who thus speak,’ i.e. ‘who are good orators, 
as the others would be if they could.’ Or rather perhaps 4) the 
speakers who get in their word, ‘who use this liberty of speaking 
after their fancy,’ are contrasted with the hearers who want to do 
so, but can only anticipate them by signs of assent and dissent. 

Soxeiv and mpdOvpor civas depend on drrayau{dpevor (compare iii. 

38 init. ré Adyew mioredoas 7d mdvy SoKodv avtaTopjvat ds ovK &yywora 
dywvioat dv), or perhaps on BovdAdpevoe understood from Bovdduevos, 


dkoovOjca and mpoeraweoa ON Soxeiv, mpoacbécba ON mpdOvpor evar. 


Ti GAXo obror 7) emeBovdevody te kal éwavéotyoav paddAov #) dwéotyoav 39. 2. 
(dmdcracts pév ye tov Biady te macxdvtwy eotiv), éCnrnady Te pera Tov 
ToAcuwrdrav nyas oravres SiapOcipar; Katto. Sewdrepdv eorw 7 ei Kad? 
avrovs Sivapw Kropevor dvtemodunoar. 

‘They have not broken off from us, but have risen and turned 
upon us.’ By this forced opposition Cleon means to say, ‘I will 
not use the common term dméoracis, for that often implies pre- 
vious Oppression: it was simply a brutal insurrection against us,’ 


érravdortacts, 


N 2 





39. 2. 


AO, I. 


AO. 2. 


40. 6. 
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kairot is not adversative, but reflective or pathetic, and introduces 
a conclusion with an appeal to the reason or feelings of the audi- 
ence. ‘But surely to conspire with our enemies was a far worse 
crime than to make war against us on their own account.’ Cp, 
notes on ii. 39. 4, 64. 4. 


ovKouv Set mpobeivat edrida ore Ad6yw Morty ov're xpypacw avyTHy, 
os Evyyvouny dpapreiv avOpwrives AnWorrat. 

The two datives may be taken either in the same or in different 
constructions, 1)* Ady moryv=‘ assured by words;’ 2) morés= 
miouvos: cp. Plato, Laws, vii. 824 B, vuxrepeurny 8€ dpxvor kal mrexrais 
TuoTov pndels ndémore edon pndapod Onpedoa. 

Xpnpacw evyrnv applies, not to the hope, but to the realisation of 
the hope. ‘There is a confusion of object and subject. 


€y@ peév ovv kal TéTE TPATOV Kal viv Siapdxouat py) PETAYVOvaL Das Ta 
mpodedoypeva. 

The words rére mp@roy are not, strictly speaking, applicable to 
wi) petayvavar spas ta mpodeSoypéva. For the original resolution 
must have been passed before it could be repented of. 


padtora dé of py Edy mpopdcer twa Kax&s mowdvres emeE€pxovrat, Kat 
Siddduvtar, tov kivdvvov ipopapevor tod trodeuropevov éxOpod. 6 yap 
pn dv dvaykn ti mabey yaderarepos Siapvyav rev amd Tis ions exOpod. 
~ 8édAvvfa can only be taken as a passive or neuter. It is 1)* an 
allusion, inserted somewhat out of place, to the fate of the Mity- 
lenaeans. | 

Or 2) éme£épyovra kai 8:d\dvvrae May Mean ‘ go on in a desperate 
course of revenge.’ Compare Soph. El. 140,— 

GAN’ ard Tay petpiov én aunyavoy 
Gyos det orevaxovoa diddAAvoat. 

Or 3) kai d:ddAvvras may perhaps be a gloss. 

Or 4) we may adopt the ingenious emendation of Stahl, xat 
diodAdva, ‘they pursue their vengeance even to their enemy's 
destruction.’ 

According to the alternative rendering of the last sentence, 6 
yap pn «rd, given in the English text, the supposition that the 
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Mitylenaeans might have conquered, (xparnoavras tuay above,) is 40. 6. 
now dropped; ydp refers to the general context, not to the words 
immediately preceding ; and the clause which follows, pi Sov dvayxn 
...+ €x6pod is applicable, not to the Athenians, but to the Mity- 
lenaeans, giving an additional reason why they should be punished. 


A great part of Diodotus’ speech is a verbal answer to Cleon, 
whom he pursues throughout. Cp. 42. 2 with 38. 4, 40. 2; 42. 3 
with 38. 2; 43..4 with 37. 5; 44. 1, 2 with 40. 1; 44. 3 with 40. 
8; 46. 1 with 40. 8; 46. 3 with 39. 8; 47. 3, 4 with 39. 6; 47. 5 
with 40. 4; 48. 1 with 40. 2, 3: 


xaArerararoe Se Kat of emt xpnuaot MpooKkarnyopodvres emiderEiv Twa. 42, 3. 
‘But there is. another class (xa‘) who bring a further charge 
(xpoc-), that of making a display of eloquence for a bribe, and 
they are the most difficult to meet.’ xaé arises out of a confusion 
of xaderol Kat of mpooxarnyopovyres and Xoemutatou d€ of mpoc- 


KaTnyopovrTes. 


xpn Se tov pev ayaboy rodirny pn éxpoBobvta rovs avrepodvras GAd Gnd 42. 5. 
tou tcou daiverOar ayewor déyovta, Thy dé cappova médw TO Te Treior4a 
€U Bovdevovre pi) mpoorievar Tysnv, GARG pnd eAaccody tis brapxovons, 
kal Tov pi) TuxdvTa yvouns ody Smas. (nmiody GANG pyd' aripdcew. 
expoBodrra is parallel to dd rod. ivov, ‘ not by intimidation, but 
by fair play.’ The first 4\Ad yndé=‘ but not either,’ ‘but again not :’ 
the second=‘ but not even.’ ; 


ovt@ yap 6 re karopOav jkiora dy emi TH ere perCdvev akwodioba mapa 42. 6. 
yvrouny Tu Kat mpds xapw eyo, 6 Te py emiTvxav dpéyoito TO AbTW, Xapt- 
{dpevds Tt kal adtdés, mpoodyecba Td tAOos. 

xapitsuevos k.7.A. is epexegetic of r@ aire, ‘by the same means,’ 
that is to say, ‘ by imitating his rival’s complaisancy-’ 


dy jets tavavria Spapev, kai mpocéri, qv tis Kat. Gromtedntar Képdous 43. I. 
pev vera, Ta BeArioTa S€ Suws Aeyerv, HOovncarres THs ov BeBaiov Soxjcews 
Tay Kepdav thy pavepay peNXiavy ris méAews apaipovpeda. 

Strictly speaking the word imonrevnra only applies to xépdous Evexa, 
some more general notion obtained from it has to be supplied with 


43. I. 
this more general notion, jv tus Kal vopitnra x.r.A. ‘If a man is sus- 


43. 3. 


43. 5. 


44, 2. 
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ra Bedriora Aeyew. Kaiis to be taken, not with dromrretnra, but with 


pected of receiving money, even although (fv cai) he be thought 
nevertheless (épos, i.e. notwithstanding his receiving bribes) to say 
what is best,’ etc. 


povnv ve wédw dia Tas meptvoias ed Troujoa ek TOU wpodavois ph eLama- 
rhoavra advvarov. 

The absence of the article has caused a difficulty, but pdvnv rédw 
is really the predicate. ‘Athens is the only city which,’ etc. The 
words have been taken to mean, ‘It is impossible to do good with- 
out deception to a city (though it may be possible in the case of 
individuals.’) But Diodotus cannot mean to say this of every state ; 
nor is there any reason why a state should be more subject than an 
individual to these suspicions, nor any hint in the context that such 


-a contrast is intended. 


viv S€ mpds Spyhv Hvtwa TuxnTE €or Gre cpahévres THY TOU meioavros 
piav yrounv tnproite, cal od ras tyerépas adray, ei moddal odaae Euv- 
e&nuaprtov. 

The construction is viv 5¢ pds opynv, mpos fvrwa rixnre Cypcodytes, 
énutodre. For a) if we join mpés dpyny, not with ¢nuwodre, but with oda- 
Aevres, there is a want of point in the words. The meaning is not 
“according to any passion which led you into disaster,’ but ‘accord- 
ing to any passion under the influence of which you punish.’ 
In other words, ‘ You punish, when you have met with a disaster, 
which will sometimes occur, according to the temper of the 
moment.’ And 4) {nysodvres mpds dpynv is a more natural expression 
than odadévres mpds opynv. 


Hy re yap drodyve mavy ddicodvras airovs, ov dia TovTO Kal droKTeivat 
Kehevow, €t pty Evpépov’ Hv re Kal exovrés te Evyyvduns elev, ei rH wddee 
pi ayaboy daivorro. 

iv re kai.,.etev. 1)* qv is used as in the previous clause ; but as 
the alternative of the Mitylenaeans having an excuse is rhetorically 
represented to be the less probable of the two—(‘and even if, 
which I take to be a remote possibility’—) the optative is substi- 
tuted for the subjunctive—in other words there is a confusion of 
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jv &ow and «i etev. No other instance is found in classical Greek 44. 2. 
of the use of #v with the optative, although the converse incon- 
gruity occurs in the use of «i with the subjunctive (ei gvaradow ai 
modes poByOcioar, vi. 21 init.). 

Or 2) we may suppose a corruption of the text; «/ev may be a 
reduplication of the «i following; the various reading «i év rH médex 
for ef r7 mode is found in several MSS. If efev be left out, dcx 
may be supplied. One good MS., the Clarendonianus, reads 
éxovras, which would follow drodjve. 

The aposiopesis is natural where the speaker wants to suggest 
without expressing the opposite and less pleasing alternative; ‘I 
will not say that they are to be acquitted,’ od dia rodro kai pi) aro- 
kreivae keAevow. Cp., although not precisely parallel, iii. 3 med. kai 
qv pev EvpBA 4 meipa—el dé pn, MuriAnvaios ecimeiv x.7.A.: Plato, Rep. : 
ix. 575 D, éay pev éxdvres treixwow—(scil. cadds Eyer) edv S€ pty emerpemy 
9 wodts . . . THY marpida.. . KoAdoerat, and Prot. 325 D. 

Or 3) acomma is placed after Evyyroyns and efey taken in the 
ordinary sense, ‘Be it so,’ ‘let mercy have no place.’ <A way of 
explaining the words equally repugnant to the position and to the 
meaning of efev. Is there any example of an interjection in the 
middle of a sentence in Thucydides ? 


npets Oe ov Sixalducba pds adrovs, Sore tov Sixaiwy Seiv, GAdka Bovdev- 44. 4. 
dpecba mrepi adrav, dros xpyoives Céovow. 
Cp., for the general meaning, Burke, Speech on Conciliation 
with America: ‘At this proposition I must pause for a moment. 
The thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas of jurisprudence. 
.-- It looks to me to be narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary 
ideas of criminal justice to this great public contest. I do not 
know the method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people.’ 
mebukagi TE Emayres Kat idia Kai Snjrooia dpapraverw. 45. 3. 
vé is here expressive and emphatic, ‘Moreover all sin by 
nature, ete,’ ? | 


\ ‘ ay ¥ 4 
kal €ikds TO Tada TOY peylorav adiknudror parakerépas Keioba adras, 45. 3. 
trapaBawopnevwv dé 7G ypdv@ és rdv Odvaror' ai woAAal avjKkovot Kai TOOTO 


duos TapaBaiverar. 


45. 3. 


“AB. 4. 
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rovro refers to Oavaros, but mapaBaivera: is said inaccurately, not of 
death, but of the law which is sanctioned by the penalty of death. 
So apaBavopevav really refers to the idea of a law contamed in 
(nav just above. 


4} roivuy Sewvdrepdv te ToUTOU Séos eiperéov eotiv, } TOdE ye ovdey ericxer’ 
GAN 4 pev mevia dvdykn THY TO\pay Tapéxouca, 7 8 e€ovoia UBper ri 
meovetiav kai ppovnpati, ai 8 adda ~vvrvxia dpyn Tav dvOpdrev, os 
éxdotn tis Katéxerat bm’ dvnkéorou twos Kpelocovos, e&yourw és TovS 
kivduvous. 

rovrov and réde refer to the same antecedent, the fear of death. 
The change is only made to avoid tautology. Cp. for a similar 
variation of the pronoun vi. 61 fin. of & ’A@yvato. épnun dikp Odvaror 
katéyvacay avTou Te Kal Tav per éxetvou: Soph. Ant. 296,— 

TOUTO kal mdAeLs 
mopbei, 768 dvdpas eéaviornow Sdpor. 

dvayxyn and vBpe cat dpovnuars are most naturally explained as 
datives after map¢xovoa. In the third clause 1)* the construction 
changes, épyj tav dvOpdmev, the dative of the instrument after 
éédyovow, the principal verb, taking the place of the participial 


clause dvdyxn thy réApav mapéxouca k.r.A. Observe that in sense. épy7 


45. 6. 


corresponds to the accusatives réApav, mdcoveEiay, and the clause os 
éxdotn tis... kpeirrovos to the datives dvayxy, UBpe, ppovnpat. For 
ToApa and mAcoveEia are passions; dvdykn, DBpis, and dpoynua are the 
fatal powers which overmaster the several évyrvxiar, or conditions of 
life. Or 2) the same construction may be retained, épyy being the 
dative after sapéxyovoa, and some general idea being supplied from 
réApav and mAcove&iav, ‘the several occasions of human life furnishing 
a similar incitement to human passion.’ With tn’ dyyxéorov. twos 
kpetooovos we may then repeat dpyjs. The parallelism of the sense 
is thus less precise, but the parallelism of the grammar more 
complete. 

Thucydides here revels in personification which almost passes 
into allegory. | 

éédyovow, ‘lead them astray,’ or ‘out of the way.’ és rovs xwduvous, 
into the dangers which await them. 


od , - 
kai 9) Toxn em’ adrois ovdery EXaaaoy EvpBddderat és TH emraipew* adoKnTws 


J/ioh 
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yap €orw bre mapiorapevn Kal ex Tav brodecarépwy Kwduvevew Twa mpoaye, 45, 6. 
3 kal ovx jocov ras médets dom Tept Tay peyloTwv, éNeuvepias 4 GAdwv 
dpxis, kal pera mavrwv exaoros droyiorws emi mréov Tu auTav eddEacer, 

There is far more MS. authority for adréy than for atrév. rm abrav, 
; ‘some of these seductive aims,’ ra peéeyora, éAevbepia, and dpyn. 
} For the expression te adréy cp. i. 83 fin. ofmep S€ kal rev droBa- 
4 _vdvrav Td mréov er dudédrepa tis airias EEopuev, obrou kat Kal Hovxiav Te 
aitav mpoidopev. Cp. also v. 26 fin., vi. 92 init. 

jpiv te Twas ov BXABn Samavay KaOnpevors did 7d avpBaroy, Kal hv 46, 3. 

ELopev modu, epOapperny mapadaPeiv, Kai rns mpoaddou Td Aourdy am’ adits 
4 oréper Oat $ 
Cp. Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America: ‘A further 
objection to force is, that you zmpatr the object by your very en- 
deavours to preserve it. The thing you fought for is not the thing 
which you recover ; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed 
: in the contest. Nothing less will content me than whole America. 
I do not choose to consume its strength along with our own; 
because in all parts it-is the British strength that I consume.’ 


dpav Oras és tov emevta xpdvoy perpiws KoAdovres Tats médcow eLopev és 46. 4. 
xpnudrav Adyov icyvotoas xpjoba. : 
‘In respect of money,’.or ‘if money be taken into consideration.’ 


od viv ravavria Sparres, iv triva édeUepov Kai Bia dpydpuevor cixdras 46, 5. 
mpos abTovopiav dmocravra xeipwoadpeba, xaderrds oidueba xpivar Tipwpei- 
aba xpi dé rods édevOepous ovK adiorapévous opddpa Koddtew k.T.r. 

ehevOepos here signifies something less than adrévopos, and refers 
either to all the allies of Athens or only to those who, like the 
Lesbians, furnished ships but did not pay tribute. Cp. note on 
i. 19 in the English text. In iii, 39 init. however Cleon, who is 
exaggerating the case against the Mitylenaeans, calls them airdvopor, 
Both words are used by Thucydides to distinguish the independent 
from the tributary allies of Athens. Cp. iii. 10 fin. jpeis d€ abrd- 
vouot 51) dvres Kal eAevOcpor TH dvdpari: vi. 85 med. (where eAevbépas is 





the stronger term,) kal yap rods éxet Evppdxyous os exacror xpyoipor 


' é&nyotpeba, Xtouvs pév kat MnOvuvaiovs vedv mapoxy abtovdpous, tods dé 





49. I. 


AQ. 2. 


AQ. 4. 
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. To\Aov’s xpnparav Badrepoy opG, aAovs S€ Kai wavy Eeheubepws Evp- 


paxoovras, and vii. 57 init, of dw Evppayxias avtdvojsot. 


kai TovTO TOAA® ~Evppopwrepoy iyyotpat és thy KdbeEw ris apyns, éxdvras 
pas adicnOjvat, 7) Sikaiws ols pr Set SrapOeipar* Kal rd KAéwvos 76 avrd 
Sixatov kat Etupopov Tis Tywplas ody ebpioxerar év ate duvardv bv Gua 
ylyver Oa. / 

év a’r, ‘in the course advised by Cleon,’ referring either 1) to 4 
tiywwpla, OF 2) to dixaiws obs pr Set ScapOcipa. For the neuter in 1) ep. 
vi. 82 fin. SovActay b€ adroit re €BovAovTo Kal jpiv Td abTS emeveykeiv: V. 27 


init., and iii. 45. 3 quoted above, kai toito dues mapaBaiverat. 


pnbacdv S€ tav ywopay Tovrev pddtota ayrumddoy mpds ddAnAas, of 
’AOnvaior 7AOov pev és ayava Spws tis SdEns Kal eyévovro ev TH xeiporovia 
dyxoparo, exparnoe Se 7 Tov Aroddrov. 

Spyos, ‘in spite of the change of feeling,’ or reaction, already de- 
scribed, ili. 36; and also in spite of Diodotus’ speech, the decree 
was not repealed without strong opposition (dyy#pado). There is 
veiled in the words yropndv and dyéy a new form of the old oppo- 
sition between Adyos and épyor, ‘after so much had been said on 
both sides they proceeded to try the issue.’ 


kai tpinpn evOds GdAnv aréoredov Kata orovdyy, OHS pH, POacaons Tis 
Sevrépas, eUpwor SrePOappevnvy tiv wodw* mpoeixe Se pepa Kal vuKri 
padtora, 

Either 1) the words éras pi etpoor diepbappémnyv=sros coowot, 
the nominative to mpoeiye, the first trireme, being implied in @Oacdens. 
But this order of the wordsis harsh. Or 2) through a confusion, or 
to avoid awkwardness, a second pj may have been omitted. The 
text might have run éres ph, py Pardons «.r.A. Compare a similar 
omission of od, where it is necessary to the sense, in vii. 75 med. 
ovk dvev [odk] dAiyor émiBeraopdr. The other readings, érépas, mporépas, 
are clearly corrections. devrépas cannot possibly refer to the first 
trireme. | 


mapa Torovroy péev y MuriAnvyn AGE Kuvdvvov. 


1) A confusion between mapa rocodrov 7\Oev oheOpov and €s rocodroy 


‘\ 
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HAGe xwvdvvov. Or 2) mapa rocodroy kwdivov=es rogovrov Kwdvvov, an 49. 4. 
extension of the local use of mapd. Or 3) xivduvos may bear a 
stronger sense, approaching to that of éAeOpos. Compare note on 

i. 20. 2. Or 4) «wvdvvov may be a genitive of respect, and not par- 

titive or local. 


rovs & adAdous avdpas obs 6 Tdyns dmémepev k.r.A. | 50. 1. 
The disappearance of Paches from the scene is sufficiently 
explained by the fact of which Plutarch (Nicias, vi.) has pre- 
served a record, viz.*that he drew his sword and killed himself 
when brought before the dicastery to give an account of his conduct 
as general, a statement which is confirmed by the epigram of 
Agathias (a.p. 570) narrating the prosecution instituted against 
him by the two Mitylenaean women whom he had violated after 
killing their husbands. 


€Bovrero dé Nexias tiv pudrakyy adrdbey dv’ EAdocoves Trois ’"A@nvaiois Kai 51, 2. 
pu) Grd Tod Bovddpov kal THs Sadapivos eivar, Tobs re MeNoTOvvyGious, STrWS 
ph mova. exmdous airddev AarOdvovres Tpinpwv re, olov Kal rd mply 
yevdpuevoy, kal Anoray éxropmais, Tols Te Meyapetow dua pydev éomdetr, 

1) The words rots IeAorovynciovs and éras py are dependent on 
rois "A@nvatos thy pudakiy eivar Which =<'rovs ’"AOnvaiovs dudAdocer. 

Or 2)* des pu) movdvra takes the place of pi) moeioba, answering 
to pndev eorreiv below. The change gives emphasis and liveliness. 

ré before IeAorovynciovs is connected with the following ré in rois 
te Meyapedow, the clauses rovs re HeAorovynoiovs and trois re Meyapedow 
being subordinate, not parallel, to that which has preceded. 


ehav otv Gnd Tis Nucalas mpdrov dv0 mipyw mpoéxorte pyxavais &k 51, 3, 
Oaddoons kai tov omdovv és Td perakd Tijs vngov édevOepwoas, &mwerelxile 
kal 7d ék Tis Hrelpou, # Kara yépupay Sid revdyous émBonbeva Hv TH mow 
ov word duexovon ths Hreipov. as S€ rovro eLeipyacavto ev Huépats dALyats, 
dorepov 51) kat év TH vow TeiXos éyKaTadumav Kal ppoupay avexapynoe TS 
orpar@. 

The island being now joined to the continent, it is impossible to 
identify the localities exactly. We are therefore dependent for our 
knowledge of the geography mainly on the words of Thucydides, 
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from which we may gather that the island of Minoa was divided 
from the mainland by a channel, crossed at one point where it was 
shallow by a bridge, and defended at another by two towers pro- 
jecting into the sea, possibly one on either side of the channel. But 
their position is not esac described unless mpoéyovre be taken 
with dé Nicaias. 
For éAov pnxavais cp. the Aristophanic burlesque, Birds, 363, where 
Peisthetaerus has entrenched himself behind the pot and kettle,— 
& coparar’, ed y dvedpes adTo kal orp nee: 
tmepakovrifes ov y dn Nixiay tais pnxavais. 
dnd tis Nicatas, either 1)* ‘on the side of Nisaea,’ or 2) after 
mpoéxovre, ‘ projecting from Nisaea,’ and therefore on the opposite 
coast. But the order of the words is unfavourable to 2). dmereiyife 
kat ro €k ths Ameipov, 1)* ‘he fortified the side of the island nearest 


_ to the mainland,’ the words being opposed to the previous clause, 


52. 2. 


ehav ov... €devOepwoas. Nicias turned his attention first to one 
side of the’ island and then to the other. 

Although Nisaea was itself on the mainland,.7d é& ris jmelpov 
may very well be opposed to dé rjs Nioaias. For the island is 
likely to have approached the mainland more nearly at the point 
where they were connected by a bridge over the marsh, or by a 
bridge and a way through the marsh, than at Nisaea. 

It is also possible 2) that the fortification may have been con- 
structed, not on the island, but on the mainland, whieh would have 
given the Athenians a greater command of the country onthe other 
side of the channel. A better meaning is thus given to xai before 
€v tj vno@, the fortification on the island being then opposed to the 
fortification on the mainland. Otherwise «ai must go with the 
whole clause, €v ri vyo@ reixos éyxatadirey, as in the English text. 

From the present appearance of the coast it can only be gathered 
a) that Nisaea lay to the east of the island, where remains of ancient 
buildings are still found, 4) that a mole ran out from the island 
towards Nisaea. On this, one or both of the ‘ two projecting 
towers ’ may have stood. 


mpoonépmes S€ adrois knpuxa Aéyovra, et Boddovrat Tapadsoivar TH 
moAw Eéxdvres Tois Aakedatpoviots Kai Sixacrais éxeivois xpyoacGat, rous Te 


adixovs Koddlew, mapa Sixny de ovdeva, 
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The construction adopted in the English text is that of Arnold, 52, 2. 
who supports it by iv. 37, exnpvédv re ei BovAowro ra Sma. rapadodvat 
kai adds adrods ’AOnvaiois, Sore Bovdedoar 6 ti dv exeivors Sonn. ‘He 
sent a herald to say, “ Are you willing?”’ i.e. to ask if they were 
willing. All the infinitives depend on BovAovra, and the subject of 
kodd¢ew is understood from ékeivos, Cp. also v. 115 med. éxnpvéav 


a eS al 


dé, ef ris Botderat mapa oa ’AOnvaiovs Ayiter Oat. 


a 


Thy perv mapadoow rhs médews, & Aaxedarpdviot, murtevoaytes bpiv émom- 58. I. 
odpeba, ov rordvde Sixny oidpevor beEew, vopywwrepay S€ tiva €oecOa, Kai 
év Sixactais obk év GAdois Sefdpevor, dowep Kal eopev, yeveoOar 7 Spiv 
Hyovpevor Td toov pastor dv péper bar. 
éonep kal ¢opev has been sometimes erroneously connected with 

€v @Adus. ‘We accepted you and not others for our judges, but 
we are in the hands of others ;’ or, as the Plataeans say below, ‘ we 
fear that we are sacrificed to the Thebans.’ But the Lacedaemo- 
nians are really the judges of the Plataeans, and this point of view 
is maintained throughout the speeches, both of the Plataeans and of 
the Thebans. To obtain the proper sense for éomep kai écpév, 
: deEduevoe must be taken in close connection with jyovpevo. Either 
1)* the words &v Stcacrais ... 4 ipiv are subordinate to Fyovpevr. . . 
gépecOu, ‘ thinking that we should best secure justice by accepting 
you as our judges, as indeed you are.’ (defduevor= érrerdy edeEdpeba.) 
Or 2) Hyovpevn is epexegetic of deEduevor, ‘accepting you as our 
judges because we thought,’ etc. The Plataeans complain, not that 
they have not received the judges whom they desired, but that the 

_ judges whom they have received are partial. 


TEKpaLpOmEVvoL TpOKAaTHYopias TE Nav ov mpoyeyernuerns 7 Xp? avreméiv, 5B. 2. 
GAN’ abrol Adyov nrnodpeba, 5 Te emepornua Bpaxd dv, o Ta pev &nOA 
dmokpivacOar évaytia yiyverat, 7a O€ Wevda Edeyxov eyet. 

Either 1) ra ddn@) may be dependent on droxpivacda. ‘To answer 
this question truly is adverse to our interests,’ évavria being used 
instead of évarriov, by assimilation to dAn6j. 

Or 2) droxpivacOa may be taken as epexegetic of ddAné7. * The 
truth, if we answer what is true, is opposed to our interests.’ 


xal dédipev ovxt pi) mpokarayvdvres jay Tas apetds jooous eiva tov 53. 4. 





53. 4. 
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ipetépwv 2ykAnua avrd motte, GdAG pr GAdors Xd pw hepovtes emi dveyva- 
apevny Kpiow Kkabiorapeba. 

ras dpetas jooous eva «tA. Not as the words are taken by 
Gdller and Arnold, ‘that our services to you are less than your own,” 
for thus tiperépwv has no proper meaning, but simply ‘that our 
virtues are less than your own,’ cp. ili. 57 init. 

It is doubtful whether yapw dépovres refers to the Plataeans or to’ 
the Thebans; whether the words mean 1) ‘that we are being 
sacrificed to gratify others,’ or 2)* ‘that you, to confer a favour on 
others, are sacrificing us.’ 2)* is in accordance with the use of 
the expression which invariably has an active and not a neuter 
sense, but the construction is harsh, xdpw éepovres, although 
so near the verb xaftorepea, being a ‘nominativus pendens.’ When 
the doubt lies between an unusual meaning of a word or phrase 
and a harsh construction, the latter is in Thucydides the more 
probable. It may be further remarked that xdpw géepovres naturally 
refers to the same subject as mpoxarayvdrres. 

Compare, for the thought, Isocr. Plataicus (xiv.) 67, évOvpeiode 
8 bre Aaxedatpoviov peylotny eroveioGe katnyopiay Ste OnBaios xaprCopevor, 


Tois Tav ‘EAAnvev mpoddrats, Nuas Tors evepyéras diépOerpay. 


Kal mpodovvat avrovs ovKért Hv Kady, GAAws Te Kal ods ed mabay Tis KOL 
avros Seopevos mpoonydyero Evpydxovs Kai ToduTetas peTedaPev. 

xai before airdés 1) connects ed rabev with airis Seduevos, OF 2)* 
answers to the «ai following, and connects spoonyayero Evppdyous 
with qodureias perédaBev. Either 1) ‘especially when, having ex- 
perienced good at their hands, and at our own request, we had 
been made their allies and shared in the privileges of their city,’ 
or 2)* especially when we had experienced good at their hands, 


~ and, at our own request, had not only been made their allies, but 


also shared in. the privileges of their city ;’ modcretas perehaBev 
answers to airés Seduevos, ‘have gone out of our way to ask for 
protection and in return have received the rights of citizenship.’ 
But according to 1) ma@av, being closely connected with Seopévos, 
must refer to a time previous to that of the alliance (xpoonyayero), 
whereas we never hear of any earlier benefit conferred by the 
Athenians upon the Plataeans. According to 2) maéov may be 
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defended as the historic aor. (see note on iv. 112. 1), The kindness 55. 3. 
shown by the Athenians will then be their ready reception of the 
Plataeans into their alliance. | 

The speaker implies that the Plataeans already possess the rights 
of Athenian citizens: but if so they must have been admitted to 
them before the fall of Plataea, probably at the time of the original 
alliance, cp. iii. 63 init. éeyéveoOe emi rH iperépa tipwpia, as daré, 
"AOnvaiwy Etppuxor Kal woXirat, 

This earlier connection of Plataea with Athens was ignored, or 
at any rate is not mentioned, by Isocrates, whose Plataean oration 
contains many reminiscences of Thucydides. He speaks of rights 
of intermarriage and of Plataean citizens who were descended from 
freeborn Athenian women (§ 54). But whether he is referring to | 

| the times before or after the fall of Plataea is uncertain. If the 
earlier connection existed, it probably extended no further than to 
such privileges as émyapia and éyxrnois. It is remarkable, and 
strikingly illustrates the hold which the mere name _ of their native 
. city had upon Hellenes, that the Plataeans, who had been made 
Athenian citizens, should within a few years have thought it worth 
while to reestablish their ruined home. 


OnBator S€ wodAa pév kal Gra Huds |dixnoav, 76 S€ TeheuTatov adroit 5G. I. 
Etnore 80 Garep kal rade mao yopev, 

d:’ dep need not be taken with rd _redevraiov, which stands as an 
accusative absolute at the beginning of the sentence; ‘and as for 
their latest crime, 1) you yourselves are well aware what are the 
causes of our present misfortunes.’ Or 2) putting a comma after 
Einore, 80 dmep may be connected with a 7dicnoay yuas supplied from 
the previous clause after vere. Poppo would read 8’ dep, but 
the plural dxep answers better to the plural rdée. 

kai before raSe answers to «ai before d@Ada, ‘ besides our old 
‘wrongs, these fresh sufferings.’ 


ei yap TO avrixa Xpyowed jpadv re kal exeivoy Tohepwiy rd Sikaov 56, 1, 
Anweabe «.7.A. | 

For Anpeode in the sense ‘to conceive of’ cp, note on 59. 1 
infra. 





56. I. 


56. 5. 
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The dative xpnoyué may be explained as the dative of measure, 
similar to that following cixd{ew, ora6pacOau, etc. ‘For if you are 
going to measure justice by the rule of your own expediency.’ The 
two dative cases connected by the same article and by ré, kai, 
forcibly express the double aspect of the motives by which the 
Lacedaemonians were influenced. 


oi pr Ta EYppopa mpds thy ehodov abtots dodadeia mpdacortes. 


For the other reading, ra Edpdopa adrois, cp. note on English text. 


kairot xp7 TavTa mept TOY a’T@v Spolws haiverOat yryvwokovras, Kal Td 
Evphépov py GdXo te vopioa 7} Tdv Evppdywv trois dyabois Grav det BéeBarov 
Thy xdpw tis dperiis €xwor, cal Td Taopautixa mou tiv dpeAupov 
KaQiorhra.. 

These words, though in form general, are really aimed at the 
Lacedaemonians. ‘You ought to show that you do not entertain 
different opinions of us at different times, when our conduct is the 
same. You should remember 1)* that true expediency is nothing 
but the manifestation of a lasting gratitude to good allies, com- 
bined with a proper regard to one’s own immediate interests, 
—with ¢xyeor supply from gaiveoOa, ‘men in general ;’ 2) or rav 
Evppdyov oi ayaboi being made the subject of ¢yoe.,—‘that true 
expediency is only this, when, in our relations with good allies, 
they are sure of a return for their goodness, while (as a matter of 
course) our own immediate interests are sufficiently secured.’ 

The second clause, though parallel in form to the first, is in 
reality a limitation thrown in by the way, and the undue emphasis 
which it gains by parallelism is softened by the indefinite particle 
wov= ‘although at the-same time there must be some regard paid 
to one’s immediate interests.’ There is no need to read éxovou, 
which is feeble, and spoils the rhythm of the sentence. 

The MSS. vary between 7jyiv and tpiv, The sense of qyiv is 


general : if we read tpi there is a return from the general to the. 


particular ; i.e. to the case of the Lacedaemonians. 

In the last clause apéAqov seems to be substituted for Evudépov 
merely in order to avoid tautology. ‘ Your true interest is to com- 
bine gratitude to good allies with your own immediate interest.’ 
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dpare ditws wy ovk dmodéEovra dvdpay ayabav mépi, adrods dyuelvous 57, 1. 
évras, amperes Te émuyvavan. 

entyvava. eént- implies that the Lacedaemonians are going out of | 
their way to pass sentence on the Plataeans. Cp. i. 70 init. ra imdp- 


Xovrd te cae, kal Emryvdvar pndév, kal épyw oide rdvaykaia é&ixéo Oar. 


oirwves Midov re kparnodyroy a&mwddipeba Kal viv év ipiv rois mp 57. 3. 
rrdras OnBalov joodpeba, kal dv0 dyavas tods peylorous iméornper, 
TéTe pév tiv médw ei py mapéedoper Bo ora ee a viv S€ Oavarov 
Kpiveo Oa. 

‘Who after the Persians had the upper hand (i.e. after Ther- 
mopylae, when the Persians gained possession of Boeotia) were in 
a state of ruin,’ or ‘ were all but ruined.’ 

tore pev k.7.A. These words refer, as Arnold rightly remarks, 
not to some ‘fancied danger of starvation’ in the Persian war, but 
to the recent siege. Cp. infra, 59 fin. eiAdpueba yap dv Aiud TeAevtioat. 
rére=‘just now.’ Cp. note on viii. 62. 3. 





kairot Gfvo0pév ye Kal Oey evexa tov Evppayixay tore yevopévev kal ris 58. I. 
dperns ths és tods “EdAnvas kapPOjvat ipas Kal perayveva, et te bird 


OnBaiwv eneiaOnre, Thy tre Swpedy dvtamaTAGaL avrovs pi) Kreivew ods ju) 


: 


piv mperet, odppovd Te dvtt alcxpas Koptoacbar xdpw, Kal wn, yor) - 
ddvras GdXots, Kakiay adrods dvTiaBelv. 

dytararjoa. The Thebans request the Lacedaemonians to 
slay the Plataeans. The Lacedaemonians are supposed to make a 
counter request to the Thebans that they shall not be asked to slay 
the innocent. 

cappova te ayti aicxpas Kopioacba xdpw. It is not clear whether 
xdpis refers 1) to the gratitude which would be shown by the 
Plataeans in return for an honourable compliance with their wishes 
on the part of the Lacedaemonians, contrasted with the gratitude 
shown by the Thebans for a dishonourable compliance; or 2)* to 
3 the honourable boon to be granted by the Thebans, contrasted 
with the dishonourable boon which the Lacedaemonians, if they 
slay the Plataeans, will grant to them, ‘to receive an honourable 
boon instead of (granting) a dishonourable one.’ According to 2)* 
the language is somewhat inaccurate, since xopicavda does not 
apply to aicxpas xdpuros. But the sense obtained is more forcible. 

VOL. II. ) 
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58.1. KopicacOa, dvria8eiy are parallel to dvramaurjcat, not to pi) kreivery, 
and follow d&odper. 


58. 4.  éripapev xara eros éxaorov Sypogia éoOjpact re Kal rois dows vopipors. | 
Either 1)* with offerings of garments, or 2) more probably with 
mourning garments, i.e. used in processions. ‘These are not said | 
to be offered like the fruits of the earth, and there is no evidence 1 
for the practice of offering garments to the dead. For the case of . 
Periander (Herod. v. 92. 28, 29) is exceptional. It is true that 
the explanation ‘garments worn in processions’ goes beyond the 
natural meaning of the words in a prose author. Cp. however 
Aesch. Eum. 1028,— 
howKoBarros evdurois éoOjpact 
TLare. Fe | 
And Plutarch (Aristid. xxi), a good authority on Boeotian matters, 
preserves the fact that in his own time, on the sixteenth day of j 
the month Maimacterion, the commemoration still continued, at 
which the chief magistrate of the Plataeans, wearing a purple 
garment and carrying a funeral urn, led the procession, sword in 
hand, through the city to the tombs of the fallen. 


59.1. eicacba dé cai émixracbqva tH youn olkto odppove AaBdvtas, p17) 
év recodpeba pdvoy Sewdrntra Katavoovvras, GAN’ oiol te dy dvres maOower, 
kat ds dotdOuntov rd tis Evupopas, Otwi wor av kal avatio Evurécor. 

oixre cappom, ‘by reasonable compassion ;’ reasonable, a) be- 
cause we are innocent, 4) because all men are liable to the same. 
A favourite strain of reflection among the Greeks; cp. Soph. Aj. 
1D cote 





errouxreipo S€ viv 
dvornvoy epras, Kaimep dvra Sucpern, 
SOovver’ arn ovykaréfeverat KaKy, 
ovdey 7d TovTou paddov # Todpdv oKorav. 

1)* otkr@ cappou is the dative of the instrument after émxdacOjvat. 
The construction being weakened by the interposition of tr youn 
is supported by AaBdvras, ‘ be softened by pity, taking pity,’ like 
ayyedre & Spx mpooriGeis, ‘tell him with an oath, adding an oath,’ 
Soph. El. 47. 

Or 2) AaBdvras may mean ‘taking,’ i.e. ‘regarding’ our case with 
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pity. Cp. iii. 38 med. od 15 dpacbév mordrepoy dyer AaBdvres 4} 7d HQ. 1, 
dxovoOév: ili. 56 init. e& yap tO airixa xpynoin@ tpay te kal ékeivor 
mrodepio 7d Sikavoy AnWeorOe k.7.A.: Vi. 53 fin. wdvta drdmrws . éAdpBave. 
Cp. also iv. 17 med., vi. 27 fin., vi. 61 init. 

as doraOunroy x.r.d.. ‘How uncertain it is on whom the hand of 
misfortune may fall, however («ai) undeserving he may be.’ 


jmets TE, OS mpérov jpiv kal os H xpeia mpodye, aitoupeba tas, Oeors BY. 2. 
Tovs 6uoBepious Kal Kowods Tav “EAAnvav éemBowpevor, TeiTar TADE, mpode- 
popevor Spkous ols ot tratépes Spay Gpooay pi) dpvnpovety, ixérar yryvo- .- 
peOa tuav trav marpdav rdpev, kal émixadovpeOa Tods Kekunkdras ph 
yevéoOar b7d OnBaiors, pndé trois €xOicras pidrarot dvres mapadoOjvat, 

" mpoepdpevor ..+ p) Gpuynuoveiy may be taken either 1) with the 
preceding, or 2) with the following words. 

1) ‘Calling upon the Gods whom the Hellenes worship at 
common altars, we entreat you, at the same time appealing to the 
oaths which your fathers swore, to be persuaded by us, that is not 
to forget those oaths :—we are suppliants at the sepulchres of your 
fathers,’ etc. ju) duvnpoveiv is governed by airovyeba, and is a further | 
explanation of meioa rdde. The anacoluthon is to be accounted 
for a) by the passion of the sentence, 4) by the intervention of a 
participial clause, which makes it easier for the writer to lose sight 
of the preceding finite verb. | 

Or 2) the whole clause from mpodepéuevo. down to mapadoOjvat 
may be an explanation of rade, the asyndeton being accounted for 
by the explanatory nature of the words. (Cp. note on iii. 37. 2.) 

‘We entreat you to grant our request, and our request is 
this:—appealing to the oaths which your fathers swore, that 
they would not forget them’ (or, with a change of subject, ‘and . 
beseeching you not to forget them) we become suppliants at 
your fathers’ tombs,’ etc. dyvnpoveiy may follow either épooay or 
mpobepdpevot. 

meioat Tdde, lit. ‘that we may persuade you of these things.’ py 
yéver Oa, scil. jyas. 


TH pEevToL abTH iS€a Vorepov idvrav *AOnvaiwy émi rods "EAAnvas, pdvous 62, 2. 
ad Bowwray drrixicat, kairo. oxéypacde, év olw elder Exdrepor yay TodTO 
~~ 
empagay, 
O 2 
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62. 2. . tH avrh idea, ‘in the same manner,’ or ‘on the same principle ;” 
cp. vi. 76 med. rH S€ adry iS€q exeivd re Erxov kal ra evOdde viv 
TELP@VTAL, 

ev ow cider: eidos from the general sense ‘form’ may mean either 
‘state of things,’ as here and in viii. 90 init. of d€ ray rerpaxociav 
padiora évavriot bytes TH ToLovT@ etder, or ‘mode of action,’ as in vi. 
77 fin. épavres airods emt rovro rd eldos tpemopevous, Gore Tovs per 


Adyos Huev Stiordvat x.7.A., Viiil. 56 init. 


62.3. dmep d€ €or vdpors pev kd’ TO wppoveotatw évavtTidtarov. 
‘That which is most opposed to the laws and to the idea of 
moderation,’ or ‘to the most perfect form of government.’ 


62. 4. kal oboe idias Suvdpers eAmicavres rt paddov TxHoEW K.TA. 
The absence of the article shows that idias is to be taken closely 
with oxjoew, ‘that they would have a still stronger hold on power 
for themselves.’ 


63. 1. as dé ipeis paddAdv re ndunxare Tods "EAAnvas Kat apart €oTe Bis 


Cnpias. 
Cp. note on ii, 40. r. 


63. 1, ovKovv xpnv Ta mpds Has povoy bpas emdyeoQar adrovs, kal pi Evvercévar’ 


per avtay adXots. 


Poppo reads érdyeoOa for irdyecOa, against the authority of nearly 
every MS. The change however seems to be required by the SCL 


and is supported by emnydyeoe infra. 


63. 3. Kal Aeyere ws aloxpdy fy MpodoGvar Tods evepyéras* Tord S€ ye aloxuov 


kal adicotepoy Tovs mavras “EAnvas kaTtampodobvar. 


The stronger word xatampododva is reserved for the greater. 


offence.: 


63. 4. ipeis pev yap ddixovpevor adtovs, as are, emnydyerbe, Tots Se ddikovow 


dddous ~vvepyot xaréornre. xalror Tas dpotas xdpitas py) dvrididdvae 


aicypoy paddov } tas pera Stxarcoovwns pev dpewdnOcioas, és ddixiay de 


arrod.dopevas. 
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. tpeis pev yap w7r.A. ‘You say that you summoned them to your aid 63. 4. 
when you were wronged, but you became the accomplices of the 
wrong doers.’ It is better to take rots ddicodor generally than in the 
sense of ‘them when they were doing wrong.’ For although the 
article followed by é¢ is constantly used for the demonstrative (see 
note on iv. 33. 2), yet here an opposition would be introduced 
between adrovs and rots 8¢, which really refer to the same persons. 

tas dpoias xdpiras, favours or obligations which are attended by 
no inequality, because they were honourably conferred and can be ~ 
honourably returned. ‘It is dishonourable not to repay honourable 
obligations; but .the reverse of dishonourable not to repay those 
which are justly due but cannot be honestly repaid.’ 

Cp. ov tony adrois tiv xdpw ayrarédore supra, and also iii. 58 
init. cappord re dyti aicypas xouicacOa xdpw. It is true, as Poppo 
observes, that the xdps here is different from the xapis spoken of 
in c. 58 init. But the mention of xdpis in the speech of the 
Plataeans may have suggested to the mind of Thucydides the 
repetition of the thought in a different connection. 


dnAdv tre erouoate ovdé rére THv “EAAnvev Evexa pdvot ov pndicavres, 64, I. 
GAN’ Ste ovs "AOnvaior, Spets BE Tois pev rad’ra Boudpevor sroreiy, rois 8¢ 
ravaytia. 
| With tpets S€ BovAcuevor supply either 1)* d9Aov eroujoare or 2) dpdov 
érouoare ov pndicavres. tois dé, either 1)* the Thebans, or 2) the 
Hellenes exclusive of the Athenians. In the latter case the speaker 
is chiefly thinking of the conduct of the Plataeans, not in the 
Persian war, but in more recent times. 


| €Boddovro Tovs re ipav xelpous pnkere pGov yeverGa., Tovs Te ducivous BB, 3. 
ra afta exew, capponorai dvres THs yyopns, kal Tay C@pdrev tiv wow 
ovk G&AdoTpiodrytes, GAN’ és rHv Evyyéveray oikevodvTes. 

paddov x... 1) ‘Should no longer be bad instead of good’ 
(uadror, scil. 7) dyabovs): or 2)* ‘should no longer go on growing 
worse and worse’ (yaAXov xeipovs). cappomorai dvres KT. ‘In- 
tending to reform your principles, and not to alienate (or estrange) 
Plataea from your persons (i.e. from her citizens, by death or 
exile), but to bring her back into the circle of her kindred.’ 
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65. 3. ddrorpiodvres is joined with ray cepdrer, but’in its opposition to 
oixetotvres is to be taken absolutely. 


66.2. «i dpa kai edoxodpev tT dvemetéotepov mpata od pera Tod TANOoUS bpav' 
evedOdvres, Ta pev Gpora od« avraméSore Huiv, wHTe vewrepioar epye, Adyous 
re Teigew wore eLedOeiv, emibeuevor S€ mapa thy EvpBaow «k.t.dr. 

veotepioat and meioew are both explanatory of dvoa, the indefinite 
or negative notion taking the aorist and the affirmative the future. 
In the future meioew the simple fact seems to be expressed as an’ 
intention. See English text, and compare for similar uses of the 
future iv. 9 fin. odior dé rod reiyous ratty dabeveardrov dvros, émi-' 
ondoacOa avrovs ryeiro mpoduphoecOar: iv. 126 fin. rod re es xeipas 
€NOeiv muordrepov 7d exhoPicew jas dxuwdives Hyodvra* éxeive ‘yap av 
mpd tovrov éxpavro, where in the same way the negative rod... 
edGeity is expressed by the aorist and the affirmative 76 éxpoBycew 
by the future. 





67.1. Kat ravra, & Aaxedaydnor, rovrou evexa éreEnOoper Kai imép bpov Kat 
jpav, wa ipeis pev cidfjre Stxatws airdv katayvwodpevor, jets 8é ere 
SOLWTEPOY TETLLWPNPLEVOL. 

katayvoodpevo: refers to the sentence which the Lacedaemonians, 
are about to pass on the Plataeans, reripwpnuevor to the vengeance. 
which the Thebans have already taken upon them by assisting to. 
capture their city, and by urging their execution. Cp. § 5 infra,. 
ovk avtarroddvres viv Thy tony Tiwpiay’ evvoua yap meicovra, where the 
past and future sufferings of the Plataeans are similarly blended. 
: nueis S€ Ett doiwrepoy TeTiwwpnuéevor is to be construed, not with 
eiSapev Supplied from eidpre, but with some verb like gawapeda, i. e. 
the passive of «iddpev, ‘that it may be shown how righteous has 
been our vengeance.’ Probably the change in construction has. 
arisen from the desire to combine antithesis in the form of the, 
sentence with conciseness. 





67.6, ov. Adyav Tos ayavas mpoOnoovres, GAN Epyov, dv dyabav pev dvrov: 
Bpaxeia % amayyedia apxei, épaptavop.évav d€ Adyou Erect Koopnbevres 
mpokadippata yiyvovrat. 

dpapravopéver 8é, scil. Zpyav, like jyapryén 6 mois, ii. 65 fin. 
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GAN’ fv ot Hyepdves, Gomep viv Spets, kehakadcavres mpds Tods Edp- 67. 7. 
TravTas Siayvepas Toujonode, Hoody ris em’ adixos Epyois Adyous Kadovs 
cntnees. 

iv domep viv tyes mononcbe = iy, Somep viv tyeis Ssayvopas morciobe, 
diayvapas Towncwvra, Kepadraiwcarres refers to the shortness of the 
Lacedaemonian question, mpds rods €dpmavras to its being asked of 
all the captives without distinction. 

Here again (cp. note on c. 67. 1) the Thebans consider the qués- 
tion as already involving the condemnation of the prisoners. 


of dé Aaxedaipdmot Sixacrat vopifovres rd emepwrnua odiow dpbds ee, 68. 1. 
el Te €v TH TOU On’ adtav ayabdy memdvOacr, Sidti TSv TE GAdOV Xpdvov 
Héglouv SH9ev adtods Kata Tas maAads Tlavoaviov pera tov Midov amovdas 
novxdgew, Kat Ste Gotepov & mpd Tod TepiTerxiLecOat mpoetxovTo adTois, 
Kowods €ivar Kat’ exelva, @s ovK edeEavTo, iyovpevor tH Eavrdy Sixaia 
Bovrnoe exorovdor Sn tm airdv Kakds memovOéva, adbis rd aitd eva 
Exagrov tmapayayovres Kal épwrayres, el Te Aaxedatpovious kal rovs Evupdyous 
dyabdv év TG mode Sedpaxéres eioiv, Sndére jh) haiev, dadyovres dréxrewvov, 
kal e£aiperov éroinoarto ovdéva, 

tév te GAXov xpdvoy refers to the time between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. The assumption that the Plataeans were 
bound by the treaty made with Pausanias never under any circum- 
stances to fight against the Peloponnesians was regarded by 
Thucydides as a mere pretence (876ev). 

ngiouv ... yovxdgew need not imply a formal request. Such a request 
is certainly mentioned in ii. 72 init., but it is better to refer the 
words to the general attitude of the Lacedaemonians. For the 
imperfect 7&iow and the general expression of time (rév aAdov 
xpévov) indicate not so much a particular occasion as the stand- 
ing offence which the conduct and temper of the Plataeans gave 
to the Peloponnesians. 

The construction of the passage is doubtful. 

Either 1)* ére dorepov is dependent on as od« éde£avro, The ré in 
tdév Te GAXov xpédvor is slightly out of place, for it should have been 
joined with didre: ds otk édefavro answers to dirt AEiovy and gives 
the second reason for the conclusion of the Peloponnesians. 

Or 2) dre dorepor is dependent on 7£iovy jovxdfew adrovs repeated, 


68. x 
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and ws otk édé£avro after ére Uorepoy involves an asyndeton, which is 
concealed by the complexity of the sentence. 

In either case a second mpoetxovro has to be supplied, ére darepor, 
a mpd Tod meptrerxiferOat mpoeixovra adrois, mpoeixovro. 


Or 3) ngiowv jovxdfew adrovis being still repeated before dre, 


- there is a confusion between dre darepor, a mpd rod meprretyiver bat mpoel- 


68. 4. 


69. I. 


xovro avrovs, Kowovs elvat kat’ éxeiva, ovx édé£ayro, and dre Uarepov mpd 
rou mepirerxiCerOat mpocixovro avrois Kowvous eivat Kat ékeiva, Os ovK ed¢£avro. 
Or 4) placing a comma after ére dorepor, os may be a resumption 
of dre, the clause & mpd rod mepirerxiferOu x.r.A. being the remote 
accusative after ¢Séfavro: ‘and when, in reference to the offers 
which they made, when I say they did not receive these offers.’ 
Lastly, and this is the simplest explanation, 5) as ovx éd£avro 
may depend on the clause which follows, jyotpevor: x.7.d., rather than 


upon vopiforres x.t.A., Of which it is the resumption. 


oxedov S€ Te Kal Td Edpaov wept TAarady of Aaxedaydmor otras 
drorerpappeévor eyévovtro OnBaiwy evexa, vouifovtes és Tov méAeuov avTovS 
Spr. tote Kabiotdpevov apedipous eivat. Kal Ta pev kara TAdracay eter 
Tpito Kat évernKoote, éreid7 "AOnvaiwy Evpyaxor eyévoyto, ovrws érehev- 
TNOEV. 

oxeddy Sé te kat rd EvYprav=‘ pretty nearly throughout the whole 
affair,’ or ‘all through the whole affair:’ cai adds emphasis to rd 
fipray. oxedév 71, though in form qualifying, is not so in meaning, 

apr. tére, cp. note on ili. 3. 1. 

éreu tpito «.7.A. The a prior? reasons urged by Mr. Grote 
(Part ii. ch. xxxi. ad fin.) against the date here assigned to the 
alliance of Plataea and Athens (519 s.c.), and partly inferred from the 
narrative of Herodotus (vi. 108), have a good deal of weight. But 
they can scarcely be allowed to counterbalance the express and 
particular statement of Thucydides. 


ai d€ tercapdkovra vies Tov IleXoTovynciwy ai AeaBiors BonOoi ehOovca, 

ws tére hedyourar did Tod eAdyous Ex Te Tov "AOnvaiwor EBX Petco Kat 

mpos TH Kpntn xetpac0etoar Kai dw aitis omopddes mpds tiv IeAomdy- 
‘4 , > ” , / Ul 

vycov KatnvéxOnoay, karadap8dvovow ev ty KvAAnvy tpicKaidexa rpinpets 


KT.A, 
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_ wai after xemacOeioa joins the preceding participles 1) with 69. Te 
onopades, =orapeioat, Or 2) placing the comma after. dm’ airs in- 

stead of after omopddes, with dm’ airijs,=Aurodoa airyy, omopddes 

being then closely connected with xaryvéyOnoar. 


| €Bovdovro yap of Aaxedaiudmor, as THs Aé€oBou juaprixecay, wAéov Td 69. 2. 
vauTikov tmoujoavres és THY Képxupay mredoat cracid{oveay, Sédexa pev 
vavol pdvas mapdyvrwv "AOnvaiwy mepi Navrakrov, mpiv S€ méov tu ém- 
BonPijca. ex ray “AOnvav vavrixdy, Stws TpoPOdowor. 

draws mpopbdows follows és tiv Képxupay mActoa. The construc- 
tion would have been clearer if Thucydides had written émws d¢ 
mpopOdowor mpilv mréov te emtBonOnoa ex trav “AOnvav vavtixdv, but the 
present order brings out the connection between dadexa pév vavoi 
and aplv dé mAcov x.T.A. 


T@ pev Aéy@ dxraxociav Taddvray Tois mpogevors Sinyyunpevor. 70. I. 

rois mpo&evors not exactly =tm6 ray mpokéver, but a ‘dativus ethicus’ 
‘bailed on the security of their proxeni,’ that is of Corinthian 
citizens who were the representatives of Corcyra at Corinth. As 
the captives numbered about 250 and the nominal sum required 
was 800 talents, or £192,000, the ransom of each man would 
be 31 talents, or £768. Cp. i. 55 med. where it is said of the 
captives, ériyxavov € kai Suvdyer adrdv of mreiovs mparou dvres tis 
médews. But, as the sum was never intended to be paid, we need 
not, with some of the commentators, discuss the unusual amount 
of the ransom. 


tmadyovow avréiv obrot oi avdpes és Sikny. 70. 3. 
Scil. the conspirators who had returned from Corinth; not, as in 
the English text, the partizans of the Peloponnesians generally. 


(npia dé nal? éxaorny xdpaka éréxeito oTATHp. 70. 4. 
_ The values assigned in the notes on the English text to the 
Corinthian drachma (i. 27 med.) and stater, and to the Aeginetan 
drachma (v. 47. 6; 63 med.) are those usually given on the as- 
sumption a) that the Corinthian drachma was identical with the - 
Aeginetan, 4) that the ratio between the Aeginetan and the Attic 


70. 4. 


70. 5. 


71. 2. 


74. I. 
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drachma was 5:3. MHultsch (Gr. und Rom. Metrologie) denies 
both these statements, and estimates the ratio just mentioned not 
at 5:3 but at 7:5. He would reckon the Corinthian and Aeginetan 
drachma, not at-ls. 4d., but at 6d. (p. 260) and 1s. 1d. (p. 258) re- 
spectively, and the Corinthian stater, not at 2s. 2d, but at 1s. 6d. 
(p. 260). The other view of the ratio between the Attic and 
Aeginetan standard rests on a direct statement of Pollux, iv. 76, 86. 
To this view other, but less direct, statements of ancient writers, and 
the actual weight of coins which have been preserved, are opposed 
(Dict. of Ant. s. v. Pondus ; Hultsch, p. 134 ff.) 


oprdvrav Sé aitav Kal mpos 7a iepa ixer@v KabeCopévor Sia mAHOos THs 
Cnpias, Sas tagdpevor dwodaow, 6 Lebias (ervyxave yap Kai Bovdjs dv) 
meider, Sote TH vow xpyoacGa. of F ererdy TO te vdpw ebeipyovto, Kat 
dpa K.T.A. 

ras takdpevor drodaow, ‘That they might pay by arrangement,’ 
or ‘ by instalments,’ lit. ‘fixing’ the times. Cp. i. 101 fin. ypiyard 
re Goa eer drrodobvat avrixa Ta€dpevor Kat TO AouTOv Hépe, 

7@ vope, either dative of cause or reason, ‘ by reason of the Lae 
or dative of instrument (cp. Herod. ix. 111, ind rod vépou e£epyo- 
pevos). e&eipyovro, ‘ they were prevented.’ Either 1)* generally, ‘ they. 
could do nothing.’ Arnold compares Herod i. 31, éekAnidpeva rH 
&pn, Isocr. Archidamus (vi.) 84, av & dpa wevoOdper ray édridov kal 
mavraxdbev e£eipyopeOa. Or 2) ‘they were prevented from doing. 
what they wanted, i.e. paying by instalments, rod ra£duevor dmododvat. 

Possibly the offenders may have had the care of the sacred wood, 
or grove which surrounded the temple. But of this occasion and 
perhaps aggravation of their offence Thucydides says nothing. 


méprovor O€ Kal és ras "AOnvas evOds mpéoBets mepi te Tay mempaypevav 
Suddkovras, os Evvéedepe, kal rors éxet xaramehevydras meicovras pydev 
dvemirndecov mpadocey, OTwS pr] Tis ETLaTpOp} yevyTat. 

dros pn KT. is to be taken after weicovras, not after mpaocew. 
For the anticipated revolution or reaction would be dreaded, not 
by the refugees at Athens, but by the oligarchs at Corcyra. 


Siadimovons 8 Hpépas waxy adlis yiyverat, 
Scil. the day already mentioned in c. 73. 
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Seioavres 5€ €keivot, put) es Tas ’AOnvas dmomeupbaat, kabifovow é€s To Trav 75. 3. 
Avosxovpav iepdv. Nixdotparos S¢ adrovs dviorn te kal mapeuvOeiro, as & 
ovK trevbev, 6 Sipos mAtobeis eri rH mpopace ravtTy, as ovdey aray tyes 
Siavooupéver TH TOG py Eupmdetv damotia, ra re Oma airav €k Tov oiKiav 
fAaBe kai abt&v twas, ots émétuxoy, ef px) Nexdorparos éxorvee, diePOerpav 
dy, dpavres Se ot Gov Ta yryvdpeva Kabigovew és 7d “Hpaioy ikera, Kat 
yiyvovra ovK éAdooous TeTpakooior. 

TH Tov py Evpmdeiy dmorig. Either 1) the mistrust which was 
shown by their not sailing, or by their reluctance to sail, or 2) py 
being a repetition of the negative in dmoria, ‘ by their mistrustful 
reluctance to sail,’ cp. ii. 49 med. 9 dmropia rod pi novxdgew, ‘ their 
distressing inability to take rest.’ 

avray tivas, probably a few who, unlike the rest, had accepted the 
offer of Nicostratus. of ddd\o, those of the suppliants in the 
temple of the Dioscuri who did not accept the offer of Nicostratus. 
They fled to the temple of Here probably because they considered 
it a holier sanctuary. But it is not easy to see how they could 
have passed safely from one temple to the other, unless under the 
protection of Nicostratus or when the opposite party was not 
watching them. of @\Aoe cannot mean ‘those who had not taken 
refuge in the temple of the Dioscuri,’ for then Thucydides would 
leave unfinished the narrative of the fate of those who had taken 
refuge there. 


of pev ovv IleAorovynoioe tis vuKros evOds Kata Tdxos éxopitovro én’ 81. I. 
oikov mapa Thy yay: 

For similar sneers at the proceedings of Alcidas cp. the narra- 
tive of his expedition to Ionia, especially iii. 33 init. ds y7 éxovaros- 
ov oxnT@v GdAp f Tedorovyjog. 


Kepkupaior 8¢ aicOdpevor tds Te Arrixas vads mpoomdeovoas tds Te Tov 81, 2% 
‘mohepiov oixopuevas, AaBdvres Tovs Te Meoonviovs és thy médAw ifyayov 
mpérepov €€w dvras, kal ras vais mepuTredoa KeAevoarTes, &s eTANPwOUY, 
és Tov “YAaikbv Améva, év Bow mepreKopiLovto, rav €xOpav et rwa AdBorey, 
amékrewvov, kal ek TOY vedv Ooovs Erecay eaBrvat exBiBalovres AmrEXpHvTo, 

The popular party divided their enemies. Thucydides, as his 
manner is, is silent about the incredible perfidy of the Corcyraean 


81. 2. 


81. 3. 


81. 4. 
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democracy, who thus put out of the way the men who had 
volunteered to help them (c. 80 init.), rots re ixéraus jeoav és Adyous Kal 
rois GAdols, Srwas coOnoera 4 modus" Kai Twas aiTav erevaay és Tas vais 
eoBnvat, 

The Hyllaic harbour in which the massacre took place was the 
part of the town most completely in the hands of the democratic 
party (c. 72 fin.), dgixopévns S€ vuxrds 6 pev Shpos és Thy axpdérohw Kai Ta 
peréwpa tis wodews Katadevyer Kal abtod Evddeyels {SpbOn Kal rdv “YAXaiKdy 
Aiweva eiyov. This harbour appears to have been south of the 
town, as we are told that the other harbour was the one facing the 
mainland. The ancient Corcyra.was situated upon the mares 
south of the modern town. 

€v éo@ meptexopifovro. The massacre was the work of a few 
minutes : while the ships were going from one harbour to the other 
the popular party slew any of their enemies whom they caught in 
the town, and when the ships arrived slew the oligarchs who were 
in them. . 

exBiBafovres amexpovro. Nearly all the MSS. read dmexepycar, 
which gives no sense; for we should not be told what became 
of the captives. dmeypavro, the reading of one (Ven.) and found 
in the margin of two good MSS. (Aug. Cl.), and dvexpjcarro, a 
very natural emendation, are both attributed to Thucydides by 
the lexicographers. Neither dmexpévro nor dvexpncavro are found 
elsewhere in Thucydides, which is some reason for assuming that 
one or other of them is the true reading in this passage. One 
inferior MS. (Parm.) has dveypéyro in the margin. 


% 2 cal ? 4a > iA 
kal €k trav Sevdpay tives amnyxovro. 


I. e. ‘from the trees which were in the precinct of the temple.’ 


hpepas Te exrd, ds adixdpevos 6 Evpupedav trais €Enxovra vavol mapéuetve, 
Kepkupaio. pay avray rovs €xOpots Soxodvras eivat épdvevor, Thy pev 
aitiay émupépovtes tots tov Sijpov Katahvouow, dréOavov dé twes kal 
idias €yOpas evexa, Kat GAdow xpyparav odiow ddeopevor tnd tay 
AaBdvreor. 

The stress is upon ry» airiay. The words. rois roy Sipyov xara- 
Avovow express not the fact of the men’s guilt, but the, nature of 


Oo. 
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the charge brought against them, scil. rod rév Sjpov xaradiew. The 81, 4, 
article with xaraAvovow means that the charge which the people 
brought was only applicable to those who aimed at subverting the 
democracy. But the fact was that men were put to death from all 

sorts of motives. 


obras Spy atdos mpodxadpnoe* kal edoge paddop, didte ev rois mpoTn 81, 6. 
eyévero. 

ordois in the first clause is general, ‘revolution,’ but, with eoge, 7 
ordois must be supplied from the sense of the words otras dpi 
ardois mpovywpyce. For ev trois mporn cp. note on iii. 17. 1. 

‘Other revolutions were worse, although this seemed the most 
atrocious because it was the first of them.’ This is the spirit of 
the words édoge padAov x.r.A. And the same point of view is main- 
tained throughout, and is indicated by the expression mpoeroApjOy in 
84 init., and probably by rovavrats dpyais tais mporais éxpyoavro, 85 
init. (although it is possible that these words may refer to the 
second massacre at Corcyra, iv. 47,48). Having-regard to the 
strength of language used by a writer who does not often ex- 
aggerate, we naturally ask, to what does Thucydides refer when, 
after describing every sort of perfidy and cruelty, he speaks of the 
Corcyraean sedition as only the first in a series of similar and even: 
greater horrors? 

The chief disturbances which occurred in the lifetime of Thu- 
cydides were those attending the establishment of the 400 and of 
the 30 at Athens; now in both these, though the oligarchs were cruel 
and arbitrary, great moderation was shown by the party which 
overthrew them. ‘There were also contemporary with Thucydides 
a revolution at Megara (Thuc. iv. 74. 2, see note), referred to 
possibly, but not certainly, by Aristotle, and with a difference 
(Pol, iv. 15. 15, v. 3. 5, 5. 4), in which the aristocracy put to 
death 100 of the democratical party, although they had taken an 
oath to observe an amnesty; a revolution at Argos (Thuc. v. 82); 
at Syracuse (Thuc. viii. 85, Diod. xiii. 63. 75); and at Samos 
(Thue. viii. 21, and later, Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 6, edOds dé kal 4 Gry 
‘EAAds dpeornxes “AOnvaiov peta rv vavpaxiay mAY Sapiov' odror dé 


odayas Tay yropipov moncartes Kareixov tiv méAw). The story told 


81. 6. 
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in Heraclides Ponticus of the cruelties committed by contending 
factions at Miletus (Athenaeus, xii. p. 523), probably relate to 
that earlier time of civil strife which is described by Herodotus, 
v. 28. . 

But none of these revolutions were attended, as far as we know, 
with any special circumstances of cruelty or with the extirpation of 
the opposite party, except those at Argos (cp. Pausanias, ii. 20, 
Diod. xii. 80) and at Samos. It may be observed, however, that 
Thucydides appears in his account of the ordows at Megara to refer 
back to his general description of ordoes. He thus leaves the 
impression that he here means no more than actually occurred at 
Megara. Cp. the language which he uses iv. 74, dpxdécavres riorect 
peydras pydey pynotkaxnoey... Kal rovrav mépt dvaykacavres Tov Shpov 
Wipov havepay dieveykeiv, os kateyvaobnoar, exrewav, With iii. 82 med. kal 
Spxou et ov apa yévowro EvvadXayis, 83 init. od yap fv 6 Stadicwy ore 
Adyos exupos ovre Gpxos HoBepds, 82 fin. pera nov ddixov Karayvoceas. 
There is no trace in Aristotle’s account of revolutions in Greek 
states that exaggerated cruelty generally prevailed. 

We can only reply to the difficulty thus raised that Thucydides 
may have been led away by a real sense of the political evils of 
party, may we say also by a love of rhetoric which for once is too 
strong for him? ‘The picture is aggravated by the horror of 
anarchy in the writer’s mind. In this passage, and perhaps in this 
passage only, he has forgotten the character of a critical historian. 
But it may be suggested that he is writing under the impression 
created by the tyranny. of the Thirty and the revolutions in the 
islands, which were abetted or encouraged by Lysander. Through- 
out the Athenian empire, after the fall of the city, the miseries of 
the allies must have been great, and we find Lysander playing 
much the same part in them which is attributed to the Athenian 
generals at Corcyra (Plut. Lys. xiii), otre yap dpiorivdnv ore mov- 
rivdny amedeixyve Tovs Gpxovras, GAN ératpeias Kat Eeviats yapiCopevos Ta 
mpaypata Kal Kupiovs mov Tins Te Kal KoAdoEws, ToAais dé mapayevd- 
pevos abros odayais kal ouverBddrov rods TSP ito €xOpovs ovK émerkes 
edi8ov trois "EdAnat Setypa tis Aaxedatpovioy dpxyjs. We should probably 
understand this and some other passages of Thucydides better 
(cp. notes on ii. 65) had he lived to complete the whole work. 
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Or Thucydides may have been silent respecting other atrocities 81. 6. 
because it did not come within his general plan to dwell further on 
the details of Greek revolutions. Something may be allowed for 
our ignorance of the facts. Scenes like those which occurred at 
Corcyra may have been enacted elsewhere, and no record of them 
may have been preserved. Nameless cruelty, like nameless virtue, 
has often been hidden from the eye of posterity. 


- émel vorepdv ye Kai may, as eimeiv, TO “EAAnuxdv éxyOy, Svaopdy 82. I. 
ovcGy éxacraxod Trois te Tov SHyuwy mpootdrats Tods *"AOnvaiovs ém&yeoPat 
kal Trois dAlyous Tovs AakeSatpovious, kal év pev eipnvy ov« dy éxdvtwy mpé- 
gacw, odd éroipwv mapakadeiy avrovs’ modepoupévoy dé Kal Euppaxtas 
dua éxarépos Th Tav évavtiov Kakooe Kal opiow adrois &k Tod abrod 
mpooromoe padios at émaywyat trois vewrepiCew tt Bovdopévors émopi- 
Covro. | : 

The infinitive émayecOa is governed by the idea of an object 
contained partly in éxw76n, partly in dvapopé», Notwithstanding 
Arnold’s argument from usage to the contrary, some sense of the 
verb dvapépew probably enters into the substantive ‘Suapopd, as into 
the adjective dudpopos in i. 68 init. as evexev rdv airois idia diaddpwv 
héyovor, and in iv. 87 init. odrw modAy wepromny Tdv Hyiv és Ta péeytora 
Siaddpwv wrovovpeda. 

évppayias ... émopifovro. Again the construction is uncertain. 
Evppayias is either 1)* a genitive absolute with which some verb 
such as trapxovons is to be supplied from the previous sentence— 
cp. duapopay ovcdy above: or 2) the genitive after ai éraywyai, 
being the emphatic word, and therefore placed at the beginning © 
of the sentence. ‘When they were at war, then (kat) an alliance. 
was readily introduced.’ 

moAenoupevoy Corresponds to év pev cipnvyy. But for the genitive 
absolute which should have followed, answering to the clause ov« 
ay éexdvrav,..ovd€ éroivwy, the finite verb émopifovro has been sub- 
stituted. 


‘ 
a al 
Kal émémeoe TONKA Kal xaheTa Kata ordow Tais médeot, yryvopeva 82, 2. 
pev Kat det éodpeva Ews dv 4 airi picis avOpamev 7, paddov S€ kai : 
€ ’ - lat 
Hovxatrepa Kat Tois eideoe SinAdaypéva, ws dy Exaorat ai peraBodal Trav 


Evyruxeav éepioravrat. 


82. 2. 


82. 3. 


82, 4. 


82, 4. 
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paddov=1) paddXov yeyvdueva, OF 2) paddov xaderd. In cc. 82-84 
Thucydides is describing the features of revolution not in Corcyra 
only, but in Hellenic states generally, and the whole passage is. 
one of those digressions in which Thucydides sometimes indulges, 
e.g. the digression about Pausanias and Themistocles, about Teres 
and Tereus, about the fall of the Pisistratidae, etc. It may have 
been added after the fall of Athens. The first words, cai éwémece 
K.T.A., are a resumption of émel torepdv ye x.7.A., at the beginning 
of the chapter, which prepare the way for the more general con- 
sideration of the subject. 


éoraciaté re oy TA TOV WédEwv, Kal TA EpuoTepiLovTa mov mUaTEL TOV 
Tpoyevopevwv morv eméehepe tiv imepBodyv Tod KawoioOa rds Siavolas 
TOV r emixetpnoeav TEpLTEXUNTEL kal TOV TLUL@PLOV dromia. 

Ta tay médewv is a periphrasis for ai médes (as ra Sivirgateen for 
ai édvorepifovea), but has a somewhat more general meaning, 
‘everything about the cities was in a state of revolution.’ 

miotet TOY mpoyevonever k.T.A., lit. ‘by reason of hearing what had 
been done before greatly exaggerated the extravagance of the 
revolutionary temper’ In a certain sense the report of what had 
been done before might be called the cause of later excesses, for 
it suggested possibilities of still greater atrocities. If succeeding | 
generations had never known the cruelties which had been com- 
mitted by their predecessors, they could not have consciously 
exceeded them. ; 


kai tiv clobviay aflwow tov dvoudrov és To epya dvrpAdagav TH 
Sikardoer. 

délaous=‘ value,’ or generally received meaning. és ra épya goes 
with déiwow. rf Suamce 1), ‘in their estimate,’ scil. of men’s con- 
duct ; or 2)*, ‘ by their thinking fit,’ i.e. ‘as they thought fit.’ 

7d 8 éumdneras d&0 avdpds polpa mpocerebn, aodddeva dé 7d vies 
Aetcacba, amorponns mpdpacis evAoyos. 

doddrera 5é 7d émiBovdedoacGar, the reading of nearly all the MSS., 
is not indefensible. Either 1) 1d émBovdevoacGac may be an epexe- 
getical acc. after dopddea, ‘security,’ i.e. ‘deliberation,’ a possible 
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meaning of émPovdevoacba, or 2) rd emiBovhevoacba may be taken 82. 4. 
in the more common sense of ‘ conspiring,’ as the so-called ‘acc. 
of reference,’ (cp. note on ii. 87. 1) after do@dAeca,=‘caution in con- 
spiring.’ But the loose construction of 73 émBovdedoacba with the 
simple substantive is very harsh. 

For the dative dogadeia (one bad MS. and Poppo) cp. iii. 56 fin. 


oi py Ta Erphopa mpos Thy Epodoy abrois dopadeta mpdocortes. 


ov yap pera Tar Kepmevov vopov Opedtas ai rovadrar Evvodor, GAda mapa 82. 6. 
tovs kabeora@ras mAcovegia. 

1) @peAlas may depend. on rév véper, ‘for such combinations are 
not formed in accordance with established laws which have for 
their object the public good ;’ or 2) ray véuwv may follow adadeAias, 
‘are not based on the public good of established laws;’ i.e. like 
established laws on the public good; or 3)* apedias may be taken 
as a predicate with givoda, ‘such combinations are not formed for 
the public good.’ Thus the antithesis to mdcovefia becomes more 
pointed. ‘ 


Tad Te and Tv évavtiov Kadds eydpeva evedéxovro Epywv pudaky, «i 82. 7. 
mpovxovev, kal ov yevvaidrntt. 

Either 1)* by watching their enemies’ actions, or 2) by watch- 
fulness in their own actions, i.e. by increased precautions. The 
latter gives the better opposition, and is confirmed by dmé rav 
€pyav tis éemedeias, ‘by the vigilance of your administration,’ 
ili. 46 fin. 7 mpotyoer, scil. of évavrio. 


x 


pdov & of woddot Kaxodpyou Byres Sefiol KéxAynvtar 7) duabeis adyaboi, 82. %. 
kal TO pev alcxuvorvra, émt S€ TH dydddAovrat. | 
These words have been translated, 1) ‘men like better to be 
called clever when they are rogues than simple when they are good.’ 
But this meaning of paov with a passive verb cannot be maintained, 
we can say pGov xadovor in the active, ‘they more gladly call,’ but 
not ‘are more gladly called,’ paov xékAnyra:, which could only mean 
2)* ‘they are more easily called.’ 
7 pév—r@ dé, either 1)* ‘ goodness,’ and ‘ cleverness, or 2) com- 
bining the two ideas dyabeis—dyaboi and defoi—kaxoipya, ‘ they 
are ashamed of simple goodness but glory in clever dishonesty.’ 
VOL. Il. P 


82. 8. 


82. 8. 
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of yap é€v tais médeou mpoordvres peta SvdpaTos Eéxdrepot evmperois, 
mAnOovs te icovouias modtriKhs Kal dptorokparias aappovos mpoTiyyoer, 
ra péev Kowa Aéy@ Ocparedovres GOXa €rrovodvTo k.T.A. . 

The dative mporinoe is a variation of the genitive with perd 
in the preceding clause, intended to support mAnous te .. . coppovos, 
which is too remote to be governed by the preposition. 


mavtt d€ tpédr@ ayworifduevor adAnrov meptyiyvecOar erddunody te Ta 
dewdrara éwefyecdy Te Tas Tyw@pias ere peilous, ov peypr Tod Sikaiov Kab 
rh mode Evpcbdpov mpotiBevtes, es Sé 1d Exarépors mov del HdSovyy exov 
dpicorres. 

‘ And they went still further in their revenges.’ peifovs expresses 
the result of éreEnecav. The somewhat feeble construction of ras 
tys@pias with émeéjecay (cp. iii. 108 init. of Meconnor...7d modd Tod 
epyov eénAOorv), is supported by the words od péypr. . . mporibevres. 

mporievres, the more difficult reading, has also in this passage 
better authority than mpooribévres, ‘ inflicting ;’ mporiOévres may 
mean 1) ‘fixing beforehand,’ i.e. imposing. od negatives mporiévres 
as well as péype rod dtxatov x.r.A. For the partisans whom Thu- 
cydides is describing did not ‘fix beforehand,’ or ‘ enact’ punish- 
ments by law at all, and therefore could not be said to ‘enact’ 
their revenges in disregard of justice. Some such idea as (ypias 
must be supplied from tipwpias. 

Or 2)* sporiévres may be taken in a more general sense, 
‘proposing no definite limits of justice or expediency to their 
revenges.’ 


od yap fv 6 dadvcar ore Aéyos exupds obre Spxos HoBepds, kpetovous 
82 dvtes Gmavtes Aoytopa és Td dvéAmotov Tod BeBalov, pr madeciv 
paddov mpoeokdmovy i) murtrevoat dvvarro. 

kpelacous may mean either 1) ‘they were strong rather,’ i.e. 
‘instead of trusting oaths and promises they were strong in de- 
spair ;’ or 2)* ‘they were strong in despair rather than in anything 
else.’ ‘The thoughts of all men irresistibly tended to despair of 
security.’ Aoyope, dative of manner after xpeioous, ‘ strong in their 
calculations.’ Or 3) xpetooous évres may be taken in a different sense, 
and Aoyiou@ may be joined with mpoeckdrovy. ‘ All men, when 
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superior in power, by consideration of the hopelessness of security, 83. 2. 
were led to provide for their own safety, instead of being able to 
trust others. Or 4) rod BeBaiov,=% 7G BeBaiw, may be taken after 
kpeiooous : ‘all men having regard to the uncertain event, found 
more strength in making calculations than in securities such as 
oaths and promises’ (Stahl, Classen). But the force of the words 
is thus weakened, and the construction of the genitive, though not 

- ungrammatical, is unnatural. és=either 1) ‘in view of, or 2) ‘in 
reference to,’ or 3) carries out the idea of motion contained in 
kpelocous dvres Aoytope, ‘ inclining to.’ 


oi 8€ karadpovodvres Kav mpoarcbéoOar k.7.d. 83. 4. 
mpoaobécOa is governed by the idea of vopigovres or jyovpevor 
latent in xarappovodrres, ‘thinking in their arrogance that they would 
perceive in time.’ 


The genuineness of c. 84 has been denied by the Scholiast, 84. 1. 
and doubted by several modern scholars; among them by Bekker, 
Poppo, Classen, Dr. Arnold in his first edition, vol. i. p. 613, 
was of opinion that there was ‘no other Greek writer at once so 
good, so wise, and so eloquent as to have been capable of being 
its author.’ But in the second edition, while continuing to maintain 
that the thought is quite worthy of Thucydides, he is induced by 
the authority of the Scholiast, ‘whose judgment in such matters 
as well as that of other scholiasts he has learned to value more 
and more highly,’ to deny the genuineness of this chapter, which 
now appears to him ‘affected and caricatured in style, probably 
the work of some student of Thucydides living at Constantinople 
in Christian times.’ 

It is argued on the one hand, 

_ 1) That Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 28-33, 
having commented on c. 82 down to the words em 8€ r@ dydd- 
Aovra § 7, and having made a transcript of the rest of c. 82 and of 
c. 83, there stops. But Dionysius likewise omits to comment 
upon a considerable section of c. 82. §§ 1, 2, kal.ev per eipnvy... 
Tas Opyas Tay mo\d@v dpowi, besides part of § 4, rd & eumAnkras o§d 
avdpos polpa mpoceréOn, and of §§ 6, 7, Kal ras és opas adrovs... pi) 
mporadeiv, and having made a transcript of a long passage may not 
P 2 
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have thought it worth while to complete the quotation. The words 
by which he introduces the citation are as follows, Oj0@ 8¢ kai ra 
éfjs, ovd€ piav ert A€~w €uavrod mpoorieis. No promise is here given 
that he will write out the whole passage. 

2) That the Scholiast rejected the passage (ra dBehiopeva odden 
trav e&nyntav eofe Sovkvdidov eciva. doapy yap kal To TiT@ THs 
Epunvetas kai rots Siavonpact modiy éualvovra tov vewrepropov). But it 
is unlikely that he has preserved any ancient tradition. This will 
seem the more improbable when we consider that c, 84 is con- 
tained in every extant MS. And the reason given by him for the 
rejection of the passage by himself and others is merely the 
obscurity or enigmatical character of the style, which Dionysius, 
regarding such obscurity as characteristic of Thucydides, attributes 
equally to the whole description of revolutionary Hellas, as well 
as to many other passages. 

This argument is one of which we are at least as well able to judge 
as the Scholiast himself, and the obscurity of the 84th chapter of 
Book III is not a strong ground for doubting that it was written 
by the author of the preceding eighty-second and eighty-third 
chapters, and of the Melian Controversy; of the Introduction 
i. 1-22, of passages like the beginning of iii. 68, and part of 
viii. 89, etc. 

On the other side it may be observed that, 

1) The precise coincidence of the supposed spurious passage 
with our chapter 84, considering that the division into chapters 
was unknown to Thucydides, is very improbable. If 84 is an 
insertion, we may as well assume at once that the whole of 82, 83, 
are also inserted by a later hand. 

2) The interpolation of a long paragraph in any writer of the 
age of Thucydides, or Herodotus, or Xenophon, would be without 
parallel; and no motive for it can be imagined in this passage. 

3) If the complexity of the language seems to be a caricature 
of Thucydides, it is more probable that he should have been 
exaggerating his own style than that a later writer should have 
elaborated so curious a forgery. 

4) The thought though obscure and involved is weighty and - 
comprehensive. And the words have some latent or ‘ undesigned’ 
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coincidences with the language and thought of Thucydides, which 84. 1. 
seem to lie out of the range of the forger’s art. Compare § 3, 
afwodai te rods Kowovs mep Tav ToLovTwy of dvOpwmot vopous... ev GAwv 
Tiuw@piais mpoxaradverv, With v. 90, 7 peév 57) vouigoper ye, xpnowpov... pr 
katahvew tas To Kowdv ayabdv, The same remark applies to the 
opening words of the 84th chapter, év ody rH Kepxipa ra rodAa avtav 
mpoeroApnon, compared with the concluding words of 81, Sidr év 
Tois mporn eyévero, and with ra épvorepi{ovrd mov x.7.A. (82. 3), a 
similarity probably too ingenious for a forger. A fainter re- 
semblance is found in 81. 4, dmé@avov 8é tives kai idias €xOpas evexa 
kal Got xpnparav odiow deropevav ind tdv AaBdrvrwv, compared with 
padiora 8 dy Sia madous émOupodvres ta tav médas exe. But this 
argument, though an element in arriving at a conclusion, is not 
equal in strength to the preceding. 

_ Nothing is said in the above criticism of differences in the use 
of words or constructions, because such arguments are too un- 
certain to have much weight on either side of the question. ‘There 
is no word or construction which we can affirm positively not to 
belong to the age of Thucydides. And the very small amount 

_of Greek prose writing which existed in that age and is now 
extant, renders the determination of such questions generally 
impossible, especially as the Greek language was then still ‘ fusile,’ 
and the meaning of words was rapidly changing. 

We infer therefore without any doubt that chap. 84 is the 
writing of Thucydides. ) 





ev & ov tH Kepxvpa ta ToAAd adt@v mpoeroAunOn, kat Srédca UBpe 84, 1. 
pev apxduevot 7d mA€ov f) cahpooivy bd Tdv THY Tiuwpiay mapacydyTev oi 
dvrapvydpevo. Spdoerav, mevias 8€ ths elwOvias dmaddakeiovrés tives, 
padiara 8 Gv 81d wdQous emOupoivtes ra trav médas Exew, mapa Bixny 
yeyrdoxorev, of Te pr emi mreovegia, dad icov S€ pddora émidyres, 
draevola dpyis mreiorov expepdpevor, ®pds kal adnaparnrs éwéeNOorev. 

Ta TOAAG a’tGv...Kat érdca, The long period with its several 
members, érdoa dpdceiav—yryyooxovev—eredOorev, is an explanation 
of ra woAdd. The main verb throughout is mpoeroAundn. Kat droca 
«.7.A. particularizes the general statement which has preceded, 
‘both what men would be likely to do from desire of revenge, 
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and what from impatience of poverty, and what from party spirit’ 
But in the subsequent words the construction with pe and 8é 
takes the place of «ai, which should have followed, an antithesis 
being introduced between those who. are stimulated by revenge 
only, and those who act under the pressure of poverty. 

1)* The participles express what actually did take place, to 
which the verbs in the optative add the notion of what was 


likely to have taken place in consequence, and in fact did take 
‘place. This sense of the optative is, or arises out of, that of 


indefinite recurrence in past time, ‘ and all that men would naturally 
have done who—,’ lit. ‘did from time to time who—.’ Cp. vii. 71 
med. fv te €v TO a’t@ orparedpate Tay AOnvaiwy... mavra Spod cxodoat, 
Odopuppds, Bon, ukGvres, Kparovpevot, GAda Soa ev peydho xwdive péya 
orparéredov trodvetdn avaykdloto Pbeyyeo Oa, 

a in the second clause, padiora & dv bia mabous émbupodyres Ta 


‘Tav méhas Exe, mapa Sixnv yryvackorev, probably goes with the participle 


and not with yyvackouev, because no dy is used with the correspond- 
ing finite verbs. ‘The dishonest designs of those who wished to 
be relieved of their poverty, and who would be above all men 
passionately covetous of their neighbours’ goods.’ > 

2) But it is possible to take a with yryroccoey and to supply it 
with dpdcevay, érédOorev, in which case the explanation of the opta- 
tive given under 1) is unnecessary. 

dia mdOovs. 1) ‘passionately,’ or ‘in their excitement.’ Cp. 
Td €pwrixdy wos in Plato, Phaedr. 265 B., and Aristot. Rhet. i. 2. 5, 
dua S€ tO dxpoaréy, Srav eis maOos bird Tov Adyouv mpoaybdaow. These 
examples are sufficiently near to justify the somewhat rare sense 
assigned to mdos in this passage, which is probably an anticipa- 
tion of the more abstract uses prevailing later. 2) It is also pos- 
sible that the word may be used in the more common sense of 
‘ suffering,’ i.e. a) ‘in their suffering state, an expansion of the 
idea contained in mevias eiwOvias ; or 4) ‘ desiring to have their neigh- 
bours’ goods, all the more because they inflicted suffering,’ i. e. they 
enjoyed their gains most when ‘something had happened to’ the 
previous possessors. 

That the savage Corcyraeans were not insensible to the need of 


unity among themselves is shown by an inscription found at Dodona 
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(date uncertain), in which they ask ‘to whom of Gods or heroes 84.:r. 
they should sacrifice and pray’ in order to attain it,— 
Gedy Tid |xav dyabay 

én|t] kowarrg roi K[o|pxvpal io 7G Al rd 

Nd@ kal ra Afc]ova rim xa [Oedv 7] 

Hpoeov Bior[ res kal edx| dpevor | 

épovooier €| |i ra&yabdv. 
(emtkowdyra = emxowodvra, ‘communicate with,’ or ‘make inquiry of ;’ 
vaw=vaio.) M. Carapanos, ‘Dodone,’ i. p. 72; Hellenica, p. 443. 


of pev ovy Kata ty médw Kepxvpaioe rowvras dpyais tals mpwTas 85. 1. 
és addAndous €xpnravro, 

rais mporas. Thucydides seems here to return to the words at the 
commencement of the description, ddr. év trois mpadrn éyévero: see 
note on iii. 81, 6. 


7 Oddacca émaveQotca ard ris Tére OVENS yis Kal Kypat@beioa emprAOe BY. 2. 
THs TOAEWS pépos TL. 

The MSS. all read éemeXOotdca, which, if genuine, must be taken 
in the sense of advancing, i.e. retiring from the shore, towards 
the mountain wave which afterwards broke and inundated the 
city. But the harshness of this explanation, the tautology of — 

 érehOodoa and émpdGe, and the use of the word émavayeépnors in the 
description of the corresponding phenomenon at Peparethus, 
lead to the conclusion that érayeh@ovea is the true reading. Cp. 
drooréhkew, § 5. The natural event seems to have been understood 
by Thucydides as follows: When the earthquake occurred the 
Jand rose near the shore; the waves became heaped up for a 
‘moment, and then returned, but so as to form permanently a new 
coast line. A similar disturbance occurred at Peparethus, but with 
a difference, the sea retired, but did not advance beyond its old 
boundary. ‘The same phenomena have been observed to attend 
earthquakes in later times. See Darwin, Naturalist’s Voyage, ch. 
xiv; Lyell’s Geology, vol. ii. ch. xxx. 

airtov 8 eywye vopifw trod rowvrov, 7 ioxupdraros 6 ceuopds eyévero, 89, 5. 
‘kara rotro dmooré\hew re Tiyv Oddaccay kal ébantyns é&dW ero TFOpLEV HY 
Biarérepov thy émixAuow trovetv. 





89. 5. 


90. I. 


92. 4. 


92. 5. 
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Thucydides is pointing out the connection between the earth- 
quake and the inundation. Where the earthquake was most violent, 
there the inundation was greatest. But the effect was indirect, 
being immediately caused by the recoil of the sea after the earth- 
quake was over; hence rjv éddacoay and not, as we might expect, 
rov ceiopdr, is the subject of moeiv. dmooreAdew, either act. or neut. 


tov 8° avtod b€povs émodkeuouy peév kal GAOL, as Exdorots évveBawer, ev 
TH SikeNia, Kal alto of SixeAc@rar em GAAHAOVS oOTpaTEvovTes KAL OL 
"AOnvator Eby rois oerépors Evppdyors’ & Sé Adyou pdduora kia # perd 
tov ’AOnvaiov of Evppayot Empakay 7 mpos tovs ’AOnvaious of avtumodeuo1, 
rovrav pynoOnoopa. 

kai adroit, kat of "A@nvator, are not contrasted with kat dAdo, all 
the armies which were fighting in Sicily, but are subdivisions of 
them ; ‘many were fighting, a) the Sicilian Greeks, 4) the Athe- 
nians.. The general statement, cai GAAo x.7.., is opposed to the 
particular which follows, @ d€ Adyou padiora dfia «7A. But the 
opposition is imperfectly expressed, for the first clause speaks of 
the peoples who fought, and the second of the operations in which 
they were engaged. 


emi te yap TH EvBoia vavtixdy mapackevacOjva ay dor é€x Bpaxéos thy 
diaBaow yiyverOu, tis te wt Opaxns wapddou xpyoipas ecw. 

Thrace is here as elsewhere put for that part of Thrace in which the 
Athenian operations were carried on, generally called ra emi Opdxys. 

Compare i. 60 fin. kat dgixvotyrat teroapaxoory jpépa vorepov emt 
Opakys, 7 MoriSaa dréorn: iv. 70 init. émt Opdkns orpareiay mapackeva- 
Copevos: v. 34 init. jxdvrav abrois rév dmd Opaxns pera Bpacidov 
c&e\Odvrav otpariatav: v. 35 init. rods émt Opaxns fvppdyous : 
med. rods émt Opaxns orpariwras: fin. Meoonvious te Kat tods Eidoras 
éfayayeiv, Somep Kal avtol rovs és Opaxns. ; 

ris mapddov. Cp. for the use of the genitive i. 36 med. rijs re 
yap "Iradias Kat Sixedias kad@s Tapdarhou keirat K.r.A. mapodos, either 1) 
simply ‘the way into Thrace,’ or 2) ‘the way past the enemy’s 
country into Thrace.’ 


a Cal , ?, 
mparov pev ovv ev Aeddois tov Gedy éemnpovro, kedevovros dé, é&émeuyrav 


‘ , ee 
Tous oiknTopas K.T.A. 
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We may observe that in this instance the God is stated to give 92. 5. 
his sanction to an enterprise which ends in complete failure. 


vedpid te mapeckevdtovro kal ipgayto Kara Oeppomvdas kar’ aird 7d 92. 6, 
orevdv, Orws edpUaKta avrois ein. 

i#ipfavro. They began the works connected with the docks at 
Thermopylae, four and a half miles east of Heraclea. énas etpi- 
Aakra ein, either 1) scil. ra vewpsa, for the better protection of the 
docks themselves, or 2)* for the better protection of Heraclea, 
and the road which led to it, against enemies from the south. 
eipirakra is used like mAwporepa (eyévero), i. 8 med. ‘that every- 
thing might be well protected.’ Compare viii. 55 med. eddpudaxtd- 


A > o > Pe ” > / \ A UL Xr , 6b 
TEpa yap avuTots eylyveto, €l 7Ol aTratpol TO T@V EAOTTOVYNOL@VY VAUTLKOV, 


atriov dé hv’ ot TE Ceooadot ey Suvdper dvres k.T.X. 93. 2. 

ré implies a clause which is to follow. There were two causes 
which ruined Heraclea, a) the jealousy of the Thessalians, 0) the 
brutality of the Lacedaemonian governors, of te Gecoadoi kai of 
dpxovres. But in expressing the second reason a different con- 
struction is employed, od pévror ifxvora of dpxovres k.T.d. 


Anpoobems & dvameierar xara tov xpdvov Todroy bird Meconvior, as 94. 3. 
Kaddv ad’T@ orpatias rooavrns Evveiheyperns Airwdois émibécOa, Navmdkr@ 
TE TroNepiots OdaL, KAL HY KpaTHon ad’Tav, padiws Kal Td GAAO HreipwriKdy Td 
ravtn ’A@nvaiows TpooTrowjoew. 

See note on i. 9. 3. § 6.. 


xpnodev aire ev Newea tovro rrabeiv. 96. I. 
Thucydides, curious as he always is about oracles, records 

one respecting the death of Hesiod. For the circumstances see 

Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 19, p. 152 C foll. (Wyttenbach, vol. i. part 

II. p. 639). 


TH TvxXN éAsioas. 97. 2. 
Literally, ‘induced to hope by his good fortune,’ not ‘relying 
upon his good fortune.’ 


pexpe pev odv of ro&drat eiydv Te ra BeAn abtois kal oloi re Hoav xpyjoGat, 98, 1. 
oi de avreixov’ (rogevdpevor yap of Alrwdot dvOpwro idol dvecréddovro") 


~ 
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98, 1. émewdy b€ rou re troédpxov amobavdvros obrot SuveaxedacOnoay, Kat adrol 
exekunkeray Kat ext TOAD TO abTE Trévw Evvexduevor, of Te Airwdol évéxewrTo 
Kal €onkdvtiov k.T.A. 

avrois is what is called by grammarians the dativus ethicus, or 
the dativus commodi or incommodi, that is, a dative expressing not 
merely a relation but a feeling or reflection about a relation. ‘ As 
long as the Athenians saw (airois) that the archers still had their 
arrows,’ etc. | 

kai emphasizes either émt wodv or the whole clause which follows. 
T@ ait@ mévm «.7.d., ‘harassed for a long time by the same ever 
continuing trouble.’ 


98. 4.  amébavov dé rav re Evypdxwv woddol Kal aitrav AOnvaior émdira mepi 
elkoot pddiora Kal éxardy' Tocovror pev TO mAROos Kal HAuKia Hy avTH’ 
otros BéAticto. dy avdpes ev TH modu rede ek Tis "AGynvaioy médews 
dueOapnoar. 

@rixia 7 adrn, scil. jv, ‘they were in the same prime of youth.’ 
It would appear from this passage that chosen battalions (SéAriror) 
were sometimes formed of troops of the same age. Cp. note on 
ii, 13. 6, 7. . 


100. I. ov 8 airod Oépous Airwdol mpoTéppavtes mpdtepov es re KépwOor kal 
és Aaxedaipova mpéoBes ... meiOovow Sore ohior weuryrar orpariay emt 
Navraxrov dia Thy Tov “AQnvatwv éraywyhy. 

mporépavres mpdrepov, having already or previously sent envoys, 
before the point at which the history has now arrived, and so 
before the Athenian expedition into Aetolia, ‘The Lacedae- 
monian expedition did not come of itself, but I must go back 
a little to explain why it came.’ 

dua tiv tav "AOnvaiwy éenaywynv, because the Naupactians had 
invited the Athenians, iii. 94 med. 


101. 2. vvémpaccov dé pddtiotra aitd tay Aoxpav ’Apdicons, 8a Td Tov 
duxdwv €x8os SedxdTes. 

The Phocians, although reckoned among the allies of the Lace- 
daemonians (ii. 9 med., viii. 3 fin.), were friendly to the Athenians, 
and therefore the Amphissians, who were enemies of the Pho- 
cians, were glad to help the Peloponnesians. Cop. iii. 95 init. éws 
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kataBain és Paxéas, ot mpobipos eddkovy kara tiv "AOnvaiwy dei wore diiiav 101, 2. 
Evotparevew 7) Kav Bia mpocaxOjva.. 

It is clear from this chapter and from iii, 95 fin, that the Ozolian 
Locrians generally were allies of the Athenians.. Hence the Lo- 
crians mentioned ii. 9 med. as members of the Lacedaemonian 
alliance, must be the Opuntian and Epicnemidian Locrians only. 


éni te Modvxpuov édOdvres, THY Kopwiiwv pev darouxiav, “AOnvaiwy Sé 102. 2. 
im}Kooy, aipodou, | 

Molycrium is a second instance of a city standing to Athens and 
Corinth in the same relation as Potidaea, i. 56. 


Anpoabeuns d 5 5 *A@nvaios fe: yap ervyxavev dv pera Ta ék rhs AirwXias 102. 3. 
mept Navrakrov), mpoatcOdpevos tod otparod kat Seicas rept airijs, éhOdv 
mele Axapvavas xademas did thy €x THs Aevkddos dvaxopnow BonOjoa 
Navrdkrg, Kal méumovor per’ adrod émt TOv veGv xWAious dmXirus, of 
éoedOdvres meptevoingay Td x@piov, 

It is not likely that these words refer to Acarnanian ships. The 
fleet which Demosthenes had brought with him is spoken of as 
having returned to Athens, c. 98 fin., while Demosthenes remained 
‘behind in disgrace. The Corcyraean squadron had also gone home 
(c. 95 fin.) ‘There seems to be a reference by anticipation to the 
twenty Athenian ships of which mention is made in c. 105 fin. 


SnAot dé padtora “Opnpos, Ste Toradra fy, év Tots €meot Toad, d eorw ék 104, 4. 
mpooup.tou *ArdAXovos. 

_ Wolf (Prolegomena, p. cv) considers that the so-called Homeric 
hymns were mpooiwa in honour of the Gods, i.e. are made up of 
preludes, or fragments of the preludes, with which the rhapsodists 
introduced their recitations of the Homeric or other poems. Cp. 
Pindar, Nem. ii. 1-3,— 

, d0evrrep Kai. “Ounpidat 
pantav éréwv Ta mod’ dodol 
'  &pxovrat, Atos éx mpooupiov. 

This is very probable in itself and is confirmed by the meaning 
of the word mpooijov, and by the concluding words of some of the 
hymns, cp. especially those of the third, ninth, and eighteenth,— 

aed 8 eye dp&dpuevos peraBnoopa GAdov és dpvor* 
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of the seventh,— 
xaipe, réxos Seperns evomidos* ovd€ my Eat 
eid ye AnOdpevov yAvKepyy Koopjoa aodny* 

of the thirty-second,— 
xaipe, Gvacoa, Gea Aevka@reve, Sia TeAqvn, 
mpdoppov, evtAdKxapos* oéo & dpydpevos krea hotav 
Goopat nplwv, Sv Krelovo’ Epypar’ dowdot, 
Movodwy Gepdrovres, até oroudtay épodvrar. 

But the authority of Plutarch, by which Wolf in the Prolegomena 
supports his view, is not worth much. De Mus. 4. 6. 1132 D, 
1133 C (Wyttenbach, vol. v. part I. p. 631, 633), memoinra d€ rq 
Tepravdp@ xat mpooiyia KiOap@dicd ev ereow (in hexameter verse)... 
vopor yap mpoonyopevOnaav, ered) ovK e&jv mapaBnvat Kal’ exacrov vevo- 
pucpévoy eldos Tis Tdcews. Ta yap mpds Tos Oeors ws BovAovra ado- 
owwodpevot, e&€Bawov evOds éni re tiv ‘Ounpov kat Tay GAdwy Toinow. 
djAov S€ rovr gore dia Tov Tepravdpov mpoorrlov. 

The lines which follow in the MSS. of Thucydides differ con- 
siderably from the text of the Homeric hymn which has come 
down to us. They may be fairly regarded as presenting a text 
prior to the Alexandrian edition, and are therefore interesting 
as showing the kind of recension to which the Homeric poems 
were subjected. We may compare the two forms. 

Hymn to Apollo, 146-150. 

As in T hucydides,— 

adore Andro, oie, padiord ye Oupdy éréppéys, 
évOa To Akexiraves “Idoves iyyepeOovra 

atv ohoiow rexéeoot yuvaki Te on és ayuiay* 
évOa oe muypaxin [re] kat dpxnorvi Kal dowd; 
pynodpevot Téprovow, Otay kabéowow ayava. 

As in Wolf’s Homer,— 

GAAa ad Ando, GoiBe, padtor’ émirépreat jrop* 
évOa Tot adxexlraves *Idoves iyyepeOovra, 

avy ohotow texéerot Kat aldoins dddxorow" 

oi O€ oe muypaxin Te Kal dpxnOu@ Kai dody 
pynodpevoe téprovew, Or av ornowvrat ayava, 


The other quotation contained in the chapter agrees with our 
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present text, except in line 168, where the reading is évOd8’ dveipnra: 104. 4.. 
Eeivos radameipios €hOav. 


Olpae lay on the Ambracian gulf, at a place where remains are 105. 
said to be still found, about three miles north west of the Amphilo- 
chian Argos, which is situated in a hilly country about twenty miles 
south east of the town of Ambracia. The Peloponnesians marched 
from Proschium about thirty-five miles nearly in a straight line 
northwards. They found the country deserted by the inhabitants, 
who were for the most part allies of the Athenians, and had gone 
to protect Argos. On approaching Argos they struck into the 
Mount Thyamus, and descending by night into the plain between 
the two stations of the enemy at Argos and at Crenae, effected a 
junction with the Ambraciots at Olpae, on the other side of Argos. 
Argos is described by Thucydides (c. 105 init.) as émadaocia, but 
the probable site of the town is about a mile from the sea. We 
may suppose, either that émOadaccia is used in a loose sense, or 
that an inlet which now runs up into the land near the town 
formerly extended to the town itself. See Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 244 foll. 


katrahapBavovew “Odrras, teixos emi Adhou icyupdy mpos rH Oardoon, 105. 1. 
3 more *Axapvaves retxiodpevor KOWG SixagTynpiw €xpavro. 

kow@, either ‘common to all the Acarnanians,’ or ‘common to 
the Acarnanians and Amphilochians ; more probably the former. 





7d 8 addo ’Axapvaves as ExaoTo TeTaypevor ETrELXOV. 107. 4. 
émeixov, ‘were spread over,’ or ‘occupied.’ Cp. i. 48 med. rd de 
@Xo avrot émetxov. | 
émavaxwpodvres S€ ws Eopwov Td MAEov verKnpevoy, Kal of GAAou ’Akap- 108. 3. 
vaves oict mpocexeivro, yaderas Stea@lovro és ras "Odmas, kal mroAdoi 
aréOavoy aitav ardxrws Kai ovderi kdop@ mpoonimtovtes THY Mavtivéwr. 
otro: b€ pdduora ~vyteraypévor mavros Tov aTparod avexwpnpav. 
avréy, not the right wing of the Peloponnesian army just men- 
tioned, for the Mantineans were on the left, but, generally, ‘ of 
their army.’ mpoomimrovres, either 1) attacking the enemy, or 2)* 
dashing into Olpae after the retreat. 1) agrees better with the 





108. 3. 


109. 2. 


111. 2. 
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meaning of the word and with the general sense, 2)* is more ap- 
propriate to the particular situation. Cp. duecagovro, dvexdpyoav. 


dvaxopnow dé éx pév tod mpopavois ovK éomeicavro amact, kpipa Se 
Anpoobévns peta t&v Evotpatiyer "Axapydvey onévdovrat Mavrivedot kat 
Mevedai kai trois GANows Gpyovot Tdv TleAomovynciay Kat doo adray Roav 
Gfodoyoraro: Aamoxwpety Kata Tdxos, Bouvddyevos Goa rods *Apmpa- 
Kidtas Te Kai Tov proBodspov Sxdov Tov fevixdv, wddiora Be AaKedaspo- 
viovs kat IeNorovyncious SiaBareiv és tods éxeivy xpytov “ENAnvas, os 
katampoddvres Td éavtav mpovpytairepov éroinoavro. 

pAdou, ‘to leave weak and helpless.’ 

tov pucbodédpov bxAoy Tov Eerxdy, i. e. Mercenaries in the pay of the 
Ambraciots, who have not been previously mentioned, probably 
from the neighbouring tribes of Epirus, cp. ii. 68, 80. It is 
unlikely that the Peloponnesians would have left behind their own 
mercenaries if they had any. And in c, 111 infra no distinction 
is drawn between different classes of Peloponnesians, but only 
between Peloponnesians and Ambraciots. 

The subject of dwoyapeiv is ‘the Peloponnesians’ to be supplied 
from ‘ the leaders of the Peloponnesians.’ Demosthenes negociated 
with the Mantineans, Menedaeus, and the leaders of the Peloponne- 
sians, not for their personal safety only, but for the safe withdrawal 
of their forces; the Ambraciots, their allies, being left to their fate. 


oi & ’Apmpaxki@rat kai of Gddot, Soot pev ervyxavov OUTws dOpdar Evyed- 
Odvres, OS €yvacay amidvras, Spynoav cal avrot kat eGov Spdu@, éemxara- 
AaBeiy Bovdepevor. of S€ "Axapvaves TO pev ‘Mp@rov Kat maytas evdpicav 
dmiévat domévdous Spoiws, kat ros Teorovyynatous émedioxov. 

pev after dco, which is slightly out of place, is opposed to d¢ in 
the following sentence, oi 8’ ’Axapvaves, and has the same effect as if 
the words ran of pev ’Apmpaxi@rat kai of Ado... of & "Axapvaves. / 

1) @s éyyecay may go with what follows, and otras may mean 
‘on the instant,’ ‘ at once.’ 

Or 2) ovrws may answer to as before éyywcay, ‘who happened to 
have come together when they saw the others running away.’ Cp. 
iv. 135 med. rod yap kadavos mapevexOevtos, otttws és Td SidKevov, mpw 


~ , 
exavehbeiv roy mapabdiddvra airy, 7 mpdabeots eyevero. 
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A considerable portion of the Ambraciot army is evidently 111. 2. 
included in éc0, for not less than 200 of them were killed, 
iii. 111 fin. 


kat yap rovs Meconviovs mparous émirndes 6 Anuorbéms mpovrage kal 112, 4, 
mpooayopeverv exedeve Awpida te yAdooay iévras kai rois mpopvAak rior | 
TapexXopevous. 

For the employment by the Athenians of their Messenian allies 
against a Dorian enemy cp. iv. 41 med. 


6 dé IvOé8mpos . . . Erdevoe redevTavros Tod xEysavos emi Td Aoxpov 115. 6. 
povdptov 6 mpdtepov Ads etXe. 

‘The fort which Laches had taken’ (c. 99) must have been ° 
retaken in the interval by the Locrians. 


eppin S€ mept avro rd ap rovro 6 pvak Tov mupds ék tis Aityns, domep 116. I. 
Kat Td mpdrepov, Kai ynv twa epbeipe tdv Karavaiwr, of én) 7 Alrvy To, 
pet oikodow, drep peycordy eariv Gpos ev rh Sixedia.. “Aéyerar dé mevrn- 2. 
KOOT@ ret punvar TovTo peta TO mpdrepov pevpa, To S€ Evymay tpls yeye- 
vicar To pedpa, ad’ ob Stxedia bd “EAAHver oikeirat. 
Thucydides here mentions three eruptions, the latest in the sixth 
year of the war, 426; one fifty years earlier; and a third earlier 
still, but occurring after the Greeks had colonized Sicily. Another 
eruption is said by Diodorus (xiv. 59) to have taken place in the 
year 396. We may infer with reason that the history of Thucydides, 
or at least this part of it, was written before, and not revised after, 
the year 396. 


1. 4. 


Se Te 


BOOK IV. 


kat GAat at TANpOdpevar EwehAov adrdce eyxaboppioduevar roy mdAEpov 
évredoey moter Oa, 

Either 1), as Classen suggests, af has crept in from the end of 
the previous word, or 2) the ships which were being manned are 
opposed to the ships which were already manned, rather obscurely 
implied in the preceding clause, ai d€ vjes. Meoonuny éppovpovr. 


‘ 4 . a 9? 
mplv Tov otroy év GKpH Elvat. 


Cp. note on ii. 2. 1. 


6 pev Eipupedav cai SopokAys nretyovru és thy Kepxupay, 6 dé Anpo- 
abévns és tiv TlvAov mparov éexédeve oydvtas adrovs Kal mpdtavtas & Set 
Tov mAobv Totetobat, 

mpagavras @ Sei, ‘after doing what was to be done.’ Either 1)* 
a reference to eimoy ypnoba rais vavol ravrats wepl thy Tlehomdvynooy 
above, ‘after executing the design, whatever it was, which De- 
mosthenes had in his mind. The language is purposely vague. 
Or 2) to be explained from the words which follow, 7&iov retxi- 
(«cba td xowpiov, ‘after doing what was necessary to fortify the 
place.’ Cp. c. 5 med. retxioavres of ’AOnvaion rod xwpiov ta mpos 


ifretpoy kal & paddvota ede. 


Is Sphacteria the island now called Sphagia, and the harbour of 
Pylos the bay of Navarino, Paleokastro being identified with 
Pylos itself; or are we to look for the scene of action to the 
north of these places, and to assume Paleokastro to have been 
Sphacteria and the lake of Osmyn Aga the harbour? in which 
case Paleokastro must once have been an island, since joined to 
the mainland. 

Dr. Arnold first suggested the latter alternative, to which he 
himself inclines, chiefly on the ground that the bay of Navarino 
is too large and the entrance too wide to answer to the description 
of Thucydides. The length of the island given by Thucydides . 
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(iv. 8 med.) is fifteen stadia, or about 13 of a mile; the actual length 
is estimated at 24 geographical or more than 2? statute miles. 
Similarly the southern entrance to the bay is about 1400 yards in 
width, and the northern, which is at present only practicable for 
boats, about 150 yards (Col. Leake, Morea, i. p. 401 foll.). But 
the southern entrance is said by Thucydides to have been a pas- 
sage through which not more than eight or nine ships could 
pass abreast, while the northern did not admit more than two 
ships abreast; and both were to have been closed by ships placed 
with their heads looking towards the sea (c. 8 med.). 

_ To these objections we reply, that, whatever difficulties attend the 
ordinary explanation of the localities, much greater are involved 
in Dr. Arnold’s attempt to identify Sphacteria with Paleokastro, or 
the lake of Osmyn Aga with the harbour of Pylos. 

1) It is much more probable that Thucydides should leave 
unnoticed the lake of Osmyn Aga and the hill of Paleokastro 
than that he should make no mention of the bay of Navarino and 
of Sphacteria. The latter, as Mr. Grote remarks, -would naturally 
have afforded a landing-place for the Athenians, as the bay of 
Navarino would have given them a harbour, when they passed the 
night at the island of Prote (iv. 13 med.): for the island and the 
harbour would not, in the supposed case, have been in possession 
of the Lacedaemonians; And Thucydides would not have op- 
posed rv #recpov simply to rv vacov (iv. 8 fin.) had there been two 
-adjacent islands close to the coast. 

2) It is impossible to suppose the name of Sphagia, which was 
given to Sphacteria in ancient times, cp. Strabo viii. 4. 2 (kai 7 
mpookeevn mAnoiov tov IlvAov Shayia vacos* 7 © avi Kal Spaxrnpia 
Aeyouévy, x.7.A.), to have been transferred from Paleokastro to the 
present Sphagia. Of all old traditions the names of places are the 
most trustworthy, and such a change of name as is suggested by 
Dr. Arnold is most unusual, if not unparalleled, in ancient geography. 
And this change is supposed to have occurred in the name of a 
place which, according to Pausanias (iv. 36. 4), was known to all 
mankind for its historical associations. It is true that Pliny, N. H. 
iv. 55 (12, 19) says that there were ‘ante Pylum tres Sphagiae’ 
But there is no proof whatever that any of these were identical 
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with Paleokastro, or even that Paleokastro, now joined to the 
mainland, was an island at all in ancient times. _ 

3) It is possible that Thucydides may have been in some degree 
mistaken (see Introduction on the Geography of Thucydides), or 
that the coast may have changed, or both. Some change in the 
coast is indicated by a shallow running out from the southern side 
of the southern channel, and extending nearly half way across. 
Here the water is only six or eight fathoms deep, whereas in the 
deepest part of the channel the depth is thirty-five fathoms. See 
Dr. Arnold’s map. 

4) The localities, according to Col. Leake, exactly answer to the 
description given by Thucydides, with the single exception of the 
size of the island and the width of the channel. No such exact re- 
semblance is to be found in Paleokastro, which is much too small 
to have been the scene of operations, being about a statute mile in 
length. And very great changes must be assumed in the forma- 
tion of the coast if Dr. Arnold’s theory be adopted. 

5) The remains at Paleokastro, which are very considerable (see 
Dictionary of Geography, Pylos), show that the place was inhabited 
from a remote time. But Thucydides tells us that the island was 
covered with wood and pathless, having never been inhabited (du 
tiv det épnpiay, iv. 29 med.). 

It should be remembered that Pylos, the fort of the Athenians, 
is situated to the north of Sphacteria, and may have. been the 
Acropolis of the ancient Pylos, which was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. But the site, and almost the name (for the Lacedae- 
monians called the place Coryphasium) were lost in the time of 
Thucydides. Cp. the oracle, partly quoted in Aristoph. Knights, 
1059, (whatever it meant), or: TlvAos mpd Tudo" [Ilidos ye pev 
€ort kal @Xz. | Ee 

kal dmépawe modi evropiav EiA@v Te Kal AiPwr, Kal dice kaptepov 
dv Kal Zpnpov aité Te Kal émt odd THS XGpas. 

epnpov avré Tre kai x.7.A. is an inexact expression, some such idea 
as épnpia jv having to be supplied from épnuov with emi word ths yapas. 
Lit. ‘the place was barren itself, and over a great part of the 
country,’ i.e. there-was barrenness. ‘The substantival use of such 
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phrases with éi is not uncommon, cp. ii. 76 fin. play pév (unxavjy) 8. 2. 
i} TOD peyddov olkodopjparos, Kara TO xOpa mpooaxOcioa, emt péya te 
karécewe xa) rods WAaraiéas épdBnoev, where emi péya is an accusative : 
iv. 100 med. kai éveodnporo éml péya kai rod GAdov EdAov, where it is 
‘a nominative, as here. | 


dréxet yap oradlovs pdduora 7) IldAos tis Sadprys terpakocious, kal gorw 8. 2. 
év ti Meoonvia more oven yz. 
Cp. Strabo, viii. 4. 2, pyot d€ Covevdidns, vavorabpov imdpEa ray 
Meoonviav ravrny tiv TvAov, where it may be observed that Strabo is 
not quite accurate, for Thucydides only speaks of Pylos as situated 
in the ancient territory of the Messenians, and says nothing about 
_ their having used the bay as a harbour. 


of S€ wodAas epagay eivar dkpas épnpovs THs TeAomovyycov, fv BotAnra 8. 3. 

katadapBdvev Thy méd\w Samavav. 
_ 1)* The use of damavay in the active sense, ‘to waste the resources 
of the city,’ is sufficiently defended by Antiph. De Caed. Herod. (v.) 
30, kal dv pev tore mapaxphpa €Bacduoay, ovros pév ovdey etme mepl euovd 
draipov* bv & mpépas vorepov moddais eSamdvycay (two MSS. repeat 
éBacducay) . . . ovros Hy 6 meaOels id rovrav: App. Civ. i. 94, dvepds 
te mohds éumecadv és Togodvroy airny (thy médw) edandvycey ws pndév 
ex THs moAews Adhupov yevéobar: Suid. s. v. Oovavdidns dé ryy médw 
Saravav now, dvti rod eis dvak@para peydda éuBaddew. 

It is not impossible, however, 2) that the word may be taken in 
its more ordinary neuter sense with rv méAw for its subject: ‘if he 
by occupying these places wished that the city should be put to 
expense.’ «aradapBdywv then involves an anacoluthon; but cp. 
note on iii. 53. 4. 


rods Meoonvious olkeious dvras atte Td dpxatov. 3. 3. 
‘The Messenians who were the ancient inhabitants of the place, 
not ‘The Messenians who were attached to him of old.’ 


as 5é ovk ereOev ovre Tos atTpatnyovs ore Tovs oTpatiwtas, UoTEpoy 4. I. 
kat Tots Takidpxois Kowdoas, Hovxaley bwd dmolas, expe adrois rois 
orpari@rats sxo\dLouaw dpi énémece TepioTaow exterxioa. rd xeopiov. 

We know too little of the circumstances to be able to explain 

Q2 
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. why Demosthenes, having addressed first the generals and then 


the army, should have applied last of all to the taxiarchs or officers 
who were next in authority to the generals. He may have said, 
‘I can do nothing with the generals or with the soldiers en masse, 
I wish you would use your influence with them in detail.’ It has 
also been supposed that the clause dorepov.. . . kowadeas is explan- 
atory Of ovdk émreMev rods otpatiwras, and implies that Demosthenes 
addressed himself to the soldiers only through the taxiarchs. But 
the order of the words is adverse to this interpretation. 

jovxatev ind amdoias is a confusion of two ideas: he was pre- 
vented from sailing by the bad weather, and he was reduced to 
inactivity by the refusal of the army to co-operate. 

mepiotaot, not ‘changing their minds,’ but ‘standing about.’ 
meptiorag6a is not used in classical Greek of persons in the sense 
of ‘change.’ The aorist (see note on iv. 112. 1) is retained in the 
participle, as well as in the principal verb ékre:yioa, although the 


participle coupled with it, cxoAd{ovex, is in the present, with which 


the meaning of the verb has a natural affinity. mepucraow is more 
definite than cxoddgovcr, and, said of the sailors, ‘hanging about,’ 
is the beginning of the picture in which Thucydides goes on to 
describe their unwonted activity. Or 2) mepucraow may be closely 
connected with éxretyioa: in the sense of surrounding or coming 
about the place=zepiorivat kai exreryioat. 

éoémece is the reading of the great majority of MSS. Though 
not so idiomatic as émérece and éverece, it admits of a sufficient sense: 
‘ There fell amongst them a desire.’ Classen thinks that the vivid 
representation of detail in this passage is due to the testimony of 
ocular witnesses, perhaps even of the historian himself. Though 
the narrative is probably derived from ocular testimony, is not the 
liveliness of the picture rather due to the writer’s own genius? 


of d€ €oprny Twa ervxov ayovres. 

A frequent cause of delay in Spartan military operations: cp. 
v. 54 med. 82 and Herod. vi. 106 (before Marathon), vii. 206 (be- 
fore Thermopylae), ix. 7 (before Plataea). 


dua 5€ mp@ éoBaddvtes, Kat rod cirov ert xA@pod dvros, éomdmtov Tpo- 


ie Tots Toots. 
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trois modXois, for the main body, exclusive of the officers, and 6..r. 
those who had money. 


kata 8€ roy aitdv xpdvov Sipwvidns ’APnvaiwr orpatnyds ’Hiova Thy emi 7. 1. 
Opaxns, Mevdaiwv droikiay, modeuiav dé odcay, . . . katédaBe. 

Not Eion upon the Strymon, which had belonged to Athens 
since the time of Cimon. The name of Eion, meaning ‘shore,’ 
was a common one, and is attributed to three if not more places. 
Thucydides tells us that the Eion here mentioned was on the coast 
of Thrace, but the exact spot cannot be defined (Arnold). 


vais... ai tmepevexbcioa tov Aevxadiov icOudov kai aPotdoat ras & 8.1. 
ZaxvvOm ’Arrixas vais k.T.d. 

kat Aabovoa, not ‘and so escaping,’ but ‘and also escaping,’ for 
Zacynthus was far south of Leucas. 


ri S€ vigov TavTny PoBovpevor, pr) ef airs Tov wédEpov odiar modvrat, g, 7, 
' OmXiras SieBiBacay eis aitny, kal Tapd Thy Hmeipov GXous Etafav. ora 8. 
yap trois ’AOnvaios Thy Te varov Todeuiav EceoOa Thy Te HTELpov, ATdBaow 
ok Exougay TA yap avrijs ris TvAov ‘ta rod eomdoi mpos TO méAayos 
ddipeva Svra ouK Ee dbev Spudpevr SeArjoovar tors abrar, 

The passage. distinguishes between the shore in the imandilicta 
neighbourhood of Pylos, which had no harbours, and the adjoin- 
ing mainland, on which the Peloponnesians posted soldiers. yap 
explains, or rather completes, the explanation of daé8acw ovk 
€xoveay. ‘For the mainland (—as opposed to the island—where it 
was not defended by soldiers,) was by nature inaccessible.’ 

Ta yap aris, either 1) a nominativus pendens, rods ’AGnvaiovs being 
the subject of abe, or 2) governing éew, which =mapefev. 


kal Tas tpunpets, aimep joay a’t@ dard r&v KaradepOeicay, dvaondoas Q, 1. 
imd 1d reixiopa Tpocectavpwoe, kal Tovs vavras €€ av’tav drier aorior 
Te havrais kal oicvivais rais moAXais, 

mpocerratpwce, 1)* planted a stockade close to the ships, for their... . 
protection, or 2) joined the ships by a stockade to the fort. 

domiot te havdas kai=donior pavdas te kai. Compare note on 


1-943, 6, 


9..2. 


‘ 


10. 1. 
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7 wdduota exelvovs mpoedéxero meipdoew amoPaivery és yopia pév 
Xahena kal rerpodn mpds 7d médayos rerpaupéva, opior S€ tod reiyous 
tavty dobevertarov dvros émuomdcac0ar avrovs jyeiro mpobuphcecBa, 

1)* The subject of émomdcac6a is some notion such as rd doGeves 
tov teixous gathered from ogior S€ rod telyous... dvTos. mpobupij- 
ccoOau is used in a pregnant sense :—‘ to be eager or energetic,’ 
ive. ‘to make this their point, and so ‘to make the attack,’ 
The future implies that their course was already decided by the 
weakness of the place. ‘The weakness of the wall would attract 
them, and so they would determine to make the attack.’ Cp. note 
on ili. 66. 2. The aorist (émucmdcac6a), being the historical or in- 
definite tense, is sometimes used when we should expect the future. 
Cp. ii. 3 med. evéuicav émbeuevor padios kpatioar: iii. 24 init. vopicorres 
Kora oas tavTnv avrods bwotoTheo tpaméoOat. 

2) émomdcacba has been altered into émoméocoba (pass.). 

a) The subject of émondoec6a may then be airovs, the Lace- 
daemonians. 4) It is also possible with Poppo to make émomdceoOa 
dependent on mpodvpnoeoba, ‘they would be desirous to be drawn 
on. But the ideas contained in the two words émomdcecOat, 
mpobvpngecOa, thus connected, contradict each other, the one being 
passive and the other active. 

The change of reading is, however, unnecessary. 


“Avdpes ot Evvapdpevos rovde tod Kevduvov, pndels buev ev Th rouide dvdyrn 
Evveris Bouhéobw doxeiv civar, éxoyiCdpevos Grav 7d mrepiectrads Hpas Sewdv, 
paddop O€ arepiokénras evehtis dpdce yopioat Tots évavtiots, KaL Ex TOUTWY 
dv tmepryevépevos. 

dpooe xopncar, scil. BovréoOw, kai emphasizes é« rovroy: ‘let 
him resolve to meet the enemy unreflectingly with a good hope, 
as one who will survive even these dangers.’ kai ék rovroy dy 
mepryevopevos refers to the feeling and not to the fact, and is to be 
taken closely with eveAmts. 


s b) , eS ud c.f , a , a. 

Tod te yap xapiov To bucéuBarov Hpérepoy vopife, [6] pevdvrar jpav 
Evippaxov yiyvera, broxwpyoac. dé, Kaimep yxaderov dv, evropoy eorat, 
pndevds K@dtovros* kal tov modeutov Sewdrepoy Lowery pn padias atte 


, “a ‘ a 
Tadw ovons THs avaxopnoeas, hy Kat Ip yuav Bidtyra, 
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é before perdvray is omitted in nearly every MS., but has been 10. 3.. 
restored by recent editors in order to escape the harshness of the 
asyndeton. ‘The necessity for the insertion is doubtful. Cp. iii. 
37. 2 and note, where ot before ov« ¢& dv dy yxapitnobe . . . adxpodvrat 
tpay is similarly omitted and inserted. 

‘bmoxephoact corresponding to pevdvrov is a dative of relation, 

or a ‘dativus incommodi,’ referring to the Athenians, ‘so far as 
concerns us, if we retire,’ or ‘we shall find if we retire,’ and is 
therefore not to be taken after etmopov, The meaning is, ‘but 
if we once retreat, although rugged, it will be easy enough for 
the enemy.’ Cp. i. 73. 2, and note, e cai 8” dyAov padXov gora del 
tmpoPaddopévots. 
_ kai indicates a further stage: after the Lacedaemonians have 
effected a landing, it is conceivable that the Athenians may rally, 
and press upon them in turn, but then, not being able to retreat, 
they will resist to the last. 


Kal ovk év yh otpatds eotw €k TOU Spotou peifov, Grr’ dd vedy, ais 10. 4. 
moAda Ta Kaipia Set ev TH Oardoon EvpRvat, 

_ é€k Tod Gpoiov is an amplification of év y7 and equivalent to dare 
elvat ek Tod dpoiov, ‘and it is not a larger army on land, where it | 
would be (otherwise) on an equality, but one on shipboard, and 
ships require many favourable accidents.’ 


kal dua a&i@ pas, ’AOnvaiovs Bvras Kal emtotapuevous eumerpia thy vav- 10. 5. 
ruxiy én’ Gddovs awdBaow, bri, ci tis Sropévor Kai py PdB@ fobiov kat 
veav Sewdrntos KatdzAov timoywpein, ovK av more Bidforto, Kal avtods 
viv peival Te Kal dyvvopevous map’ avtiy tiv paxiay ca ew nuas Te avrovs 
kal 7d xopiov. 

kat avrovs, ‘now that your own turn has come.’ The naval ex- 
perience of the Athenians should have taught them how difficult it 
was to force a landing in the face of an enemy: they should 
remember this now that they were on land themselves and had to 
meet a naval attack. 


rais vavoly dua, ovcats TescapdKovta Kat TpLol. i eR 
Sixty was the number of the ships which had gone to Corcyra 





ll. 2. 


ll. 4. 


12. 3. 


13.1. 


13. 2. 


13. 3. 
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and had returned to Pylos (iv. 8 init.) But only forty-three are 
engaged in the attack on Pylos. How the remaining seventeen 
ships were employed during the battle is not stated. 


ev TH xopa Teptideiv Teixos meTrounpévous. 
_ ‘Who have (or had) constructed a fort in the country.” The 
perfect or pluperfect participle presents the fact as continuing to. 
the mind, and therefore more vividly than the aorist. 


€mt Todd yap émoter ris SdEns ev TH rére Tois pev Hmeiporas pdora 
civat kal Ta mrefa Kpartoros, Trois 5€ Gadacciows te Kal rais vavol mdeiorov 
Tpoexely, : 

éroiet, not 1) ‘ for the prevailing opinion was that the Lacedae- 
monians were superior by land,’ lit. ‘made for the superiority of,” 
éroiet being intransitive (cp. iv. 8 med. 4 S€ edvora mapa odd éroter 
Tay avOporev paddov és tovs Aaxedamoviovs); but 2)* taking rois pev 
x.t.A. as the subject of émoie, ‘to be superior by land was a great 
part of the glory of the Lacedaemonians.’ For émi odd, in either 
case, cp. note on iv. 3. 2. 


€Amifovres TO Kata Tov Ayseva TELXOS Vpos pev Exew, &roBdcews 82 
pdadvota ovens édetv pnyxavais. 
Either 1) as they could certainly land there, or 2)* as that was 
the best landing-place. reiyos is the subject of Zyew, the object of 
éXely. 


at éx rns ZaxvvOov vies Tdv *AOnvaiwy mapaylyvovrat TEVTHKOVTG. 

mevrnkovra, the reading of two good MSS. (Cl. Ven.), must here be 
substituted for reacapdkovra, the reading of all the rest. For @) the 
Athenian fleet, which already numbered thirty-seven (cp. iv. 2 init., 
5 fin., 8 init.), must have numbered more than forty after receiving 
the reinforcements mentioned in this passage; and 4) the subse- 
quent addition of twenty ships makes the whole number seventy 
(c. 23 fin.) 3 


a , a. 2 4 
th & torepaia mapackevacdpevor ws emt vavpaxiay aviyovro Tv pev 

- : 4a , > \ > 
avrexmelv eOédoor ohiow és tiv edpvxapiav, et S€ pH, os aitol émec- 


7 
mAEvoovpevot, 
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iv pév, as in iii. 3 med. followed by ei? 8, indicates the preferable 18. 3. 

alternative. The order of words is inverted for the sake of bring- 
ing the clause jv peév dvrexmde x.7.A. into nearer connection with 
the clause to which it is opposed. The whole sentence would 
have run more naturally r7 & torepaia dvyyovro, iy péev dvrexmeiv 
eOéhwor aohiow és thy evpvx@piay, mapacKkevacdpevor @s emt vavpayiuy, 
ei d€ py xt. .There is therefore no necessity to suppose an 
aposiopesis. 


kal émidioxovres ws dia Bpaxeos erpwoav ev rroddas, wévre € €daBov 14. 1. 
KT. ; 7 
Not 1), as Kriiger, ‘they pursued them, and, as the distance was 

so short, disabled many and took five.’ For a) os da Bpayéos goes 
awkwardly with érpwcav, and 6) émdioxovres seems to require a 
qualification. But 2)* ‘pursuing them as well as they could in such» 
a narrow space,’ s da Bpaxéos being the correction of émdidkovres. 
‘As far as it could be called a pursuit when the land was so near.’ 
kat €v ToUTw Kekwoddoba eddKer ExaoTos @ py tu Kal adris Epy 14. 2, 
map. 

év rovre may be either 1)* taken adverbially in the sense of 
‘meanwhile,’ i.e. ‘in this state of things,’ or 2) connected with 
zpye. 

According to 1)* the subject of xexwAdoda is épyov supplied from 
© tux épye, ‘each man thought that any work, or part of the action, 
in which he did not himself’ (ai, as well as others) ‘share, was 
marred.’ 

According to 2) év rovr@ @ py tim epyp mapiy=év rovTe To epyw 
6 ru pi) mapqv, ‘in any part of the action in which he was not 
himself present; and either a) xekwAdoGa is impersonal, or 4) 
Zkaoros éddker KexoddoGac May mean, ‘every one appeared to have 
been kept back by force from any part of the action in which he 

did not himself share.’ 

Or 3) épym may be taken closely with apy in the sense of 
‘actually,’ and ev rovrm...¢ are connected as in ii. 8. 4 (see note), 
€v Toure Te kekwrdaOa eddKer ExdoT@ Ta Mpdypata, o py Tis ad’ros mapéoTat, 


We cannot however argue that the construction here must be 





14, 2. 


18; ‘zi: 


15. 2. 


16. I. 


16. 3. 


18. 2. 
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similar to that in ii. 8. 4, for Thucydides may have connected the 
same or nearly the same words differently in different passages. 


Bovrevew Tapaxphpa 6pGvtas, 6 te dy dox7. 
‘That, having the facts before their eyes, they should at once 
take such resolutions as might seem good.’ 


kat kwvduvevew ovk €Bovrovro #) bd Aiuod Tt mabciv avrovs, i bd mAnOouS 
Bracbévras, [4] kparnOjvat. 

Several good MSS. insert # before kparnOjva.. The meaning will 
then be ‘ fearing lest they should die, either by starvation, or over- 
whelmed by superior numbers, or be captured.’ But it may be 
remarked that the words re wa6eiv and xparnOjva, according to this — 
reading, must have a somewhat forced explanation put upon them. 


guddocew S€ Kat ty vacov ’AOnvaious pydev iocov Goa pi amroBat- 
vovtas. 

‘Doing everything but disembarking, or ‘ but not to dis- 
embark,’ the two words, like ér: yy, having by usage passed into a 
single adverb, in which the grammatical construction is lost sight 
of. The phrase here may be analysed grammatically into éca qv 
guddooew py aroBaivovras. Cp. Arnold oni. 111. 6. . 


ai pev orrovdal emi rovrows éyévovro, Kat ai vies mapeddOnoav oboat rept 
éffjKovTa, 

The Lacedaemonian naval force never approached anything 
like the high figure of 500, which was the aim of the confederacy 
at the commencement of the war (ii. 7 med.). At this time the 
ships engaged in the sea-fight, including some which belonged to. 
the allies (iv. 11 fin.), together with all the ships on the coast of 
Laconia, amount only to sixty. Of the forty-three which had 
been engaged, five had been taken by the Athenians (iv. 14 init.). 
So that, if the terms of the contract were strictly fulfilled, the entire 
Lacedaemonian fleet at Pylos and elsewhere, including an unknown 
number of allied vessels, could not have exceeded sixty-five. 


’ , 
kairot ove Suvdpews evdeia erdbopev aitéd, ov're peiCovos mpoayevoperns 

a q +3 “~ 
iBpicavres, Gd Se tOv Gel Srrapydvrevy yrouy oadertes, év w mat TO 


ees. eg 
auTO OfO0L@S UTPapXet. 
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Not ‘ we were deceived by the course of events,’ but ‘ without 18. 2. 
any change in our circumstances we were mistaken in our judg- 
ment.’ 3 

é&v@ k.7.A., SCil. ev TO ofddXr\coba youn, ‘and in a matter of judg- 
ment a like error may befall any one.’ 


cwppdvev dé dvBpGv, oitwes rayaba és duiBohov dopadras €bevto, 18. 4. 
(kai rais Evudopais of adrot edéuverdrepov dv mpoopépouro,) rév Te mOAEuOV 
vopiowor pi, Kad doov ay tis adbrod pépos BovAnrar peraxetpifew, TOUT 
Evveivar, GAN as dy ai roxat abtOv Hyncwrrat. 

In the first clause there is a confusion of cwapPpédvay dé avdpav rd 
6éc6a and aappoves dé avdpes oirwes Cbevro, Cp. ii. 44. 1, rd & 
evruxes, of dy x.7.d., and note. As the sentence proceeds the con- 
struction varies. kai rats Evpdopais ... mporpépowro is a paren- 
thesis: rdév re mddepov vouiowor resumes the thread of oirwes. . . Cevro, 
but as if of dy instead of ofrwes had preceded. rév re médepov x. A. 
Lit. ‘and who consider that war waits upon a man, not in that 
precise measure in which he wishes to take it in-hand, but as the 
accidents which may befal men (airév)—or the accidents which 
govern these matters—may determine.’ ovr refers to the person 
implied in ris. airév may be either masculine or neuter. In the 
former case it refers to some general notion implied in avdpes 
aadpores, i.e. ‘mankind.’ In the latter it means ‘these matters,’ the 
antecedent being obscurely implied in the previous clause. For the 
thought cp. iv. 64 init. popia piroverkdv jyeioOat rijs Te oikelas yvopns 
Gpoiws avtoxpdrwp eivat Kat fis ovK dpyw riyns: vi. 78 med. od yap oidv 


TE a on > 6 / ‘ “ , A | c s ‘ , 0 
fa THS TE EmLOUpLAS Kal THS TUXNS TOV aVTOV OMOiws TapLay yeverOa, 


kal Gpewvov yyoupevor auorépots pr SiaxwvduveverOat, eire Big Siapvyouev 19. I. 
Tapatuxovons twds owrnpias, etre Kal éxmohwopknbevres paddov dy xeEL- 
pwleter. — | 

pay StaxvdvvevecOae x.7.., ‘not to run the risk whether they are 
to escape, or whether, on the other hand, they may not be forced 
to surrender, and pass still more completely into your hands.’ 
dapiyouy is the deliberative optative, yyovuevor, which has preceded, 
being the imperfect participle=émet 7yodvro, ‘ thinking when they 
came hither.’ In the second clause the construction changes, the 
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19. I. only remaining, and therefore the more definite, alternative being 


19. 2. 


20. I. 


20. 2. 


expressed by the optative with dv. 


vouifopev Te Tas peyddus €xOpas pddior ay StarvecOa BeBaiws, ovk jv 
dyrapvvdpevds Tis Kal émixpatnoas Ta TA€w TOU TOhEMOU KaT avdyKnY SpKots 
éyxataAapBdvev yy amd tod toov EvuBy, GAN qv, wapdv Td abTd Spaca., 
mpos TO emetkés Kal aper7 ATS wKnoas, mapa & mpocedéxeTo, peTplos 
évvaddayj. 

Either 1)* 7d abré refers to the course of action implied in the 
previous sentence, airé to the feeling which dictates it, ‘ having, in 
a spirit of moderation and by an effort of virtue, overcome the 
temptation to enforce an oppressive peace ;’ or 2) 7d avrd Spaca 
may mean ‘to effect the same object’ which might have been 
obtained by war, ‘in a gentle manner,’ the comma being placed after 
émetxes, NOt Spaca, and aird vuxnoas, ‘ having won his point.’ It may 
be fairly objected to this explanation that the two participles, zapév 
and wxnoas, are then made to refer to different times. 

mapa & mpooedexero, Scil. 6 éxOpds to be supplied from the general 
meaning of the sentence. 

The reading atréy, adopted by Classen on slight MS. authority, 
and referred by him to the words rod mwodeviov (an emendation of 
Tov mohéyov), is an unnecessary alteration of the text. 


é€v & dvaykn &idvov tpiv éxOpay mpos TH Kowy kal idiay exeu. 

The speaker is attracted by a connection of sound, and perhaps 
a fancied connection of sense or etymology, between didiov and 
idiav. For a similar play of words cp. iv. 63 med. kal atroi pa- 
Arora pev és AtBrov EvpBaper, ef Sé€ py, xpdvov as mrciorov omerodpevar Tas 
idias Suadopas és avbis dvaBadopeba: iv. 87 fin. dtd.ov ddéav xarabec bat, 


kat airol Td Te iia py PAahenvar k.7.A. 


kal avtoi Te avti moeuou cipnyny éA@peba Kal Trois aos “EAAnow 
dvdravow Kakay TouTepev’ Ol Kal ev TOUT@ tas airtwrépouvs AynoovTat. 
ToAepovvrar pev yap doadas Strotépwy apEdvtwy* Katadicews S€ yyvo- 
peévns, hs viv tpeis Td wA€av KUpLoi eae, THY Xap byiv mpocbnaovorr, 

ot kat év rovr@, 1) xai qualifies the whole relative clause and not 
€v tovt@ only, ‘ who, as they obtain peace, will also acknowledge 
you to be the chief authors of it.’ | 


5 
: 
- 

y 
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Or 2) ‘ who will consider you to be the chief authors of peace, 20. 2. 
as they consider you to have been of the war.’ But the latter 
statement would be too strong, and would be an ungracious topic 


for the Lacedaemonians to introduce. It would also be incon- 


sistent with the words which follow, doadés émorépwy dp§dvrav. 
Or better 3) xal ev rovr@=‘ who will give you the credit of the 


peace, as they will hold you answerable if the war be renewed,’ 


moepoovrat, either 1), from moepeiobat, ‘they are at war,’ or, 
translating the passive more literally, ‘ war is made upon them,’ or 
2) from modepodcda, ‘they are forced to go to war;’ the first accords 
best with the indefiniteness of dcadhés érorépav apédvrwy, 


jpav yap Kal ipav ta aira deydvrwy 76 ye Ado “EAAnvexdy tore dre 2O. 4. 
brodecatepoy by Ta péeyioTa Tiunoel. 


That the jealousy of the other Hellenes was speedily aroused by 


a temporary combination of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, 
which they regarded as a conspiracy against their liberties, we learn 


from v. 29. 
Cp. Aristoph. Pax, 1082,— 


efiv oreoapevors Kown THs “EAAASos apxecv. 


dpavres dé of Aaxedatpdviot ovre odiow oidv re dv ev mANOe eireiv, et Tr 22, 3. 
kat Omd THs fuppopads eddxer adtrots guyxwpetv, pr) es Tovs Evppdyous 
diaBAnOdow eimdvres kat ov Tuxdvtes k.T.A. 

et tt kai x.7.A., not ‘ even if they were willing,’ but ‘ although they 
might be willing,’ or ‘however willing they might be.’ That this © 
is the meaning is shown by the use of ei xai not kai ei (see Jelf, 

861. 2), and also by the context. The Lacedaemonians were clearly 
willing to make concessions. Cp. viii. 66 med. dare xépdos 6 pi 


macxev Tt Biaov, el Kat ovyon, evduse. 


Kal abtot 8€é eoeBeBAjKecay mavdnyel és THy yav adrar. . 24. 2. 

kai may here be emphatic, not copulative. ‘And (8) they them- 
selves too.’ But see note on i. 9. 3. . 

This is probably a new invasion, for the Locrians, after their 
former invasion, are described as having retreated, iv. 1. And 
cp. c. 25. 3. 


> 


25. 2. 


25. 4. 


25. 5. 


6. 
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kat vixnOévres ind tov “AOnvaiwv bia tdyous aménAevoay os ExacToL 
€ruxov és Ta olkeia orpardneda, ré Te ev TH Meoonvn Kai év Te ‘Pyyio, 
play vadv amoAeoartes. 
 &v T@ ‘Pnyig, not literally ‘at Rhegium,’ which was friendly to the 
Athenians, but ‘in the territory of Rhegium,’ which had been in- 
vaded by the Locrian army. Cp. iii. 91 fin. cat orparevodpevor 
TavTyv THY hpépay év TH Tavdypa édgouv' Kal évqvdicayro: iv. 5 med. 
kai TL Kal aitovs 6 otparos €ru év tats “AOnvas dv erecxe: v. 63 init. 
Aaxedarpdmor 8€ éemerds) dvexopnoav @& “Apyous: v. 77 init. é ’Em- 
Savpw €xBayras. 


mpoomAevoavres Sé of *A@nvaior kal “Pnyivor ép@vres Tas vais Kkevas 
évéBadov, kai xept odnpa emBrnbeion ploy vaiv adtol dmddeocay, Tov 
avdp@v aroxo\upBnoavrev. 

The MSS. vary between atrof (Poppo) and airois (Bekker). The 
context shows that piav vaiy abrois dro\eoay can only be interpreted, 
‘the Athenians lost one ship in relation to the enemy,’ i.e. ‘the 
enemy succeeded in disabling one of their ships,’ not ‘the Athe- 
nians disabled one of the enemy’s ships.’ For in the latter case 
érépav vaiv dmodAvovat, § 5 infra, must mean, ‘the Athenians disabled, 
not lost, ‘another ship, which is inconsistent with ov« €\accov exovres 
oi Svpaxdouor, § 6. It is better therefore to read abroi. 


kal eta TOUTO TOY Supakxociav €gBdvtay és Tas vads, Kal mapamAcévT@Y 
and Kddo €s Tv Meconyyny, adlis mpooBadévtes of *AOnvaior, dmooyswodv- 
tw éxelywy Kal mpoenPaddvtwv, érépav vaiy droAhvover. Kal év TO Tap> 
dah kal ri vavpaxig Toovrotpém@ yevopévn odK EXacaoy EXovTES OL 
Xupaxdcvor mapexouicOncay és rv ev Ty Meoconvy Apéva. 

drocwmeocdyvtev «7.x. The Syracusan ships, which were towed, 
and therefore more out of the reach of the Athenians, made a 
sudden turn outwards, and so struck an Athenian vessel before 
they could be struck themselves. By the words ev r@ mapdmA@ ovk 
2dacaoy éxovres Thucydides implies that the success of the Syracusans 
was partly due to the manner in which their ships were towed from 
the shore. drooieoa is explained by Suidas and by a grammarian 
(quoted in Classen) rd émuxiyar kal tiv mvyiy mporeivat yupyny: SO 
here, ‘ turning round another part of the ship.’ 
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The expression ovd« €Aaccov éxyovres of Svpaxdovr naturally suggests 25. 6. 
to the reader’s mind the memorable crisis in which the Syracusans 
became more than a match for the Athenians. And this may 
have been intended by the writer. ov« ¢aggoy: the Syracusans 
had rather the advantage, having taken two ships against one 
which the Athenians had taken of theirs. 


tH 8 borepaia rais pev vavol mepi@rcdoavtes Kata Tov “Akeotvyny mota- 25. 8. 
pov THY yhy eOjouy K.T.A. 
mepurdevoavres, sailing round a promontory, which projects from 
the coast south of Naxos, towards the river Acesines. - Cp. for 
the absolute sense of mepumdciv viii. 34 init. 7 ray ’A@nvaiwy otparid 
tais vavoly ek Tov Kaptxov tmepim\douga «ar ’Apyivoy émurvyxdver tpiol 


vavot Tov Xiwv paxpais. 


rois b€ apedys 6 Kardmdous KabeornKes’ ema@kehov yap Ta mola TeTI- 2G, 7. 
“pnpeva xpnpearov. | 

The Athenians had to be careful of their ships; but the crews 
of the boats which tried to land were reckless, because they were 
insured. 


Spavres Trav te emirnSeiwy tiv Tept tiv Teomdvvycov KopSyy advvarov 27. I. 
€copévny, Gpa ev Xxwpiw epipw kal odd ev O€per oiol tre dvres ixavas 
mepimreumrew, Tov Te Ehoppov Yopiav aGdyevav Bvrwv ovK eadpevoy K.T.Xr. 

dua <v xopio épiyo. The words are to be loosely connected 
with what precedes, as if odow or dvray were supplied. The deso- 
lation of the place was an additional reason why provisions were 
likely to fail, a reflection which naturally affected the mind of the 
Athenians. The clause dua é xapio . . . repuréwrew is parenthetical. 


mavrov S€ époBotvro pddiora rods Aaxedapovious, dri ExovTds Tu io- 27. 2. 
XUpov avrovds evdurCov odkere oiow emuxnpuKedeoOar. 

‘Because they thought 1)* that the Lacedaemonians, having 
something to depend upon, were not likely any longer to negotiate,’ 
or ‘not in the way of negotiating, with them; or 2) ‘that the 
Lacedaemonians were not now negotiating with them, because 
they had something to depend upon.’ The Greek is in favour of 
2), which agrees better with the pres. émxnpuxeverOa, but the sense 
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27. 2. is not so good, for the fact that the Lacedaemonians sent no more 
embassies is too abruptly introduced. 


27.5. Kal és Nexiay tov Niknparov, orparnyov dvra, &meonpawvev K.7.d. 
dro- iN droonpaive, as in droBhéna, strengthens the meaning of the 
verb, ‘ He expressly pointed to Nicias.’ It may be to this occasion 
that the poet Phrynichus alludes,— 
jv yap moXirns dyabds, as eb 018 eye, 
Kovx vmotayels €Badifev Somep Nuxias. 
Meineke, Frag. Com. vol. ii. p. 603. 
Cp. Aristoph. Teopyo! (Fragm. 156), Plut. Nic. viii,— 
A, “EO yewpyeiv. B. Eird tis oe kodver; 
A. tpeis, "Enel didape xiXias Spaxpas 
€dy pe TOV apyav adnte. B, Aeydueba* 
Sioxireae yap eiot avy tais Nixiov. 
The latter words seem to imply that Nicias would pay any fine to 
get off a command. 
More express allusions to the whole affair occur in the Knights 
of Aristophanes, 54,— 
Demosth. Kat mpany y énod 
patay pepaxdros év IlvA@ Aakovikny, 
mavoupyorata Tas tepiOpanoy bpaprdacas 
avros mapéOnke THY Um’ eyod pewayperny. 
Cp. also 391-394, quoted below, 702, 741-745, 1051 foll., 
1200-1201. 


28.1. 6 d€ Nikias réy re ’AOnvaiwr te bmobopyBynodvrwy és Tov KAéwva, 6 rt ov 
Kat viv mrei, ef padidy ye adta@ haiverar k.7 A. 
Either 1)* ‘why he did not sail at once,’ or 2) ‘why he did not 
sail as it was,’ i.e. without being general. 
i, ‘why,’ is more graphic than ér, ‘ that’ or ‘ because.’ 


28. 4.. AaBav ex pev ths Toews ovdéva, Anpvious dé kai IuBpious tovs mapdévras 
Kat meAtaotds, of joay ék Te Aivou dead te acho kat G&AdoPev rogdras 
TETpakogiovs. 

x te Alvov... kai GAAobev, an anacoluthon, ré, though answering 
to xai following, comes too late in the sentence. The words should 
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have run meAraords re of Hoav €£ Aivov BeBonOnxdres, kat ober rokdras 2B. 4, 


TETPAKOT ious . 


tay O€ otpatiwray avayxacbévrwy dia tiv orevoxwpiay Tis vncov Tois 80. 2. 
€oxdrois mpooicxovras apiororoeioba dic mpocvdakhs, kal éumpnoavTds 
Tivos Kara puKpdy THs VAns akovros, Kal Grd TOUTOU mvEvuaTOS emLyevopEvon, 

TO OND adris EAabe KatakauOer. 

1) dd rovrov may be out of place, being really connected with 
€dade, éumpnoavrds Tivos... kal mvevparos emvyevopévou .. . amo TovTou éAabe -~ - 
kataxavdév, Or 2) xai may be used as if a finite verb had preceded, 
everpnoe NOt éympnoavros. Or 3)* placing a comma after rovrov, kai 
dr rovrov=‘even from this trifling cause.’ Or 4) dard rovrov= 
‘afterwards.’ But this expression, though not uncommon in 
Herodotus, is not to be found in Thucydides. 


ovrw 87 Tous re Aaxedatpoviovs padXov xariddy mdelovs dvras, brovody 80. 3. 
mporepov éXdaaout Tov cirov abTod éoméurew, 76 TE ds em’ akidxpewy TOUS 
*"AOnvaious j.aAov orroudhv movetoOar, rHv Te vaTov evamoBarwrépay odcar, 
Thy emixeipnow mapeckevacero, 

€kdoooo.=‘ for a smaller number than they said,’ or ‘than now 
appeared.’ 

1) a’rod, although we should have expected airdéce, is probably 
genuine, arising out of a confusion of rest and motion not un- 
common in Greek. Cp. tva wep rd mpadrov Spyro in iv. 48 fin., 
74 init. It must be admitted however that the confusion of motion 
with rest is less frequent than that of rest with motion. 

2) Dr. Kennedy, quoted by Mr. Graves (in his edition of Thucy- 
dides iv. 1-41) suggests a new and. ingenious but not a probable 
explanation. He supposes atrod to refer to cirov. ‘For a smaller 
number of men than the corn.’ But the order of the words is harsh ; 
and although the meaning given, ‘less than’ or ‘too few for’ the: 
corn, is grammatical and a possible translation of the words, the 
idea, not being assisted by anything in the context, is too abruptly 
introduced. ; 
: 3) adrods méumew Or adrods doméumew for adrod éoméeurew is an 
ingenious but unnecessary emendation. 

76 re. The MSS. read rére. But if we are to avoid an asyndeton,. 
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which would be here inexcusable, d¢ must be inserted after rére, or 
rére must be resolved into two words, 76 re. 1d moveicba is then 
governed by xaridov, and is parallel to mAeious dvras, rHv vacov €d- 
aroBarwrépay ovcay. rods ’A@nvaiovs=the forces at Pylos, not the 
Athenians at home, who could not as yet have heard of the - 
burning of the wood, or of the discovery which made the attempt 
better worth making. 


oi S€” AOnvaior trovs pév mporovs pvdakas, ois éredpapov, evOds diabei- 
povow &€v Te Tals ebvais Er. dvadapPdvoytas Ta érAa, Kat abdvres rHv 
anéBaow, oiouévev airav tas vais kata Td eos és Eoppov tijs vuKTos 
mei. ' 

ré answers to kai, joining év rais etvais (of which dvad\apBavorras ra 
dma is an explanation) with Aabdvres, although the subject of the 
two clauses is different. ‘The Athenians disembarking unobserved 
by the enemy’=‘ the enemy unconscious of their disembarkation.’ 
Classen compares Tacitus, Hist. i. 45, ‘ita simulatione irae vinciri 
zussum ef maiores poenas daturum adfirmans praesenti exitio 
subtraxit.’ 


KaTa voTou TE Gel €uedAov airois, 7 xopHoetay, of modepior EoeaOar Yurot 
kat ot dmopdrator, rofevpace Kal dkovrios Kai Aidors Kai opevddvais ek 
TroAXov Exovres GAKNY. 

oi dropéraro, not ‘the poorest class of citizens,’ and therefore the 
most poorly armed, but ‘the most difficult to deal- with.’ 


rovs 5€ Widows, 7 pddvora adrois mpoabéovres mpooKéowro, érpemov, Kar 
ot Stootpeporvtes AptvovTo, avOpwmo. Kodpws TE eoKevarpéevor Kal mpodap- 
Bavovres padios tis huyis, Xoplov te xadendryte Kal id tis mplv épnyias 
Tpaxeov dvrav. 

1) kai of vroorpédorres, ‘and those who retired defended them- 
selves.’ That they retired again is implied in the preceding word 
érperov. For similar uses of the article cp. iii. 63 fin. vpeis pev yap 
Gdixovpevos adrovs, ds haré, emnyayerGe, Tois d€ GSixodow dAdovs Evvepyot 
karéornre : 81 fin. ri peév airiay émipépovtes Tots Tov Sjpov KaTahvougw : 
v. 5 med. rotros ody 6 Paiak évruxay tots Koptlouevous’ ovK HdiKnoev: 
10 init. cnpaivew re Gua éxédevev dvaxapynow, Kal mapyyyethe Tots GarLodow 


2A \ 77 id ¢ , > 4 = , , 
€7l TO ev@VYYLOY KEpas . . . UTayelw emi THS Huovos. 
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Two other passages, i. 69 init. of yap Spavres BeBovdrevpevor mpds od BB. 2. 
dueyvaxdras, fn Kal ov péAdovres, erépxovrat, Vi. 36 init. ot yap SedidTes 
idta re Bovdovrar rHv wodw és exmArAnéw kabiordva, in which the article 
cannot be explained from the preceding words, might seem to 
indicate a less fixed use of it than occurs in later Greek, like that 
of the Homeric poems, in which 6, 7, ré, are used with a force 
greater than that of the article, but less than that of the demonstra- 
tive. But this use can be shown to occur in Thucydides only where’ 
d¢ follows (cp. iv. 26 fin. rois 5€ apedjs 6 kardmdovs Kabeoryxet). It 
is therefore better to take the article as referring to particular indi- 
viduals or classes considered under a general aspect, ‘the men of 
energy,’ i.e. the Athenians, ‘those who have private reasons for 
alarm,’ i.e. the Syracusan oligarchs. And some of the passages 
quoted above (iii. 63 fin., 81 fin.) may be explained in the same 
way. 

2) ot, the old demonstrative pronoun, not oi, is required in 
iv. 68 fin. xarayopever tis Evvedds rois érépors Td emBotAevpa* Kal ot 
guotpapévres dOpdor HAGov, where there is no antecedent to which the 
article can refer, and it may be the right reading in this place. Cp. 
Xen. Anab. vii. 6. 4, eat of eiov: Cyr. v. 4. 4, kat ds eamarnbels didkee 
dva kparos: and the stereotyped phrases 7 5 és—és pev, ds 5é—xai ds. 

kovpws te... dvrwv, ré may be joined either 1)* with xai, before 
mpoNapBdvorres, in which case the second ré belongs to «ai after 
xaderdrnri, or 2) with ré after ywpimy: either 1)* the Athenians were 
lightly armed and easily outran their pursuers by reason of the 
difficulty of the country, etc.: or 2) they readily retreated and de- 
fended themselves, because they were lightly armed, etc., and by 
reason of the difficulty of the country. 


kal avrol TH TE Sper rod Oapoeiv rd mdeiorov cidnpdres, ToAAaTAdGLOL 34. I. 
awvdpevor K.7.A, 

The last words are the resumption of rf dpe. 1) ‘ Receiving the 
greatest encouragement from their own eyes, they appearing to 
themselves many times the number of the enemy’ i.e. ‘from their 
own eyes which showed them their superiority in numbers.’ Or 2) 

‘from their being able to see around them ;’ i.e. from the burning 
of the wood, cp. supra c. 30 init. 
R 2 





34. 3. 


36, I. 


36, 2. 


36. 3. 
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drroxekAnuévot pev TH SEL TOU mpoopay K.T.A. 
Lit. ‘ prevented in their sight from looking before them.’ rj dyer 
is opposed to écaxovoyres above, and is supplemented by rod mpoopav. 


éreidy O€ dmépayrov iv, mporeAOav 6 trav Meoonvier otpatnyds Kréor 
cat Anuoobéver GAdws en roveiv oGs* ef S€ Bovdrovra éavt@ Sodvar trav. 
rogoTay pépos TL kal TOY Yiddv Tepwevat KaTa voTov airois 6a, 7) dv a’rds 
evpn, Soxeiy Bidcacba rhv epodor, | 
_ The accusative (o¢das) is used because the subject is changed 
from the singular to the plural, the reflexive pronoun because the 
Messenian leader regards himself as a part of the Athenian army- 
He said, ‘ Our troops are labouring in vain.’ Cp. vi. 49. 2 and note., 

nepueva, infin. of purpose, after dodva, ‘if they were willing to 
give him a few archers and light-armed troops for him to find a way: 
round,’ etc. 

kata Td del mapetkov Tod Kpyuvddous tis vacou mpocBaiver Kat 7 of 
Aaxedaipduiot xwpiov icxvi miorevoarres bk epiAaccor K,T.A. 
kata 76 dei x.7.d., ‘ wherever the cliff allowed him a footing ;’ kat 7 
is added in explanation of rod xpynyrddous, ‘and by a way which the 
Lacedaemonians had left unguarded.’ 


Kat ot Aakedaudvior Badddpevot re dudorépwbev dyn Kal yryvdpevor ev. 
TO ait@ Evumrapart, ds pixpoy peyddr@ eixdoat, TH ev GepporvAas, éxetvot 
Te yap TH atpam@ mepiehOdvrwy trav Tepoady duepOdpyoar, obtoi te dydi- 
Boro. 7dn dyres ovKért ayreixov, GAG ToAXois Te SAiyou payduevor kal 
doGeveia copdrav Sia thy orrodeiay brex@pouv’ Kal of ’AOnvaior éxpdrouy 
90n TOY apd8ov, 

An anacoluthon; grammatically, there is no verb following oi 
Aaxedaipdvior BaddAdpevor; the end of the sentence is absorbed in the 
illustration ékeivol re x.r.4. But the required thought is supplied in. 
the words ovkérs dyreiyov k.t.A. | 

Poppo places the words ékeivoi re... obroi re in a parenthesis, 
omitting the comma after dupOdpyoay. ‘For the men of Ther- 
mopylae were destroyed when the Persians found the path round 
the mountain; and so were these men,—repeating depOapnoav.’ 
But (a) it is impossible to separate ofroi re from dyupiBokon which 
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follows; and (4) 8ePOdpyoay does not describe the fate of the 36. 3- 
Spartans at Sphacteria who, instead of falling, surrendered. 

In remarking on the similarity of the circumstances Thucydides 
may have intended to contrast the behaviour of the Spartans at 
Thermopylae and the Spartans at Sphacteria (SuepOdpynoav,—ovkére 


dyreixov GAN’ mexapovr). 


dmuotoivtés re pi) elvar Tovs mapaddrras Trois TeOvedouv Gpoiovs, Kat Twos 40, 2. 
€pop€vou sore Vorepov Trav *AOnvaiav Euyppaxer d: axOnddva Eva tov éx THs 
vnoou aixpadorev e¢i of reOvedres abray Kado kayaboi, darexpivato aire 
modhod dy a&vov elvac tov dtpaxtov (Aéywr Tov diordy), «i rovs dyabods 
dueylyvooke, SpAwow motovpevos Ste 6 Evtuyxdvwv Trois Te AiOots Kal Tokev- 
pao diepGeipero. . 

amuorovvres has no verb, and may be called, in the language of 
the old grammarians, a nominative absolute. ‘The general dis- 
belief in the courage of the survivors elicited the following answer.’ 

arpaxros, an uncommon word in the sense of ‘an arrow,’ found 
however in Soph. Phil. 290, Trach. 714; Eur. Rhes. 312, and re- 
tained in mediaeval Greek (Ducange). Either 1) it was the Laco- 
nian word for an arrow (of which however there is no evidence), 
or 2)* it is here used contemptuously by the Lacedaemonians in its 
ordinary sense. In either case the word would have suggested 
‘a spindle * to Athenian ears. 

' For the wonder and curiosity with which the Spartan captives. 
must have been received at Athens compare Aristoph. Clouds, 
im. 
>T. & “Hpdkdets, ravti rodara Ta Onpia ; 
MAO, ti eOavpacas ; T@ ou Soxovow eixévas ; 
; ST. —rois ek IIvAov AnOeion, trois Aaxwrixois. 
Cp. also Knights, 391-394,— 
veh GN’ Gpws otros Towdros Sv dravra tov Biov, 
kar’ avp eo€ev eivar, radddrpiov auav G€pos. 
viv d€ Trods oTdxus ekeivous, ods exeiBev ifyayer, 
ev Evd@ Syoas apaver xaroddcba Bovderat. 
6 évrvyxdvor, ‘the chance or average man,’ not the specially 
brave. 


- ehyifév re thy AMaxovixny Kai mreiora €Bdarrov épdpevor dvtes. al. 2. 
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41.2. For a similar advantage gained by the employment of the 
Messenians at the battle of Idomené cp. iii. 112 med. 


41.4. of d€ pefovav te wpéyovro, kai woAdkis po:r@vrev avtovs dmpakrous 
arrémeptrov, 
Cp. Aristoph. Knights, 794,— 
AA. *Apyerrodépou 8€ pépovros 
thy eipnynv éeSeoxedacas, Tas mpeoBelas 7 drehavvers 
ek Ths ToAcws pabamrvyifer, ai tas orovdas mpokadowvrat, 
Peace, 215,— 
ei © av te mpagar’ ayaboy arricwvixol 
rdOouev of Adxoves elpnyns Tépt, 
ehéyer’ dv ipeis evOvs’ eLamarapcba 
vy rH "AOnvav, vy AC, odxi merréov* 
Hover KavOis, fv Exper rHv Tudor. 
665,— 
eOoved now avroparn pera tay Tvd@ 
orovday pépovea TH mode Kiotny mAé€éav 


dmroxeiporomnOjvat tpis év THKKANGIG. 


42.2.  mdéovtes dé, Ga €w Eoxov peragd Xepoovncov te kai ‘Peirov és Tov 
aiyvaddv Tob Xwplou vzrep ob 6 Sodvyevos Ados eariv. | 

The context shows that dua é@ is to be taken with gcyov, not 
with mdéovres. Cp. as S€ adrods eAadov w«ris Karamdevoartes, 
infra § 4. 

és tov aiyaddy x.7.A. lit. ‘to the beach of the district which the 
Solygeian ridge overhangs.’ 

Cenchreae lay on the coast about two miles south of the narrow- 
est part of the Isthmus. A little to the south of Cenchreae a spur 
of Mount Oneium comes down to the sea. In the neighbourhood 
was situated the ‘Chersonesus’ mentioned by Thucydides, the stream 
Rheitus being further to the south. The Athenians landed about 
two miles to the south of Cenchreae; near which place the Corin- 
thians, who had missed their place of landing, were awaiting them. 
Leaving half their forces at Cenchreae to protect Crommyon, a 
town on the coast about nine miles to the north-east (which was 
attacked by the Athenian fleet after the battle and plundered, c. 45 
init.), and detaching another division under Battus to protect 
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Solygeia, a village somewhere on the hill south of Mount Oneium, 42, 2. 
beneath which the Athenians landed, the Corinthians hurried to 

meet the enemy. But owing to the interposition of Mount Oneium 

the engagement which followed was not perceived by the other half 

of the Corinthian army stationed at Cenchreae until the dust began 

to rise. Corinth, from which the reinforcements came, was about 

seven miles north-west of the scene of action. 


KopivOtor 5€ mporvOdpevor e& “Apyous Ore ) oTparia Her Tay ’AOnvaiwr, 42, 3. 
ek melovos €BonOncay és “IaOudy mavres mhiy rev ew “IoOpod. 

e€”Apyous. Cp. note on v. 28. 2. 

€k mAelovos, either 1)* with ¢8onncav, answering to mpé in mporv- 
@duevr, ‘having heard beforehand, they had come some time 
before,’ or 2) with mpomvOdpevor; cp. ili. 100 init. mpomwéuyavres mpd- 


Tepov €s te KépuvOov kai és Aaxedaipova mpéoBets. 


dv0 yap joay év TH pdxy of mapdvres. ! 43. 1. 
Not strictly ‘in the battle,’ for it does not appear that Battus 
was engaged, but ‘ on the occasion of the battle.’ 


7d d€ GdXo otparéredoy auorépwber Eudyxeto Euvexds. 43. 5. 
‘ Fought steadily or continuously,’ i.e. without such vicissitudes of 
fortune as had befallen the Athenian right wing. 


hoav yap ois "AOnvaiois ot twmets.aperAwor Evppaxdpevor, trav érépov 44. 1. 
ovk éxdvrav tnmmovs. 

Cp. the famous parabasis in the Knights of Aristophanes, 595—- 
610, in which the services of the horses on this occasion are duly 
commemorated. 


ev S€ rH TpomH TavTn Kata Td Sefidy Képas of mAciorol te ad’ray aré- 44, 2 
Oavoy kat Avkddpev 6 orparnyds. 4 5€ GAAn oTparia TOUTwW TH TpPdTH 
ov Kata Siwkw wodAny odd raxelas pvyijs yevopevns, émel €BidaOn, erava- 
xXepjcaca mpds Ta peréwpa idpvOn, 

TovT@ T@ Tpdér@, ‘in this manner,’ i.e. ‘ under these circumstances,’ 
“because the right wing was defeated.’ 


Tov év TH vao@ melOovai Twas dAtyous, tmoreuparres Hidous kai Sidd§~ 46. 5. 


AG, 5. 


47.1. 


A7. 2. 
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avTes OS Kat evvotav Bh Aéyew, Ore Kparicroy avrois ei os TayLoTa 
arodpavat, mAoiov dé Tu abTot éroysdoesy. 


1)* ws ar’ edvoray dn qualifies ddd£avres, not Aéyew. The friends 


of the captives went in good faith to them and told them 


what they had been made to believe by the leaders of the de- 
mocracy. The perfidy (87) was that of the persons who instructed 
them, 

Or possibly 2) gidovs refers to persons who had been friends of 
the oligarchs but had now come under the influence of the 
democrats. | 

avroi, the democratic leaders. 


as b€ recay, Kal pnxavycapéevev To mAoiov exmdéovres EAnPOnoav 
k.T.A, 

pnxavnoapevey, scil. the democratic leaders acting perfidiously, in 
concert with the friends of the captives, who acted in good faith. 


EvveddBovro 8€. rod rowovrov ovy Kota, Gote GxpiBH Thy mpdpaci 
yevéBan, kai rovs rexvnoapevors adeéorepov eyxetpioat, of otparnyot rav 
’"AOnvaiwy, xatadnAror Svres rovs avdpas pi av Bovr\ecOa im’ Groy Kopt- 
obévras, Sidtt avrot és Stxehiay Emdeov, THY Tiny Tois Gyovot mpoo- 
Toot. . 

dore axpiBn «..A. 1)* lit. ‘so that the pretext was strict,’ or 
‘exact.’ The word d«p8% which, properly speaking, refers to the 
interpretation of the agreement, is inaccurately applied to the 
mpopaors, because the interpretation of the agreement, regarded 
from another point of view, was the ‘ pretext’ for delivering the 
prisoners up to the Corcyraeans. Or in other words, the pretext is 
called. ‘ strict’ because it was founded on a strict interpretation 
of the agreement. 

Or 2) mpdpaors referring to the pretext by which the prisoners, 
were induced to leave the island, ‘ that the pretext should precisely 
accord with,’ or ‘ be justified by, the facts ;’ meaning either a) that 
“the chief reason which made the false pretext turn out to be the 
actual truth,’ i.e. which realised the fear of the Corcyraean 
oligarchs that they would be given up to the people, ‘ was the 
known disinclination of the Athenian generals,’ etc., or 4) that ‘ the 
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chief reason which made the pretext appear satisfactory to the 47. 2.’ 
prisoners was,’ etc. 


paorryopdpor re mapidvres emerdyuvov ris 6800 rods cxoAalrepoy mpoo- 47. 3. 
vdvTas. 

mapiovres, ‘walking by their side:’ rods oyxodairepov mpootdyras, 
‘those who lingered on the way thither,’ i.e. to the place where 
the two rows of hoplites were stationed. 


kal és peév dvOpas éEjxovra @dabov rors év rH oiknpart ror TO Tpdr@ 48, I. 
éfayaydvres Kai Siapbeipavres’ Sovro yap adro’s petaothoavTds Tot 
Grove aye. 3 

The aor. peracrnoarras, the reading of all the MSS., may be 
defended on the ground that it is the historical tense, as we might 
say peréotnoay avrovs kal #yov (cp. note on iv. 112.1). The tense 
may also be explained as describing not the completion, but the 
beginning, of the act of removal. 

mot Gdooe goes with peracrncavras, but is to be repeated with 


aye. 


é€xeAevoyv ohas, ei Bovrovrat, attods diapdeipat. 48. I. 
avrovs, scil. the Athenians, odas, the Corcyreans. 


oi Sé Kepxupaion kara pev ras Ovpas 088 abtot Stevooivro BideoOat. 48.. 2, 
ov8é—‘ The populace had no more idea of forcing their way in 
than the captives had of letting them in.’ 


of S€ éfpvAdecovrd re os Adivavto Kal Gua of moAdol ahas abtods 48. 3. 
SrépOerpov, dicrovs Te ods ddiecay exeivor és Tas opayas Kabsévres, Kal &k 
KAwev Twev al ervxov avrois évodcat Tals omdprois Kal éxk tav ipatiov -' 
TAPApyLaTA TovowvTes amayxdpevor, Tavtl tpdmw Td moAV Tis vuKTds, 
éreyevero yap wwE tH mabnuart, dvadotvtes opas aitovs Kal Badddpevor 
brd Tév avo SiepOdpynoay. - 3 

The participles xaOtévres, dmayxdpevor, Clearly belong to odas 
airods duepOerpov, not to dvepOdpyoar, and therefore ré after dicrovs 
cannot supply the connection between the two finite verbs, but 
must answer to «ai following. The asyndeton before mavri rpém@ 





48. 3. 


49. 


50, 1. 


50. 2. 
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may be explained either as a resumption, or from the vehemence 
of the expression, or from the numerous participles which make the 
writer forget that a finite verb has preceded. For a like asyndeton 
caused by the passion of the speaker cp. iii. 59. 2 and note. 

mapatpnpara Towtvres=mrapalpypaat, parallel to rois omdpros. 

avadobvres is a conjecture of Heilmann, supported. by the trans- 
lation of Valla, and is confirmed in some degree by the authority 
of the ancient grammarians, who quote the participle dvadodvres as. 
occurring in Thucydides in the sense of dva:poivres, although not 
found in our extant MSS. The reading of the MSS., dvadoirres, 
is far inferior in sense, and can only be defended if the words dva- 
Soivres odds airovs be taken as a resumption of dmayxydpeva; they 
would then describe the most striking though not the only way in 
which the prisoners killed themselves. ‘In every sort of way, some 
tying themselves up, others hit by their enemies from above, they 
perished.’ Such a repetition of one of the particulars after the 
words ravri tpér@ is extremely harsh. And the change of reading 
from dvadodvres to dvahodrtes, A to A, is the least possible. 

It is remarkable that the instinctive love of life 1) led some of 
them to shelter themselves (é@vAdocovro), while others only sought 
to put an end to their own lives: or 2)* led them to seek shelter 
from the enemy while putting an end to their own lives. 


avrol ’Axapyaves oikytTopes Grd mavTwv €ryxov TO xopior. 

This circumstance seems to be mentioned as a contrast to that 
related in ii. 30, of & & rais éxardy vavolw ’AOnvaioe ere dvres mept 
TleAondvynoov SdAddv te Kopwhiov médkiopa aipodor kat mapadiddace 


Tladatpevow “Axapvavev pdvois Thy yay Kal médw véperOar. 


tav dpyupohdywr vedv... al eLeréuhOnoay mpds tors Evppdxovs. 

Sent to collect arrears, or to exact extraordinary contributions. 
The regular ¢dpos appears to have been paid at Athens, at the 
Great Dionysia (Boeckh, Staatshaush. i. p. 243). 


kat avrod kopicbévros of “AOnvaios tas pev émtorohas petayparpdpuevos 
éx Tav “Acoupiwy ypappdtwy dvéyyecay. 
éx trav ’Acoupiov. ypaypdrep, i.e. the cuneiform characters ; which 
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the Persians employed in their public inscriptions (Herod. iv. 87), 50. 2. 
Onnodpevos 5é Kat tov Béaropoy (6 Aapeios) orndas tornce Sv0 ex aita 

Aidov AevKod, evrapav ypduparta, és pev tiv Agovpua, és dé tHv “EAAnuxa, 

evea tmavra Soarep yye,) aS here in a public document. They were, 

in various forms, the common alphabet of several languages. 


Trouodpevor pévror mpds “A@nvatous micters Kai BeBardtnTa ex ray 51. I. 
duvarav pndev rept odds vedrepov Bovdrevoes. 

Not ‘ having given pledges and securities to the Athenians,’ which 
is inconsistent with the word pévro, but ‘having effected’ or 
‘gained pledges and securities.’ Cp. deav momodpevor, ‘having 
obtained a promise of pardon,’ vi. 60 med. 


kal Hv adtav 1% Sidvoww rds te GAdas Tédets Tas ’Axraias Kadoupévas, 52. 3. 
ds mpdrepov MuriAnvaiav vepouevor ’A@nvaior elyov, éAevOepodv, Kal mdvroy 
padiora ti "Avravdpor, kat kpatuvdpevou airny, (vais Te yap edtropia jv 
movetoOat avrdber, EvLwy drapydvrev Kal THs "dns emKerperns, Kai TH GANA 
oKeun), padios an’ airis Sppdpevoe thy te AéaBov éyyds, obcay kaKdoew 
kal Ta ev TH freip@ Aiohika Todicpata xelpooadba, 

Kparvvapevot, as if dievoodvro instead of fv 7 didvoa had preceded. 

vais re... oxevj. The second xai follows ré: either 1) the con- 
struction changes from the infinitive to the dative, qv etopia moeic bat 
vais, hv evmopia TH GAAn oxevg: ‘There was a facility for building 
ships ; there was a facility for (obtaining) other supplies:’ or 2)* 
kai TH} GAAn oxevg follows as if vavoi had preceded, and is connected 
with xaxdcewv. oxevg, the reading of all the MSS., not occurring 
elsewhere in Thucydides in this sense, has been corrected without 
necessity into wapackevj. 


jv yap avtois trav te am Alyimrov kal AiBins ddAxadav mpocBorn, cai 53. 3. 
Anjoral dua Tiy Aakovxny focov édvmouv ek Oaddoons, jrep pdvoy oldy 7 
jjv KaxoupycioOa waoa yap dvéxer mpds Td Xikehixdy kat Kpntikdv 
méhayos. 

1)* The only danger of the Lacedaemonians was from attacks 
by sea, maca ydp x.7.d., for their whole country, running out into the 
Sicilian and Cretan seas, is exposed to piracy. 

Or 2) dvéyes may refer to the island, and ydp may explain, not 





538. 3. 


54, I. 


54, 3: 
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why Lacedaemon was exposed to attack, but why it was protected 
by Cythera; ‘for the whole island runs far out into the two seas,’ 
so that a guard posted there can keep watch over both coasts. 

3) Mr. Grote suggests another interpretation. He would trans- 
late, ‘The whole Laconian coast is high projecting cliff where it. 
fronts the Sicilian and Cretan seas.’ He supposes Thucydides to 
mean that Cythera protects the only vulnerable point of Laconia, 
the inher part of the Laconian gulf. 

But a) would the whole of the north coast of the Laconian gulf 
be described as if it were a point, ymep, at which Laconia is vulner- 
able? Or 4) is it likely that pep is separable from 6addoon? And 
c) too much meaning is attributed to avéye. J 

Compare for the importance of Cythera to the enemies of Sparta, 
and therefore to Sparta, Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 7, PoBovpevos dé rhv re 
ddipevorntra Ths xopas, Kal ra THs BonOeias, kal Ta THS omavocirias (scil. 
6 DapvdBalds re-Kal 6 Kévev), raxd re avéorpewe kai droméav apyicbn ris 
KvOnpias eis Bowkodvra, and the saying of Chilon in Herod. vii. 235, 
KvOnpa, tiv Xitwv, aynp tap’ qyiv copeararos yevduevos, Képdos péCov 
en civat Sraprintrnot Kata tHs Oaddoons Karadeduxévat paddov i) vmep- 


Exel. 


katacxévtes ovv of AOnvaioe t@ otpar@ Séxa pev vavoi kai Sioxidlors 
Mudyolov éaAlrars thy émt Oadrdoon médw Skdvdevav kadovperny aipovot. 

durxtAiows seems to be an error of the MSS.; cp. supra c. 58 init., 
where it is the number of the Athenian hoplites, and viii. 25 init., 
where the Milesians, close to their own city, bring only 800 hoplites 
into the field. | | 


&:d kai Oaccov kai émirnderérepov 76 Te TapauTika Kal TO Emeita THS 
Spodoytas empdxOn avrois’ dvéotnoav yap av of ’AGnvaior KuOnpiovs. 
‘Both the immediate and the subsequent steps in the agreement 
(cp. c. 57 fin.) were more quickly settled, and the terms were milder.’ 
There is no need to insert ra before rs éuodoyias against nearly’ 
all the MSS., since the Greek admits of the above explanation. 
’ & must be inserted after dvéorncav against the MSS., for here we 
are compelled to desert their authority; 4 can only be omitted in’ 
an apodosis of which the protasis is expressed. 
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pera Se thy EvpBacw of ’AOnvaior thy te Sxavderay rd emi TO Amen 54. 4.° 
mo\opa TapadaBdvTes Kal Tov KvOnpwv pudrakyy momodpevor k.7.d. 

mapadaBorres, taking the government of Scandeia from the 
Cytherians. The word seems to imply that they had not imme- 
diately after their victory taken formal possession of the place, 
which was now handed over to them. } 


és Te Ta ToAepiKd, eimep Tore, pdduora 51) SKvynpsteEpoL eyévorTo. 55. 2. 
oxnpérepor, 1) the comparative has a qualifying force, ‘inclined to 

: hesitation,’ rather than ‘ more hesitating,’ as the cumbrous addition 

of paduora 5n shows; ‘more than ever.’ Or 2) lit. ‘ more hesitating 

| than usual, in a higher degree than ever.’ 


kal rovr@ mpos *AOnvaious, ois rd pr) emixetpodpevoy det éAdures qv tis 55. 2. 
‘Soxnoeds Te mpage. | 

‘To whom anything which they ever failed to attempt always 
left a void in their aspiring thoughts.’ dei, though adhering to the 
participle, is to be supplied again with the verb.. Cp. i. 70 med. 
& ay émwonoartes pt) €€€\wow, oixeia oréperOa jyotvra: iv. 63 init. rd 


‘ a , . o , a” , 
eddies THS yvouns Sv exaotds te onOnuev mpdkeuw. 


tots 8é *AGyvatois rére tiv mapabaddootov Snodor Ta péev ToAAG Hou- 5B, 1, 
Xacav, ds kab’ exdorny ppovpay yiyvourd tis dmdBaors, TANOE Te EAdooous 
xagrot ryovpevor eivat Kal €v TO TOLOUTY. 

rois d¢ "AOnvaios is a dative of relation after jovyacav. ‘The con- 
: struction, which is somewhat feeble, is supported by as yévorrd ris 
: andéBacts. 

: €v T@ Towovr@, ‘under such circumstances and in such depression 
of mind;’ scil. 7ovxacvav, answering, though in a different construc- 


tion, to éAdacous iyyovpevor eivat. 


tov dpxovra bs map’ adrois fv tay Aaxedoipoviay, Tdvradov rod 57, 3, 
Tlarpoxdéovs. 

Although the Lacedaemonian troops retired to a place of safety, 
the Lacedaemonian governor of Thyrea remained in the town, _ 


“Eppoxparns 6 “Eppwvos, Supaxdowos, domep Kal ETeWwE padiora avrols. 58, 
See note on English text. : 
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4. 
6O. I. 


6O. I. 
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adra dé tadra ef pi) Kalp@ TUXOLEY EKaTEpoL MpPdoTOrTES, AL TapaveeErs 
tov Evvaddayav apeAmmor, 8 Kal qyiv ev TG mapdvre meopevors TAeiorov 
dy Gévoy yévorro, TA yap Win exacror ed Bovdevdpevor by Oeoba 76 Te 
mparov émodeunoapey Kal viv mpds addAndovs Oe dvrioyiav teipdopeba 
Kara\aynvat, kal iv dpa ph mpoxapnon icov éExdor@ exovr. amedOciv, maw 
TOEpNTOMEY. KOALTOL YYOVaL Xp}, Ort ov mepl. rev Siwy pdvov, et o@dppovor- 
pev, 7 Evvodos ora, GAN ei émiBovAevopervny tiv macav SikeAiay, os 
éy® kpive, tr *AOnvaiov Suvnodpeba rt Stacdoa. 

é, ‘which thing,’ either ‘proposals of reconciliation,’ or ‘the 
recognition of their utility.” The connection may be traced as: 
follows :— 

Either 1) the words ra yap ida «.r.A. are subordinate to xalros 
yvava xpn three lines below: ‘Counsels of peace will be useful to 
us; for hitherto, whether in going to war or in making peace, 
we have been considering only our own individual interests, and 
our peace was hollow. But there is a higher light in which the 
question should be regarded, namely, that of the common good.’ 

Or 2), ‘Counsels of peace are useful to men when they 
are pursuing their own interests out of season. And they will 
be useful to us. For this is precisely what we are doing. But 
surely we ought to be thinking, not of our own interests, but of the 
common good.’ 

ot Svvapw Exovres peylorny trav “EAAnver Tas Te duaptias Nudy Tnpovow, 
ddtyats vauol mapdvres, kat dvopate evvopw Euppaxtas TS pcer Troheucoy 
edmpetas és 73 Eupépov KaPliotavrar. | | 

ddiyais vavoi. Yet the Athenians had more than fifty ships in 
Sicily (cp. iv. 2 init., 25 init.) But Thucydides, by the mouth of 
Hermocrates, is here contrasting the earlier expeditions of the 
Athenians to Sicily with the great and fatal expedition. 

dvépatt evvdpm x.t.A. Either 1)* the Athenians are the natural 
enemies of Sicily, but by ‘ disguising their enmity under the honour- 
able name of an alliance,’ an alliance such as they have made with 
some of the cities in Sicily, ‘they speciously turn this enmity to 
their own interest.’ It is a proof of the insincerity of the Athe- 
nians that they convert what, if they were straightforward, would 
be enmity, to their own advantage. Or 2) rd ice wodeuov may 
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have a concrete sense, ‘they turn their natural enemies to good 60. 1. 
. account.’ 


moAepov ‘yap aipouévar jar kal émayopevov airods, GvBpas ot Kal Tods BO, 2. 
pa) émukadoupevous adtot émotparedouct, Kakads Te Huds adtovs movwvvreav 
TéAeot Tos olkelots K.T.A. 

€motparevovot, emi- in Composition seems to be used, like the 
preposition by itself, in the sense of ‘to’ as well as ‘against.’ 
‘Who go with an army even to those who do not invite them.’ 
Compare ii. 67 init. orparedoa én thy MoriSaay, i.e. to relieve 
Potidaea: iv. 85 med. dAda kal, ots dv exlw, foody tis epol mpdceior, 
ducyxepes morotpevor ef Et ods mpdrov HAOov ipas .. . wi edeEacbe : and 
j v. 110, rpdmowr’ dy... emt rods Aowrods rdv Evppayxev, cous pi) Bpacidas 
éwqdOev. For the acc. cp. iv. 92 med. jovyd{ovra... émurrpareverv. 
There may be a touch of irony in the expression, for the one 
meaning of émorparevovor. suggests the other. If the Athenians 
go where they are not wanted their movement is really hostile, not 
friendly. : , 


THs apxAs dua mpokorrévrwy exeivors K.T.d, 60. 2. 
tis apxis is best explained as a partitive genitive, lit. ‘cutting out 

in advance for them a portion of their empire,’ i.e. ‘ preparing the 

way for an extension of their empire.’ 


vopioa te ordow pddiota POeipew Tas médeus Kal THY Sixediay, 61 1. 
Either 1) ‘faction is the great destroyer of the states which are 
or 2)* ‘of Sicily and her 


subject to it, and of Sicily in particular ; 
cities.’ 


ednooay Se viv év rH Tod Xadkidixod yevous mapakAnoer* trois yap Bl. 4. 
ovderarore oiot kata Td Evppayixdy mpooBonOnoaow adtol 1d dixasov 
padXov tis fuvOyKyns mpodipos mapéoyxorro. 

Cp. iii. 86 med. és ody ras "A@nvas mépavres of trav Acovrivery 
Evppaxot, kara te madaidy ~vppayiav, cal drt "Iwves foray, weibover tors 
’"AOnvaious méprypar odicr vais’ ind yap Trav Supaxoclav ris Te yas eipyovto 
kai tis Oaddoons. Kal emepipav of ’AOnvaiot, ris pév oikewdrntos mpopacet, 


, n 
Bovddpevar S€ pyre oirov és tiv Leordvyncoy ayecOar aitdbev, mpdmeipdy 
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re mowovpevor, e odior Suvard ein ra ev TH Sixehia mpdypara Smoyxelpia 
yeverOa, 

The genitive rijs EvvOnxns is to be construed, not with paddov, but 
with 7d Sdikaov. paddov=not ‘rather than, but ‘instead of;’ the 
Athenians had gone out of their way to observe the treaty: ‘instead 
of waiting till they received help,’ or ‘instead of following the 
example of the Chalcidians’ (u@Adov), they had ‘voluntarily (adroi) 
offered the rights of the treaty’ (rd Sixatoy ris EvvOnxns) to the Chal- 
cidians. 


kal ov Tois dpxew Bovdopevois pepouat, GAAG Tois dmakovew ErouLoTépots 
ovat. 
érowporépots. Not ‘more ready,’ but ‘ who, instead of wanting to 
rule, are ready to serve.’ , : 
For other instances of the resolved comparative see note on ii. 
40. I. 


* . 
a” “ 
7 Soxette ef ro Te Eorw dyabdy fj el To Ta evavria ody Hovyia paddov 


modepos TS pev Tatoo. av exarépm 7d Sé EvvSiacGoar, kai ras Tyas Kab 


Aapmpdrnras axwdvvorépas Exe Thy elphyyy. 


62. 3. 


62, 4. 


Either 1).radom, évvdiacéou are infinitives dependent on doxeire, 
jovxia, méAepos being nominatives to doxet understood in doxeire: 
ovx is then supplied from the previous clause with the words kat ras 
Tipas ... eipyynv, Or With doxeire from odx jovyia. 

Or 2) mavoa dy and gvvdiacdoa may be optative: Soxeire being 
parenthetical. in the first clause, and governing ¢yew ri cipnyny 
in the second. 


yrous drt telous 75n Kai TYLwplais peridvTes Tos ddiKodvras Kal édTt- 

a , ‘ , c a > @ > > 7 > 

cartes ETEpor Suvaper Tivi TAEOVEKTHTELY, OL EV OVX OTOY OVK HuvVayTO GA 
ovs’ €o@Oncav, Tos S€ avti Tov mAéov Exew mpockaradimeiv Ta avTav EvveBn, 
The word mAciovs includes both the clauses, cai rypepias x.7.A. and 
kai €Amioavres repo. x.t.A., Which are resumed and more distinctly 
opposed by pzev and é€¢ in the clauses which follow, oi péev=oi peridvres, 


trois O€==Tols eAricact. 


Tywpia yap ovk edruyxel SiKatws, Ort Kal GdiKetTar® ovde ioxds BeBaior, 


Ocdre KaL EVENT. 
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' Cp. supra ei rus BeRaiws te } 7G dixaiw i) Bia mpdgew olera, where 62. 4. 
BeBaiws answers to BeBaor here, rd Sixaio to dicaiws, and Bia to 
ioxvs. 
dre kat dduxeirat. As in iv. 17 fin. del yap rod mdr€ovos édmids dpéyovrat 
dia rd Kal Ta mapdvta adoKnTws evrvxjoa, the antecedent, and not as 
in English would be more natural the consequent, is emphasized. 
Not ‘ because vengeance is taken for a wrong, it is not therefore 


a li Mi a al 


as fortunate as it ought to be’ (riwpia yap ov Kal edruxet dtxaiws, dre 
adixeirar), but ‘vengeance is not as fortunate as it ought to be, 
because it is first wronged.’ Cp. note on ii. 35. 2. 

With ddixeira: supply, from the personified Ti@pla, 6 TYL@povpmevos. 


sr 


itt Mil 


Kal viv tod adhavois te Tovrov dia rd aréxpaprov Séos kai did 7d Hdn BB. I. 


poBepors tapovtas "AOnvaious, kar’ duddrepa exmdayévres, kal TS eAAuTES 
Tis yopys Gv cxaords tis @nOnpev mpadkew Tais KaAvpats Tavras ikavds 
voptcavres eipyOfvar, ros éeordras modeplous ek THs xaopas dmomep- 
TOME. 

mapévtas. For the use of the participle with the article after the 
preposition instead of the infinitive cp. note on i. 2. 5; and viii. 
105 med. 8a 7d kparioavres adeds GAXoe GAAnv vadv didxovres. 

ro €Adunés. Either 1) an accusativus pendens which may be re- 
garded also as a remote accusative after eipy@jva, ‘And as to what 
is wanting to the fulfilment of our purposes, considering that we 
have been prevented,’ etc. Or 2)* 7d €Adunés tijs yuouns may be the 
subject of «ipyéjva, the expression being pleonastic. 

év is governed by 1d é€ddurés or by 7d eAdumes tis yrouns taken 
together; it may also be construed with eipy@qva: or with codvpats. 
If 1)* we read ris after &xaoros, 4y=rovrwr d, ‘of the things which we 
hoped severally to accomplish;’ if 2) ri, év=rovrev dy, lit. ‘of 
which we hoped to accomplish some part,’ or ‘which we hoped in 
some degree to accomplish.’ o76nuev answers to ris yrepns. 


ov mept Tod Tipwpnoacbai xe, GdAd, kal dyav et TUXomper, hiror pev dv B38. 2. 
trois éxOiarois, Sudhopos S€ ofs ov xpi) Kat avdykny yryvdpeba.. 
ei rbxomser, SCil. rypwpias. Pidor pev dy x.r.d., SUPPly yryvolpeba. The 
stress is on the latter part of the sentence, which expresses the fact, 
and in which accordingly the indicative is substituted for the optative 
VOL. Il. S 
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63, 2. with av. None of the MSS. read yyvoipeOa, but either yryrdpeda, 
which is better supported, or yryvopeOa. 


64.1. Kai éyd per, drep kai dpxdpevos eiroy, réhw Te peylorny mapexdpevos 
kat emiy Tp paddov 7} duvvovpevos, G&d poerdspevos aitay Evyyxapeiv, 
Kal p11) ToUs évavtious oUTw Kaxas Spay, ote abtds Ta TAEio@ BArdmrecOat, 
pndé popia piroveckdv fyciobat THs TE OiKElas yvopuns duoiws abtoKpdtwp 
eivat Kal js ovK Gpyw Tvxns, GAN’ Sov eikds Hooacba, Kai Tods GAdous 
Sixard tadTd por movjou, op dpav avira cai wy imd Tov TodEpi@y TovTO 
mabeiv. 

G&@ mpocddpevos: the MSS. read mpoedouévouvs and adrovs, but 
mpoeddpevos, avtés, seem to be required by the words oikeias yuapns 
and atroxpdtwp which follow, as well as by the next sentence kai rovs 
@rovs Sika raird por woujoa, and has been accepted by all the 
recent editors. Yet a writer so irregular as Thucydides may have 
made a speaker pass from his audience to himself, and back again 
to his audience, with whom for an instant he is identified. 

mpoeddpevos aitrav, ‘having an eye to these things,’ i.e. the con- 
siderations put forward in the previous speech. 


64. 3.  ovdev yap aiaypov oikeiovs oixeiwv Hacacba, 7) Awptéa twa Awptéas 7) 
Xadkidéa trav Evyyevdr, Td Se Edptrav yettovas Svtas Kal Evvoixovs pias 
Xopas kal mepippurou, Kal dvopa Ev KeKAnwevous SiKeAroras. 

70 dé Edipmav yeirovas évras x.t.A. These words cannot merely give 
a reason for the clause which has preceded (oixetous... Evyyevar) : 
‘There is no disgrace in kindred giving way to kindred, Dorian to 
Dorian, Chalcidian to Chalcidian, while we all recognise that we 
have a common tie.’ For why should the Dorian yield to the 
Dorian, etc., and not also to the Chalcidian? We must rather 
repeat ovdér aicxypdy ddAnhov nocdcba with 1rd dé Eipmav. ‘ Not only 
may kindred give way to one another without disgrace, but every 
people of Sicily may give way to every other without disgrace, 
because they are neighbours,’ etc. The opposition expressed by 
dé is only an opposition of the part to the whole, i. e. of individual 
Greek races to the whole of the Greek inhabitants of Sicily. The 
words might have run joodoOa pev oikeiovs oikeiwv, novacba de 
yeirovas yerrdvov. Classen’s emendation, re, is unnecessary. 
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See 


kai mepippvrov, ‘ which is also an island,’ an additional reason why 64. 3. 
the Sicilians should unite. 


tov 8° avrov bépovs Meyapis of ev TH modee mueCouevoe bd Te ’AOnvaiwy BB, 1. 
TH Toddum, det Kata eros exacrov dis éoBadAdvrwy mavorpatia €s THY 
| xX@pay k.T.A. 
Cp. Arist. Acharn. (acted in Feb. 425, or about eighteen months 
before this time), 761 foll.,— 
AI. ovd€ oxdpoda ; 
ME. rota oxdpod ; tyes tev det 
oxk eoBadnre, THs apovpaior pes, 
mdooakt Tas aydbas eEopiocere. 
t The whole passage contains a comic account of the sufferings of 
’ the Megarians. Cp. also Peace, 246,— 
110. & Méyapa, Méyap’, os énurerpipec@ adrixa 
dma€dravra katapepuTro@revpeva, 
| TP. BaBai, BaBaa£, as peydda kai Spipéa 


Toiow Meyapevow éveBadey ra kdavpara. , 


umd tov ohetépoy pvydder. 6G. I. 
Probably the same who are mentioned in iii. 68 med. as having 
been permitted by the Thebans to live for a year in Plataea after 
the taking of the city in 427. At the expiration of the time, they 
appear to have seized Pegae, a Megarian port on the Corinthian 
gulf. 


jv 8 otadiov pddvota Sxtd ad Tis TéAEws emt tiv Nicaay Tov Auéva BB. 4. 
avror. ; 
Megara is here said to be eight stadia from Nisaea, but according 
to Strabo ix. 1. 4 the distance was not less than eighteen stadia. Cp. 
Remarks on the Geography of Thucydides in the Introduction. 





dkdtiov aydypixdy as Ayoral, ek wood TeOcparevedres THY avorey TOY BT. 3. 
TUAaY, ci@becay emi dudén meiOovres tov cipyovra Sia ths Tappov KaTaKo- 
pice ths vuKtos emt tiv Oddaccay Kal exmdeir, 

The foss here spoken of, which was outside the wall, must have 
reached the sea at a point beyond the limits of the harbour (cp. 
infra, i) dvros ev rH Amwere mAoiov havepod pndévos) which was formed 
by the island of Minoa, then in possession of the Athenians. The 

S$ 2 
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67. 3. whole proceeding was of course a trick, intended to secure the 
opening of the gates before dawn on a particular morning. 


67.4. 08 vov ro Tporaidy éorw. 
It is interesting to remark that many years afterwards, when the 
soil on which it stood had passed into the hands of the defeated 
party (cp. iv. 109 init.), this trophy still remained standing. Cp. v. 
10 med. where Thucydides speaks of the trophy on the hill outside 
Amphipolis as in existence at the time when he wrote: and viii. 
24 init. . 


69. 2. ap§duevor & ard Tob teixous 6 eciyov, Kai Srorxodopyjoavtes 7d mpos 
Meyapéas, da éxetvou Exatépwlev és Addaccay Tis Nicatas tédpov Te kat 
teixn Svedonevn f otTpatid, ek Te Tod mpoacreiov Aibois Kat mrivbos 
Xpopevot, Kat Kdmrovres ra Sévdpa Kat VAny Grectavpouy ef my Séourd re. 

Svorxodopnoavres. The Athenians first of all block up the double 
wall which connected Nisaea with Megara; they then proceed with 
their line of circumvallation, and finally, c. 69 fin., break off 
entirely the connection of Nisaea with Megara. 

tov teixous. The double wall (cp. ra paxpa reiyn, iv. 66 fin.) is 
described as a single one, cp. ii. 13 fin. 7d pera€d tod re paxpod 
kal Tov @adnpikod. 

The construction of the sentence is defective. ‘The main verb 
was intended to be mepiereiyifov or some similar word, which must 
be supplied in sense with dz’ éxeivou éxarépwber. .. Suehopevn 7) oTparid, 
and also with & re rod... xpopevo. But this has been omitted, 
and drecraipowy, which is applicable only to kai xémrovres k.t.A., 
concludes the sentence, as if some other finite verb had preceded. 
déorro=bé0. Cp. Soph. O. C. 570,— 

aote Bpaxéa po Seioba ppaca : 
Dem. De Cor. (xviii.) 186, ovr cionyero Sy édcir’ airG: and iv. 130 
med. kai twos air@ tév amd Tod Syyou avreimdyros Kata TO oTacL@TiKdy, 
Gre ovk emeEecow, ovde SéoiTo wodepeiv x.7.A.. Where however déoro 
may=“‘he did not wish to fight.’ 


70.2. as de érddero (€ruxe yap vuxros emt tov Tprrodioxov efeOaiv), amronééas 
Tplakogious Tod oTparod, mply exmvaTos yever Oa, mpoanrbe TH TAY Meyapéewy 


moret AaOay rors "AOnvaious dvras wept thy Eddaccar, 
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ws d¢ émidero, scil. dAdvat rv Nucaiar. 70. 2. 
eEehOov, i.e. having come out of the hills. Cp. supra § 1, €or 
B€ kdpyn .. . bd 7G Bper rH Vepaveia. 
yap, t)* ‘for he did not arrive at Tripodiscus until night,’ i. e. the 
night after Nisaea was taken, and therefore could not hear sooner. 
Or 2) ydp may explain what follows, ‘he was enabled, with a part 
of his army, to reach the town of Megara undiscovered, for he 
had arrived at Tripodiscus after dark.’ 
Brasidas made a descent from the pass on one side of Megara, 
while the Athenians were on the other side by the sea. 


Bovdéuevos pév TG AOyw Kal dua ef Svvairo Epyw tis Nivaias weipaca, 70, 2, 
TO O€ péyroroy, Thy Tav Meyapewy modu éeochOav BeBarocacGat, 

The meaning of the favourite opposition is here somewhat 
obscure. ‘He professed that he wanted, and really meant if he 
could, to attempt the recovery of Nisaea, but his first object was 
to make sure of Megara,’ i.e. to counteract the efforts of the 
popular party. . 

T® Ady is to be taken with BovAdpevos, Epy@ with metpaoa. 


erevd) S€ Kal 7AGer 6 ayyeAos, WOAAD pAAdov EppdoOnoay, Kal awoorei- 72, 1. 
Aavres Svaxoaiouvs Kal SucyiAlous éaViras kal imméas EEakocious Tots TWAELOTW 
arn Gov mad. | | 

ered) S€ kai. ‘ But when there came also a request from out- 
side.’ . 
TOAA® paGddrov eppocbnoay ... Trois mreloow anprOov mddw. ‘The 
connection seems at first sight strange. But the meaning is that 
when the Boeotians heard of the intended march of Brasidas they 
thought that only a portion of their own troops would be needed. 


ov pévto. & ye tH mavtl epyp BeBaiws ovdérepor TedevTncaytes 72. 4. 
dmexpiOnoar. 

‘Still (uevror, although the Athenians succeeded in gaining an 
isolated advantage), in the whole action neither party when they 
separated ended with a decided superiority.’ 


kadds S€ evopilov odiow dpddrepa exew, dua pev TS py Em XeErpetv 73, 2, 


wporépovs pnd paxyns kat Kwdivov éxdvras dpéat, emevdy ye ev havepwo 





73. 2. 


738. 4. 
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ederav Erouror ovTes GpuverOar, Kal adrois Somep dxovirt Thy vixnv Sikaiws 
dy Tider Oar. 

eretOn ye «.t.A. explains why the Peloponnesians congratulated 
themselves that they were not taking the offensive,—they had 
clearly shown themselves ready to fight if attacked, and therefore 
could not be charged with cowdrdice: otherwise the refusal to 
begin would have been construed into defeat. 

rideoOa either 1) is in the same construction with émyepe and 
included under 76, or 2) follows évdpsgov. 


oi yap Meyapis, @s oi “A@nvains érdgavro pev mapa Ta paxpa Teixn 
eEehOdvres, novxatov Se Kai adroit ph emdvtwv, Aoyi{duevor Kal of exeivov 
oTparyyol py Gvrimadov eivar odior Tov Kivduvoy, émeidi Kal Ta TAEiw@ avTOIs 
mpoekexwpnket, Upsacr payns mpos mAciovas abrav i) AaBelv uKyoavras 
Méyapa 7} oadeévras TO BeAtiocr@ Tod dmhitiKod BrapOnva, tots S€ Fup-— 
néons THs Suvdpews Kat tov napdévtwv pépos Exacrov KwSuvedew €ikdTws 
e0éewv Tohpav x.7.A. ) 

oi yap Meyapjs is resumed after many interruptions in of réy 
evydvrav hidor Meyapns which follows several lines below. 

py) emdvrev, scil. the Peloponnesians. 

In the last clause the emphasis is on éuumdons tijs Suvdpews. ois 
dé is a dative of relation. ‘But in the enemy’s case, that the several 
contingents of their whole force, which were also the several parts 
of the army now in the field (ré» mapévrwy), should run the risk, was 
a thing which they would naturally be willing to venture.’ A subject 
is supplied with ¢6éAew from rois dé: the clause gupmdons . . . xevdu- 
vevew being dependent on rodAyav. 

The meaning is, that whereas the main body of the Athenian 
army consisted of the best of their own heavy-armed (7d BéAriorov 
Tov émAutixod), the Peloponnesian army was formed of many parts, 
each part being a fraction of the whole force of the confederacy. 
The loss to the Peloponnesians would therefore be less from two 
points of view ; (a) relatively to the confederacy ; the contingents 
were only a part of its whole force, present and absent; (4) relatively 
to the army ;. each contingent was only a part of the troops now 
in the field; whereas the Athenian forces were (a) the flower of 
their whole army, 4) drawn from one city. It is assumed that the 
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, loss would fall more heavily on one part of the army present than 73. 4. 
: another. If the Boeotians suffered it mattered little to the Co- 
rinthians or Sicyonians. But in any case the loss which might 


é 

: be incurred would fall heavily on the Athenians. 

. Classen’s emendation, rav mupdévrwy pépos éxdotev, which he trans- 
lates, ‘A portion only of the forces of the several confederates 


represented in the field,’ is ingenious, but unnecessary. 


oi de ev rH médex Meyapeis x.7.X. 74. 2. 
The account of the overthrow of the Megarian democracy given 

by Aristotle is inconsistent with this narrative. See Polit. iv. 15. 15, 

v. 3. 5, 5. 4, where he speaks of the democracy being overthrown 

after a battle with the oligarchs, and by reason of the anarchy and 

disorder which had previously prevailed. It is not however certain 

that this is the occasion referred to by him, since long before, in the 

time of Theognis, faction had been in extremes at Megara. 


oi dé émeidy) ev tais dpxais éyévovro kai eEéracw bqdov eroicarto, 74. 3. 
duaoricavres Tovs Adxous eEeAeEavto Trav te €xOpav, Kal of eddxouv pariora 
| Evpmpaga ta mpds Tos "AOnvaiovs, dvdpas ws éxardv. 
Cp. the narrative of Hippias, vi. 58. Under pretence of in- 
specting the arms they separated the troops from their arms, and 
the different divisions from one another. 


ek oTdTEws PETAOTACLS. 74. 4. 


-. — SC‘ 


Cp. ii. 62 fin. pi) ppovnpare povov adda karappornyare: iil, 39 init. 
emavéotngay paddov i) amréarncay. 

The later internal history of Megara is uncertain. The long 
walls were retaken and destroyed by the Megarians in the course 
of the ensuing winter, iv. 109 init., and Nisaea is said by Diodorus 
to have been recovered by them in the year 409 (xiii. 65). Isocrates, 
De Pace (viii) 143, 144, mentions the peace and prosperity which 
Megara enjoyed in his time. 


dppioas és rov Kddnka rorapdv drdddvor tas vais, Udatos avwbey yevo- '75, 2. 
pévou kal xaredOdvros aipudiov rod pevparos. 

vdaros dvwlev yevouevov. Either 1) ‘from the sky,’ in which case 
Thucydides seems to be describing something of the nature of a 





75. 2. 


f102: 


78. 2. 
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waterspout, or 2)* as Arnold supposes, rain fell in the upper country, 
and coming down from the mountains swelled the stream with 
such rapidity as to swamp or dash in pieces vessels drawn up at 
the mouth. | 

Arnold is however wrong in maintaining that @veéev cannot mean 
‘coelitus ;’ whether such a use is to be found in early Greek or 
not, it is evidently contained in the original idea of the word. 


kat 6 pev Anpoabéns adixduevos Oimddas b€ bad Te Axapyvavev tévtTev 
kaTnvaykacpévous KxatadaBov és tiv “AOnvaiav Evppaxiay Kal abtds ava- 
otnoas TO Evppayixdy TO éexeivy wav K.T.A. @ 

Oeniadae had hitherto been the only town in Acarnania which 
had favoured the Lacedaemonians and successfully resisted the 
Athenians (ii. 102 init.) «at adrés answers to imé re "Axapydvev, and 
opposes the single activity of Demosthenes to the combined efforts 
of the Acarnanians. Katnvaykacpevous és, ‘ coerced into.’ 


rv yap Seaoadiay GAdkos Te OK eVTopoy Hy Suevat dvev aywyod, Kal 
peta Omdwv ye Si Kal rois maci ye duoiws "EAAnow tromrov KabeoTHKe 
THY Tav Teas py Teicavras Suévat, : 

These words contain either two or three distinct statements. 
Either 1)* ‘under any circumstances it would have been no easy 
matter to cross Thessaly without an escort, indeed for an armed 
force to go at all through a neighbour’s country without his consent 
was a suspicious proceeding in the eyes of all Hellenes.’ It may be 
objected to this interpretation, a) that yé is twice repeated, and 0) 
that the words pera érdav ye 57 (notwithstanding the position of 
Tv yap Seccadiay before adds re) apply generally, and not to 
Thessaly only. But these objections are not serious. 

Greater fault may be found with 2). ‘It was not easy to pass 
through Thessaly without an escort, certainly not with an armed 
force (putting a colon after yé 6); and to go through a neighbour’s 
country without his consent was a suspicious proceeding,’ etc. 
a) The clause kai rois maoi ye... Suévat, without pera érrov, has a 
feeble sense, and can hardly have. been true; 4) yé 87 is awkward 
at the end of a separate clause. 
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emel Kal té5€ empagay oBotpevor avray tiv vedrnta Kai Td TANOOs. 

That this atrocity should have been committed at the very time 
when the Spartans were sending out a body of Helots on a foreign 
expedition is improbable in itself, and is contradicted by the words 
below, kat téte mpobipws tG Bpacida airav fuvérepyay émraxociovs 
émXiras, which clearly imply that Thucydides is led by associa- 
tion to speak of what had occurred on some former occasion. 
Shortly after the expedition of Brasidas the Spartans changed 
their policy towards the Helots, and emancipated those of them 
who had served with him (v. 34 init.). They had previously 
given promises of emancipation which were believed, and therefore 
probably fulfilled, to Helots conveying food into Sphacteria (iv. 26 
med.). If, as Bishop Thirlwall assumes, and Mr. Grote admits (part 
Il. ch. liii. init.) the massacre here mentioned did not take place 
at this particular time, it is useless to speculate about any other 
time at which it may possibly have taken place. 


a , aA eo b) a > ~ U a U 
Mmpoeirov avTav door agwvow ev Tois modreuias yeyevnobar ociow 
7 , 6 754-2 , 
dproror, KpiweaOat, ws eAevOepacorres. 


kpiverOa, probably passive. Cp. mpoxpivavres below. 


kal ovdels yabero St tpdm@ Exaoros SiepOapn. 

The manner in which the greatest crime in Greek history was 
- perpetrated, though unknown to Thucydides and to Plutarch, was 
known to Diodorus, or rather imagined by him, xii. 67; he sup- 
poses that the two thousand Helots were distributed among the 
chief Spartans and secretly put to death by them: dmoypayapever 
dé duryiAl@v, rotrous pev mpooéragay rots Kpatiorois dmoxreivat Kat’ oiKov 


— 
€KAOTOUV. 


@ore tois Aaxedapovias yiyverba EvpBaivew te Bovdopevors, omep 
éeroingay, avramédoow Kai dmodoxiy xapiov, Kal Tov mode“ov amd Ths 
TleAorovynaou adyow. 

EvpBaivew te BovAopevors answers to Kal rod mod€uov x.t.A., the latter 
words being equivalent to kat rodeuodor, Tod mohepov amd Tis TleAorov- 
vcov Ao@pnow. ‘When they wanted to come to terms they had 
places to offer in exchange, and as long as they continued the war 
it did not press so heavily upon Peloponnesus.’ 


80. 3. 


80. 3. 


81. 2. 


81. 3 


83. 4. 


84. 2. 


85. 4. 
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‘mp@tos yap égehOwv cai Sdkas eivac xara mavra dyabds édmida éyxatédure 
BéBaov as kat of GAXot ToLodTol eit. 

mparos, 1)* the first of a series of Lacedaemonian generals who, 
in accordance with a new policy, were regularly sent to the 
dependencies of Athens either that they might raise revolt or that 
they might govern a town already revolted (cp. iv. 132 fin.). apéros 
contrasts Brasidas, not with Pausanias, Salaethus, etc., but with 
Astyochus, and with the Harmosts who afterwards became so 
notorious. 

Or 2) mparos may be qualified by «at ddéas «.r.A. He was the 
first, not merely who went out, but who proved himself to be a 
good man. 

For instances of the misconduct of Spartans abroad, see note 
on English text, i. 77 fin. 


da S€ te Kai eipnxecav Tovovroy ot mapa Tov Tepdixxou ev tH Aakedaipove, 
@s TWoAAd avrois Tay Tept adirov xapiov ~ippaxya Tomoo, Sore €x TOU 
TolovTou KOWY paddov 6 Bpacidas ra rod ’ApprBaiov n&tov mpdooey. 

Perdiccas had promised to make his neighbours allies of the 
Lacedaemonians. ‘This gave Brasidas a right to interfere. ‘ For 
he would argue, ‘you are not making an ally but an enemy of 
Arrhibaeus.’ 


kowj, either 1)* jointly, or 2) impartially. 


meabev to mAnOos bd Tov Bpacidov dSéEacOai re aitovy podvoyv Kat 
dxovcavtas BovActoacOa, déxera. | } 

The accusative appears to be used because the subject is partly 
changed, ‘The popular party being persuaded by Brasidas_ to 
receive him singly, and then that they (i.e. both parties) should hear 
him first and decide afterwards.’ Cp. Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 750. 


jpeis pev yap of Aaxedatpdnot, oidpevol Te mapa Evppdxous kal mpl Epyo 
apucoba TH youv yrepn few Kai Bovdopevars evecOu, Kivdvvdv te 
roodvie Gveppiipapev, Sua tis GdAorpias ToAdGy jpepdv d0dv idvres, Kat 
may TO mpdOvpoy TapEXSprevor. | 

ré after oiduevos answerg to kai before Bovdopevas, ‘ thinking that 
we were coming to allies...and that you would be delighted to 
receive us.’ 








— Se 
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Th your youn, scil. dvras tpas (Evppdxovs). 
ré-after xivdvvoy 1)* corresponds to xai before mapexéuevor, but the 
attraction of idyres has given the latter part of the sentence a parti- 


-cipial form ; mapeydpevor instead of mapeydueOa Or maperxydspueba, 


Or 2) ré, though really belonging to da rijs ddAorpias idvres, may 
be put by anticipation with the first word of the sentence, like 
ré after oidpevou just above. 

For ré see note on i. 9. 3 §§ 1. 5. 

dveppivauev is clearly the true reading (cp. xivduvov dvapperreiv, 
iv. 95 init., vi. 13 med.), though several MSS. have dmeppivaper, 
nullo sensu. 


kal Thy aitiay obx ef morhy dimodeivivar, ddd’ # adiKxov rv édev- 
Ocpiav ém:épew, 7) aodevijs cat ddvvaros tinwpjoa ta mpos *AOnvaiovs, 
iv éxlacw, apix Oa, 

With the infinitive émupépew 1) we may supply airiay eo in 
a different sense, ‘I shall be charged with.’ Not only however 
has airfav @ to be supplied in a different sense, but the words 
have to be connected in,a new manner ; for airiav in the preceding 
clause is the accusative after dmodexviva, not after eo. émupépew 
is therefore more probably to be taken 2)* in apposition with or as 
an explanation of rj airiay, ‘I shall be able to give no reason 
for my rejection, but shall have to confess that the liberty which 
I offer is false.’ Lit. ‘I shall have_no reason to give except the 
reason that.’ : 


Kairot oTparia ye THD, Hy viv eyo Exo, emi Nicaay éu0d BonOnoartos, 
ovk nOeAnoav *AOnvaiot moves Svres mpoopigar’ Gore ovk ecixds vyttyn ye 
avtovs T@ ev Nicaia orparé icov wAnOos ef) tuas dmocreiAa, 

After vnirn supply orparé from 76 év rj Nioaia orparg. The read- 
ing found in the Venetian MS., which places orpar@ after vnirn ye 
as well as after Niouig, although probably a gloss, indicates the 
true meaning of the text. ‘With a force superior to mine they 
did not attack me at Nisaea. Therefore with a force necessarily 
inferior to tht which they had at Nisaea, because brought hither 
by sea, they certainly will not do so now.’ The conclusion implied 
in éore is imperfectly expressed, for we should expect ‘ they will 


85. 4. 


85. 6. 


85. 7. 


85. 7. 


86. I. 


86. 2. 


86. 4. 
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not attack you here,’ instead of which Thucydides only says, ‘ they 
will not send an equal force hither.’ 

The whole statement is manifestly untrue ; for 2) the numbers 
under the command of Brasidas at Nisaea were more than equal 
to those of the Athenians, cp. iv. 73 med. Aoyifdpevor Kal of éxeivor 
orparnyot (i. e. the Athenian generals) pi dvrimadov eivaa odion tov 
kivduvoy ... ap§aor paxns mpds Wrelovas aitav 7 AaBeiv wenoavras Mé- 
yapa «.r.., and 4) it was not only the Lacedaemonian contingent 
now with Brasidas which the Athenians feared to encounter, but the © 
selected contingents of the allies: iv. 70 med. kal airés ¢yav #Oev 
éntakoclous pev Kat Sirxtdiovs KopivOiey omdiras, BAvaciwv S€ rerpakocious, 
Zixveviov de é£axogiovs Kat tovs pe Eavrod, dco. Abn Evverheypevor 
hoav. 
Cp. iv. 108 med. rod Bpacidou épodka kai ov ta dvra déyovrros, 
@s avt@ ent Nioaav tH éavrod pdvn otpatia ovk 7nOeAnoay of *AOnvaior 


EvpBareiv. 


Gpxois te Aaxedatpovioy KarahaBav ra Tédn Tois peyiotos | pyy ovs dy 
eywye mpocaydywpar Evpydxous eoecOat avrovdpous. 

Not because Brasidas himself distrusted the Lacedaemonian 
magistrates (as Grote supposes, part II. ch. lii. fin.), but as a security 
to which he could appeal when addressing the allies. 


ovkodv G&@ oUT aibtds tmonreverOat, miorers ye Sidods Tas peyloras, 
oUTE Ti@pods advvatos vomo Oval. 

airés, Brasidas Opposes one aspect of himself, i.e. his personal 
honesty, to another aspect not equally personal, his ability to 
help the Acanthians. ‘My personal character ought not to be 
suspected by you, nor my power to assist you undervalued.’ Cp. 
airés, 86. 1. 


ov yap Evoracido@y Feo, ovde doadh tiv ehevOepiav vopiCw emieperv, Et 
Td matpioy Trapels TO mAéov Tois Gdiyos 7 TS Ehaccoy Tois Tact Souhdoayur, 

ei TO marptov mapeis x.t.d. is an explanation of doady, ‘as I should 
do, if.’ Cp. notes on i. 38. 4; 40. 2; iii. 11. 3. It has been 
argued that Brasidas could not have said this, becuse his own 
country was an oligarchy. In iv. 126 init. he himself boasts to the 
Peloponnesian soldiers that they belong to a country in which 
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the Fewrule over the Many. But Brasidas, as Thucydides has told 86. 4. 


us, was something of a rhetorician (iv. 108 med., cp. 70 fin., 84 fin.) 
and need not be expected to speak the precise truth at all times, 
or to use the same language under different circumstances. 


Kal ji trois Aaxedapoviows otk dv dvtt méveov xdpis Kabioraro, dytt 
dé riuns kat dé6€ns airia paddov* ots te rods ’AOnvaiovs éykAnpact kata- 
Trodenodpev, airol dv dawvoipeba éxPiova 7) 6 pr) dmodei~as dperijy Kataxto- 
pevot, | 

We may note the use of ayri in the parallel clauses, meaning 
a) in return for ; 4) instead of. 

1) ois, scil. radra ois. eéyOiova, scil. radra ra éyxAnuara, lit. ‘in a 
more hateful form.’ Or 2)* more simply, the clause ois xara- 
modcpodpev (Taira ols Kararodeyodwev) represents a nominativus 
pendens, ‘as to the charges with which,’ and éx@tova =‘ charges 
more hateful.’ 


kal ovk av peifw mpos tois dpxois BeBaiwow AdBorre 7) ots Ta Epya 
> ~ , > , , > , , c 4 , 
ek Tav Adyav advabpotpeva SdéKnow dvaykaiay mapéxerar ws Kal EvpchEeper 
Gpolws ws etrov. 

ois, scil. ) rovrey ois, ‘than they give whose actions examined 
from the point of view of their words, (i.e. compared with their 
words,) lead necessarily to the inference that their interests,’ or 
‘their hearers’ interests, are really (rai) as they say.’ 


mpoceivat S¢ th por Kal Kard Svo dvdyxas 7d eddoyov, Tov pev Aakedat- 
poviwy, dras py TO Spetépw evvw, ef yu) mpocaxOncecbe, Tots dd Spav 


XpHpac. hepopevais map’ ’AOnvaiovs Brdmravra, of dé “EAAnves iva pi} 


_ Kodvevrat bd’ bua Sovdeias amadhayjvat, 


ri, either 1) adverbial, like mov, ‘methinks ;’ or 2) agreeing with 
7d edAoyor, ‘ that F do not act altogether without reason.’ In either 
case ri is a litotes. | 

tev AakeSaipovioy k.T.A. =piav pev, dros pr) of AaxeSaipomot BAarTovrat, 
tav Aaxedadvioy is governed by dvdyxnv, ‘a necessity imposed by 
the interests of the Lacedaemonians.’ . trois dmd tyav xpnpaow, to 
imetép@ ev, are both dependent on Adrdmrovra, the first being the 


86. 5. 


87. I. 


87. 3. 


87.3: 


87. 4. 


87. 6. 
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2. 


dative of the nearer instrument or cause, the second of the more 
remote. 


ov yap Oy eixéras y dy Tad mpdocouper. 


Tabe=T0 Snodvvras thy ynv meipacba Bialecba. 


mpos tavta BovdeverOe ed, Kal dyavicacbe Tois te “EAAnow apéar 
mparou edevbepias Kat Gidiov Sdgav karabéobar, Kai abtol rd re (Sra pi) 
BrapOjva kai Evprdon th moder Td KaAACTOY dvopa TrepiGeiva.. 

tois te “EAAnow... kat avtoi. The freedom of the Hellenes 
generally, and the glory of sharing in a great Hellenic struggle, 
is contrasted with the individual interest of the Acanthians and the 
fair name of their whole state. The contrast however is somewhat 
imperfect. It is difficult to see precisely the distinction between 
aiSwov Sé£av karabecbar and KdddXorov dvopa repiOciva. But the first 
clause seems to refer to the general fame of the Acanthians in 
Hellas, the second to their own consciousness of it (xat avroi), 
Or 1d xddd\ucroy dvoua may be taken in a more precise sense, 
‘a name of honour,’=‘ liberty.’ Cp. vii. 68 med, (mpocéOecay av) 
moet TH TATH THY aicxioTny emikAnow, Scil. SovAeay. 

There seems to be a play of sound on didiv and idia: cp. iv. © 
20. init. ev @ dvdykn Gidvov tiv exOpav mpds tH Kowh Kai iStav exew: 
iv. 63 med. kat adrot padiora pev és Gidiov EvpBadpev, ef Sé pn, xpsvov 


as mA€ioTov arrevodpevos Tas idlas Siahopas és adbis dvaBadopeba. 


radpov pev KUKA@ Tepl TO iepdy Kal Tov Veav EakaTTTOV, ex Se TOU dpvy- 
patos &véBahdov avti reixous Tov yodr, kal oravpois mapaxatamnyvurtes, 
dptredov KétTovtes Thy wept Td tepdv éoeBaddov, Kat AiBous dua Kal 
tAivOov, ék Tdv OiKkoTéduv Tay éyyls KabaipodrTes, Kal TavTi TpéT@ epeTed- 
pitov To €pupa, 

The full construction would be Gyuzedov xérrovres tiv wept rd iepdr, 
é€o¢Badnov (adrny), kai AiOovs dpa Kai rrivOov (ecéBaddovr), ex rev oixomédav 
rav eyyds kabaipodvres (avrd). . 

éx rév olxonédav, either 1) from the substructures of the houses 
which, like the cloisters, had fallen down; or 2)* froth the houses. 

éoxarrrov, dvéBaddov «7.4. For the sake of greater liveliness the 
imperfect is used throughout the description instead of the aorist. 
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kal elot Syrov modeuior, ev @ Te Gv xapio KaTadynpOGar, Kal dOev emed- OQ. I. 
Odvres Trodéuia ESpacav. 

There might be a doubt about the land in which they were 
caught; there was none about their hostile actions. -Hence the 
subjunctive followed by the indicative. Cp. émiy and émépyera 
below. 


ee 


vuvt 8, ef rm Kal dopadéarepor edokev eivar, perayvoro, 92. 2. 
‘ But now, as matters stand’ (alluding to the unwillingness of the | 
other Boeotarchs to fight beyond the borders of Boeotia), ‘whoever 
does (xai) think it safer not to fight, let him change his mind.” wi 
dé answers to xpqv pev at the beginning of the chapter. 


———— ee ee eee 
. 


mpds Te yap Tos GoTuyetTovas Fao Td dytimahoy Kal édedOepoy Kadi- 92. 4. 


ee 


}. aTatat, kai mpos Tovrous ye 87, ot Kal ph TOUS éyyds GAAG Kal Tots dmabev 
metpavrat Sovrovaba, mas ov xp7 K.T.A. 
‘For, as against neighbours always, where antagonism is, there 
is liberty’; or ‘where men are ready to fight they are also free.’ 
py) Ttovs éeyyvs, ‘you must not say their neighbours only,’ an- 
swering to rods doruye(rovas.: pi)==}) Ore. 


| mapddetypa Sé Zyouev Tovs re avrumépas EvBoeas Kal ris Gdns “EAAdOos 92. 4. 
7d TOAD, ds abToIs SidKerrat. 
avrois is a dative of relation, ‘To what a condition they have 
reduced Euboea and the greater part of Hellas.’ 


7 S€ ‘lwmoxpdter, dvre wept rd Anhior, os alte yyehOn Gre Borwroi 93. 2. 
emépxovrat memes K.T.A. 

7@ dé ‘Immoxpares was intended to follow nyyerOn, but the construc- 
tion is changed, airé being inserted as if 6 d€ ‘Immoxparns had 
preceded. 


eixoy dé Seiv pév Képas OnBaior kai ot Edppopor adtots. 93. 4. 
of Evppopor adrois=oi Evverédovy és adrovs, cp. supra, c. 76 med. Xa- 
povevav dé, ) és Opyouevdy ... Evvredci, and for the gvppopor of Thebes, 
Strabo ix. 2. 24, rovs Mapacwmiovs... dmavras ind OnBaiois dvras*... 
ev d€ tT OnBatwy ciot Kat ai Cepdmvat, cai 6 Tevpnoods; § 31, Glisas ; 
§ 34, Acraephion. 
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mapaoty dé pndert ipav as ev tH GAXotpia od mpoojKoy toodvde Kiv-+ 
Suvoy dvappirrovpev. ev yap TH ToUT@Y brép THs jperepas 6 ayav eorat, 

Either general assumes that the country in which he is fighting 
belongs to the enemy. Compare 91, 92 init., 99. 


broxwpnodvreayv yap a’tots Tey mapareraypéveyv K.T.r. | 

avrois is the so-called ‘ dativus ethicus,’ expressing the effect on 
the mind. Cp. note on iii. 98. 1. ‘ For when they saw the troops 
ranged at their side giving way.’ . 


The presence of Socrates at the battle of Delium, where ‘he 
kept his head better than the soldier Laches, and showed by his — 
bearing that he was not a person to be trifled with,’ is described 
at length in the Symposium of Plato, 220 D—221 C, and alluded 
to Apol. 28 E, Laches, 181 B. 


Togavta TOU KnpuKos eimdvros, of "AOnvaior méepravres mapa Tovs Bowwrovs 
€avT@v knpuka Tod pév iepod ovre GSiKHoat ehacay ovd€ev, ore Tod Aowrod 
éxdvtes Bddapew* ovdé yap tiv dpxiy éoedOciv emi rovir@, adN iva && 
avtod Tods GdiKodvTas padAov ohGs auvvevra.. 

ore dducjoa ... BrAdpev. Though ékav Brdrrew is said to be 
equivalent to déixeiv (Nic. Eth. v. 9. 4), this is not the case here, for 
éxévtes is really separated from PAdpew. Not ‘they would not 
injure, but ‘they would not, if they could help, do any harm.’ 
In a promise the expression ékav BAdmrew is far more forcible than 
the repetition of ddixjoev would be. 

tovs ddixodvras ofas. 1) This is a piece of sophistry intended 
to answer the unusual demand of the Thebans. From the Athe- 
nian point of view the Thebans were now the aggressors, either 
because they had crossed the frontier, or because they were attack- 
ing Delium, which the Athenians maintained to be theirs by right 
of conquest. Of course this was no real excuse for the occupation 
of Delium, which took place before either of these pretended acts 
of aggression. 

Or 2) the words rovs ddiKodyras ofas may be taken in a more 
general sense. They wanted to defend themselves against those 
who were doing them a wrong by joining in the Lacedaemonian 
invasions of Attica, | 
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In either case padXov is connected with éeoedOciv, not.with ad- 98. 1. 


Kouvras, 


rov dé vdépov rois “EAAnow eiva, Sv dv 7 tO -Kparos ths yns éxdorns 98. 2. 
iv Te TEovos Hv Te Bpaxvtépas, ToUTwy Kal Ta iepa del yiyverOa, Tpdro.s 
Ocparevdpeva ots bv mpds Tots eiwOdor Kal Sdvwvrar, 

_ The last words are a limitation on rois elw6dox, ‘ which besides 
being customary were possible,’ or ‘ which were customary when- 
ever possible.’ 


kal avrol ei pév emt mAcov SuvnPAvat Tis exeivor kparjoa, Toot dy exew. 98, 4. 
 SuvmOjva in orat. oblig.=« eduvnOncay. rodro, scil. ‘the ownership 
of the Boeotian temples.’ 


gapas re exedevoy oicw eimeiv pi) ‘amovow ex Tis Bowray yijs,’ (ov 98, 8. 


i ll el 


yap ev TH exeivay Ere eivat, év 7 S€ Sopt éxrnaavro,) adda ‘ kara Ta marpia’ 
aN C0 279 a 
: Tovs vekpovs ‘ omévdoucw’ avaipeio Oat. 
4 caba@s cizeiy refers to the second condition, not to the first. 
onévSovsw appears to be used here, and here only in classical 
Greek, in the sense of omevdopévars. 


| of 3€ Bowwrol drekpivavro, et pév év TH Bowrtla eiciv, dmdvras ex tis 99. 
 éavray aropéper Oar ra oberepa, et SE ev TH ekeElvwr, airods yryvookety Td 
mointéov, vouifovres Ty pev "Qpwmiay, év 7 Tovs vexpovs ev peOopiors THs 
paxns yevouerns keiobat EvveBn, "AOnvaiwy kata 7d bmnKoov eivat, Kal ovK 

dv avrovs Bia copay kparioa aitav’ ovd ad éomévdovro Si0ev trep ris 
cxcivov' TS Sé ‘ex THs éauTav’ edmperes elvat dmoxpivacbar ‘ dmdvras, 

Kal GtrodaBety & drattodow.’ 

At first the Boeotians argue that they are not bound to give up 
the dead bodies, unless the Athenians previously give up the temple 
which they have profaned. They now shift their ground, and 
offer the following dilemma. ‘If Oropia is yours, take the bodies ; 
if it is ours, first leave what is not your own,’ i. e. leave Oropia and 
the temple. That the Thebans were in the wrong, according to 
Hellenic international law, is shown by their giving up the bodies, 
without insisting on the Athenians quitting Oropia (iv. 101 init.), 
when they had recovered the temple. 

The clause xai otk ay adrovs is really opposed to what has 
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preceded, but is expressed as though coordinate with it. The 
Boeotians knew that Oropia was de facfo subject to the Athenians, 
and they also knew that the Athenians could not bury the dead 


bodies, although lying in their own country, without the permission 


102. 4. 


of the Boeotians. Their answer was a sophism, which in effect 
would deny the right of burial to the conquerors of a new territory, 
if for any reason they could not obtain possession of their dead, 
unless they first renounced their conquest. Both clauses, vopifovres 
... elvat, and kal otk dy... éxeivwv, give a reason for the second part 
of the answer, «i d¢ ev 17 ekeivav, adrods yeyyaokey 7d momréoy, ‘ they 
should themselves decide what was to be done;’ while the first part, 
ei pev ev Ti Bowwrig eloiv, dmsidvtas ék tis éavtav dnopépecba Ta aérepa, 
is justified in the words ré Se Ek ris éavrdv... & dxatrovow. 

570er is to be taken either 1)* with éorévdovro, or 2) with rijs éxeivav. 
Either 1)* the Boeotians profess that it is unnecessary to make a 
truce when the land in question belongs to the Athenians, or 2) they 
are unwilling to admit indirectly the Athenian claim to Oropia. 


oppavto 8€ ex tis "Hedvos, fv adrol cixov eumdpiov ext ro otdpate Tod 
motayov eémOaddcotoy, mévre Kal eikoos oradiovs dwéxov dd Tis viv 
médews, Hv “Audiwolw “Ayvav avouacer, dre ew” duddstepa mepippéovtos 
Tod Etpupdvos, Sud 7d weprexeww abtHy, reiyer paxp@ arohaBav éx worapod 
és morapov trepipavh, és Oddacody te Kal Thy Hreipov ducer. 

Thucydides means to. say, a) that Hagnon called the city Amphi- 
polis=‘a two-fronted city,’ because on either side it was surrounded 
by the Strymon, and was conspicuous both from the land and 
from the sea, 4) that the portion of land within the bend of the river 
he cut off by a wall when founding the city. The two statements, 
though disparate in meaning, are closely combined in grammatical 
construction. The reason for the name of the city is given in the 
subordinate clauses, én’ duddrepa.. . rod Zrpupdvos, mepipavy . . . fretpov, 
not in the verb @xoev, nor in the participle dmodaBav. 

dua 7d mepiéxe adrny, either 1)* ‘ because he wanted to enclose 
it ;’ or 2) a repetition of mepippcovros tod Xrpipovos, ‘ because the 
river surrounded it.’ | 

For the dates of the different foundations of Ennea Hodoi or 
Amphipolis see note on i. 103. 1. 
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: ov Kabeiro recyn. 103. 5. 
I. e. there were no walls going down to the bridge and com- 
municating with the town. 


Govkvdidnv rdov ’OAdpou ds rade Evveypawer, 104, 4. 
For the conduct of Thucydides with regard to the loss of 
Amphipolis see note on v. 26. 5. 


mode@s Te ev TE tow Ov oTEpoKdpevor Kai Kwddivov mapa Sd€ay adré- 106. I. 
pevot, 

év 76 tog, either 1) scil. trois ’"A@nvaios, being treated with the 
same lenity as the Athenians; or 2)* remaining in possession 
; of their city as they were before. 





exouerns S€ ths "Apdurddeas, of ’AOnvaion és peya Séos Katéotyoay, 108. I. 
dddos Te Kal Ore pexpe péev Tod Srpupdvos jv mapodos Ccocaday Siaydvrev 
emt Trovs Evppaxous opav rois Aaxedatpoviois* ths 5é yepipas pr Kpatovy- 
Tov, dvobey pev peyddns ovons emt modkd Aipyns Tod morapyod, ra Sé mpds 
"Hidva tppect Thpoupevav, obK dy Sivacbat mpoehOeiv? rére 8€ padia 
0n évopileto yeyerncbar. 
Tnpoupever, SCil. Trav Aaxedaipovier. 
ovx dy SivacOa x.r.d. is governed by some word such as évduar, 
partly gathered from the subjective character of the preceding 
sentence, partly supplied in évopigero. - 


ore d€ amd Tod Baciews Sioptyparos Eaw mpovxovca, kai 6”AOws aitns 109. 2. 
dpos bYWnddv TedevTG és Td Alyatoy méNayos. 

éoo is said not, as might be expected, with respect to the main- 
land, but with respect to the peninsula and to Mount Athos, which 
was the boundary of the lower district called Acté, or coastland. 


at oixodvrat Evppixrors ZOveor BapBdpwv Sryhdaowv Kai re Kai Xadkidixdy 109, 4. 
évt Bpaxd, rd 8€ mreiorov Nedaoyrkdy ray Kai Ajurdv more Kal *AOnvas 
Tuponvav oiknodvrev, kat Buoadtixdy Kat Kpnorevikoy kai "Hdwves. 


For the Pelasgians and their language cp. note on i. 3. 4. 


of 5€ mpdooovres aird, ciddres Gru Féor, Kal mpooedOdvtes Tes avTov 110, 2, 
AdOpa Sdtyou, erhpouv tiv mpdcodov, Kai as foOovro mapédvra, éoxopit- 
ovat map’ abrods éyxetpidia €xovras dvdpas Widods éxrd. 


T 2 
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The words kai mpocedOdvres... ddtyou are not to be taken with 
éernpovy and eoxopifover, but form a parenthesis (=apocedOdvrav twar) 
and refer to a part only of the main subject. 


kai 6 Bpacidas idav 7rd EvvOnua eer Spdum, dvaothoas Tov oTparov 
éuBonoavtd te dOpdcv Kal exmdrnEw rodAny rois ev TH wdc TapacysvTa. 

€uBonoavrd re dbpdov. As elsewhere, the participle of the aorist, 
like the aorist itself, is used historically, i.e. simply to indicate the 
occurrence of an event without any specification of time. Thus 
the action referred to in éuSojcavra, so far from preceding that of 
dvaotnoas, is in fact subsequent to it, ‘who then raised a shout.’ 
Cp. for a like indefinite use of the aorist ii. 68 init. "Apyos 76 
"Audidroxikdy Kat “Apdiroxiay tiv GAAnv Extige .. .’Audiroyos 6 "Apdidpew 
... Suovupov TH Eavtod marpidii:”Apyos évondoas. Cp. notes on i. 101. 
Hg = 49, 4, iv. 4. 1, 48. 1, vi. 14. 


: * 
Aakedaipdvior dé Kai "AOnvaior dua Apt Tov emtyryvopévov O€pous evbds 


> / > , 5] , ; > “~ s , 
ékexeiplay emoimoavto évavotov, vopioavtes *AOnvator pev ... Aakedatpdrroe 


d€ radra trovs ’AGnvatovs iyyovpevot, dep eSeccav, hoBeicOat, Kali yevouerns 
dvakxis KaK@v Kal TaAdauT@pias paddov émbupnrew avdtods metpacapevous 


EvvadAaynvai Te Kal Tovs avdpas ohiow adroddvras orrovdas rouoac Gat Kai €s 


. TOV TAEl@ xpdvov. Tovs yap 5) avdpas wept TWrelovos exo.odvTo Kopicacba 


ws €rt Bpacidas evrvyxer* Kai SuedAov, emt peifoy xwpnoavros avrov kal 
dvtimada kataoTnoavtos, Tov pev oTépegOat, Tois 8 ek Tod toov auvydpevor 
kivdvvevey KAL KpaTHnoeL. 

rovs yap 61) avdpas x.r.A. The connection with the previous sentence 
is as follows: 1) The Lacedaemonians divining the apprehensions 
of the Athenians, and wanting to recover the captives, made a 
temporary peace: for they were anxious to recover their men while 
the good fortune of Brasidas lasted. 7 

mept mAciovos, they valued the recovery of their men ‘ more highly’ 
than anything else, and in particular more highly than the prospect 
of further success, or even of ultimate victory. 

orépec6a: here=simply ‘ remain deprived of,’ not necessarily ‘ be 
deprived of them’ by the execution of the Athenian threat mentioned 
in iv. 41 init. 4v & of HeAomovynotot mpd rovrov és tiv ynv é€aBaddoowr, 
é€ayaydvres dmoxreiva, For while the prisoners remained at Athens 
there was no likelihood of an invasion of Attica. 
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rois dé, not ‘with the rest of their forces,’ for ‘their forces’ 117. 2.. 
have nowhere been previously mentioned; but ‘against the Athe- 
nians, the dat. being governed by the idea of ‘ fighting’ contained 
in the words which follow. Cp. note on ii. 100. 6. 

ropioacbat is to be taken closely with as ére Bpacidas ebrixe. ‘To 
recover their men while the good fortune of Brasidas lasted, was 
their great object. On the other hand (kai, cp. note on iv. 99) there 
was a danger if he carried his successes further, and established an 
equality, that they would remain deprived of them, @)* even although, 
they might be finally victorious.’ «a/, concurrently with the loss of 
their prisoners they would have a chance of conquering. ‘The 
emphasis is on ray pev orépeoOa: the antithetical form has got the 
better of the logical point of the sentence. Cp. ii. 42 fin. rods pev 
tinmpeicba trav dé epierOar. 

But 4) «ai may have another meaning, and be taken more closely’ 
with xparnoev, which it immediately precedes, ‘even their chance 
of victory would be doubtful.’ In this case both clauses are equally 
emphatic, and represent a disadvantage which might ensue from 
allowing Brasidas to continue the campaign. 

Mr, Grote objects to any such mode of rendering this passage, 
that if Brasidas had carried his successes further the Lacedae-. 
monians would have had more places to give up, and therefore 
more chance of recovering their men. It may be replied that the 
Latedaemonians only consider two alternatives, making peace now, 
or fighting on until they had taken Athens. They prefer the former, 
which would restore to them the prisoners, whereas in the other case: 
they might be deprived of them for an indefinite time. 

2) Another turn is given to the. passage by Herbst and Classen, 
who regard the words rovs ydp «.r.A. as a reflection of the Athenians: 
on the motives of the Lacedaemonians, and as the reason of the 
preceding words, padAov émiOupnoew adrovs k.r.d. Tots dé x.7.A. is then 
the emphatic clause, not rav perv orépecOa. ‘The Lacedaemonians 
would remain deprived indeed of their men, but there would be a) 
danger that they would actually (kai) be victorious ;’ 
ferring to the fears, not of the Lacedaemonians, but of the Athe-. 
nians. The rest of the explanation given by these two commentators 
is less satisfactory than their view of the general connection, which 


, 
kwouvevew Te- 
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117. 2.is quite consistent with the natural interpretation of the passage 


118. 


118. 4. 


given above. ‘The Athenians were anxious to make peace, 
because they knew that they could get good terms from the 
Lacedaemonians, who were anxious to recover their prisoners 
before Brasidas met with any disaster.’ 


The chief stipulations of the provisional treaty are,— 

1) The security @) for free access to the Delphic oracle, and 
6) for the protection of its treasures. Considering that the oracle 
was notoriously favourable to the Lacedaemonians, it was deemed 
necessary for the Athenians to assert an equal share in it (cp. 
for the general sense Aristoph. Birds, 188,— 

el’ domep Hycis, iv ievae Bovdopeba 

Tlv6a8e, Bowwrovs Siodov airovpeba). 
The second provision may possibly refer to the intention which 
the Corinthians expressed at the beginning of the war of con- 
verting the treasures of the temple to the use of the confederacy, 
i. 121 med. 

2) The remainder of the treaty asserts the ‘uti possidetis.’ 
This principle applied especially to Pylos, Cythera, Nisaea, which 
had been won by the Athenians, to Amphipolis, and the other 
towns in Thrace which had joined Brasidas, or been taken by 
him, and to the territory of Troezen, upon which the Athenians 
appear.to have encroached when they cut off the peninsula of 
Methoné, iv. 45. For ev Tpo~ju, put for ev ri Tpogyvidti, cp. note 
on iv. 25. 2. 

3) The Peloponnesians are allowed to sail along their own 
coast and that of their allies in small trading vessels, but not in 
ships of war. . 

4) Provision is made for diplomatic intercourse, for arbitration, 
and for the extradition of deserters. 

The whole form of the treaty, especially the words of the last 
clause, idvres és Aaxedaipova SiSdoxere, Show that the terms of it had 
been first agreed upon at Sparta, and were afterwards sent to 


Athens for acceptance. 


rovs S€ év Nicaia Kat Mivag pa tmepBaivovras tiv Oddy thy amo Tov 
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mVAGY TOV Tapa TOU Nigou émi To Tlovesdmnor, dd dé rod Tocedwviov 118. 4. 


evOvs emt tiv yéepupay tiv és Mwwav. 

Having regard to the direction of the road, the gates of the 
temple of Nisus, (or possibly the entrance to a statue of Nisus 
near the city,) are spoken of as the ‘gates leading from the temple 
of Nisus.’ 


mept dé ras nuepas Tavras, ais émnpxovTo, SKi@vyn ev tH TadAnvy mddis 120. 1. 


adréorn an’ A@nvaiwy mpos Bpacidar. 


émnpxorro, ‘they were coming and going.’ But the word is 


doubtful, because the imperfect of épxoua: is not found in Attic 
prose. It is therefore proposed by Herbst (on Cobet’s Emen- 
dations, p. 10) to make it the imperfect of émdpxoya, which is 
supposed to=éorevdovro c. 119 init. supra. 

But a more general word seems to be required in this place. 
Not ‘ about the time when they were making the offerings at the 
ratification of the treaty,’ but ‘when they were ratifying the 
treaty.” We must therefore adhere, though with .some doubt, to 
the received interpretation. We cannot tell whether émjpxovro 
refers to the transaction of business connected with the truce, or 
to the negotiations which followed it, and which may have begun 
immediately. For Scioné revolted only two days after the con- 
clusion of the truce (c. 122 fin.) 


Tpinper perv iii mpomdeovoy, adtos dé ev KeAntio dmabev edemdpevos, 
étas, ef pev Tun TOD KéAnTos peiLou Troiw mepirvyxavol, } TpinpNSs apvyy 
alta, avrimddov Sé GdAns rpinpous emvyevouerns, ov mpds To €Aaccov 
vopilev tpéyecOa, add’ emt rhv vadv, kal év rote abrov Siacadcery, 

avry is here the reading of nearly all the MSS. 1) It has been 
altered by Hermann and others into air7. This would mean that 
the mere appearance of the trireme would be a sufficient protection 
against any larger vessel not a ship of war. But the explanation 
of airy is forced; it is better 2)* to read adrd, scil. rd xéAnre, OF 
7@ Bpacidg, the 7 in air# being probably a repetition of 7 in the 
previous word. 


idia S€ erawiovy te Kat mpoohpxovto Somep dOdnrh. 
The same doubt arises about spoonpyovro as about émppyxovro 


120. 2. 


121. 1. 


Lah 3; 


121, 2. 


123. I. 


125. 1. 


126, 2. 
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c. 120. 1, supra. If from mpoodpxopa, it means ‘ made offerings * 
of flowers, etc. to Brasidas, i.e. threw flowers upon him, an honour: 
constantly shown to great athletes, and other popular favourites. 
See Herbst, p. 7. Cp. Plato, Theaet. 168 C, ratra, & Gcddape, ro 
éraipe gov eis BonOevay tmpoonpédpnv car’ epiny Sdvapw, opixpa ard 
upixpev. But the ordinary rendering gives a sufficient sense, ‘ came 
up to him,’ i.e. to congratulate him. 


iyyotpevos Kat Tovs "AOnvaiovs BonPica Gv ws és vagov, Kat Bovddpevos 
pbdoa. : | 
cal, ‘that the Athenians as well as himself would come with an 
armed force’ (though with a different object). Bonéeiv need not 
mean ‘come to the rescue ;’ cp. iii. 24 fin. ris BonOeias mavodpuevos, 
‘desisting from the pursuit.’ | 


kai avrovs édé£aro 6 Bpacidas od vopitwv ddieiv, Ere ev TH ékexetpia 
avepas mpocex@pnoav* Eore yap & Kal avros évexadet Tois ’AOnvaiors 
mapaBaivew. ras omovdds. 81d Kat of Mevdaior padXov éroApnoay, thy Te 
Tov Bpacidov yyapnv spares Eroiuny, Tekpatpouevor kal amd THs Skioyns Ort 
ov mpovdisov, kat Gua K.T.A. 

d.6 refers to what precedes, and is further explained in what 
follows. ‘And therefore (i. e. because they saw that Brasidas was 
already charging upon the Athenians a violation of the treaty) 
the Mendaeans were encouraged to revolt, observing as they. did 
the zeal of Brasidas, which they inferred also from his unwillingness 
to betray the cause of the Scionaeans.’ It is evident that Brasidas 
wanted, if possible, to set aside the treaty. * aise 


kat €v tour@, Siahepopévav adrav, nyyéAOn, Ste Kat of “Pdvpiol per’. 
"AppiBatov mpoddvres Tepdixxay yeyéevnvrat. ) 

kai, either ‘besides other reasons for retreat,’ or ‘in addition to. 
the army which he had, that Arrhibaeus had been reinforced by. 
the Illyrians.’ 


> “ ‘ > c - , a , > ‘ 2 , 
dyabois yap evar tpiv mpoonke: Ta Troheuta ov Oia Evppaxwv wapovoiav 
éxdorore, GAda 8¢ oikelay dpernv, Kat pydev mAHOos mepoBnaba érépor, 


ot ye pydé dd motteGv TovovTwy ‘KeTe, év ats ov modAot ddtywv 
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&pxovow, Ghd mAcidvav paddov eAdogous, ok GAM Twi KTHTApEVoL THY 126. 2. 
Suvacreiay i) TH paxdspevor Kpareiv. 
rowovrov, Scil. &v of wodirar rAAOos mepdBynvra, refers to what has 
preceded. ‘For you do not come from cities in which men fear 
a multitude, but from cities in which not the many rule over the 
few but the few over the many.’ The antecedent to éy ais is really 
to be obtained, not from dé rowtrev rodirerov, but from amo pp 
Tovovrwy modure@v implied in the previous clause. ‘You do not come 
from cities of a kind, implies ‘You come from cities of another 
kind, and in those cities not the many, etc.’ Cp. vi. 68 fin, of 
pev yap, Ore wept marpidos tora 6 dyay, eyo dé, Sri odk ev watpids, éf 


* His kpareiv Set ) py padias amroxwpeir. 


BapBdpous dé, ods viv dretpia dédire, pabeiv xph €€ av te mponyonobe 126. 4. 
trois Maxeddow avtay, xal.adp’ av éya eixdfw te kal Gov akdn eriorapa, 
ov Sewvods éaopévous. Kal yap oa pev TO dvre daevn dvra Tov Todepiov 
Sdxnow exer irxdos, Siday} adyOis mporyevouevyn mept avrav eOdpaovve paddov 

rods auuvopévous* ots 8é BeBaiws tt mpdceotw ayabdv, pi mpoeidas tis dv 

avrois ToAunporepoy mpoaeEpoiro, 

yap. You ought to know (yadeiv xp), for to know will do you 
good, éca pev is the more emphatic clause. ‘If an enemy is weak 
his weakness had better be revealed, although if he is strong his 
strength had better be concealed.’ 

ovre yap rakw txovtes aicxvvbciey dv Nimeiv Twa yopav Biafopevor, 7 Te 126. 5. 
guy kat 7 eodos aitav tony éxovoa Sdgav rod Kadod dve§€Neyntov Kat 
TO dvdpetov exer. 

‘Truly it would be a strange thing to use so noble and costly a 
machine as a British army, with all its national reputation to sup- 
port, as lightly as those Spanish multitudes, collected in a day, 
dispersed in an hour, reassembled again without difficulty, incapable 
of attaining, and consequently incapable of losing, any military 
reputation. —Napier, Peninsular War, bk. xi. c. i. 


Tov Te €s xeipas EOeiy mardrepoy TO ExoPhceEv Hpas axvdvvas jyovvral. 126. 5. 
_ 7d exhoBnoev, ‘The attempt to terrify us without danger to 
themselves.’ For the future cp. note on iii. 66. 2. 





128. 1. 


128. 5. 


129. 
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6 dé yvods mpoeime Trois pO” adtod rpraxocios, Gv @eTo paddov dy Edetv 
tov Adhwv, xopnoarras mpos avitov Spdu@, as TaxicTa Exacros Suvarat, 
dvev tdéews meipacat an’ adtod éxxpodoat tovs ibn emdvtas BapBadpous, mpiv 
Kai THY mrElova KUKK@oW TPav airéce mpocpiéa. 

év gero x.t.A, Either 1) which he thought his troops could best 
occupy; or 2)* which he thought the barbarians were most likely 
to occupy. The latter explanation is not inconsistent with emdévras 
which follows, for although the enemy had occupied the defile, and 
some of them were already on the hill (rovs #on émdvras BapBdpous), 
they might not yet have taken complete possession of it. 

érdvras is a correction of the MS. reading émdvras. Cp. infra 
131. 2, rpooBaddvres & aire xara kparos of A@nvaiot kal paxn exkpovoavres © 
rovs emévras k.T.d., Where émdvras has the authority of one good MS., 
the Clarendonianus. In both places the word éxxpotoa is strongly 
against ¢mdvras, For we can hardly speak of ‘ dislodging’ those 
who are ‘attacking.’ And émévras would be unsupported by any- 
thing in the context. 


ad Tovrov Te mparoyv Tlepdixxas Bpagiday te mohéepsov evdpice, Kal és 
To Aourdy Lledomovyncioy TH pev youn Sv ’AOnvatous ob EdvnOes picos ecxe, 
Tav 8é dvayKkatwy Euppdpwv Siavactas erpacoey, 6r@ tTpér@ TaxLoTa Tos 
bey EvuBnoera, trav d¢ dmwadrAdEera. 

TH yvoun and &’ ’A@nvaiovs are to be taken with od éuvnbes. Per- 
diccas cherished a feeling of hatred towards the Peloponnesians, to 
which the mind of one who was an enemy of the Athenians might 
have been expected to be a stranger. 

tov & dvaykaiov Evppdpev diavacrds, lit. ‘departing from’ (i. e. not 
regarding) ‘ his necessary, or most pressing, interests.’ 


An inscription is extant containing the names of those who fell 
a) in a battle, or probably two battles which are unknown to us, 
6) at Potidaea (three names only), c) at Amphipolis, d) émt Opakys, 
e) at Pylos, £) at Sermylia, ¢) at Singus (one name only in the case 
of the last five places). Kirchhoff (C.I.A. vol. i. p. 200) assigns 
the inscription to 425, the capture of Pylos; Mr. Hicks (Newton 
and Hicks, Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part I. p.106), 
following Boeckh (C. 1. G. vol.i.no. 171), to 423, and to the expe- 
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dition against Mende and Scioné recorded in the present chapter. 129. 
It may be conjectured that an Athenian soldier fell in defending 

the bridge at Amphipolis (iv. 103 fin.) and that some trifling en- 
gagement, which is not mentioned by Thucydides, took place at’ 
Potidaea (cp. iv. 135) Sermylia (or Sermylé) and Singus (see note 

on v. 18). But such hypotheses can never be brought to the test, 

it is therefore better to refrain from them. 

The names of certain ¢yyp[apor], rogdra, and gévor are recorded 
in the inscription. Boeckh compares iv. 129 init. (éAérats dé xuhiows 
éavrav Kat Togéraig e£axociows Kai Opagi prcOwrots xiAlors Kal GAois TOV 
aitdbev Euppdxwv medracrais), and supposes the ¢yyp[apou] to have 
been metics enrolled among the citizen hoplites (ém\ira éavrér). 
But, again, such combinations are hazardous, for the Athenian army 
would probably be composed of the same elements on many dif- 
ferent occasions. We know of no one time at which soldiers were 
falling at Potidaea, at Amphipolis, and at Pylos. We are only 
sure that the inscription cannot be earlier than the capture of Pylos, 
or later than the first year of the peace, 421. ? 

Besides the two similar and more celebrated inscriptions cited in 
the notes on i. 63. 3, 103. 1, we have a list of names (of which 
part was discovered 1834) including the title év @do[@]|. The latter 
words may suggest that the inscription is the monument of those 
who fell in 465 against the revolted Thasians (i. 100 med., Kirch- 
hoff, no. 432). 


kat Twos aire tev amd Tov Snuov avreumdyros Kata TO GTagwrikdy, drt 130, 4. 
our émeEerow, ovd€ S€oiTo modepet K.T.A. 


Cp. note on iv. 69. 2. 


mepiterxiLopevns Se ths Xkudvys, Tepdixcas ois trav "’AOnvaiwy 132. I. 
oTparnyois émiKnpukevodpevos Guodoyiay moveirac mpds tovs *AOnvaiovs 
dua tiv Tov Bpagidouv ¢xOpav wept ths ex THs Avyxov dvayepnceas, €b0ds 
Téte Gpfdpevos mpdocew. Kal érvyxave yap téte "Ioxaydpas 6 Aaxedat- 
povios orpariay pédAov eC mopevoew ws Bpagiday k.7.A. 
For Scioné cp. Aristoph. Wasps, 209 (acted in 422),— 
vip Ai? roe Kpeirroy Hy 
THpEly SKiovnv avtt rovrov Tod marpéds. 


For the fate of the city cp. v. 32 init. 
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132. 1. For eids rére x.7.A. see note on English text. ) 


135. 1. Tod yap Kadavos mapevexOevros, oUTws és 7d didKevor, mpiv émavedOeiy 

rov mapadidvra addy, 7) mpoabeots eyevero. | 

otras refers to tod Kodwvos mapevexOérros, ‘ thus—taking this oppor- 

tunity.’ Cp. iii. 96 med. tiv yap yropuny elye Tadha kataoT peyapevos 

odtws emt "Oduoveas . . . oTpatedoat Vorepor. 

Cp. the orders issued by Peisthetaerus to the builders of Some 
lococcygia, Birds 842,— 


kodavoopar trepitpexe,—kat ebbuc® test. 





BOOK -vV¥: 


Tod 8 emvyryvopevov Oépous, ai pev eviavavor orrovdai Svedéhuvto péxpe 1, I. 
TluOiwv* Kat év TH exexerpia ’AOnvaioe Andiovs avéarnaav ek Anhov... 
kal of pev Andcoe Arpapurriov Papydkov Sdvros avrois ev tH ’Acia @xnoar, 
OUTWS @S EkacTOS Spynro. KAéov d€ *AOnvaious meicas és ra ent Opaxns 2. I. 
xopia é€érhevoe peta Thy éxexerplay. 

The truce expired in Elaphebolion, March—April. The Pythian 
games were celebrated in the Delphic month Bucatius, which 
appears, from inscriptions found at Delphi, to have corresponded 
to the Attic Metageitnion (August—September). See Kirchhoff, 
Monatsb. der Berl. Acad. 1864, p. 129 foll. And it is clear from 
v. 12 that the battle of Amphipolis took place at the end of the 
summer. Nothing is said by Thucydides of operations preceding 
the expedition to Amphipolis. Therefore the ‘words d:ed<Avrro 
pexpt Ivéiev cannot imply that the war was renewed before the 
Pythian games. 

dueAeAvryro, Either 1) ‘the truce of a year had expired, having 
continued till the Pythian games;’ which is said in the same 
manner as pexpt tovde apicbw tyav 7 Bpadvtis, i. 71 med., lit. ‘ let 
your sluggishness, having continued so long, here have an end. 
The meaning is that the truce, which should have come to an end 
at the beginning of spring, had by a tacit understanding been pro- 
longed until the Pythian games; the interval. was an dvakwx? 
domovdos, like that between the Athenians and Corinthians in 
v. 32 fin. 

Or 2) the emphasis may fall on d:eAeAvrro, lit. ‘the truce of a 
year had expired until the Pythian games;’ in other words, not 
the truce but a state of affairs in which the truce was no longer .: 
in force (indicated by the pluperfect) continued until the Pythian 
games. In this case the silence of Thucydides must be held to 
imply what he does not actually say—that there was no renewal 
of the war, although preparations may have been making during 
the interval for the expedition to Amphipolis. ad 
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The word ékexecpia (cp. c. 2 init.), which follows, refers either to 
the period during which the truce with the Peloponnesians was 
informally protracted, or to the sacred truce observed during the 
festival. The purification of Delos would be naturally connected 
with the celebration of the Pythian games. 

ovrws @s €xaotos Spyro, i.e. each man went to Adramyttium 
when and how he pleased; there was no regular new settlement. 


kat mpoodaBav avtddev érdiras tev ppovpdv Karémdevoev és Tov Kodo- 
paviov Areva, Tov Topwvaiwy dméxovra od Todd THs TéAEas. 

No mention is found elsewhere of this ‘harbour of the Colopho- 
nians.’ But Strabo (vii. p. 330), Photius, and others, speak of a 
kopos Ayyv near Toroné, as Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 31 speaks of one at 
or near the Piraeus. And a ‘landlocked harbour’ (Leake, North 
Greece, iii. p. 119), just south of Toroné, is still called Kufé. 
Hence Pluygers (Cobet. Nov. Lect. p. 381) conjectures Kodév, 
and Leake Kodér, for Kodopoviov. For the meaning of cadds Aipiy, 
a harbour so completely protected that the sound of the waves 
was not heard in it, cp. Plut. Mor. p. 778 C, Wyttenb. vol. iv. 
part I. p. 122, dcmep év dkhvoTt@ hipéu kai xoP>. The emendation 
is probable but by no means necessary... For we cannot be certain 
that there was not near Toroné a harbour which for some unknown 
reason was called the ‘ harbour of the Colophonians.’ 


of b€ "AOnvaios POdvovow ot te amd Tey vedy Eddvres Ty Topevny Kal 6 
meCos emiomdpevos attoBoel xara 1d Stinpnuevov teiyous tod maatov 
Evveomer ov. 3 

airoBo¢ei, ‘dashing in immediately together with the enemy’ 
(guveorecov) on the retreat of Pasitelidas, a variation of the 
common phrase avroBoet édciv, used to avoid tautology, éAdvres 
having just preceded. 


kal KATAGTAVTES EK TOY TeLyGY errodepour, 
Either 1) ‘and there taking up a position carried on war from 


? 


the two forts;’ or 2)* connecting xaracrdvres with éohépour, ‘ car- 


ried on a continual war from the two forts.’ 


rouTas obv 6 Baiak évruxav Tots Kopilopeéyvors, 
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Either 1) ‘who were returning home,’ or 2) ‘being those who 5. 2. 
were on their way,’ the article referring to the preceding words rois 
ék Meoonms émoixos éexrentaxdow. Cp, note on iv. 33. 2. 


Bpacidas S€ ruvOavdpevos ratra dvrexdOnto Kal autos emi ra Kepdvdrio, 6. 3. 
emt ro Kepdudi@ goes with dvrexdOnro, not with kad adrds, or kal would 

be inappropriate. For Cleon was not stationed upon Cerdylium. 

Cp. c. 8 init. xaraBas kal attds dd rod Kepdudiov. 


od Bovdépevos adrods Bid TS ev TG adrG KAOnpEvous BapiverOa. 7. 2. 
Cp. note on i. 2. 5; and iv. 63. 1. 


kal éxpnoato TO Tpdre@, @TEp Kal és THY TlvAov edtuxnoas ewiotevcd 7 7. 3. 


hpoveiv, 
érep is to be taken both with edruxnoas and with émiorevoe. 


kat TH pil mapackeuny Teptepevev, OVX ws TH dodanrel, Hv dvayka{yra, 7. 3. 
mepirxnowy, aN’ as KvKX@ Teptotas Bia aipnowy thy wdday. ; 
‘Not under the idea that he would by the help of his reinforce- 
ments get the better without risk, should he be compelled to fight’— 
that was not his meaning, ‘but he was going to surround and 
storm the city.’ 


@ore kal, pnxavas Ste ov KatHNOev fxr, duapreiv eOdker* €deiv yap ay 7. 5. 
THy wodw dia 7d Epnuov. 

1) xard in xarjAdev has been taken in the sense of card in xardyew, 
‘when he landed in Chalcidice.’ But even if this meaning of the 
word were allowable it would still be strange that Cleon should not 
have brought siege-engines from ‘Athens. And the meaning re- 
quired by the context is not ‘landed,’ but 2) ‘came to the town.’ 
Whether the word will bear this meaning is uncertain. 

Bekker adopts the correction ov« dvpdOe, i.e. ‘that he did not 
come up from the sea,’ but dva- gives an unnecessary degree of 
precision, since dvp\éev is subordinate to ¢yov. We require ‘he 
had not brought siege-engines,’ not ‘when he came up to the city,’ 
but simply ‘when he came to the city. Better ov« 7Adev, though 
the departure from the text is slightly greater. 


8. 4. 
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ci yap delete rois evavrious 76 Te wAROOS Kal Thy Srdiow dvayKaiay odaav 
Tay peO” Eavtod, ovk ay Hyetro padXov TepryeverOa 7) Gvev TMpodpeds TE 
auTav Kal ph &rd TOO dvTos KaTappovyjcEws. 

‘He did not think he would be more likely to succeed than if 
they did not observe him ’=‘ he thought he would be more likely 
to succeed if they did not observe him.’ In the latter words kat 
pi)... katappovyoews there is a confusion of two ideas—‘if they 
did not despise him on real grounds,’ and ‘if they despised him on 
unreal grounds,’ between dvev xatappovycews dnd rod dvros, and pera 
katappovnoews 1) amd Tov dvros. ‘The two clauses 7 dvev... karapo- 
moews taken together are a somewhat. clumsy way of expressing 
ei pi) mpoldorev, Kal ei pu) dd Tov dvros Katappovnoeav. ‘The negative 
in the second clause is pleonastic, as often where a negative has 
preceded. For the meaning cp. iv. 126 med. éca per r@ dvre dabei, 
dvra Tov Todeplav Sdxnow exer icxdos, Sidaxyn GAnO}s mpoo-yevonern TeEpi 


> A 47 “~ ‘ > , 
attav eOdpavve paddXov Tovs auvvopevous. 


rip d€ emixetpnow © tpdér@ Siavoodpa rroreicbar dSiddéw, iva pH Td TE 
Kat ddiyoy Kal pi) Garovtas KuwSuvedew evdees awdpevov aroApiav 
mapaoxn. 

ré is slightly misplaced, and there is only a verbal open 
between xar’ ddtyov and pi dravras, as in i. 36. 3 (see note), rois 
re £upmaor cal Kad’ Exacror. : 

Four of the best MSS. read 76 re xar’ ddtyov. Poppo would read 
pn Te TO Kar’ ddtyoy, which is adopted by Classen. 


av dé, KAeapida, vorepov,... aipuidias ras midas avolgas émexQety Kat 
émretyerOar as raxiora Evupigac. 

Infinitive for imperative; not found elsewhere in Thucydides, 
except perhaps in vi. 34. 9, mapacrivat wdv7, (see note,) but not 
uncommon in other writers. 


kal rHde ipiv TH Hepa  ayabois yevopevors edevOepiay te imdpyew Kab 
AaxeSaipoviay Evppdxars keKdjoOat, 7 AOnvaiwy te Sovdots, jy ra apiora 
dvev dvdparodicpod 4 Oavatmoews mpdénre, kat Soudelavy xaderwrépay 7} 
mp eixere, Tos S€ owTrots “EAAyot Kwdvrais yeverOar Ehevbepdceas. 


SovAeiay is a cognate accusative after SovAos or after the verbal 
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idea SovAos KexdjoOa :—‘ you will be called slaves, and slaves en- 8. 9. 
during a slavery more cruel.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 579 D, éorw dpa... 

i 616 évre TUpavves TH Gyre Sods Tas peyiotas Owmeias kat Soudelag Kal 
kdda€ tév rovnpordray. ré after "A@nvaiwy corresponds to 8¢ in rois dé 
Aourois "EAAnow. ‘ You will be called slaves of the Athenians, but 
more than this, you will be hinderers,’ etc. Cp. note oni. 11. 1. 


T@ dé KAé€wm, Havepod yevonevou avtod dd tod KepdvAiov kataBdvros, 10. 2. 
kai €v TH woAE Eemipavet oan eEwOev Tepi 7d lepdv THs "AOnvas Quopévou, 
kal taita mpdacovtos, dyyéddera (mporkexopyxer yap TéTe Kara tiv Oéav), 
drt 9 Te oTparia daca x.T.A, 3 

T@ KAéwue is governed by dyyéAAerar Only, not by avepod yevopevov, 
kai tTadTa mpdocorros, either 1)* the ceremonies of the sacrifice, or 
2) the preparations for the sally: cp. supra, ryv re efodov mapeckev- 
-a¢ero aités «x.r.A. In the first case radra mpdooorros contrasts the 
sacrifice with the more warlike preparations. mpdocoyvros may be 
parallel either 1)* to pavepod yevoueroy, to which xaraBdvros and 6vo- 
pévov are subordinate, or 2) to xaraSdvros and Ovopévov, the word 
thus becoming subordinate to qdavepod yevouevov. But then ravra 
mpdoaovros, if we are to escape tautology, must refer, not to the 
sacrifice, but to the preparations for the sally. 


onpaivew re dua exéhevey dvaxdpnow cal rapiyyeide Tors a&movdow, éx 10, 3. 
TO evavupov Kepas, Somep pdvoy oldyr’ jv, imdyeww emt ths *Hidvos. 

tois dmiodow. We should expect dmotouw, but the article refers to 
-avaxpnow. ‘There is however a slight inaccuracy in the expression, 
for at the time of giving the order the retreat had not yet begun. 
Lit. ‘he bade them sound a retreat, giving at the same time a 
special order to those who were the retreating force that they 
should withdraw upon their left wing in the direction of Eion.’ 
Cp. trois kouifopevos v. 5. 2; iv. 33. 2, and notes. 


os © aire eddkee oxor) yiyver ba. ‘10. 4. 
1)* ‘As there appeared to him to be delay.’ For this sense 
‘ep. vill. 95 med. oxoAf mAnpovpévov, and Aesch. Agam. 1059,— 
ov & et te Spaceis tavde, put) TXOAY Tide, 
Or 2) ‘As he appeared to have plenty of time’ (a resumption of 
VOL. Il. . U 
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10. 4. oidpevos POnoecba admehOay above), and therefore did not mind ex- 
posing his unshielded side to the enemy. 


10. 9. kai 6 pev KXéwv as TO TP@TOV ov Sievoeiro pévew, evOds Hevywv k.7.A. 
Cp. c. 7. med. és paxnv pev yap ovdé Amer of emeEcevar ovdeva, Kara 


Oéav Sé paddov en avaBaivew Tov xapiov. 


10. 9. of 5€ abtoG cuarpapevres daNirat emi Tov Adov k.r.d. 
That atrod is 1) a pronoun, scil. KAéwvos, and not 2)* as Classen 
supposes, a local adverb, is rendered probable by the opposition of 


6 pev KiXéov and of 8€ avrov émAXirat. 


1l. 1. kai Thy arorkiay as oiktoth mpooébecay KataBaddvres Td. “AyveveEra, OLKO- 
Sopnpara Kal dpavicartes et te pynpdouvdy mou Eyeddev adrod THs oikicews 
mepiecea Oat, vopicaytes Tov pév Bpaciday carnpa te oar yeyernoOat Kat 
€v T@ tmrapdvrt Gua thy Tov Aakedatpovioy Evypaxiay PéBo tov *AOnvaiov 
Ocparrevovtes, Tov S€ “Ayvwva kara TO Todemiov THY AOnvaiwy ovk dy Spotws 
opior Evuddpas otf ay HSdws tas Tisds Exeww. 

va ‘Ayvovera oikodouquara, either 1)* the public buildings which 
Hagnon had erected, or 2) the shrine which was dedicated to him 
as to a founder. spoiws 48éas, either 1)* so agreeably to them, or 2) 
so agreeably to himself, as formerly. 

If the second interpretation of ra ‘Ayv@vera oixodounuata and ndéws 
(Miiller-Striibing, p. 718) be correct, Hagnon must be supposed 
to have died before this time. He is last mentioned in ii. 95 fin. 
He cannot then be identified with the Hagnon of v. 19 fin., 24 med., 
or with Hagnon the father of Theramenes (viii. 68 fin.), who is said 
by Lysias, c. Eratosth. (xii.) 66, to have been one of the spéBovdoe 
appointed after the Sicilian disaster. 

For the idea cp. the dying speech of the Plataeans, in which 
they urge that the battlefield of Plataea will no longer be ‘agreeable’ 
to the heroes interred there if inhabited by the Thebans (iii. 58), » 


13. 1. vopicarres oddéva Kaipor ert etva, THY Te "AOnvaiwr Foon awehnrvOdror, 
kal ovk d&iéxpeov aitav dvrav Spay tt Gv Kalvos erevdet. 

They had two motives for returning. The Athenians had gone 

home defeated, and they were themselves incapable of executing 

what Brasidas on his part had designed: kdkeivos, i.e. Brasidas, 
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as contrasted with the Lacedaemonians who succeeded him. The 13. 1. 
Greek and English idioms here differ. In Greek the word kai 
commonly adheres to the standard of comparison (cp. éomep xa‘), 
in English the corresponding word adheres to the person or thing 
compared. Cp. fora use of «ai in a similar position the note on 
iv. 62. 4. 


EuveBawe dé Kal mpds rods "Apyetous avrois tas tpiakoyraérets orrovdds 14. 4. 
en €&dd@ civat, kal GdAdas ov« FOcAov omévdecrOar of ’Apyeiot, ef pay Tus avdrois 
riv Kuvovpiav yiv admodece’ dot adtvata elvar épatveto “Apyelous Kat 
"AOnvalors dpa ohepeiv. 

‘So that they felt the impossibility of fighting with the Argives 
and Athenians combined ;’ a compressed way of saying, ‘so that 
they would have to fight with the Argives and Athenians combined, 
which appeared impossible.’ 


kai ovx focov ois Aaxkedatpovios, émibupig tay avdpav trav €x THs 15. I. 
moov Kopicacba’ oav yap of Srapriara aitdy mparoi te Kai Spoiws 
oiot Evyyeveis. | 
' T.e. the Spartans among them were all of the purest Spartan 
blood. dpolws Evyyeveis, 1) not one more than the other, but equally, 
related to the first men of the state; or 2) déyolws may=‘cor- 
respondingly ;’ ‘they were of the first rank, and, as being of the 
first rank, were related to the governing body.’ These words 
clearly imply that there were degrées of rank among the Spartans. 
But owing to our ignorance of the social state of Sparta the ex- 
pression is obscure to us, and some of the words may be corrupt. 
The difficulty is considerably increased by the circumstance that 
the 120 Spartans thus described were taken by lot (iv, 8 fin. dce- 
BiBagov és rhv vncoy rods émditas arokAnpocavtes ard TavTwv Tav dédxwv), 
as we must suppose therefore only out of others who were equally 
Spartans of the first blood. Either the persons described were 
not évyyeveis in any strict sense of the term, or the body to which 
they belonged must have been small, and its members must have 
constantly intermarried. 


ered?) S€ kal 7 ev "Apdumdder Hooa Tois "AOnvaios éyeyévnto, Kal erebvixer 16. I. 
K\éov te kat Bpacidas, oimep dudorépobey pddiora qvavtiodvro th eiphyy, 
U 2 
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6 pev Oia TO evTuxEy Te Kal TipaoOae ex Tov Todepelv, 6 SE yevouévns 
jovxias Katapavéotepos vopifwv av elvar KaKxoupyGv Kal damoTétepos 
SiaBdddwv, rére Sé [ot ev] cxardpa rH méder omedSovtes Ta pdduora THY 
tyyepoviay, WAevorodva€ re 6 Tavoaviov, Bacideds Aaxedaipoviwr, kal Nixias 
6 Nuxnpdrov, meiora taév rére ed epduevos ev otparnyias, ToOAA@ 87 
Had\Aov mpoebvpodrro k.T.A. 

The words oi év after rére 8¢ are only found in one fair (F.) and 
three inferior MSS. (Reg. Lugd. Gr.). They seem to be required 
if the sense is that which is usually given. ‘There is however some 
difficulty in the Greek, omedSovres tiv Hyepoviay, which more naturally 
means ‘striving after the supremacy /or, than ‘striving after the 
supremacy zz, their respective states.’ The word omevdew in the 
absolute sense of ‘ striving after ’ without a dative following, occurs 
rarely if ever in prose. But even if this sense could be supported 
by examples, the words seem hardly applicable to Pleistoanax and 
Nicias, who were not ambitious of increasing their own power in 
the state, but only of keeping themselves and the state out of 


trouble, while in either sense they are appropriate to Cleon and 


Brasidas. ‘The words of é& therefore, independently of the want 
of MS. authority in their favour, are better omitted. dre d¢€... 
yyepoviay will then be referred to Cleon and Brasidas, not to Plei- 
stoanax and Nicias. ‘The apodosis of the whole sentence will 
begin at Wdeorodvag te. 

ereOvikes KXéwv te kat Bpacidas... dia8ddrdov. The motives here 
attributed to Cleon and Brasidas by Thucydides are of course not 
such as they were conscious of to themselves ; they only show the 
light in which their career was regarded by an opponent. 

There is no redeeming feature in Thucydides’ portrait of Cleon. 
‘He was the most violent of the citizens, and exercised the greatest 
influence,’ ili. 36 fin.; iv. 21. He proposes the massacre of the 
Mityleneans, and is the instigator of the impossible terms offered 
to the Lacedaemonians after the affair of Pylos. ‘He is laughed 
at in the assembly.’ ‘His success would be a good thing, but his 
death a better,’ iv. 28 fin. ‘His own soldiers disparaged him in 
comparison with the Lacedaemonian commander,’ v. 7 init. 

For the motives of Cleon as described by Thucydides cp. 
Aristoph. Knights, 801,— 
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AA, ody iva y apf, pa AL, "Apxadias mpovootpevos, GAN’ iva paddov 16. I. 
ov pev dpmdtys kal S8wpodoxns mapa Trav médewv" 6 S€é Srpos 
bro Tov moA€uov Kal THs duixAns a hipaa pn Kabopa cov. 

Also 864,— 

AA, rep yap of tas eyyédets Onpwpevor rrémovOas. 
drav pev 1) Aipyn KaTaoTH, AapBavovaw ovdev* 
eav 8 avo re kai kato Tov BépBopoy Kukadowy, 
aipovot, Kal od AapuBavers, hv THY wéAW TapatTns. 

And for the feelings with which his appointment as general in 
425 was regarded by his opponents cp. Aristophanes speaking 
by the mouth of the Clouds, 581,— } 

eira Tov Ocoiow exOpov Bupoodeny Taddaydva 
nix’ jpeicbe orparnydv, ras ddpis cvvryyopuer 
Karrotodpev Seva’ Bpovti & éppayn St dorpanis* 
7 cednyn 8 e&€deure tas ddovs’ 6 8 HALos 

riv Opvarri® cis Eavtov edOéws Evvehkioas 

ov davety ehacker dpiv, ei orpatnynoe Kreov, 

A comic aspect of the turn of events here described is given in 
Aristophanes, Peace, 267-284, where the servant of the War-god, 
finding that his master, who is intending to pound the cities of 
Hellas, has not got a pestle, goes to borrow one, first at Athens, 
then at Lacedaemon. Both are missing,— 

TIOAEMOS, otros. KY. ri €or; TO. od depers; KY. 1d deiva yap, 

drdhon’ ’AOnvaiourw dderpiBavos, 
6 BupooradAns, os éxvKa tHv “EAdSa. 

TPYTAIOS. ed y, & mérma déorow ’AOnvaia, rovdv 

amdéA@n’ ékeivos Kav Séovts TH mde... 

KYAOIMOS., otpuor rdAas, olpos ye Kar’ olwoe dda, 

TIO, ri €or; pay ovk avd héepeis; KY. dmddade yap 
kal Tots AakeSaipovioirw dderpiBavos. 

I1O. mas, ® mavoipy ; KY. és rami Opaxns xopia 
Xpioavres érépois adrov cir daamdecav. 

Nixias pev Bovddpevos, ev @ amabijs jv Kal n&wdro, Siacdcacba rH 16. I. 
evTuxiav, kal és te 7d adrixa mévayv memaicba Kal adrds Kal rods moXiras 
mavoat, kat TO peAdovTe xpdv@ KaTadureiv “— as oddev oidas sd 
mrédw dveyevero, 
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We can hardly suppose that Thucydides wrote these words 
without intending silently to recall to the reader’s mind the singular 
contrast between the hopes of mortals and their final destinies, or 
without a recollection of the old Greek saying, that ‘no man could 
be called happy before he died.’ He who desires only peace may 
be the author of war; he who aims only at the safety of the state 
may, by the irony of fortune, be the prime mover in its de- 
struction. 

Cp. note on vi. 23. 3, and, for a possible allusion of a similar 
kind, on iv. 25. 6. 


ei O€ pn, Gpyupea evAaka evAdEewv. 

I. e. 1) they would reap no harvest, however costly might be the 
implements of their husbandry. Cp. Suet. Aug. 25, ‘minima 
commoda non minimo sectantes discrimine similes aiebat esse 
aureo hamo piscantibus cujus abrupti damnum nulla captura pen- 
sari posset.’ Or 2) as the Schol. explains, ‘bread would be as 
dear as if a silver ploughshare had been employed.’ 


kat quiov THs otkias TOU Lepo’ Tore Tod Avs oikotyta PdéB@ Tav 
Aaxedatpovior. 
a ¢ A 84: o a 77 
Tov fepov, the genitive after jusov ris oikias, as though the sentence 
ran TO jjpucv Tis oikias Tod iepov jv, ‘ half the house which he occupied 
belonged to the temple.’ 


kal mpos To €ap On TAapaocKEeUH TE TpoeravecciaOn amd Tov Aaxedayo- 
viov,... Kat med} €x TOv Euvddwv Gpa, woddas Sixarocers mpoeveyKsvrov 


Cal * 
dddnAows, guvexwpetto, Sore a éxdrepor modkeum eoxov amoddvras tiv 


eipnynv moviobar . . . T6TE Sh mapakadécavres Tovs éavT@v Evpyaxous ot 
Aaxedaipdviot . . . movodvrat THY EvpBacw. 


vé after mapacxeun corresponds to xai before éereidn, The final 
result (rére 57) was due first of all to the threatening attitude of 
the Lacedaemonians ; secondly, to the circumstance that the com- — 
missioners of both parties were just then finding, after many dis- 
putes, a possible basis of agreement. dya thus goes with kai eed, 
not with odds, ‘ many claims at once.’ 


The fifty years’ peace is based, not like the treaty which preceded 
it, upon the principle of wé posszdetis, but on that of compensa- 
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tion. As in the preliminary treaty, the right of access to the Delphic 18. - 
oracle is maintained for all Hellenes; and a clause is inserted 
guaranteeing to the Delphians their independence. (Cp. i. 112 
fin.) Great concessions are made by Sparta to Athens, chiefly in 
return for the Spartan captives. Her recent acquisitions in Thrace 
are to be surrendered, though clauses are inserted in the treaty 
providing for the independence and the protection of the cities 
thus surrendered, so long as they pay to Athens the tribute origin- 
ally fixed by Aristides, and permitting individuals, if alarmed for 
their own safety, to emigrate. It is not clear from the words of the 
treaty whether these provisions extend to Amphipolis or not. It 
may be remarked, though the difference of wording is perhaps 
accidental, that the word dmoddévac is applied to Amphipolis, and 
mapadidéva to the other cities. They fall into three classes: a) the 
states which had revolted to Lacedaemon, Argilus, Stageirus, etc.— 
these had a claim for protection on the Lacedaemonians; and 4) 
certain other states which appear to have remained faithful to 
Athens, Mecyberna, Sané (iv. 109 fin.), and Singus, had a similar 
claim upon the Athenians. The latter may have been expressly 
mentioned, because they were in some peculiar danger from their 
neighbours. (Cp. v. 39 init., where the Olynthians take Mecyberna.) 
Kohler (Zur Geschichte des Delisch-Attischen Bundes, p. 143) 
argues that Mecyberna and Singus must have revolted from Athens 
at the beginning of the war, from the fact that their names do not 
occur in the tribute lists after 431 3.c. But we cannot venture to 
_ draw this inference. For Mecyberna certainly, and Sané, which goes 
with Singus, probably (i.e. if it be the town mentioned iv. 109 fin. 
and not Sané in Pallené) continued loyal. And it is possible that 
the*names may have been omitted for some other reason. c) The 
revolted cities which had been already recovered, such as Mendé 
and Toroné, or were now besieged (Scioné) by the Athenians, are 
left at their mercy. Why Sermylé is included in this class, we do 
not know. It appears to have remained faithful to Athens when 
Potidaea revolted (i. 65 med.) But it may have shown symptoms 
of disaffection at a more recent period. Cp. note on iv. 129. 
For the protection of the Peloponnesian and Chalcidian garrison 
shut up in Scioné (iv. 123 fin.) a special clause is inserted. The 
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recent acquisitions of the Athenians are given back to their former 
owners, except of Nisaea, which is allowed to balance Plataea and 
Panactum. ‘There is no provision forbidding the sea to Lacedae- 
monian ships of war such as occurs in the truce. 

The result was far from being favourable to the interests of the 
Athenians. They gave up the Spartan captives, whose detention 
would have secured them against invasion (iv. 41 init.). The 
Lacedaemonians, ifthey could only recover Pylos and the prisoners, 
were ready to promise anything, and to perform nothing. They 
successfully evaded their engagement to restore Amphipolis (v. 
21. 35), and gave up Panactum only when it had been levelled 
with the ground by the Boeotians (c. 42). 


doas dé moders Tapedooav AaKxedarudrior "AOnvaiows, e&€oTw durables Orrot 
ay Bovdwvra, adrovs kal ra éavrdy éxovras* ras b€ méAets Hepovoas Tov 
dpov tov ém “ApiotetSou avrovdpous etvat. 

napéSooav. ‘The aorist is usedas a kind of future perfect, taking 
for granted that the stipulation will be carried into effect. 

tov er ’AptoreiSov pdépov. According to Thucydides the tribute 
was first fixed at 460 talents (i. 96). But at the beginning of the 
war it had already reached the sum of 600 talents (ii. 13 med.), not. 
probably by an increase of the rate imposed upon the allies, but 
from the extension of the tribute to new cities and by the com- 
mutation of ships for money. No general increase appears in 
the tribute lists. They show on the contrary (KGhler, Del.-Att. 
Bund., p. 127, 134 foll.) that the tribute, partially at least, was 
lowered in 450 and 446, and restored to its former amount, or 
in a few cases raised, about 437. 

The Orators (Andoc. De Pace, (iii.) 9, Aesch. De F. L. (ii.) 16, 
Pseudo-Andoc. in Alcib. 11.) affirm the tribute to have been raised 
from 600 to 1200 talents. Andocides and Aeschines say that more 
than 1200 talents came in yearly during the peace of Nicias ; the 
Pseudo-Andocides says that Alcibiades persuaded the Athenians to 
depart from the just assessment of Aristides and to double the amount 
imposed upon each of the allies. (Aristides, the rhetorician of the 
2nd century, A.D., xlvi. 149, and the Scholia on him, also ascribe 
a great increase to Alcibiades, although their authority is not good 
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for much). The testimony of Andocides, who was a contemporary, 18. 5. * 
is of considerable weight, and the statement is not improbable in 
itself. It is argued by Mr. Grote (part II. ch. xlvii. note, ad init.), 
that Thucydides could not have failed to mention the doubling of 
the tribute if it had really taken place, especially when he speaks 
of the alteration of the tribute into a customs’ duty of five per cent. 
in the last years of the war (vii. 28 fin,). But how dangerous it is 
to argue from the silence of an ancient author is shown by the fact, 
recorded in a recently discovered inscription, that in the year 
425 s.c. the tribute imposed on the islands was doubled (Kohler, 
p- 147 foll., Kirchhoff, C. I. A. no. 37). Only the part of the in- 
scription relating to the islands is preserved with any completeness, 
but the statement of the Orators, the probabilities of the case, and 
the other fragments of the same tribute list (Kohler, p. 205 foll.) 
justify us in supposing that the increase of the tribute extended 
to all the allies. And a part of the same inscription now in 
fragments records the passing of a general measure about the 
tribute in the same year, although its scope cannot be made out 
with certainty. 

As the inscription belongs to the archonship of Stratocles, 
425 n.c., the raising of the tribute is prior to the peace of Nicias 
(421), and to the appearance of Alcibiades as a political leader 
(420), described by Thucydides (v. 43). The inscription therefore 
only partly confirms the statement of the Orators. Plutarch is also 
convicted of inaccuracy (Aristides, xxiv), [epikdéovs 8° dmobavdyros 
emtreivovres ot Snpaywyot Kata puKpov eis xAlwv Kal Tptakogiwy TaddvTev 
kepddavov dvinyayor. | 

‘The tribute lists were of two kinds. In one there is affixed to 
the name of each town a very small sum, which is probably the 
one-sixtieth portion of the tribute, dedicated as an offering to 
Athené (the words ri drapyiv ri Oe pvav amd tod raddv[rov| are 
found upon one of these lists (Kohler, p. 78). Of the second 
class a single inscription remains, that of 425. In this the sums 
are larger, and the inscription appears to give the rate at which 
each city was assessed (pdpos érayn occurs on this, Kéhler, p. 71, 
cp. p. 103 foll.) . 

The date of the several inscriptions was for a long time uncertain. 
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Most of them are headed by words like the following, [ém]i ris 
rpiltyns apxis|, ext rhs dpxns ths rerdl pr|ys, émt ris tpirns Kal dexarn| s | 
dpxjs. But it was not known in what year the series of dpyai com- 
menced, until an inscription (first published in 1865, Kohler, 
p. 78, Kirchhoff, C, I. A. no. 260) was found which contains the 
words fpxe S€ “A@nvaiots *Aptoriov, and émi ris rerdprns kal rp{ aKxooris 
apxjs|. Aristion was archon in 421, and therefore the series begins 
with the year 454, Ol. 81. 3. 


duvivrav dé rov émxapiov Opkoy éxdrepo. Tov péyioroy e& éxdoTnS 
TO\Ews., 

e€ has been needlessly altered by Ullrich and Classen into émra- 
xaidexa («¢’) because. this is the number of the subscribers to the 
treaty. €& éxdorns wédews, each of the cities on either side swearing 
in the form of their own most binding oaths. Either é€ may be 
taken with rév péyeorov, equivalent to ev, or twés may be supplied. 


airat ai omovdat éyevovto TehevTavTos Tod xemw@vos Gua Apt, ex Arovy- 
giwv «vis Tav dotiKav, aitddexa éerav SieAOdrT@v Kat hpepOv Sdtiyev 
TApEveyKOUTOY, 7) @s TO mpaTov 7 €aBody 7H es THY “ArtuKhy Kal H apxn TOD 
ToAemou TOvdE eyeveTO, 

The date of the treaty (cp. c. 19 init.) was Elaphebolion 25, i.e. 
about the end of March or the beginning of April. sapeveyxovaar, 
either 1)=dceveyxovody, ‘ with a difference of a few days ;’ or 2) 
taking mapa in the sense of ‘beyond,’ ‘ with an excess of a few 
days.’ The latter explanation accords better a) with the precise 


words of the Greek, airodéxa érav dieAOdvr@v Kal hepav Odiywv mape-. 
veycovoay, 6) with the natural meaning of mapa in composition, c) | 
with the use of the word in v. 26 med. etpyoe: tis rooadra ern Aoyild- 
pevos Kata Tovs xpdvouvs kal tuepas ov moAdas Tapeveyxovoas, where, 
Thucydides is speaking of the duration of the whole war. For 
he probably reckons the beginning of the war from the attack 
on Plataea, (i.e. ‘the beginning of spring,’ Elaphebolion, March— 
April, 431, cp. ii. 2 init.), and if, as Plutarch (Lys. xv) informs 
us, the ships and Long Walls were surrendered on the 16th of . 
Munychion (April—May), 404, it is clear that the ‘few days’ did 
not fall short of, but somewhat exceeded, the twenty-seven years. 
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It might indeed be argued from the present passage that the 20. 1. 
commencement of the war is reckoned not from the attack on 
Plataea, but from the first invasion of Attica. But the difference is 

then too great to be described by jjepav ddfyov. - For the invasion 

did not take place until eighty days after the attack on Plataea. 


oxotreitw S¢ tis Kata Tods xpdvous, Kal ph Tov éxacraxod 7) dpxdvrwr 20. 2. 


i) amd tyhs Twos Thy dwaplOunow radv dvoudrav és ta mpoyeyevnueva 
oniawdrvrav miorevoas paddoyv. ov yap axpiBés ear, ois Kal dpxo- 
pévos Kal pecovot, Kal Saws Eruxé To, emeyeveTd Tt. Kata Oepn Se kal 
xelpavas appar, dowep yéypamrTar, cipnoe, €£ nurocias Exatépou rod 
éviavTou Thy Sivapw éxovros, Séxa pev Oépy, tcovs dé xetpovas TO TPaT@ 
mokeu@ TOdE yeyernpéevous. 

Th amaptOunow 1) may be governed by kara, but the preposition is. 
then too far from its case; 2) better with cxomeirw, the construction 
being varied, cxoreira xara rods xpdvous, cxoreita Thy anapiOpnow, The 
sentence would have run more regularly kai ju) oxomeir@ tiv drapi- 
Ounow Trav dvondrav Tay éExacTaxod i) apydvTav 7) amd tins Tivds THpal- 
vovT@v és Ta Mpoyeyernueva. TaY apxdvTav i) amd Tins TLvds GnpatydvTar, 
is the genitive after édvoydrav. onuawdvrov (unnecessarily placed by 
Poppo after rpoyeyevnpéva) is to be construed both with dapydryrev and 
With amd tips tds: i) apydvTav=7) apxydvt@v cypavdvray. éxagTaxod 
qualifies onpawévrev not dpxdvrav 7 dd tiyqs tds. The prominent 
place of dpyéyrwy in the sentence brings out the contrast between 
the two ways of reckoning, by xpdvoe and by dpxovrrtes. 

domep yéyparra, ‘according to the plan which I have adopted.’ 
éxarépou, Scil. rod re Ogpous kai rod xewpavos, lit. 1) ‘each of the two 
having in half measure the value of a year,’ i. e. having the value 
of a half year; or 2) taking rod ewavrod with && ioetas, each re- 
ceiving its value for the half of the year. 

This passage proves that the summers and winters of Thucydides 
are each of them periods of six months. Nor could we possibly 
suppose that Thucydides would divide the year into unequal periods 
without further explanation. It is true that the winter months 
during which navigation was closed are reckoned as four in the 
speech of Nicias, vi. 21 fin. e& fs wnvav otd€ tecodpwoy Tay xeymepwav 
dyyeXov pddioy eddciv. But there Thucydides is speaking of the natural 





20. 2. 


21. 3. 


22. I. 


22. 2. 
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division of the year, here of a conventional division, adopted for 
purposes of chronology. If his winter were of four months’ dura- 
tion only, he would have had to reckon the summer as com- 
mencing not later than the first of March, unless he ended it 
later than the first of November. 


autos pév, madw mepmrdvtav Tav Aaxedaipovioy Kal KeAevdvT@y padiota 
pev kat 7d xwpiov mapadovva, ci S€ py, décor TleAorovynciov eveow 
eEayayeiv, kata tdxos emopevero. of Sé Etypaxoe ev tH Aaxedaipwou avrot 
€ruyov ores K.T.A, 

1) The exact force of atrés may be traced as follows, ‘ he came 
to plead the cause of others, but he was himself sent back;’ or 
more precisely, ‘he came to propose that the Chalcidian cities 
should not be surrendered, but he was himself sent back to execute 
the surrender.’ 

Or 2) airés pév may be emphatically opposed to of 8¢ évppayor. 
‘He was himself sent back, but the allies who were present at 
Lacedaemon carried on the opposition to the treaty.’ 


airot dé mpos tovs "AOnvaiovs ~Evupayxiay émovodvro, vopiLovres 7KoTE 
dv odio. tots te "Apyetous, émeid) otk 7Ocdov ’Apmedidov Kal Aiyou 
ebdvrav éemomévdecba, vopioavtes attods dveu “AOnvaiwy ob Sewods 
etvat, Kal Tv GAAnv TleAordvyvncov padiot’ ay novxdtew* mpds yap ay rovs 
*AOnvaiovs, ei Env, xopeiv. 

vouicavres adrovs ... eivat, ‘These words are a resumption of the 
previous clause, vopifovres yxvora av oict tovs Te “Apyeious, vopifovres 
(pres.) representing the state of mind in which the Lacedaemonians 
acted, voyicavres (aor.) the conclusion which led to this state of 
mind. 

mpos yap av... xwpeiv. Either 1) after Evppayiavy emootvro. * The 
Lacedaemonians made an alliance with Athens, for they knew 
that the other states of Peloponnesus would if they could have 
gone over to the Athenians.’ ale 

Or 2)* ydp may be explained by a suppressed clause inferred 
from jovxdtew dy, ‘the states of Peloponnesus would not have kept 
quiet otherwise, for if it had been in their power (which it would 
no longer be when the treaty was made,) they would have been 
going over to the Athenians.’ 


oe 
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re +on- 


The new agreement was a defensive alliance made between the 23. 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and was confined to one or two 
points. ‘The clause which is repeated here from the previous : 
treaty, empowering the two contracting parties, of themselves and 
without the consent of their allies, to add to or take away from 
either treaty, naturally created a panic among the Peloponnesians 
(v. 29), whose independence was threatened by it. The allies or 
_ tributaries of Athens were not in a position to make a similar 
complaint, for most of them had suffered already what the Lace- 
daemonian allies dreaded, nor had those of them who were 
independent anything to fear from Lacedaemon. The provision 
respecting the revolt of the slaves applies to Lacedaemon only. 
This indicates that the Athenians were in no such danger from 
their slaves as the Lacedaemonians were from the Helots. The 
older treaty remained in force, and, in accordance with its pro- 
visions, the prisoners from Sphacteria were now restored. 
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kal 7d Oépos hpxe Tod évSexdrov erovs. Tata dé Ta S€Kxa ern 6 médepos 2A. 2. 
Euvexa@s yevdpevos yéyparrat. 

ravra dé ra déxa ern, The antecedent is implied in rod éde- 
kdrov €rovs. ‘The words are the accusative of duration after yevd- 


pevos. 


oi 8€ Kopivéiot kai rev év Tehomovnow modewv tes Stexivovv ta mempay- 25. I. 
péva, kat evOds GAH Tapaxh Kabiorato tov Evppdywv mpds tiv Aake- 
daipova, 
ddAn refers to what has gone before. Either 1) a new disturb- 
ance of the peace’at once arose in addition to the previous efforts . 
‘of the Corinthians to set aside the treaty, or 2)* a disturbance at 

once arose in consequence of the efforts of the Corinthians to set 

aside the treaty. dAAy is then used pleonastically, (cp. Soph. 

Ajax, 516,— 

: kal pnrép’ GAA potpa rov pvcarra re 

xabcinev, “AvSov Oavacipous vixnrdpas*) 
and merely implies a change in the situation. 
According to 1) Scexivovy ra mempaypéva refers to the previous 
attitude of the Corinthians, rapayy to the events recorded in c. 27. 





25. 1. 


25. 3. 


26, 2. 
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But there is not enough in the narrative of Thucydides to justify 
this distinction. ‘The whole sentence must refer to the intrigue of 
the Corinthians with the Argives, distinguishing only the temper in 
which they began from the overt acts in which they ended. 


kal éwt €§ €rn pev Kat Séxa pivas dméoxovro py emi thy éxatépav yay 
otpatevoa, e&obey S€ per dvakwyis ob BeBaiov €Bdamrov adAndovs Ta 
pddiora’ émevra pevTou Kal dvayxacbévres Adoat Tas pera Ta Seka ery 
arovdas addis és médepov avepdy Katéornoay, 

The first war began in the spring of 431, and the peace ten 
years afterwards in 421, at the same time of the year within a few 
days. The peace of 421 continued six years and ten months, and 
was terminated by the resolution of the Lacedaemonians to renew 
the war, after the appearance of the Syracusans and Alcibiades at 
Sparta, vi. 93. This resolution was formed during the winter, 
some time after the first campaign in Sicily was over, i.e. early in 
the year 414, and at this point Thucydides fixes the limits of the 
peace, not at the actual descent of the Athenians upon the Pelo- 
ponnesus in the following summer, vi. 105. Cp. note oni. 57. 6. 
§ 5. As the six years and ten months are continuous with the 
ten years of the first war, it is clear that they are reckoned from 
the peace, not from the alliance. Thucydides seems however at 
the beginning of the chapter to regard the two as practically con- 
temporaneous: peta S€ tas orovdds Kal Thy Euppaxtav Trav Aake- 


, \ a > ; A) 3. 8 \ A bed ; 
Sapovioy Kal rdv ’AG@nvaiwy, at eyévovro pera Toy Sexaerh mOAEpov K.T.A, 


kal thy dia péecov EvpBaow et tis pi akiaoes ToAcuov vopilew, ork bpbds 
Sucawoe. ois Te yap epyows os SijpyTac dpeira, Kal evpyoer ovK eikis 
dv eipnyny adtny KpiOjva, ev 7 ovre dméSocavy mavra ovr amedéEarto, & 
Evvébevro, é& Te ToUTwy mpds Toy Mavtinkdy kai ’Emdavpiov médepov 
kal és GAXa aporépas dyaprnyata éyévovro, al of emt Opaxns Evppayot 
ovd€ey oor Trodeuioe Hoav, Bowwrot te exexerpiav Sexypepov yor. | 

Senpnrat, Scil. 7 dua pecou EvpBacis. Srarpeiv here takes the mean- 
ing of ‘ defining,’ from the notion either of dividing or analysing 
a thirig in itself, or of separating it from other things. 

Tois Te yap épyos x.7.A. 1) The particle which should have an- 
swered to ré is lost in the sentence, which takes a different turn, 
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the irregularity being concealed by a connection of sound with 26. 2. 
kat etpjoet. Or ré may have the meaning ‘too,’ ‘let him consider 
it too with reference to facts, and not merely with reference to 
names such as peace and war.’ See note on i. 9. 3. § 3. 

This is better than 2) taking rois re yap ¢pyos with é@ re rovray, 
‘let him consider what the facts of the case were, etc.:’ ‘ besides 
this there was a Mantinean and Epidaurian war, and the Chal- 
cidians and Boeotians did not recognise the peace.’ For all this 
is a part of the ‘ facts of the case.’ 

ékexetpiay Sexnuepor, a truce for ten days, or more precisely a truce 
which could not expire until ten days’ notice had been given. 


kat EvveBn por pevyew thy euavrod Eryn eikoo. pera thy és Apdimodw 26. 5. 
otpatnyiay, kai yevouev@ tap’ ayorepos Tois mpdypact, Kal odx Hooov 
tois Iedorovynciov Su tiv pvynv, ka jovxiav te aitay paddoy ai- 
oberba, | | 

‘It is remarkable that Thucydides speaks of his exile only as 
affording him a means of obtaining information from both sides ; 
from any other point of view it was in his eyes a matter hardly 
concerning either himself or his readers. Hence he introduces 
the circumstance of his banishment out of its historical place. 
He does not expressly say, though there is no reason to doubt, 
that he was banished for his failure to relieve Amphipolis, perhaps 
because he did not choose to discuss a matter in which he was 
‘personally interested. For his grand impartiality extends to him- 
self as well as to others. 

The actual statement respecting the cause of his banishment 
rests only on the evidence of the two Lives of Thucydides usually 
prefixed to his history. One of them is anonymous; the other, 
called by the name of Marcellinus, is a work of unknown date 
and authority, and probably made up of different writings. Mar- 
cellinus also furnishes the sole evidence for the statement that the 
influence of Cleon led to the condemnation of Thucydides, § 46, 
epvyadev6n imo ’AOnvaiwy, SiaBdddAovros tod KAXéwvos. This latter as- 
sertion, though probable, is not much confirmed by so late an 
authority ; nor is such a motive needed to account in a man like 
Thucydides for a severe judgment on Cleon. 
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Was the loss of Amphipolis due to the negligence of Thucy- 
dides? Bishop Thirlwall thinks that he did all that was possible 
under the circumstances. Mr. Grote is of opinion that he should 
himself have ‘changed the circumstances.’ The activity of Bra- 
sidas, the capitulation of Acanthus, and the fall of Toroné, must 
have been known to him, and he ought not to have been ignorant 
of the necessity for defending the bridge over the Strymon leading 
to Amphipolis. At this critical moment he should not have been 
at Thasos, which, being an island, was in no danger from Brasidas. 
Mr. Grote concludes by remarking, what none will be disposed to 
deny, that posterity has greatly benefited by his banishment or 
voluntary exile. 

We may observe a) that Thucydides certainly showed no want 
of energy or ability in relieving Eion when the situation of affairs 
was made known to him. This is a presumption that he was not 
guilty of any gross carelessness with regard to Amphipolis. 4) 
But whether he knew, or ought to have known, of the recent pro- 
ceedings of Brasidas and the danger of Amphipolis, turns on the 
question how long he had been at Thasos, or in the region of 
Chalcidice. He may have sailed straight from Athens to Thasos, 
and have just arrived there at the very time when the news from 
Amphipolis reached him. He may have gone from Amphipolis to 
Thasos for some necessary purpose, as for example to raise troops 
against Brasidas, cp. iv. 105 med. pi) ddixvovpévov airod (rod Cougu- 
didous) rd mAnOos TOv ’Audimodiray, edmicay Ex Paddoons EuppaxuKdv 
kal dd tis Opdkns ayelpavta adtov mepuroujoew ohas odkére mporyepor: 
or to put down disaffection. Or we may suppose him to have 
been lingering with the Athenian fleet in the neighbourhood of his 
own home and property. But for none of these suppositions can 
a particle of evidence be adduced. c) And it must be remembered 


- that Eucles and not Thucydides was in charge of Amphipolis at 


the time. 

Bishop Thirlwall naturally desires to acquit the great historian. 
Mr. Grote in condemning him shows what may be called the 
bias of impartiality, or perhaps a too great tenderness to the faults: 
of the Athenian people. But unless we knew how long he had been 
at Thasos and why he went there—and neither Thucydides himself 
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nor any other writer gives the necessary information on either of 26. 5. 
these points—we can neither acquit nor condemn him. . 

If it be argued that his silence is suspicious, it must be remem- 

~ bered that he had the facts at his disposal, and could have given to 
posterity any version of them that he pleased. 


drodei~a dé dvdpas ddLyous dpxiy av’roxparopas. 27. 2. 
_ Either 1)* ‘having full powers in their office ;’ cp. for the acc. 

_ dpxjv, note on v. 9. 9: or 2) dpxjv may be taken in the sense 

of ‘from the first.’ 


ol Te ” Apyeiox dpiora éoxov tois macw od ~vvapdpevor tod *Arrixoy 28. 2. 
_ ToAEpov, aporepors Sé padAov Evorrovdor dvres ExkapToTdeEvor. 
_—-ekxaprraadpuevor, 1)* && auorépwv, or 2) ek tis elpyyns understood in 
_ duorépaus evorrovdot dvres. Cp. the satirical reference to the Argives 
a in Aristoph. Peace, 476 (acted in 421 B.c.)\— 

kateyéhov Tay Tahattr@poupevav 
kai tava dixdbev prcbopoporrres Gddura. 


And cp. ii. 67 init., iv. 42 med. 


dore dopevor mpos rods "Apyeious erpdrovro modu Te peyddnv vopilovtes 29. 1, 
...VopicavTes mAéoy te eiddras peraoTivat adrods. 2 

The present expresses the constant feeling; the aorist the 
feeling or opinion at a particular moment: cp. note on c. 22. 2. 


of 3¢ "Helou... thy EuvOyKnv mpoéporres, ev 7 eipnro, a exovres és Tov Bl, 5. 
*Arrixoy médeuov Kabiorarré tives, Taira €xovras Kai e&eAOeiv K.T.A, 

This agreement is nowhere else mentioned. We can only infer 
that it was made, probably at the commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, between the members of the Peloponnesian alliance. 


eyévovto dé kai of KopivOio edbds per’ éxeivous, kal of emi Opdxns Xadxidjs, 81. 6. 
"Apyciov Evppaxor. Bowwrot dé Kai Meyapis 7d aird A€yorres Hovyatov, 
TEptopdwevor td Ttav Aakedamovioy, Kal vopitovres aodion Thy ’Apyeiov 
Snpokpatiay avrois ddvyapxoupévors ooov Evupopor eivas ris AaxeSaypoviov — 
moXtrelas. 

The word mepwopacOa has two principal meanings, 1)* ‘ to look 
carefully at,’ and 2) ‘to overlook,’ and we have to determine by the 

youl. If. x 


31. 6. 


32. I. 


32. I. 


82. 5. 
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context which of these is more suitable to this passage. Now it is 
very natural 1)* that the Lacedaemonians should watch carefully 
the proceedings of the Boeotians and Megarians, but very unlikely 
2) that they would neglect or overlook them. sepiopacOa, like 
épac6a, may be passive as well as middle. The meaning of 
‘watching carefully,’ which is common in the middle voice, is here 
transferred to the passive. Another meaning 3) which has been 
given to mepopdpevor, ‘ being left to themselves’ (Grote), is incon- 
sistent with the usage of the word, for wepsopac6a in the passive 
is not used absolutely in the sense of ‘let alone,’ though mepuopay 
in the active and in connection with other words=‘ to overlook,’ 
or ‘not to notice’ an act, i.e. ‘to permit’ it. A more satisfactory 
rendering 4) would be obtained by taking mepsopmpevoe in an active 
sense, ‘ watching the turn of affairs,’ if we were justified in omitting 
ind trav Aaxedatpovioy (Dobree and Classen). But there is no trace 
of any variation in the MSS., and we have no right to improve the 
text without regard to their maps 

jovxagoy, i.e, ‘did nothing,’ ‘remained as they were,’ refusing to 
come into the treaty with the Athenians, but forming no closer 
connection with the Peloponnesian malcontents. 


wept d€ rods abrovs xpdvovs row Oépovs rotrov Zkiwvaiovs pev “AOnvaior 
exrrodtopkngavres améxteway Tos HBavtas, Tatdas S€ Kal yuvatkas 
AvdpaTrddicay. 7 

It hence appears that the removal of the women and children 
spoken of in iv. 123 fin. was not complete. 


évOupoupevor rds te ev rais pdxaus Evupopas Kai rod év Aehgois Oeod 
xpnoarros. 

There is a slight irregularity in this sentence owing to the mis- 
placement of ré, which should have followed ¢vévpotpevor, ré then 
answering to kai in the succeeding clause. 


ras Sexnuepous émiorovdds. 
The preposition ém-, 1) may refer to the ever-renewable character 


of the ten days’ ‘truce upon truce’ between the Athenians and 
Boeotians, (cp. note on 26. 2); or 2) may imply that it was made 
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as a supplement to the first treaty between the Athenians and 82. 5. 
Lacedaemonians. Cp. v. 22 med. rovs "Apyelous émeid) odk Oedov 


... emomevderOat, 


kal Urrepov ov TOAAG adrovs peta TOY NeodapwSav és Aémpeoy karéaTy- BA, I. 
gay, keipevoy emi tis Aakwvxis «al tis "Hdéias, dvtes {bn Suaopor 
’HAclots. . 

The veodayodes appear to have been an enfranchised class at 
Sparta, of whom from this time forward (Arnold) mention fre- 
quently occurs. They are distinguished here from the. newly- 
enfranchised Helots, but further than this nothing is certainly 
known about them, although much has been conjectured. 


_ 
. 


tov 8’ avrod Oépovs kal Ovaocov Tip ev TH AOw@ Arxtidefs etdov, "AOnvaiwr 35. 
ovaav Evppayov. 
The Dictidians are nowhere else mentioned, but it is unneces- 
° sary to alter the reading to Aujs with some commentators, or to 
Xadxidjs, as Poppo suggests. The Dians were-still allies of 
Athens, c. 82 init. 


éruxov yap epopor erepor kai ovK ed) &v ai arovdal eyévovro apxovres 36. I 


» 


+ , Sai > , a 
Hdn, Kai Tives ad’Ta@y Kal évayrion oTrovOats. 


For the absence of the article see note oni. 53. 2. 


kai meipacba Bowwtous, ’Apyeiwy yevouevous mpa@roy aitovs Evppaxovs, 36. I. 
avois peta Bowwtav ’Apyelous Aaxedaipoviors mornoar Evppaxovs, 

There is a certain formality and precision in the repetition of 
Bowrav where we should expect éavrév, such as occurs in the treaty, 
v. 18. 5, jv dé *AOnvator meiOwor tas médets, BovAopevas TavTas é&€aTo 


Evppaxous rroveioOar adrovs *AOnvators. 


Ehéobar yap AaxeSapoviovs mpd Tis “AOnvatwv €xOpas Kal diadrvceos 86. I. 
tay orovday Apyeious apict pidovs kai Evypdxous yever Oat. 

There is here a confusion between two ideas: ‘The Lacedae- 
monians cared more for the Argive alliance than they cared for,’ or 
‘feared, the enmity of Athens, and the dissolution of the treaty:’ 

and, ‘ They preferred the Argive alliance to the friendship of | 
Athens and the maintenance of the treaty. Cp. for the same 
X 2 
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36. 1. Sentiment in a generalized form i. 36 init. yraro To pev Sedids adrod, 
iaxiv €xov, tovs evavtious padrdov HoBjaov, rd dé Oapoody py Se~apévov 
doGeves dv mpds icxtovras Tos éxOpods ddeéotepov ecdpyevov. Classen 
takes zpé in the sense of ‘ before.’ ‘They would have liked to have 
the Argives for their friends before they declared war against the 
Athenians,” But this explanation seems to force the meaning of 


ere Oat. 


36.1. 1d yap”Apyos det Hmictavto émOvpodvras Tods AaKkedatpovious Kaas 
ohior piliov yevérOat, Hyotpevor tov €£@ TeAomovyncou médepov paw av 
civat, 1d pévrou Idvaxroy éd€ovto Bowtouls Stws tapaddcoucr Aakeda:- 
poviows K.T.A. 

kad@s, not ‘on a favourable opportunity’ (Stahl and Classen), 
but ‘ on satisfactory terms.’ 

jyovpevot, the reading of all the MSS., must be corrected into 
jyyoupévovs. The word was apparently mistaken for the nominative 
to nriorayro. . 

The accusative, Bowwrovs, is unusual after edéovro. edéovro Bowwrovs 
dras=edovto Srws Bowroi. Cp. note on iii. 51. 2. 


38. 3. ov yap elmov airois of Bowwrdpya Ta ek THs Aakedaipovos, drt Tov TE 
epdpov KredBovdos kal Zevdpns kai of pirot mapawvovow ’Apyeiwv mparov 
kai KopwvOiov ‘yevouevovs Evppdxous vorepoy peta Tv AaKedatpoviov 
yiyver Oa. 

Lit. ‘afterwards to become their allies in company with the 
Lacedaemonians,’ i.e. the Boeotians after first forming an alliance. 
with the Argives and Corinthians, were afterwards to form an 
alliance with the Lacedaemonians as well, in which the Argives 
and Corinthians would be included. | 


39.2. éylyvovro yap det Ady Tois TE "AOnvaiors Kat Aaxedampoviors trepi dv 
elyov dAAnAov. . 

ré, i.e. both Athenians and Lacedaemonians, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other, introducing fresh points of difference. 


39.3.  Aaxedarpdnor dé ciddres pev, drt adixnoovew ’AOnvaiovs, eipnpevov aveu 
ddAjhov pte orévSeo0at two pte Todepety, BovAdpevor dé 7d Tavakrov 


Cal a , 
mapadaBeiy ws tiv IvAov dvr’ avrov Koptovpevot K.T.A. 
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This provision is not found either in the treaty or in the alliance, 39. 3. 
but it may be understood, as Bishop Thirlwall remarks, in the last 
clause of the latter (v. 23. 6), or in the provision that neither party 
should conclude a war without the consent of the other (v. 23. 
1,2). Or it may have formed part of a separate agreement, which 
Thucydides has not given. 

It may be asked how the Lacedaemonians could expect to 
obtain Pylos in return for Panactum at a time when they were 
flagrantly violating the treaty by a separate alliance with Boeotia. 
The answer is that they expected the alliance to remain a secret. 
until they had gained the advantage. Cp. c. 42 fin. Aeyopévar dé 
rovrey of "AOnvaio: Sewad émotovy, voifovres adixeicOar imd AaxeSatpovioy 
Tov Te Tlavdkrov rj Kabaipécer, 5 der dpOdv mapadodvar, kai TruvOavdpevor 
' Ott Kal BowTois idia Euppaxlav wemoinvra. Yet the alliance was 
no secret to the Argives, c. 40 init. 


kat rd Idvaxrov evOvs KaPypetro. | 39. 3. 
és... 1d Idvakrov jrbovro KaSatpovpevov. : 40. 1. 
Cp. rd péev Ildvaxrov ... xaOnpnuevoy eipov, c. 42 init., when the 

work was completed. | 


bmp av gvyxwph. 40. 3. 
‘In any way in which it could be agreed upon.’ The imper- 

sonal sense, though not found elsewhere in any undisputed passage, 

is justified by the analogy of éyxwpeiv. 


érecta 5 obK €vTwv Aakedatpoviov pepvinc Oa repli adtis, dAN «i BovAovra Al. 2. 
orévderOa Somep mpdrepoy, ETounor Elva K.T.r. 

éroiwor eivac is dependent on some words such as émevd) édeyor, 
implied in ov« éovrav, 


vouifovres Kai todro dmodiddyva, See note on English text. 42. 1. 


of “AOnvaioe Sewd Emolouv, vouitovres ddiceioOar ind trav Aakeda- 42. 2. 
poviey, | 

‘They made a great noise’ or ‘fuss’ about it; cp. Herod. iii. 
14. 6, rav Grov Aiyumtiov trav mepixatnuévev airov kdatdvrwv kal 


Sewd movedvtwy. Thucydides nowhere else uses the expression, 
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42. 2, but in two other places (i. 102 fin., vi. 60 fin.) decor roveicOa, ‘ to 
consider it monstrous.’ 


43.2. “AdkiBiddns 6 Kdewiov, aynp prixia pev ere tore dv véos as ev GAAn 
moXet, 

The exact age of Alcibiades is uncertain. But the statement of 
Cornelius Nepos, Alcib. c. 10, that he was about forty years old at 
the time of his death, must be rejected. According to Plutarch, 
Alcib. xxxvili, xxxix, cp. Isocrates, De Bigis, (xvi) 50, he perished 
during the tyranny of the Thirty in 404; and Xenophon tells us 
(Hell. ii. 1. 25) that he had warned the Athenians of their danger be- 
fore the battle of Aegospotami in the preceding year. So that had 
the statement of Cornelius Nepos been correct he would have been 
twenty-four years old at this time, p.c. 420. There would be 
nothing improbable in the age thus ascribed to him, if it were 
reconcileable with the statement in the Symposium of Plato, 219 E, 
220, that he served in the campaign of Potidaea (432-429) at 
least nine years previously, when, if he was only twenty-four in 
the year 420, he would have been too young for military service. 


43.3. GAN va ’Apyeious odior omevodpevar EFéhwor. 
é€édwor, 1)* ‘overthrow’ or ‘destroy,’ 2) ‘get rid of,’ ‘ put out of 
the way.’ 


44,3. acixovro 8é Kal Aaxedapoviov mpéaBets . . . Budoxapidas Kat Aéwy kat 
"Evowos, SeloavTes K.T.A. 

dcicavres refers to the Lacedaemonians in general, who are 

implied in the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, cp. v. 61 med. kat 

meicaytes (scil. the Athenians) é« rav Adywv rods Evppdxous, evOds 


€x@povr emi Opxopevdy tov "Apxadixoy mdvtEs mAIy “Apyetov. 


* 
45.2.  Tovs Aaxedatpoviovs meiOer, wiotw avtois Sovs, iy py Spuokoynowow ev 
T@ Oyo adroxparopes jew, TlvAov re avrois amodacew (weicew yap avros 
’AOnvaious Somep Kai viv Gvtih€yeww), kat Tada Evvadddkewv. 
The infinitives mefoewv, dvridéyew, are dependent on é¢n, implied in 
meiOe. which precedes. 


~ a , > A 
46.1, tH S& torepaia exkAnoia 6 Niklas, kainep trav Aakedaiponwy atTev 
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Hrarnpevov Kat adTds €EnTaTHEVOS mepl TOU pi) avToKpdropas Opohoynoa 46. 1. 
kei, Suws Trois Aaxedaipoviors &pn xpivar irovs paddAov yiyverOat k.7.d. 

The clause réy Aaxedaiporioy adrév jratnpévev is subordinate to 
kai airds éénmarnpévos. kai emphasizes ards. The force of atray 
and avrdés is slightly different. When the Lacedaemonians, who had 
the nearest interest in the matter, and were least likely to be de- 
ceived, themselves fell into the snare, Nicias too (xat airés) was 
deceived even more+cémpletely than they were (e&nzarnpévos, cp. 
iii. 63 med., where rpod8odva is repeated in the more emphatic form 
kararpododva). Alcibiades told a direct falsehood to the Lacedae- 
monians, and through them deceived Nicias. 


eimeiv Te exéhevov Gtr Kat odeis, ei eBovdovro adixeiv, #5n dv "Apyeious 46. 3. 
Evupdayous memorio0a1, ds mapetval y av’rovs avrod Tovrou Evexa, 

Two constructions are confused: the clause beginning with 
drt kal odeis proceeds as if eimeiv éxéAevov oas had preceded. 


The hundred years’ alliance between Athens, Argos, Elis, and 47. 
Mantinea, and their allies, is defensive only. All the confederates are 
to act together. The other provisions relate to the conditions on 
which assistance is to be given to any state which is attacked, 
and to the formalities necessary for the ratification of the treaty. 
We may remark, with Mr. Grote, that Mantinea and Elis, no less 
than Argos and Athens, are spoken of as imperial states, the 
meaning being that the towns which Mantinea had acquired (v. 
29 init.) and Lepreum, which was claimed by Elis (v. 31), are 
recognised as their allies and subjects (vppaxor v &pyxover). 

A fragment of a marble tablet containing small portions of 
twenty-six lines of this treaty was discovered in 1877 on the 
Acropolis, and has been published by Kirchhoff (Hermes, xii. p. 
368 ff.) He notes thirty-one variations between the text of Bekker 
and the inscription. But of these only seven occur in the inscrip- 
tion itself, the rest are but variations from Kirchhoff’s conjectural 
restoration. It should be observed however that the inscription 
appears to have been written crozynder, i.e. in equal lines, and that 
each letter fills up the same space; hence it can in some places 
be restored with tolerable certainty. 


47. 
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The seven variations between the existing part of the inscription 
and the text of Thucydides are as follows. In § 1 the inscription. 
inserts mpds adAnAovs after "HAcio. In § 3 the inscription has | Ma]p- 
rwéas kal HA etous]; and Mavrweas kai for cat Mavrwéas, showing that 
words were transposed; and similarly in § 4, ryv ’Apyetov 7 for 7 
riv “Apyetwv. At the end of § 4 the inscription has éav for #». In 
§ 7 it has -vy rH o-, showing that some other word than rq nye- 
poviav followed peramepypapémm, and also -ts *rais [aédeor|, showing: 
that some other word than 4é& preceded rais. These differences 
are very slight. On the other hand it may be remarked that they. 
occur in a fragment which amounts only to about a twelfth’of the 
whole treaty. 

Assuming for the moment the correctness of Kirchhoff’s con- 
jectures, we may compare the text of Thucydides with the treaty as. 
restored by him. Of thirty-one variations (see Classen, Intr. to Bk. 
viil. p. xxiv), thirteen are merely orthographical (éav for #v or Oadarrav: 
for 6adaccay). In three cases the order of the names, ‘ Eleans, 
Mantineans, Argives,’ is reversed. In four cases the inscription 
inserts or repeats, probably for the sake of clearness, words which 
do not occur in our text. On the other hand our text inserts rais: 
modeow after doxy in § 4. In eight cases the variations occur in 
places where the restoration has little or no ground on which to 
rest. If we set these aside, the variations reduce themselves to 
two more or less probable conjectures, émt riv yqv for és thy yay 
(§ 3), and dy dpxovor for dv av dpywor (§ 5). The importance of - 
these variations, even if they could be substantiated, is reduced by 
the fact that av dpxovow and én rv yay are apparently used as 
equivalents for dv ay dpywow and és ri yay in other parts of the 
treaty (§§ 1, 4). 

The uncertainty of the whole subject is greatly increased by 
the circumstance, a) that a very small fragment of the inscription 
remains, containing in all not more than seventy words or parts of 
words out of several hundred; 4) that the letters required by the 
missing portions of the tablet appear to be, in three lines out of 
the twenty-six, greatly in excess of the number found in the text 
of Thucydides; c) that the restoration of the inscription is in many 
places so uncertain that no inference can be drawn from it. 
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It must be admitted, either that several words (though we cannot 47. 
- tell what they are) should be added to the text of Thucydides, or 
that the lost portion of the treaty was not regularly written, or in 
some other way different from the existing portion. 

So far from the inscription tending to overthrow the text of Thu- 
cydides (and from this point of view Schéne, Hermes, xii. p. 476, 
thinks that ‘its importance cannot be estimated highly enough’) 
no conclusion can be drawn either way from such a mere fragment. 
The verbal differences are very slight, and they may have come 
from Thucydides himself. Nor do slight inaccuracies in the copy- 
ing of a treaty afford any real ground of argument as to the text 
of other parts of the history. 


dma de wy eav exovras diiévar emit mohéum Sid ths yas ths operéepas 47. 5. 
avtay Kal Tov Evppdxov, dv dv Gpxwow éxdrepor, pyndée Kata Pddacoay. 
Not as Classen supposes, because the sea was the domain of 
_ Athens, but because the provision against allowing troops to pass 
by land would have been useless if they had been.allowed to pass 
by sea. Cp. note on c. 56. 2, where the duty of Athens to protect 
her allies from attack by sea is not based upon this clause. 


tois dé Bonbotow 4 médis 4 Tépmovoea Tapexer@ péexpL pev Tpidkovra 47, 6, 
Hpep@v otro, emiv EAOn és thy wodw Thy éemayyeiAacay Bonbeiv, Kai &todar 
Kata Tavrd. 

dmwvdat, i.e, besides the provisions for the thirty days after their 
arrival, they were to receive provisions for their j journey homeward, 
(not necessarily for thirty days). 


tpeis GBddous Aiywaious . . . Spaxpny Aiywaiar. 47. 6. 
_ Cp. note on iii. 70. 4. 


kat Aakedatpdviot Tov fepod bd ’HAelwy elpyOnoav, dore pr Ove, pnd 49. I. 
dyoviferOar, ovk extivovres thy Siknv adrois, iv €v TO ’Odvpmtak@ vouo | 
"Hyeioe Karedixdcayto abtav, pdoKxorvres opGs emt hipkov re reixos dmda 
or 5 23 , Gv c , > n> e = > 
emeveykewv Kal €s Aémpeov avta@y 6mXiras ev tats ‘OAvpmuiakais orovdais éo- 
Tmewypat. 

opis reverts to the more remote subject of the whole sentence, 
oi AaxeSaydyot (so Classen). It may be regarded as the remnant of 





49. I. 


49. 4. 


50. 3. 


50. 


4. 
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the Herodotean usage of o¢éas, etc. for adrovs, which is not altogether 
extinct in Thucydides (cp. iv. 113, of d€ "A@nvaior.. . of pev tives ddiyor 
SiapOeipovrat K.t.A. Katépvyov dé kai trav Topwvaiwy és aitods dco joav 
opiow énir7devor). 

~The use of it in these two places may have arisen partly out of a 
desire to avoid the repetition of atrots. Cp., for a similar tendency, 
notes on iii. 45. 4, vii. 69. 2. 


oi dé Aaxedaipduor bweddpBavov od xpeav eivar adrovs emayyeidat ert €s 
AaxeSaipova, ei adixeiy ye 70 evdutfov aitovs* GAN ovxy as vopifovras 
TovTo Spacat, Kal Grda ovdapdce Ere adrois émeveyKelv. 

ereveykeiv, SCil. adroi, referring to the Lacedaemonians, as dpacar 
to the Eleans. Both are dependent on treddpBaror. 


duos Se of "Hector Sedidres, py Bia Oiowor, Etv SrroIs TOV vewrTEepav 
udrakijy etyov' HAGov dé adTois Kal "Apyeior kal Mavrivys, xAvot Exarepar, 
kat "AOnvaiwv immis, ot év “Apyer Swépevoy Thy EopTHy. 

The expression 7AGov avrois (‘came to their support’), applied to 
the Athenian immeis, would be misleading according to the ordinary 
interpretation, 1) which supposes that, instead of coming to Olympia, 
the troops waited at Argos in case they should be wanted. But 
Argos was seventy or eighty miles distant from Olympia. It is 
therefore more likely 2)* that they remained at Argos only until 
the time of the feast and then came on to Olympia, as indeed 
is expressly said in the word 7\Gop. 

ot iméyuevov=‘ who had been waiting,’ the imperfect expresses 
duration without specification of time, and is therefore capable of 
being referred to the time preceding #dOov, or, in the language of 
old grammarians, is ‘ put for the pluperfect.’ Cp. ii. 23 init. évrev 
d€ adtav ev TH yn, of “A@nvaio. améoreay tas éxardy vats rept TeAomdy- 


moor, &oTEp TapecKeudlovto, ‘ which they had been preparing.’ 


Sore woAA@ 5) padrov éemePdByvro mdvtes, Kat eddKer Te véov eoecOat. 
of pevros AaxedSaipdmor novxacdy Te, Kal 7 €opti adtots ovTw dipdGev. 

avrois refers to the same subject as mayres, ‘and so they had no 
disturbance at the feast,’ not to the Lacedaemonians. 

The old grudge was not forgotten by the Lacedaemonians ; 
cp. Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 21. 


—— 


a 
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eddxer dé kal dvev rhs airias tiv Emidavpov ro re AdxiBiddy kali rois 58. 


"Apyelos mpoohaBeiv, jy Sivevra, THs Te KopivOou évexa Houxias, Kat 
ex Tis Aiyivns Bpaxurépav EvecPanr rijv BonOevav i) SkvANaov TepuTrA€iv Tois 
’AOnvaiois, mapeoxevaforro ovv of Apycion @s abtol és tiv ’Emidavpoy dua 
Tov Ovparos tiv €ompakw eaBadroirres. 

éveea and g¢cecOa are parallel in sense, but with evexa, éddxe 
mpoodaBeiv is to be supplied ; with éoecOau, éddxec only. Cp. note on 
1, 9.3. § 6, 

avroi, of their own accord, i. e. independently of the influence of 
Alcibiades. 


*Apyeion 8, dvaxwpnodyrer airy, rod mpd Tov Kapveiou pnvds e&edOovres 54. 3. 


terpad. Oivovros, Kal Gyovtes Thy twépav taitTny mévta Tov xpdvor, 
éaéBadXov és tiv "Emidavpiay kai edpour. 

The Argives, instead of keeping the month Carnea (Meta- 
geitnion or August—September) pretended that they were continuing 
to keep the 27th day of the previous month, on_which the ex- 
pedition started. . 

See note in Grote, part II. ch. lvi. init. It appears from Xen. 
Hell. iv. 7. 2. 3, v. 1. 29, that on a subsequent occasion the Argives 
tried to arrest a Spartan invasion by sending heralds to Agesipolis, 
warning him that it was the time of a sacred truce, though in reality 
it was not, and that he did not venture to disregard the warning, 
until he had obtained the sanction of the oracles at Olympia and 
Delphi. 


ry > cr > , 
kat kal’ by xpdvov év tH “Emidatp@ oi “Apyetor joav, és Mavtiveay 55. 1. 


mpeoBeia ard tev médewv Evv7Oov, “AOnvaiwy trapakaheodvTwv. 

The conference was summoned by the Athenians, but the 
remark of Euphamidas, the Corinthian envoy, which follows, gave 
it a turn opposed to the Athenian interests. 


kat A@nvaiwv adrois xidtoe éBonOnoay OmAirat, kat "AAKiBiddns orpartnyds* 55. 4. 


mvOduevor Sé tos AakeSaipoviovs éfeotpatedobat, kal ws odd€ev Ere adtav 
det, amndOov, _ 

The meaning given in the English text agrees best with the 
context. But it requires that, in the same chapter, éxorparedoat 


55. 4. 


56. 2. 


56. 3. 
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should be used in the sense of ‘making, and efeorparetoda, of 
‘having terminated, an expedition.’ Either 1) the latter meaning 
is to be attributed solely to the perfect tense: or 2).the verb ék- 
orpatevew, like eéavOciv, eéadery, éxmveiv, cp. also drokopipecOau, has the 
double sense of ‘acting’ and ‘ceasing to act.’ The ordinary 
meaning of éexorpareveoOa is clearly out of place. For the hostile 
movement of the Lacedaemonians could not possibly be a reason 
why the Argives had no need of the Athenians (kal as odSév ert abrav 
edet), 


*Apycion & €AOdvres map’ "AOnvaiovs, émexddovy, Ort, yeypappevov ev Tais 
orovdais Sia ths éavtdv éxdorous pi) eav Trodepiovs Siiévat, edoeav KaTa 
O@dd\accay mapamdedou, 

kara @d\acoav. The sea, or at any rate the sea opposite to Attica, 
is here regarded as Athenian territory, and the Athenians are held 
responsible for allowing ships of war to pass through it. It is 
observable that the Argives do not appeal to the words of the 
treaty which forbade the members of the confederacy to allow the 
transport of troops by sea for a hostile purpose, v. 47. 5, émda de 
py €av €xovras Suiévac emi mokéu@ did ths yas operépas airav... pnde 
kara Oadaocay, perhaps because the other way of raising the question 
was more flattering to the Athenians as lords of the sea. 


’AOnvaior Sé, ANKiBiddov meicavros, TH péev Aakwvixn oTHAn vréypaar, 
rt ovK eveuervay of Aaxedatpdrior Tois Spxots. 
The effect of these diplomatic manceuvres on the minds of Athe- 
nian wives may be seen from Aristoph. Lysistr. (411 B.c.) 512,— 
AYSISTPATH. eir’ ddyodoa ravdobev ipas émaynpoped” ay yedaoacat, 
Ti BeBovdevta Tept Tav omovday ev TH oTHAN Tapaypayat 
év TO Onpw tThyepov tpiv; ti S€ cor rovr’; 7 O bs dy dnp, 
ob otynoe; Kayo ’otyov. TYNH. A. GAN ovk ay eyo mor éatyav, 
AY. €repdv ti trovnpdrepov Snmov Bovdreup’ emervope? dv ipo’ 
cir’ npdpeO’ Gy’ rs tadr’, Svep, SvamparreaO @S avonras ; 
6 b€ p’ edOds broBheWas av pack’, ef pi) Tov OTHpova vACe, 
drorvéeobar paxpa thy Keadny* médepos & avdpecou pednoer. 


58. 1.  Apyeior S€ mpoaa Oopevor 76 TE MPATOV Thy mapacKevny TOV Aakedayovior, 


~) 
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kal ered} es roy Pdiodvra Bovddpevor Trois GAXos mpoopiéa exdpovy, rére 5S. I. 


67) efeotparevoay kal avroi. 

Té Te Mp@rov answers to kal émevdyn, with which aicOduevo. must be 
supplied from mpoaOduevr. The Argives received the first intima- 
tion of the intention of the Lacedaemonians from the preparations 
of their allies; afterwards their purpose was more distinctly revealed 
by the march of the troops to Phlius. rére 59 refers only to the 
clause beginning kat éredy, The sentence would have run more 
regularly, ’Apyeioe 8¢ mponaOovre te... Kal émevdy k.T.A. 


> = 


€v @ Aakedaypdmoi te mavotparia joav, kal "Apkddes kat Bowwrol Kai BO. 3. 


KopivOtor kal Sixveovioe kal TleAAnvijs kal @Audovor Kal Meyapis, Kat oor - 
mavres Noyddes ad’ Exdotwv k.T.A. 
But cp. c. 57 fin. ®rudow dé mavorparia, dre ev tH exeivoy jy To 


oTparevpa. 


tov Te Opdovddoy avaxwpnoartes ev TS Xapddpo, obrep ras ard orpareias BO. 6. 


dixas, mply eovevat, kpivovow, ipEavro Neveuv. . 

We remark that nothing is said here of Alciphron, the other 
Argive who went to Agis, perhaps because he was not one of the 
generals; see c. 59 fin. 


Opws yap Tas omovdas dkvovy Mica mpds Tods Aakedaipovious. 61. 
duos, either 1)* although they were dissatisfied with the treaty, 
or 2) although the Athenians had come to their aid. 


kat @deyov of ’AOnvaior, "AAKiBiddou mpeoBevtod mapdvros, ev te Trois Bl. 2. 


’Apyelous kat Evppdyors Tabta, dre ovk dpOds ai omovdal dvev tay Gov 
Evupdyov Kal yévowTo, Kal viv... drrecOat xpivat rod modépov. 
ravra is to be explained by the clause which follows, 67: ovk x,7.A. 

The correction raird has not a suflicient antecedent in the words 
katnvaykacay Seduevor, Supra. 

 kai=‘even, or ‘at all,’ and need not be connected with the kat 
following. ‘They had no business to make a treaty at all without 
the consent of the other allies.’ Cp. i. 15. 2 and note, mdvres de fjrav 
boot Kal eyevovto, mpds dudpous Tovs oderéepous EKdoToLs. 


The ‘robust sophistry’ of Alcibiades is plainly visible in this 
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61. 2. matter. ‘It was no question of breaking the treaty, for the treaty 
ought never to have been made,’ 


Gl. 4.  Bovddpevor Grows re mporyeverOar opior kai Sunpor ex Tijs "Apkadias 

joay avTdéOs bad Aaxedatpovioy Keipevor, " 

The omission of érz before kat éunpor gives emphasis and liveliness. 

Here, as in i. 110. 2 and elsewhere, Thucydides, beginning to speak 

in the person of others, suddenly changes to his own. Poppo 

compares some examples from Latin historians, Livy xliii. 19, 

Tac. Ann. i. 62, Hist. i. 76, ‘penes Othonem manebant, non 
partium studio, sed erat grande momentum in nomine urbis.’ 


63.2.  Sexa pupidor dpaxper. 
Cp. note on iii. 70. 4. 


65. 2. dndrdv rhs €€ "Apyous émaitiov dvaxapyocews Ty mapodvoay dkatpov 
mpobupiay avddnw Bouropevny eivat. 

Bovdopevny is altered for the worse by Classen against the authority 

of the MSS. into BovdAduevoy, scil. Agis. Cp. ili. 14 fin. yiyveode Se 


dvSpos olovomep buds .. . Td Huerepov Séos Bouderar. . 


65.3. 6 d€ etre kal bid 7d. eriBdnua, etre kal air GAXo Te KaTA TO adTS SdEav 
eEaidyns, wadww TO oTpdrevpa KaTa Taxos, mpw Evppi—ar, amnye. 

The received mode of rendering the passage, 1)* ‘ because some 
new thought struck him, is not free from objection. The words 
kata TO av’ré are cumbrous, and ill suited to express the meaning, 
‘his previous purpose.’ For the pleonasm, however, cp. Herod. 
viii, 4, mapa Sdé€av ra rpyypara dréBawve i) @s adrol karedéxeov.) But as 
they are found in all the MSS. we are not justified in omitting them 
if a reasonable meaning can be elicited from them. And 2) a fur- 
ther alternative may be intended. ‘Some other motive may have 
influenced him, or the same idea may have occurred to him inde- 
pendently,’ etre kat airG ado tr (Sd£av), 7) Kara 7d ard dd£av. 


65. 5. ir’ émeidy) dvaywpodvres exeivou dmreKpupay K.T.A. 
Scil. adrovs=‘ passed out of their sight,’ said in the same way as 
devyew eis rd méXayos TOV Adyov dmokpiarra yy, Plato, Protag. 338 A. 
Cp. Virg. Aen. iii. 291, Phaeacum abscondimus arces. _ 
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ot re AaxeSaipdmot dad rod vdatos mpds Td ‘Hpdkdevoy mddw és rd adrd 66. I. 
otparéredov idvres dpdot bv ddlyou rods éevavriovs ev ra&er te HOn mavras 
kai amd rod Adou mpoeAnrvOdras. pddvota Sh Aaxedatpdviot, és 5 epé- 
pyynvTo, év ToUTw TH KaLpo eEeTAdyyoay. did Bpaxeias yap peAAnoEws 7 
Tapackevi avrois éyiyvero K.T.A. 

It is useless to ask, with some commentators, why the Lacedae- 
monians, who had originally designed to draw the Argives into the 
plain, should have been dismayed by their actual’ appearance. 
Thucydides says that such was the fact; and it is clear from his 
narrative that, wherever they expected to find them, it was not at 
that moment or in that place. Agis had supposed that they would 
descend into the plain to prevent the diversion of the stream, but 
they had not done so ; hence the Spartans were naturally surprised 
to find them in the plain at all. To meet such an imaginary 
difficulty it is unnecessary, with Campe and Meineke, to alter é&e- 
mrdynoay into egepavnoay (the Lacedaemonians appeared in their 
true character), in itself a somewhat forced and feeble expression. 


Bacitéws yap ayovros bm’ exeivou mavra apxerat. 66. 3. 
I, e. notwithstanding the limitations imposed upon him when at 
home, he is supreme in the field. 


apiOpor Se ypdyar . . . ovk ay eduvdyny axpiBas. 68, 2. 
The use of é& has been explained by the ellipse of some such 
words as «i #6eAov, ef ereipopnv. ~But such ellipses are only gram- 
matical explanations, and are seldom present to the mind. It is 
better to regard the words ¢dvvduny av as an example of the 
tendency to soften the force of the indicative mood, especially 
with the first person. 


Adxor pev yap euayovro émra avev Lkipitav, dvrav é£axocir, ev dé B68. 3. 
éxdoT@ Ady@ TevTnKooTVEs Hoay Téaoapes, Kal év TH TEvTNKOTTUi ev@poriat 
récoapes. THs Te évoporias eudyovto ev TS TpaTw Cvyd Técoapes’ emt BE 
Bdbos érdgavto pev ob mdvtes Spoiws, GAr’ ds Aoyayds Exacros €BovAeTO, 
emt nay S€ xaréornoay émt OKTd., mapa Sé dray mAiy SKipirav rerpakdoroe 
kat Svoiv Séovres mevrnkovta dvdpes 4) mparn Takis jy. 

A curious result would seem to follow from this passage. For if 
the number of éveporia in the Adxos was fixed, and if on this 


68. 


69. 


69. 


3. 


I. 


Zs 
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occasion there were four men in the front rank of each éveporia, it 
is clear a) that the Aoyayds could only deepen one part of the line 
at the expense of another, J) that he could only do so at all by 
breaking up the éveporia, that is, by posting the rear rank of one 
evoporia behind another. 

Mr. Grote is of opinion that the Aoyayés had the power of 
altering the number of év@poria in the Aédxos before the battle began. 
But 1) it is impossible to suppose that Thucydides in the same ~ 
description, without any hint of a change, refers a) to the normal 
arrangement of the troops as they marched out of Sparta, 0) to 
their disposition on the field of battle. And 2) how could the 
Aoxayds have had the power of varying the number of ev@poria in 
a ddxos, if, as Thucydides tells us, the front rank in the field num- 
bered 448, and there were always four men in the front rank of an 
enomoty ? 


. The array of the Spartan army appears to have varied at different 


times. The form of the enomoty on this occasion does not agree 
with the statement of Xenophon, Hell. vi. 4. 12, that at the battle 
of Leuctra the enomoty consisted of thirty-six men, three in the 
first rank by twelve deep. Moreover Xenophon (De Rep. Lac. 
11. 4) makes mention of the pépa, commanded by the zodepapxés, 
and containing four déxo, as the largest division of the Spartan 
army. ‘Thucydides, though he describes the zrodeyapyds as superior 
to the Aoxayds (c. 66. med., cp. however, c. 71 fin.), makes no 
mention of the pdpa. 


’Apyeious S€ bmép tis re maracas Hyepovias Kal tis ev TeAomovnoe more 
igopoipias. _ | 

The first in the Homeric and Heroic ages, the second in the 
times before the Persian war, not forgotten at Argos, when the 
Argives fought with the Lacedaemonians about the debatable 
Cynurian land. Herod. i. 82, vii. 148, 149; Thue. v. 41. 


Aakedaidvior Sé¢ Kd Exdotous Te Kal peTa TOV Tohepikdy vopwv 
ev oiow avrois &y nriqravro Thy Tmapakéhevow THs pynpns dyabois dow 
€TOLOUYTO. 

‘They encouraged one another as individuals, and in the martial 
strains which they sang in common.’ 
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*Apyeion pev kal of Evppayor evrdévas Kai dpyf xepodvres, Aaxedardvioc 70. — 


dé Bpadéws Kal bd aidnradv moddGy vopou eyxabecTatwv, ov Tod Oetov yap, 
Gdn’ iva dparads peta pvOuod Baivovres mpoeAOorev, kal pr Siaomacdein 
avtois 9 Takes. 
Cp. the well-known lines of Milton :— 
‘Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders: such as raised 

To highth of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle; and instead of rage 

Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmov’d 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat.’ 

Paradise Lost, i. 549. 


Ta oTparéreda movet prev Kal dmayta rovro, émi ra deka Kepata airay 71. I. 
ev tais ~vvddois paddov ée€wbcirar, Kal mepiicxovot Kata TO TaY évavTiov 
evovupoy auddrepa to dekid, Sid rd PoBovpevous mpooréAhew Ta yupva 
ExaoTov os pddiora TH Tov év Seka mapatetaypevov domide, Kat vouitew Thy 
mukvornta ths EvykAjosws evoKeracTératoy eivac’ Kai HyelTar pev THs’ 
aitias Taitys 6 mpwrocrarns Tov Se~iod Képws, mpobvpovpevos eEadAdooeww 
det Tay evavtiay THY EavTOD yoprwow, Emovra dé dia roy adrdv PdBov kat 
of GXor. 

iyetra ths airias ravrns, ‘is the beginning of the disorder,’ lit. ‘ of 
the cause of blame.’ Every one is pushing to the right, because he 
is trying to protect his right or unshielded side. The movement 


begins with the man on the extreme right in the front rank. He 


tries to get more and more to the right of the enemy so as to keep 
his shield between himself and them. The next soldier tries to 
get under cover of his neighbour’s shield, and so on, along the 
line. Now the army of Agis was sufficient to outflank both the 
left and right extremity of the enemy’s line. But it was so disposed | 
that, while the Spartan right far more than outflanked the enemy’s 
left, their left wing was liable itself to be outflanked by the enemy’s 
right. ‘To remedy this defect the Sciritae on the left wing of the 
Spartan army moved further to the left. The vacant space should 
then have been filled up by troops taken from the right wing. But, 
they refusing to come, the gap which had been made remained: 
VOL. II. Y 
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71.9 


72. 1. 


72. 2. 


72. 4. 
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and could no longer be closed. Mr. Grote reminds us that Agis 
could not deprive the Sciritae of their post of honour at the 
extremity of the left wing. 


Kai KeAevoartos avTov, emt Tovs SKipiras os ov mapyAOov of Adyot, TaAw 
ad odior mpocpiéat, pty SuvvnOjvar ere nde Tovrovs guykdyjoat. 

odict, the Lacedaemonian portion of the line under Agis. Cp. 
eéayaydvras dd opav, C. 71 fin. pnd rovrous Evykjoat, 1) ‘even to close 
up the line,’ i.e. to bring together the Sciritae and the Lacedaemo- 
nians who were on the other side of the opening, Agis being the 
subject and rovrous the object of évy«Ajoar, and the latter referring 
inaccurately both to odio: and the Sciritae; or better 2)* taking 
rovrouvs as the subject of Evy«Ajoa, ‘but neither could these close 
up the opening,’ scil. the Sciritae, opposed to the two Adxo: who 
should have done so. 


GANG padtota 8) Kata mdvta TH eumetpia Aaxedapdrior ed\acowbertes 
rére Th avdpeia CderEav OX Rocov Tepryevdpevor, 

‘The utter inferiority of the Lacedaemonians in military tactics 
showed,’ 1) ‘that they gained the victory by their courage in spite 
of this deficiency’ (ovx fecov), or 2)* ‘that they won by sheer 
courage,’ i. e. by courage rather than by skill or tactics; ody focov= ~ 
padXor, and is to be closely connected with r9 dvdpeca. 

pddtora 57 is to be taken both with eAaccwOeévres and with eerEar, 
‘ being signally inferior in every way in military skill, they signally 
showed that they won nevertheless by their courage,’ or ‘that they 
won by sheer courage.’ tére may be taken either with dhacoabevres 
or with ééeéav, ‘being then beaten in tactics,’ or ‘they then 
showed,’ etc.; or with both, ‘on this occasion being signally beaten 
in tactics they signally showed.’ 


erpewav ovde és xeipas Tovs moANovs tmopetvaytas, GAN’, os exyjecay of 
AaxeSaporio, evOvs évddvras, kal ~orw ods Kat KatamatnOévras, TOO pi 
bOfvar thy éyxardadnyu. 

rod py pejva, either 1) after évddvras, ‘that the overtaking troops 
(rhv éykardAnywv) might not prevent’ or ‘be beforehand with them;’ or 
2)* after xaramarnbévras, ‘ because they could not escape being over- 
taken.’ The genitive in the latter case may be explained by the 
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notion of cause or reason. Cp. Soph. O. T. 1478,— 72. 4. 
kai oe THODE THS 5500 
Saivov cipewor i) pe ppovpnaas TvxXOL. 


The alteration of rod into 7, though slight, is not necessary. 


ds d€ ravry evededoxet TO TaY "Apyeiwv kal Evypdxer orpdrevpa, Tapep- 73. I. 
pyyvuvto 75n dpa kal ep’ Exdrepa, 

‘They were broken away towards both sides,’ i.e. the centre of 
the Argive line was separated from the right which had gone for- 
wards in pursuit and from the left which had not yet been forced 
back. Cp. iv. 96 fin. cal dudorépaber #5n, td re rod Towvrou Kai imd 
Tav OnBatov eheropever kai TapappynyvuvTwv vy7 KaGeroryKer TavTds TOU 
atparod trav A@nvaiwy, where similarly the Athenian left are broken 
away from their own victorious right. In vi. 70 med. (acapéver Se 
Tov Apyei@y mp@rov Td evovupov Képas TOV Supaxogiay, kal per’ av’tovs TOV 
"AOnvaiwy rb Kata odds adtovs, TapeppryyvuTo On Kat 7d GAAO oTparevpa 
tav Supaxocioy Kal és uyiv Karéatn), mapeppryvuro must have a slightly 
different meaning, ‘ broke away by degrees,’ cp. mapapBdvvew, mapa- 
meiOew, mapatpwyew, tmapapbopa. Lit. ‘broke away each man from - 
the side of the next man,’ the converse of maparacceuw. 


of 8€ Mavruvis Kal of Evppaxor kai rev ’Apyeiov oi Noyddes.. . €s Huyiyv 73. 3. 
€rpamovro, Kal Tv pev Mavrivéwy Kat melous SrepOdpyoay, rav dé Apyeiov 
Aoyadav 7d moAd €owOn. 

Either 1)* the order of the clauses is inverted; mAciovs is said 
by anticipation, and contrasts the ‘greater loss of the Mantineans 
with the smaller loss of the Argives implied in rd modd éeoaOn. 
‘And moreover there perished of the Mantineans a greater number 
than of the Argives,’ «ai is then to be taken, not with meious, 
but with dvepOdpyoay, ‘ there was loss as well as flight.’ 

Or 2) more simply, cat mAeiovr=‘even more than those who 
escaped, and corresponds to ré odd rév ’Apyeiov, ‘a greater number 
of the Mantineans were slain, but most of the chosen Argives 
escaped.’ 


of d€ Aakedarpdvioe mpoOewevor THy Toepiwy veKpav TA Sma Tporaiov 74, 2, 
_ ev0ds teracay, kai Tods vexpods éoxueuov. 
mpobenevor x.t.4. Not ‘stationing themselves in front of the 
enemy’s dead,’ which would have been expressed mpé rar modeplov 
a 
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“A, 2, vexpov Oéyevor Ta S7Aa—but ‘making a display of the shields, spears, 
etc. of the dead,’ i.e. of the best of them. The conquerors after- 
wards rifled the dead more completely, éoxvAevor. 


74.3.  Aaxedaipovioy 8€ of pev Evppaxor od« eradamapyaay, Sate kai a€iddoyov 
rt dmoyevérOa* attav dé xaderdv pev fy tiv adnOeay mvdécOa, éhéyovto 
dé wept tpraKoctous drodaveiv. 

avrév is governed by wept rpiaxociouvs: xaherdv pev iy... mvderOat 
being a variation of the construction originally intended. 


75.3.  TUXi) pev os eddxovr kakiLdpevor, yrouy dé of abrot &re dvres. 
See note on English text. 


76.1. tov & émvyyvopevov yxeipdvos dpxouevov evOds of Aaxedaipdriot, émecdy 
ra Kdpvewa fyayor, é€eotpatevoar. 
The Carnea were celebrated in Metageitnion, i. e. Aug.—Sept. 
But the words émed) ra Kapveca #yayov, ‘now that the Carnea were 
over, are not intended as a mark of time, but have reference 
to the advantage taken of the Carnea by the enemies of Sparta 
(c. 74 fin.). They therefore prove nothing about the time at which 
Thucydides’ winter begins ; see note on v. 20. 2. 


76.3. vo Ady epwov és 7rd “Apyos, rov pév, Kal S tu ei Bovdrovrar trohepeiv, 
tov 8, was ef eipnyny ayew. 
We must supply after xa@ 6 1, modeunoovor; after as, eipnyny 
aéovat. 


77.79. These two treaties imposed by the victorious Lacedaemonians 
upon Argos mark the final dissolution of the alliance between Argos 
and the discontented members of the Peloponnesian league, and 
also of the alliance between Argos, Athens, Elis, and Mantinea. 

By the terms of the first treaty the Argives are to restore their 
hostages and to evacuate Epidauria. The quarrel with Epidaurus, 
which had given the Athenians a pretext for interference (v. 53), 
is to be amicably settled. . 

A note of hostility to the Athenians is now first openly expressed __ 
(§§ 2, 8), not unnaturally, since the captives were recovered and the 
Athenians had taken part in the battle of Mantinea, 
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The independence of the cities of Peloponnesus, ‘small and 77.79. 
great,’ is proclaimed, probably to avoid the suspicion which had 
been engendered by the former treaty between Lacedaemon and 
Athens, c. 29, and on the other hand to prevent larger states, like 
Elis or Mantinea, increasing their power by the subjugation of 
smaller ones; cp. note on v. 47. | 

All Peloponnesians are to unite against enemies from without 
(obviously against Athens, cp. c. 52, 61 init., 75 fin.) 

The allies of Lacedaemon without the Peloponnesus, i.e. Boeotia, 
Megara, and probably the Chalcidian cities, which had not been 
given up to the Athenians, are to stand on an equal footing with 
the rest of the allies, and to retain their present territory. 

Before the second treaty was concluded the Argives expressly 
renounced their alliance with Athens. ! 

The second treaty establishes an alliance offensive and defefsive 
for fifty years between Lacedaemon and Argos, to which the rest 
of the Peloponnesus and the allies of either party without the 
Peloponnesus (no longer including the Athenians) dre admitted on 
condition of submitting their disputes to a fair arbitration. The 
guarantees for the independence of the Peloponnesian cities, and 
for the integrity of the possessions of the rest (rav adréy gyorres) 
are repeated, and new provisions are introduced for the settlement 
of differences. It may be observed that in the second treaty, §$ 3, 
which corresponds to § 6 of the earlier treaty, the power of ap- 
portioning military burdens is transferred from the Peloponnesians 
generally to the Lacedaemonians and Argives. | 

Still the original treaty of peace between Athens and Lacedaemon 
is supposed to be in force. | Cp. vi. 105, vii. 18. 


mept dé T& oid oUparos eipev Af Tois Emdavpios Spor, Sdpev Se avrovs 77. 4. 
opooat. 

The readings are in great confusion ; the words which seem to 
underlie them all are ciparos euev or civev (of which there are traces 
in -aipev) Ajj, etuev being the Doric for «iva. The parallelism with 
dduev affords some ground for thinking that the word Aj or Aju is 
a form of AapBdvew or AaBeiv. This gives a good sense, but there 
is unfortunately no authority for such a form. We must therefore 
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77. 4. suppose either 1) that the word is corrupt, or 2)* that it is the 


by Pa 


77. 8. 


infinitive of the verb Adw=é6ého, ‘ we will (Ajv) that there be an 
oath to the Epidaurians,’ i.e. ‘that the Epidaurians be allowed to 
take an oath.’ With Aq some notion such as ‘we say’ has to 
be supplied from Soxet at the beginning of the chapter. adrovs, scil. 
the Argives. Cp. for efuer dpxov v. 18 fin. Zor@ 82 AaxeSaypoviows kat 
Tois Euppaxors kata TavTa Spxos mpos *A@nvaiovs, and for Aq, Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 1161,— 

AYSIZTPATH. ri 8 ov dSuaddAadynre ; Héepe, ti rodprodar ; 

AAKQNEY. = des ye Opes, al tis Guly rov-yxuKkdov 

Ay Tovr’ drodduevr, AY. motov, & Tay; AA. Thy TIvdov. 


domep mdAar Seducba. 


doo. 8 exrds Tedomovvdow trav Aaxedaovioy Evypaxol evi, ev TO 
auT@ eooovyTa €v ToTEp Kal Tol Tav Aakedayoviov Kal Tol Tav "Apyei@v 
Evppaxoi evti, Tov abT@v ExovTes. 

Tay avray éxovres. ‘These words mean that the séa/us guo shall be 
maintained. They seem to imply an undertaking that Amphipolis and 
the other Chalcidian cities shall not be given up to the Athenians. 
Both now and afterwards (c. 80 med.) we must suppose the Lace- 
daemonians to disregard the clause in their treaty with Athens 
(v. 18. 5) which provided that these cities should not be counted 
as allies of either party. rol ray Aaxedaoviay kal rol rev *Apyei@v 
Evppaxo, as the context shows, refers to the other allies of the 
Lacedaemonians and Argives, namely, to those within the Pelo- 
ponnesus. In the corresponding passage in the second treaty 
(c. 79. 2) the allies without the Peloponnesus are to be in the 
same position as the Argives and Lacedaemonians themselves : 
though it is difficult to see what may have been the difference 
intended. 


emdeiEavras S€ trois Evppdyos EypBaréobat, ai xa adrois Soxj" ai € te 
Soxy tots Evppdyors, oixad’ ameddAnv. 

Either 1) ‘the Argives shall communicate the treaty to their allies 
and make an agreement with them if they, the allies, are willing, 
but if the allies want anything more the Argives shall send them 
home for instructions.’ This, however, is not a condition which a 
victorious power like Lacedaemon would be likely to allow, and 
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the word dmadd\ew seems to imply, not a friendly ‘sending home 77. 8. 
for instructions,’ but a dismissal. 

Better 2)* referring atrois to the Argives or to the Argives and 
Lacedaemonians, ‘they shall, if they think fit, communicate the 
treaty to their allies and come to an understanding with them; 
but if the allies have any different opinion on the matter they shall 
send them away home.’ 

3) The translation may be further varied by taking émdec£avras, 
not §vp~SaréoOa, as the emphatic word, ‘they shall communicate 
the treaty to their allies before they conclude it, or by rendering 
ai xa avrois doxj, ‘in case the allies are willing to come into it.’ 
trois Evppaxos Clearly means the former allies of Argos, the Athe- 
nians, Eleans, and Mantineans, who would naturally be opposed 
to the present treaty, and yet could hardly be left unmentioned. 
The Athenians are to have the opportunity of consenting, but, 
if they do not, they are to be dismissed. 

enweiEavras, though in grammar referring, like ddeEcuevae above, 
to the Lacedaemonians and Argives, has in sense a more particular 
reference to the Argives. We naturally suspect that this clause 
was aimed principally at Alcibiades, who at this very time was the 
representative of Athens in Argos. 

ai d¢ te Soxj, scil. d\Ao. A few MSS. read @adXo or kai dAdo. 


ai 8€ twe ray modiov H apdidoya, 7) Tav evrds i) Tay exrds Hlehomorvace, 79, 4. 
aire mept Op@y aire mepi GAdov tivds, SiaxpiOjpev. ai S€é Tis Ta Evppdyov 
modus moder epilor, és médw edOeiv, dvriva ioay auchow tais moXlecor Soxvin. 
rois O€ ETaus Katra marpia SixafecOa. 

The difference between the two clauses ai 8¢ tux . . . ai 5€ Tus lies 
a) in the words 7 dudidoya and épifa, the one denoting a mere 
difference of opinion, the other a downright quarrel; 4) in the 
use of the subjunctive and optative moods respectively, the one 
denoting the nearer, the other the more remote alternative :—‘ if 
there be a difference of opinion, it shall be determined’ (i. e. by the 
cities themselves), ‘and if the difference become a quarrel, it shall 
be referred to arbitration,’ 

trois €rais, dative after the passive duxdgecOa, which appears to be 
here used impersonally. 


79. 4. 


8O. I. 


80, 3. 
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érat are private citizens (moAira, nudrac, Hesychius); this meaning 
of the word is confirmed by a very ancient inscription at Olympia, 
recording a treaty between the Eleans and the Heraeans, Boeckh, 
C. I. G. vol. i. no. 11. § 4; Newton, Essays, p. 104, aire €ras aire 
redéota aire Sapos évri. 

The meaning of the clause is, either 1) that citizens of each 
state shall be judged by their own laws in their own state: this 
provision would protect those states over which a sort of quasi- 
sovereignty had been claimed, as by Elis over Lepreum, by Argos 
over Epidaurus, by Mantinea over some lesser Arcadian towns: or 
2) ‘justice shall be administered among citizens of the same city 
according to their ancestral customs,’ i.e. whether oligarchy or 
democracy is in the ascendant, in all judicial matters the weaker 
party shall be protected. Or 3) applying the clause to disputes 
between citizens of two different cities, ‘they are to be determined,’ 
either a) ‘according to general Hellenic law,’ or b) ‘according to 
ancient agreement between the two cities in question.’ There 
would be special need for such a provision in the case mentioned 
under 1). 


ai pev orovdat kai 7 Evppaxia airy eyeyevnto* Kai émdca addnov 
TOhEUw@ H €t TL GAXO Elxov, SveAdoavTo. 

eixov is taken in two senses. Whatever were the places belong- 
ing to one another which they had gained by war («ixov) they 
restored, and any other complaint which they had to bring (eéxor), 
they settled with one another. dedvoavro in strictness belongs 
only to «i 7m &\Xo:elxov: some word such as dréSocay having to 
be supplied with roca mohéu@ eixov. 


6 dé adikopevos Kal dyava Twa Tpdhacww yupvixdv €E@ Tod hpoupiov trou- 
gas, as €&n Oe 7 GdXo hpovpikdy, dwéxAnoe Tas TUAas, Kal VoTepov "Emdaup- 
ious dvavewodpevor Tas OTrOVdaS avrol of "AOnvaior arédocay Td Teixiopa. 

apépaov, scil. an excuse to induce the allies to go out. De- 
mosthenes seems to have acted partly from bravado, partly because 
he preferred to give up the fortress to the Epidaurians, rather than. 
leave it in the possession of the confederate troops, which included 
those of Argos, now in alliance with Sparta. By the terms of the 
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first treaty (c. 77 init.) the Argives equally with the Athenians were 80, 3. 
bound to evacuate the fortress, but this may have been unknown to 
Demosthenes. The treaty referred to is probably that made at the 
general peace (v. 18), which, after the many vicissitudes of Athenian 
and Lacedaemonian politics, might well need to be renewed in 
any particular which was henceforth intended to be observed. 
~The Epidaurians are mentioned by name in the armistice (iv. 
119), but are only included, without being named, among the allies 
of the Lacedaemonians in the treaty. 


kai Aakedaupdvior kat “Apyetor, xidvor éxdrepot, Evotparevoarres, ta 7 ev Bl. 2. 
Sixvor és ddiyous paNAov Karéornoay aitol ot AaKkedatpdvior eAOdvres, Kal 
per exeiva Evvapddrepor 7dn Kal Tov ev "Apyes Sipov katéduoar. 
Aaxedapdvice kai ’Apyeior, NOMInative to Karédvoay, being the whole 
under which the part, of AaxeSapdmor, is subsumed and to which 
the sentence returns in per’ éxeiva Evvayddrepor. paddov=paddov 7 


am porepov, 


of dé Aaxedaipdviot, ws pev avrods meTeTreptrovTo of iron, obk 7AVov €k 82, 3. 
telovos, dvaBaddpevor S€ ras Tupvoradias éBonbour. 

€x meiovos, Scil. xpdvov, ‘did not come for a long time,’ not with 
pereréurovto, ‘ while their friends were sending for them for a long 
time:’ which the order of the words forbids. The thought ‘ but 
they did come at last,’ is implied in dvaBaddpevn dé, answering to 


o , 
EWS MEV K.T.A, 


KaréxAnoay d€ Tov av’rov xeiwavos Kai MaKedovias AOnvaior Tepdixkav, 83. 4. 
emtkadovvres THY Te mpos “Apyelous kai Aaxedaipovious yevouevny Evvopociar, 
kai Ort mapackevacapéevoy aitav orpariy dayew emi Kadxidéas rovs emt 
Opakns kat ’Audirodiwy Nixiov rod Nixnpatov otparnyovvros eevoro Thy 
fvppaxiay, kal 9 orparia pddiora dueAvbn exeivou amdpavtos* modéEuos 
ouv nv. 

Makedovias, a genitive expressing place. The construction is 
harsh, but is assisted by the word Mepdixxay following, and may be 
compared with the loose use of the genitive of a country, followed 
by a substantive. expressing something in the country. ii. 18 init. 
6 5€ orpards tév Tedorovvnciav mpoiay adixero THs “ATTUKAS es Olvdny 


mporov: iv. 78 fin, 6 imd rH ’OAVpr@ Maxedoviags mpds Oeacadods 


83. 4. 


84, I. 


86. 
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méducpa Keira: Cp. also viii. 96 med. ef of modépioe roApnoover veriKn- 
kores evOds adv emt Tov Meipard Epnuov dvra vedy meiv. 

Nothing is known of the expedition in which Perdiccas deserted 
the Athenians, except what may be gathered from this passage. 
The word dmrdpavros, ‘ having quitted’ some place where he ought 
to have remained in order to fulfil the terms of his alliance, seems 
to imply that Perdiccas failed in an engagement to meet the Athe- 
nians, who must therefore be supposed to have actually started 
from Athens, perhaps even to have arrived in Thrace, and not to 
have behaved as they had done twelve years before to Sitalces, 
when they failed in sending an expedition to join him, ii. 101 init. 

For a possible trace of the employment of Nicias during this 
year see Inscription quoted in the Appendix. 


kat emt Mndov thy vawov AOnvaio eotpdrevoar. 

An attempt had been made by Nicias to reduce Melos in the 
summer of 426. The attempt according to Thucydides (iii, 91 
init.) was unsuccessful. Yet in the tribute list of the following year, 
425, we find the Melians assessed at fifteen talents, the same sum 
with the Naxians, Andrians, and Eretrians. See K6éhler, Geschichte 
des Delisch-Attischen Bundes, pp. 70, 146, 148. It is difficult to 
reconcile these two statements, unless we suppose that previously 
to the conquest of Melos an assessment was made of the revenue 
which the Athenians intended to take from it. 

In the same list the Dorian island of Thera is rated at five talents. 
Thucydides tells us that Melos and Thera were the only Cyclades 
not subject to Athens at the beginning of the war (ii. 9 fin.), but 
he nowhere mentions the conquest or submission of Thera. (Cp. 
Kirchhoff, Tributpflichtigkeit der Ath. Kleruchen, p. 11. Abhandl. 
der Berl. Acad. 1873.) 


) pev emeixeca TOO SiddoKew Kal Hovxiay GAAAAous ov Weyerar, Ta 
d€ Tov moA€uou wapdvta #On Kal ov péAXovra Siahepovra avTos aiverat. 
Op@pev yap avtovs Te KpiTas HKovras vyas TeV AexOnoopevav, Kal Ti 

4 > > A ‘ 4 oA . , 4 ~ , ‘ > pee 
TedeuTi €& aUTOU Kata TO cikds MEpryevopevots ev TO Otkai@, Kai Ov’ avTo 
py evdodor, médAepov nuiv hépovoar, mevoGeior Se Sovdciay. 

Svapépovra avtod, tiv redeuriy c& autos, Scil. rod SddoKew KaF novxiav — 
adAndovs. 
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ov” bpas déwdper ... olecOae meicew, ra Svvara SF €& dv Exdrepor 
Gdns ppovotper SivampdocerOar, emuorapcvous mpds eiddéras Ort Sikara 
pev ev tT avOpworeia Ady ard ths tons aviryxns Kpiverat, Suvara Se of 
mpovxovres mpdoouvar kat of dobeveis Evyywpotow, 

SwarpdooecOau, though grammatically joined with tyas, derives 
a new subject from éxdrepo, not ‘you’ only, but ‘you and we,’ 
CP. €morapévovs mpos iddras. 

Sixaca kpivera, ‘These words seem to mean that things are only 
measured by the rule of justice, ce/erts paribus ; but whether the 
emphasis is 1) on Sikaa, or 2) On xpivera, is uncertain: whether 
the meaning is 1) ‘things are regarded under the aspect of justice,’ 
i.e. determined to be just or unjust,—or 2) ‘justice is estimated,’ 


89. 


i.e. justice enters into the decision,—only when the pressure of 


necessity is equal : xpiverac is nearly equivalent to vopuifera. 

7 Bev Bh vowilopev ye, xpyouprov (dvdykn yap, émesd) tpeis obre mapa 
7d Sixaov Td Evppepov Aeyew tréOecGe,) pi Karardew buds 1d Kowvdv 
dyadv, GdAa TO del ev kwddvm yryvopéer@ evar Ta eixéro. [kat] Sixara, 
Kat Tt kal évrds Tod dkpiBods tweloovTd twa apernOnvar 

7 pev 81) vouigouey ye is supported against 7 wev 57 by some good 
MSS. and by the canon of the ‘ more difficult reading.’. The MS. 
correction eis, adopted by Bekker, is unnecessary, and is rendered 
less probable by the occurrence of the same word jets at the begin- 
ning of the preceding and following chapters. The best MSS. 
read ra eixéra Sixaa without cai. According to either reading the 
sense is probably the same, dikaa being the predicate. If xai be 
taken as the simple copula, ‘ that they should have what is equit- 
able and just,’ the parallelism of the words with the following 
clause kai tt Kal évrds x.t.d. is lost. 

The reading weicovra has been doubted. It may be easily altered 
with two bad MSS. (Ar. Chr.) into weioavra. But the alteration 
is unnecessary. ‘The future may express the consciousness of the 
Melians that they were certain to fall short of the strict rule laid 
down by the Athenians. d¢eAnOijvae may refer by anticipation to 
the advantage which the weaker party may fairly claim when the 
time comes for them to advance their plea: ‘although he may be 
destined to fail in making out a strict case, he should be profited.’ 


90. 


90. 


90. 
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Arnold argues against taking Sika as the predicate, that the 
Athenians have not denied the justice of the Melian plea—they 
have only said that justice has nothing to do with the present 
question; and if so, how could the Melians plead with advantage 
that strict justice ought not to be enforced? But the true point 
of the passage is that justice, which is interpreted to mean the 
non-enforcement of strict justice, is expedient, both for the Athe- 
nians dnd the Melians. The Athenians say to the Melians, ‘Do 
not argue on grounds of justice, confine yourselves to expediency.’ 
The Melians reply, ‘ Well then, adopting your own language, we 
will convert our argument from justice into an argument from ex- 
pediency : and we say that itis expedient both for us and you that 
you should remit something of the strict claim of justice.’ 

Yet it is also true that the Melians, while trying to accommo- 
date themselves to the Athenian point of view, fall back several 
times in the course of their argument into an assertion of the 
claims of right against might. 


kat mpos tpav ovy fooov TovTo, dom Kal Em peyloTn Tiywpia oha- 
hévtes dy Trois dddXows Tapdderypa yevorrGe. 

1)* émi=‘on condition of, ‘you cannot fall without incurring 
the heaviest vengeance, and becoming an example to mankind.’ 

Or 2), we may take mapddevyya as referring to the precedent 
which the Athenians would afford to others by their treatment of 
the Melians, and émi tiywwpia as meaning ‘ for the infliction of 
punishment.’ ‘And your own conduct will afford a precedent 
which will justify others in inflicting the heaviest vengeance upon 
you when you fall’ (cpadéres), or ‘when your turn comes.’ But. 
the intransitive mapddevrypa yevorrGe is weak if taken in this sense. 


ov yap of dpyovres GdNwv, Gorep Kat Aaxedatpdviot, obrou Sewvol rois 
vknbeiow, (€ore S€ od mpds AaxeSarpovious huiv 6 dydy) K.7.d, 

Probably an anticipation on the part of Thucydides of the actual. 
event. Cp. Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 19, émet 3 fxov, exxAnoiav eroincay, ev, 
7 dvrédeyov Kopivotot kai OnBaior pdduora, rodol S€ kal GAAow THY “EMAHVOr, 
pi) orrév8erbar AOnvaiors, GAN’ e€aipeiv. (20) Aaxedarpdroe S€ od« Epacav 


médw “EdAnvida dvSparodieiv, peya ayabov eipyaopévny ev Trois peyiorois 
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xwdvvors “yevopevots TH ‘EXAdd. For the words which follow see note 91. 1. 
“on English text. 


GAN’ jv of imjxooi Tou Tay adpEdvrwv abror emOeuevor Kpatnowct. 91. I. 
avroi is emphatic: either 1)* ‘if they too’ (who might be least 
expected to do so), or 2) ‘ if they themselves without the help of 
others turn upon them.’ ov, indef., either 1)* ‘ perchance,’ or 2) 
‘our subject states anywhere.’ 


ov yap rogovrov nuas Brdmre 7 exOpa ipav, Soov  gidia per 95. 
dabeveias, rd S€ picos Suvdpews wapdderypa Tots dpxopévors SynAovpevor, 

This is a condensed sentence in which the reason of the state- 
ment is included in the statement itself, and the reason for both 
clauses is included in the second. It would have run more easily 
in two sentences, dcov 7) piiia—n pev yap pidia dodeveias k.7.d. 

With 7 pia supply doGeveias mapdderypa dv Brarre, with 7d piaos, 


a , > 
mapdderypd €oTt, 


cxoroict & tpay ovtws of imjxoo. Td eikds, Sore rots re py) mpoonk- 96. 
ovras, kal Grou GmrovKot GvTEs Ol TOAAOL Kal GtooTdYTES TIVES KEXELPWYTAL, 
és TO avrd rieacw ; | 

The verb xexeipwyrac does not apply strictly to dmroxo, but only 
to rwes, and under the influence of daoorayvres is used instead of 
a more general verb, such as dpyovra, 

The Melians reply ‘that the relations of great and small states 
vary greatly, and the rule which applies to them in different cases 
varies also. The small state may be wholly unconnected with the 
larger; or it may be a revolted subject.’ 


adore €&w Kal Tod mAcdvmv apka Kal 7d dodades july dia 7d xata- 97, 
orpapjva av mapdoyotre, Gos Te Kal vnov@tar vauKpatdépwy, Kal dodevé- 
arepot Erépwr bytes, ci put) TEpLyevorobe, 

vavxpardpev is governed by mepryevoicbe in the sense of ‘ survive 
in spite of us,’ nearly equivalent to ‘if you are not subdued by us,’ 
The verb has been used in the same sense just above, xard Siva 
d€ rovs péev mepryiyverOu x.7.d., but here takes a genitive by associa- 
tion with its other meaning ‘ overcome.’ 

The Athenians argue that ‘the impression created by the inde- 


97. 


98. 


98. 


99. 
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pendence of the Melians will be all the more dangerous to Athe- 
nian interests, just because they are insignificant islanders.’ 


év 8 éxeivw ov vopifere dopdderav; Sei yap av kal evraiOa, Somep 
ipeis rdv Stxalov Adyov npas ExPiBdoavtes TH dperepo Luudhdp@ tma- 
kovery meiOere, Kal nas TO Huivy xpnosoy diddoKovtas, ei tuyxdvet Kal 
ipiv rd avrd EvpBaivor, wetpacba meibew. Sco. yap viv pydetépors Eup- 
paxotor, THs ob rokepwcerQe aitots, drav és rade PAApavres jynowvrai 
more tpas Kal ext odas 7Eew 5 

ev d€ éxeiv@, either 1) ‘in the considerations just laid before you 
(cc. 94, 96), implying that you should allow states with which 
you have no concern to be independent;’ or 2) ‘in not making 
enemies of neutrals,’ the idea to which e& ékeivm refers being 
gathered from dco: ydp x.r.A. which follows. 

dogddeav, ‘a security,’ or rather the avoidance of a danger, 
which is likewise indicated in dao ydp x.r.A. 

exBiBdoavres. The authority of several of the best MSS. which 
read ékfidcavres (in this sense a late word) is outweighed by the 
idiomatic force and appropriateness of ex®iBdoavres, as in vi. 64 
init. ef ek Trav vedv mpds mapeckevacpevous exSiBd{orev, where there is 
the same difference of reading. 


Kav ToUT@ Ti GAXO 7) Tovs pev UmdpxovTas ToAepious peyaduvere, Tous de 
pnde peddyoovtas yeveoOar dxovras émdyeobe ; 

perAnoorvras, the aor. peAAnoarras, ‘who were not even thinking 
of being your enemies,’ would be easier; but the future tense 
harmonizes better with the incomplete action expressed by the 
present, émayeoGe, and is more forcible, ‘ you are tending to make 
enemies of those who are never even about to think of being 
your enemies, i.e. who-are never even likely to be your enemies 
(unless you make them). 


od yap vouifoper jpiv rovtous Setvorépous, door nreiparai mov dvrres TH 
€hevbép@ rroddiy tHy ScapéAAnow THs mpos nyas pvdrakns womoovrat, ada 
Tods vyoidtas TE Trou dvdpKTous, Gorep vuas, Kal Tods HSy THs dpxfs TO 
dvayKatw tapoguvopévous. 


Tovs ynowwTas TE... Kai TOUS Hon K.T.A. TE FOES With the whole clause, 
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not with vyoimras only. For the distinction implied in the latter 99. 
part of the sentence is not between islanders and inhabitants of 
the mainland, but between dvdpxrovs and rots ibn ris dpyns to 
dvayxaip mapofvvopevovs, between the independent islanders, who were 
always expecting to be subjugated, and the discontented subjects 
of Athens, whether islanders or inhabitants of the mainland. For 
the last class cp. vi. 10 fin. ef Xadxidijs ye of em Opdens érn Tocavra 
adecrares ad’ hav ére axeipwroi cio, kal GANot Ties Kata Tas Heipous 


evSotacT@s dkpowrrat, 


ov yap wept dvdpayabias 6 dyav ard rod ioou tpiv ph aicxuvyy dpdeiv, 101. 
mept 8¢ carnplas paddov 4 Boudh mpds rovs Kpeiocovas ToAAG ph dvO- 
iotacBar. . 

mept avdpayabias and ard rod icov both follow 6 aya, epi dvdpaya- 
. Gias being slightly the more emphatic. ‘For you are not fighting 
to show your courage, on equal terms, in order to avoid disgrace, 
but you are advising for your preservation, and that you may not 
have to resist a greatly superior power.’ ; 

py) avOioracba is either 1)* the subject matter, or 2) the purpose 
or object of the deliberation: 1)* ‘whether you shall abstain from 
resistance, 2) ‘that you may abstain from resistance.’ The some- 
what unnatural construction of the infinitive with 7 Bovdy is sup- 
ported by the more natural construction of the infinitive in the 
corresponding clause, 7) atcxuvny dpreiv, with 6 dyer. 


emis dé xwdive mapapibiov odca Tois pev &md Teprovotas xpwpyevovs 103, 1, 
abrp, kav Bran, od kabeire* trois 5é és Awav 1d Smdpxov dvappiTrotor 
(Sdravos yap pice) dpa re yeyydoxerar ohadevtwv, kat év Stw ere hudd- 
erai ris adr yvopiobeioav, ob« éddelmer. 8 tpeis, doOeveis Te Kai em 
poms puas dvres, py BovrecOe mabeiv. 

amd meptovoias, ‘ out of their abundance,’ i.e. having something 
else to depend upon, (cp. Dem. De Cor. (xviii.) 3, obros & éx mepuou~ 
aias pou Kxarnyope, ‘my accuser can afford to lose’). 

rots & és day «.7.A, avappirroder is used absolutely, ‘to those who 
make their throw to the extent of all they have.’ 
 édAeiwee means either 1)* ‘does not fail so long as he might 
recognise and guard against her,’ or 2) ‘leaves him nothing in 


103. I. 


103. 2. 


104. 
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which he can guard against her now that she is recognised,’ i. e: 
leaves him nothing to protect against her. For this active use of 
€dXein@ cp. Eur. El. 608,— 

ov &, éx Babpav yap mas advnpnoa pidrors 

ovd €AAéAourras €ATrid. . 
According to 1)* da is taken closely with odadevrav, ‘in the 
moment of their fall;’ and gvddferar yrwpicbcicav=yropice Kat 
guddkerai tis: according to 2) the words dua re ywyrooxerar answer 
to kal ovk éAdeime following, and yvepiobcicayv=‘ now that she is 
known.’ ré—xai according to 1)* may be translated ‘but;’ or rather 
Thucydides coordinates two clauses which are really opposed, the 
second going back to an earlier period of time than the first. 

6 ipeis x.rA. 6, though in form a simple relative, is in sense 

strongly adversative. 


érevdav mefopevovs aitods émAimaow ai gavepal Amides, emi ras 
ddaveis kabicravra, partixny Te Kal xpnopods Kal dou ToLadTa pet EAtridov 
Avpatverat 

kai 6a rotaira per’ eAmidov=xal Goat roadrar edmides, The repeti- 
tion of Asides, in the form per éAmidoy, is an awkward evasion of 
tautology. 


fol “ , 
duws O€ miorevouev TH péev Toxn x TOO Yetou pH eAaccaoecOa, rt 
dotot mpos ov Sixaious iordpeba x.T.A. 


‘In respect of fortune, we trust that Heaven will not allow us to 


fall behind you.’ 17 pev rixn is to be taken both with murevoper, 


105. 1. 


and’ with eAacowoecba. Here, as in v. 112 med. rH péxpe todd. 
ca tovon TUxXn ek TOU Oeiow aitiy... muaTEvorTes, TUXn iS Connected with 
7 Ociov, as though in the uncertainty of fortune, on which Thucy- 
dides loves to dwell, the operation of the divine power might 
still be recognised. 


THS pev Toivuy pds TO Detov evpevetas ovd nucis oidueba AedeirecOat. » 
‘In good-will in regard of heaven, neither do we think that 
we shall be behind you,’ is said for ‘in regard of heaven, neither 
do we think that we shall be behind you in the good-will of 
heaven.’ 
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elddres kal tpas dv kat GAdovs, ev rH adr# Suvdper jp yevopevous, 105. 2. 
Spvtas ay airs. 


dpavras ay avrd, scil. dpxovras ay ob ay kparaot. 


jpeis 5€ Kat’ autd Tobto 7Sy Kal pddiota micrevoner TG Eupeépovtt 106. 
autav MyXtoug dtotkous dvtas pi) BovdnoecOar mpoddyras Tois pev 
edvos Tov “EAAnvav aricrous KatacThvat, Tois dé modepiows @pedipovs. 

7#5n, either, ‘now you have come to the very point,’ or, ‘we already, 
for this very reason, most especially trust them,’ i.e. we are already 
aware, without being told it, that they will follow their interest. 
kai emphasizes pddiora. 1H Evppéporte airy is either 1) an epexe- 
gesis of kar airé rodro: or 2) we may separate kar’ airé roiro from 
T@ §vppépovte avrav, and supply the antecedent from the previous 
chapter, ‘we for this very reason,’ i.e. because they are so selfish, 
‘confide in the interest of the Lacedaemonians.’ Others 3) con- 
nect r@ updépovre adray with py BovdnoecOa, ‘we trust that by 
reason of their interest they will not be willing,’ etc. But when 
there is a doubt in which of two constructions a word is to be 
taken, the nearer and more natural is to be preferred. We must 
therefore conclude that ro Evppepovr: follows morevoper. 

The next words, MnAlous dmoixous dvras x.r.A., may be taken either 
with morevouey or with ro Evpdpéporrs airav. Either 1), ‘we believe 
that they will not give up their colonists the Melians,’ or 2)* ,‘ we rely 
upon their sense of interest which will forbid them to give up,’ etc. 


ovcovy oteobe rd Evpdepov pev per’ dodareias eiva, rd dé Sixaroy Kal 107. 
kadov pera Kwvdvvov Spacar. 

Spaca is the reading of nearly all the MSS.; supply rwd. The 
easier reading dpac6a, found in M”, a MS. in the British Museum 
of uncertain value, is unnecessary. 


dow Tpds pev TA Epya THs IleAomovyyjcou eyyis Keipeba, THs 5€ yrouns 108. 
To Evyyevel miordrepot Erépwy eoper. | 

mpos ta épya, ‘for military action, whether 1)* of the Melians on 
the mainland, or 2) of the Peloponnesians on the island, or 3) of 
both. ris yrouns, either 1) genitive of relation with morérepo ; or 
2) with ro évyyevei, ‘more trustworthy because our feelings are 
those of Dorians toward Dorians.’ 
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oi dé Kai Gddovs av Exouey mépat. 


I, e. the Corinthians or other naval allies of Lacedaemon, ii. 9 med.’ 


kat ef rovde opdddowTo, tpdrowr’ Gy Kai és Thy yiv Gpav Kal émt tods 
hovrrods TOv Euppdxwv, dcovs pu Bpacidas émpdrGe* Kai od mepl Ths pi 
Mpoonkovons paddov 7 THs oikecorépas Euppaxidos Te Kal ys 6 mévos 
bpiv €ora. 

The opposition of y7 to évppayis, though in itself harsh, is made 
clearer by the correspondence of the words with the foregoing 
clause, és tiv yay tev cal émi rods Nourods rav Evppdyov. ‘But about 
the land of yen allies and your own territory, which are both far 
nearer to you.’ 


TOUT@Y pev Kal Temetpapévors dy Te yévorro Kal tpiv, Kal ouK dv- 
eTLoTHpoow, Ott vd’ dmd pds Temore modtopKias ’AOnvaios SC GAA@v PdBov 
amexopnoay. 

‘Yes, and some of these things may come to pass in your case 
too, and if you should ever have experience of them, then you will 
know too well that the Athenians have never yet raised a siege 
through fear of others,’ i.e. because they were attacked in some 
other quarter, as by the Corinthians during the blockade of Aegina 
(i. 105 med.), and by the Lacedaemonians during the blockade of 
Potidaea (ii. 70. init.), and Mitylene (iii. 16 init.). The meaning 
of the sentence is obscured by the awkward juxtaposition of seze:- 
papeévors and ovk dveriorjpoow, which are not really parallel in time, 
the one referring to the coming of the assistance for which the 
Melians looked, the other to their subsequent experience of the 
endurance and persistency of the Athenians. The irony of a 
yévorro increases the obscurity; dy affecting the meaning of memetpa- 
pévors as well as of yévorro, kai emphasizes memerpapévors. ovk averi- 
oTnpoow=ev ciddow. tovrwy refers to the invasion of Attica, or to the 
stirring up of a revolt among the allies, with which the Athenians 
have just been threatened by the Melians. The perfect participle; 
meretpapevois, implies that the Melians were not to expect this assist- 
ance from Lacedaemon until they had had experience of it. 


> A A > ES A > ~ > ” ‘ a» , ~ 
ov yap 81 emi ye Thy ev TOIs aigxpois Kai mpovrrots KuduvoLs TAELoTAa 


diapbelpovcay dvOpdrous aiaxivny trpéeobe, 
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Compare i, 122 fin. od yap 3) mepevydres radra émi tiv mreliorovs 8) 111. 3: 
Brdyacay xarappdvyow Kexwpnxare. 


WoAXots yap mpoopwpevois ert, és ola hépovras, 7d aloypdy xadovpevoy 111. 3. 
évépatos eraywyod Suvdper ereomdoato, jnoonGeion Tov pnuatos, epyp 
£uupopais avnxéorois éxdvras TEepiTEcety, 

ToAdois, joonbeiot, datives after émeondcaro, émeamdcaro, scil. rd 
mepimeceiy éxdvras, lit. ‘has drawn down upon them a fall into. 
irremediable calamity which they bring upon themselves.’ 


okoreire ovvy Kal petagctdvroy judy, kal évOvpeiobe moddadkis, Ore wept 111. 5. 
mrarpioos Boudeverbe, Hv pus mépt Kal és pilav Boudhy tuxodcdy Te Kat 
pi) KkatopPdcacay eorac, 

Although the grammar of the last words is desperate, the read- 
ing in the text is probably genuine. The comparatively slight 
variations of the MSS. are sufficiently accounted for by the difficulty 
of the passage. With gsra may be supplied BovdreterOa from 
Bovdeveobe, ‘There is a confusion between two modes of expres- 
sion, jy play kai és piav BovdAny tuxodcdy Te Kal pr Katopbdcacay eorat 
BovreveoOa, and fis pias mépe kai és piav BovAjy tuxovons te Kal pi 
katopbwcaons eara (dpi) Bovdever Oa. 

The city is considered, first, as that which deliberates ; secondly, 
as the subject of deliberation; ‘which is your only city, and 
which, whether saved or lost, at one conference only, will have 
an opportunity of deliberating.’ . és piav BovAjv may either be taken 
1) as above, after BovdeveoOa, or 2)* after ruxodody re x.rd., ‘of 
which the ruin or salvation depends upon the result of your deli- 
beration.’ The reading tore for éora: somewhat improves the 
grammar, but it rests on weak MS. authority, and coming at the 
end of the sentence enfeebles the sense. 


GAA TH Te péxpt rodvde cwlovon TUxn ex TOO Betou adryy kai TH Grd 112. 2. 
Tov GvOpdrwy Kal AaxeSaipovioy timwpia mortevoytes meipacducOa oo- 
€eobat, 

The desire to oppose the single idea dé rév dvOpmmwy to €k rod 
Geiov has led to a formal distinction between dvOpamrev and Aake- 
Samovior, ‘from men, and in particular from Lacedaemonians.’ 

22 


113. 


115. 4. 
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cat Aaxedatpoviots Kai Tvxy Kat €Aniot mreioroy 8) TapaPeBAnpévor 
kal misrevoavtes mAcioroy Kal ohadnoeobe. | 
The dative cases are taken after morevcavres, which is qualified 
by mapaB8ePAnpévor, ‘trusting, in the most reckless manner, the Lace- 
daemonians and fortune and hope.’ For the hyperbaton cp: iii. 68 


init. adOis 75 abTs Eva exacroy mapayaydrres Kal Epwrayvtes. a 


eveveykdpevot oirdv Te Kal Goa mreiora eddvavro XpHoyLG. 
xpnpacw, the reading of most MSS., gives no sense. ypyoima has 
therefore been restored out of one good (H.) and one inferior MS. 
(I). Cp. for the fate of the Melians, Aristoph. Birds, 186,— 
tovs & av Oeovs drodeire ium MnrLo, 
although nothing is said by Thucydides of their being compallet 
to surrender by famine. 


BOOK VI. 


Thucydides, like Herodotus, retains the spirit of the older 1. 
geographers and logographers, and at the beginning of his narrative 
of the Sicilian expedition describes Sicily as if it were an un- 
known country. That he may have borrowed from Antiochus of 
Syracuse is possible, but it is equally possible that his description 
is the result of his own travels or inquiries. The slight coincidences 
of language (see note on c. 3.1 infra) or statement which are 
found in the fragments of Antiochus (Miiller, i. p. 181), when com- 
pared with Thucydides, are by no means: sufficient to support the 
hypothesis first suggested by Niebuhr, and confidently maintained 
by later writers, that the account of Sicily in Thucydides i is derived 
from his contemporary. ‘ * 

The great apparent antiquity of the Sicilian colon and the 
precision with which the dates are given’are remarkable.. Yet we 
must consider that Thucydides is speaking of times which, in 
his own language (i. 21), have ‘ passed into the region of romance.” 
We know nothing of the source whence he obtained his chronology, 
and cannot therefore determine whether it was the invention of a 
later age, or whether it had some real foundation in ancient and 
contemporary inscriptions, whether lists of magistrates, or docu- 
ments of any other kind. In Thucydides, as in Herodotus, we must . | 
distinguish between the record. of events which occurred in his 
own. or in the preceding generation, and of those which he re- 
ceived by tradition from a distant antiquity. 


SixeAlas yap mepimdous pev eorw ddrKddi ov mwoAA@ Tin Ehacoov fj Oxra@ 1, 24 
ipep@y, kal TooatTy otc. ev cikoot cradiov pddiora péTp@ THs Oaddoons 
Sueipyerat Td pur) metpos elvan. | 

Thucydides seems to think that there is a geographical incon- 
gruity in so large an island being separated from the mainland by 
so narrow a channel. 


se 


2. 5. 
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TO pi) #retpos ovea is the reading of all the MSS. but one(H). otca 
may certainly have crept in from rocairn ovea in the preceding line. 
But it is not in itself indefensible ; cp. note on i. 2. 5. 


@xicOn dé ade Td apyxaioy, Kat roodde Cyn Eye Ta Evwrravra. 

ode has no MS. authority. There are numerous various readings, 
Ade, 75e, 75e, 75n, 78n, and the mere variety of them seems to show a 
corruption of the text. Most of them give no sense; #5e, which has 
the greatest MS. authority, a poor one, and #67, which has less 
authority, not a very good one. Upon the whole it. seems better to 
accept the emendation ode. | 

The subject of éoxe may be either roodde €Ovn (€oxe rihv Stxediav), 
or better 7 Scxedia, the subject of the preceding verb @xioGn. 


Tous Te Scxavovs Kparovvtes ayn Gtréatekav mpos Ta peonuBpwa Kal 
éomépia avis. 

aréoreiday, the reading of the MSS., has been altered by Bekker 
into dvécre:Aav, On the ground that the meaning of the word is un- 
suited to this passage. But it is much more likely that améorethav 
should be used with a different shade of meaning, ‘send 
them off,’ or ‘drive them,’ instead of simply ‘send them,’ (cp. iii. 
89 fin. airtov & eywye vopuif{w rod rowvrov, 7 icxupéraros 6 wevopos 
eyévero, kara Touro &toatéNew Te TH Oddaccar x.t.d.), than that all the 
MSS. should agree by mistake in a word which is employed in a 
somewhat unfamiliar sense. 


kai Ta Kpdtiora THs yHs @Knoav ExovTes, eel dueBnoay, Eryn eyyds Tpra- 
xdo.a, mply “EMAnvas és SixeXlav €dOeiv. 

exovres, Scil. ra xpdriora tis yas. rn tpwaxdova, accusative of 
duration. 


*Amdd\Aavos apxnyérov Bopdy, Sotis viv Ew Tis woAEds eoTw, iSpiaavro, 
darts for és appears to be a remnant of poetical language which 
is occasionally found, as here, in prose without difference of 
meaning. It is common in Herodotus (Stein on iv. 8), cp. i. 167, 
extngavto TéAW ys THS Oivwrpins Tavrny Aris voy “Yedn xadéera: ii. 151, 
ev hpevi AaBdvres td Te mrownbév ex VYappnrixov kal rd xpyotnpiov 6 Te 
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exexpytd ou: Vi. 13, 6 d€ Aidkns, wap’ drev rods Adyous edéKovro of Zdui01, 3, 1," 
mais pev hv ZvAoTavros Tov Aldkeos, x.7r.A. Cp. also Antiochus, Fragm. 3, 

THY ‘yhv TavTny, iris viv "Iradia Kadeera, Td madawdy eixov Oilvwrpoi. 
Hermann’s account of the use of dors for és as explanatory (Praef. 

ad Soph. O. T.p.xi) is ifiapplicable to many places in Herodotus, 

and is not suited to this passage. Neither can the word be here 
defended as expressing ‘ purpose’ or ‘general character ;’ cp. note 

on iii. 16. 3; viii. 92. 6. 


oi d€ GAox €x THs Odyvou dvactdvtes, “"YBiwvos Bacihéws Sixehov mpo- A, I. 
Sdvtos Thy xa@pav kal Kabyynoapévov, Meyapéas @xicay rods ‘Y¥Pdaious 
kAnOevras. - | 

dvaoravres, either 1)* ‘being driven out’ from Thapsus, or 2) 
‘breaking up their settlement.’ The former is the more common 
meaning, and occurs a few lines below, but the latter is justified by 
another use of the word, ‘ breaking up an encampment,’ and is in 
better keeping with the context, for nothing is said of the circum-. 
stances under which the settlers left Thapsus; the only reason . 
assigned, for their quitting the place is that they were guided by 
Hyblon to another. 

mpoddvros thy xépay, either 1) ‘giving up the country,’ i.e. the 
territory of Thapsus, whether of his own choice, or because he 
was pushed out by his enemies; or 2)* betraying the country, 
i. é. the territory of Megara, to the Hellenic settlers, how or why is 
not said, 


mpw dé avaornva, ereow. vorepov Exatdy 7 abTods oikjoat, TlduAdor 4, 2. 
méuipavtes es SeAwovvra xrifovow, 

avrovs, referring to the subject of the verb, is irregular. The 
irregularity is sufficiently defended here by the position of adrovs pre- 
ceding the verb xrifovor to the subject of which it refers. 


padiata & abrods éEdpynoay Eyeotaiwy te mpéoBes wapdvres k.t.A. = 2 


Cp. note on i. 9. 3. § 2. 


a , 
_ Gore Thy yevouerny emi Adyntos kai tov mporépov modéuou Aeovtivuy oi 6B. 2. 
"Eyeoraion fuppaxtay dvapipynoKovtes tovs "AOnvaious, ed€ovro adict vais - 


: id > ~ 
mepiyavtas emapivac. 
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6. 2. Acovriver is to be taken, not with wod¢uov, but with érpayiav. The 
Egestaeans reminded the Athenians that they had already interfered 
in the affairs of Sicily, which was a reason for their interfering 
again. It is nowhere stated that the Athenians had made an 
alliance with the Egestaeans, previous to that of vi. 8. But the words 
tovs Aowrovds ert Evppdyous a’rav,—pera Tdv brodoirwv ere Evppdyov,— 
below. probably include them, as well as the other Sicilian states 
mentioned as allies of the Leontines, and therefore of the Athe- 
nians, in iii. 86 med. The Egestaeans naturally call themselves 
allies of the Athenians, because they are willing to become so. 


7.2. —edOdvrwv dé ’AOnvai@y ob roAdG Torepov vavol rpidkovra kal é£axociows 
OmXirais, of "Apyeion pera Tov “AOnvalav, mavorparia é&ehOdvTwv, rods év 
"Opveais piav jpépav érodiépkouv’ wvmd dé vixra, atAwcapévou Tov oTparev- 
patos araber, exdidpdokovow oi ex Tay ’Opvear. 

Either the MSS. agree in a mistake, arising out of the similar 
ending of rév ’A@nvaiwy which precedes, and we should read e&eA- 
Odyres, Or We must suppose that there is a rather abrupt change 
of construction. We may place a comma after pera rav "AOnvaiov 
and e&eAddvrey, and refer the latter word to both the Athenians and 
Argives. This explanation is supported by v. 33 init. Aaxedayudyoe 
...€aTpdarevoay.. . és Mappacious, Mavrivéwy imnxdovs Svtas, kata oTdow 
émikaherapévwr opas. Cp. also vii. 57. 11: vii. 76. 5, and notes. 

There is a reference to the bloodless capture of Orneae in the 
Birds of Aristophanes (395-399), which was exhibited rather more 
than a year later, in the spring of 414,— 

6 Kepapecxis de£erat va" 
Onpdota yap va rapapev 
pnoopev mpds Tods otparnyovs 
paxopéve Tots mrodepiowrw 


dmoayelv év ’Opveais. 


8.1.  é€nxovra rddavra donpov dpyupiou, as és éEnkovra vais pnvds poo Odv. 
I. e. if the ships had a crew of 200 sailors, a drachma a day, or 
double the usual pay. Cp. note on viii. 29. 2. 


8. 2. Evyxarotxioat dé kai Acovrivous, qv TL meptytyyntat avTois Tod mohEepov. 


Either 1)* ‘if they had any spare time or means from the war,’ 
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lit. ‘if they had anything ‘remaining over from the war ;’ or 2) ‘ if 8. 2. 
they gained any success in the war.’ But this latter proviso seems 
hardly consistent with the sanguine temper which animated the 
Athenians at the time. | 


exxAnoia avis eylyvero, Ka®’ 6 Te xp) TH mapackeuyy Tais vavol Tdxtora 8. 3. 
ylyvec Oa, 
xa? ér=‘as to the manner in which.’ 


al novxatévrav pev tpav dvduate omovdal Eoovrat, ovrw yap evOevde re 10. 2. 
2 + > a - > , 
avdpes erpagay adta kal ék Tay évayrTior. 

Scil. Alcibiades, and the Lacedaemonian Ephors (v. 36 init.). 


Sis 5 \ ; \ , 
avTa—Ta mrept Tas 0 Trovods . 


ol rev Gvrikpus Trohepovar, ot Sé Kal did 7d Aaxedarpoviovs ere novxatew 10. 3. 
dexnpépos orovdais kal avrot xaréyovrat. 

oi pev, scil. the Corinthians, v. 52 fin., 115 med. oi 6¢, scil. the 
Boeotians, v. 26 med., and the Thracian Chalcidians, vi. 7 fin. 


Sicetiarar & Gy pot Soxodow, ds ye viv €xouor, cal ert dv Rocov Seuvoi 1], 2. 
nuiv yeverOa, ef Gp£eay airdv Svpaxdow* Srep of ’Eyeoraio padiora 
npas expoBovor, viv pev yap Kav edOorey tows Aaxedatpoviay exacror a: 
xapitt, éxeivws 8° ovk eixdos dpxny emt dpxnv orparevoa, 

Soxovow, ads ye viv exovar, scil, ov Sewvoi eivar, supplied from the 
words which immediately follow, cat re dv focoy Sewol nuiv yeverOa. 
‘In their present condition they are not dangerous,’ said, perhaps, 
with reference to the defensive policy adopted at the congress of 
Gela, iv. 65. Otherwise the sentence must be translated, ‘looking at 
the present state of Sicily, the Sicilians would be even less dangerous 
than they are now if they were subjugated by Syracuse.’ But the 
words viv pev yap... éxeivws dé clearly show that és ye viv €xovar is 
opposed to ef dp&evay x.r.n. 


@ yap ay tpédtm rHy Nperepay peta MedoTrovvnciwy apéAwvra, cixds 11, 3, 
ind tov adrdv kal ry operépay 81a TOG avToG KaGarpeOjvat, | 
m6 rév abray, i.e. by the Peloponnesians. da rod adrod refers to 6 
dv rpérq@, that is to say, ‘ by combination.’ ‘ By whatever process they 
combining with the Peloponnesians deprive us of our empire, by 


kd ie 8 


ll. 4. 


‘I. 7. 


12.1. 
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the same process may they expect their own to be overthrown, 


and by these same Peloponnesians combining with the Athenians. 


Whatever dangers threaten the Athenian empire from the union of 
Sparta and Syracuse would equally threaten a Syracusan empire 
from the union of Sparta and Athens. The union of course is 
in the one case voluntary, in the other involuntary: but the desire 
to make a point has led the speaker to overlook this distinction. 


nuas © dy oi éxet "EXAnves padtora pev exmemdrypevor ciev ei py 
adixoipeda K.t.2. 

‘We shall not frighten them by going to Sicily as the Egestaeans 
would have us believe ; they will fear us most if we keep away 
from them.’ 


xp7 S€ pn mpos tas tuxas tay evayrioy émaiperGa, adda ras Siavoias 
kpatnoavras Oapoeiv. 

Arnold compares Livy ix. 6, ‘habere Samnites victoriam non 
praeclaram solum sed etiam, perpetuam; cepisse enim eos non 
Romam sicut ante Gallos, sed quod multo bellicosius fuerit Roma- 
nam virtutem ferociamque.’ 

For the contrast of d:avoca and rvxy cp. note on i. 70. 6. 


dros mod Be Sdtyapxias émBovdevovaar d&éws Hrdragapeba. 

Nicias, who was himself suspected of sacrificing Athenian 
interests to Sparta, here strikes a note likely to elicit a response 
from the demus: 6 ddcyapyias, ‘a state contriving our ruin,’ either 
1) ‘by setting up an oligarchy,’ or 2) ‘in the way of oligarchy,’ i. e. 
by the influence of the Spartan oligarchy over the aristocratical 
party at Athens (Plato, Protag. 342 B,C, Aristoph. Birds, 1280 foll.), 
or 3)* simply ‘ oligarchically,’ ‘like an oligarchy ;’ d:° édeyapxcas, like 
80 épyis. | , | 

The first case would be illustrated by the Thirty, the second by 
the Four Hundred. The third would be more general. 


kat pepvicba xph jas dre vewotl dd vdcov peyddys Kal moA€uov 
Bpaxd tt eAwhjxaper, Sore xal xpnyact kal trois capaow niEqobar kai 
raira imép Hyer Sixavov évOdde elvar dvadoiy kal ph inp avdpav puyddev 
ravde émixoupias Seopevwv. 

dixaov is joined with eiva, the infinitive being dependent on some 
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general idea such as vopifew contained in pepvaoOa, The separa- 12. 1. 
tion of the words gives force to évOdde. 

The envoys are contemptuously called qvyddes, because the 
Leontines, with whose cause they identify their own (vi. 6 med.), 
had been expelled from their city. C. 19 init. shows that some 
- Leontines were present in the assembly. 


ois 7d Te petoarOar Kas xphoipor, Kal rH Tod médas Kuwdivo, abtav 12. 1. 
Adyous pdvoy mapacxouevous, i) karopOdcavras xapw pn a&iav eidéva, 7) wrai- 
gavrds mov Tods Pidous fuvatrohécan. 

kados, successfully or plausibly; cp. ofs xéapos Kadds rovro Spay, 
i. 5 med.: amd rév Ady Kddrws emitisnodvror, iii. 38 med. 

The MSS. are divided between adrovs and airév.  adréy or aitay, 
‘of themselves,’ or ‘ of their own,’ is more euphonic. The force of 
xpnoorv extends to xdpw ph agiay eidéva, but is forgotten in the 
alternative 7) mraicavras . . . €vvarodécat, 7 évvarodhécbar, the MS. 
reading, is too harsh. 

el TE Tis Gpxew Aopevos aipelets mapawvei tpiv exmdeiv, rd éavrod pdvov 12, 2. 
oKxoTav, GAKws TE Kal VEwTEPOS ETL dv Es Td dpxew, dros Paupachh pev 
amd ths immorpodias, 81d. S€ woduTéhevavy Kal @pedyOyn Te ek THs dpxijs, 
pnde TovT@ eumapacyxnre TO Ths moAEws Kwwduv@ idia <Adaympiveo bat. 

Gos te kai, the youth of Alcibiades increased his exultation at 
holding a command. The structure of the sentence is somewhat 
disorderly, the sense apparently requiring this clause to be connected 
with dpyxew dopevos aipebeis and not with 7d éavrod pdvov cxordr. 

éros Oavpac67 pév, the emphasis is on the second of the two 
clauses, dua dé moAvréAevay x.7.A., ‘that he may be admired for his stud 
of horses, and at the same time, since they are a great expense, 
may make a little gain out of his command.’ 

kal peAnO7 «7A, is anticipated in rd éavrod pdvov oKxorar. 


vopioas, ei dppwdeis To dvaynhica, Td pev MUew Tods vdpous py) pera 14. 
tocavd dy paptipey aitiav oxeiv, ris dé médews Bouheuvoapevys iarpds 
ay yevéoOat. | 

TO pev Avew Tovs vduovs may be 1) the subject of airiay oxeiv, ‘ to 
break the laws before so many witnesses will be no crime,’ or 2) the 


14. 


15. 2. 


15. 4. 
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remote accusative, and the pronoun, either of the person or of the 
thing, may be supplied with cyei, ‘as to a violation of the law, 
you will incur no blame of the kind,’ or ‘ that will incur no blame.’ 
Whether the course proposed by Nicias was a breach of the law 
is uncertain. The words rd pév Avew rods vduovs, however taken, 
seem to imply that the law would be broken: the case of the 
Mitylenean decree, iii. 36, points in the other direction. At first 
sight the words rijs médews Bovdevoapévns are rather pointless; but 
some idea of danger or crisis is really implied in them; hence the 
Prytanis is exhorted to be the physician of the state. ‘ You will 
minister to the state when in the act of deciding.’ The aorist 
refers to a point of time identical with that of the main verb, cp. — 
note on iv. 112. 1. The addition xaxés, found only in one or two 
MSS., is unnecessary. 


kal pituora oTpatTnyhoat Te emiOupay, Kal éAmifev SuxeNav te Sv abtod 
kat Kapxnddva AnWeoOa kai ra idva dpa ed’truxnoas xpnpaci te Kal doy 
apednoey. 
80 adrod, 1) scil. 8a rod orparnyjom, Alcibiades being the subject 
of Anyeo@ar; in this case the words 6? avrov are principally connected 
in sense with the latter part of the sentence, ra ida «.7.A. ‘by his 
office of general he would obtain money and glory,’ or 2) airot= 
Alcibiades, and the Athenians are the subject of AypeoOa. A good 
contrast is thus afforded with ra ida. Cp. note on viii. 12. 2, 


a it a 
"Evdio re ait@ idia deve Kady eivar de’ exeivov adroornoai te “lwviay k.t.d. 


poBnbévres yap adrov of moddot Td péyeBos THs Te Kara TO EavTO copa 
mapavopias és tiv Siatav, Kat THS Siavoias av Kal ev Exactov, év ote 
ylyvouto, Expaccev, ws tupavvidos éembupodvre modemior Kabéoracar. 

1) ‘ The extreme lawlessness of his personal life and the greatness 
of the spirit which he showed in everything which he did on any 
occasion in which he was concerned,’ xa& év ékagrov being the ante- 
cedent of év drm yiyvorro, or 2) ka’ év éxaorov may be joined with dé», 
‘of the temper which he showed,’ lit. ‘in the things which he did 
taken singly,’ i.e. ‘in every single thing which he did; & ére 
ytyvoro will then become an independent clause, ‘ whatever he was 
about. The whole sentence will=rijs diavoias éxdotwy a, év oro 
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ylyvotro, érpacoev. Cp. the admirable description at the beginning 15. 4. 
of Alcib. i. p. 104, 105, though probably not Plato’s, of Alcibiades 
and his aims. 


kal Snnooia xpdricta Siabévra Ta Tov modeuou idia exacror ois émitn- 15. 4. 
Sevpacw aitod dxbeabévres, kal adAots eritpéyyarres, ov Sia paxpod eodnday 
THY modu. 

di:a8évra, the reading of all the MSS. but one, must be explained 
by an anacoluthon, or as the ‘remoter object’ of the following 
sentence. The dative, which is found in H. and adopted by Poppo 
in the text, is almost equally harsh. 

Thucydides attributes the ruin of the state, not wholly to Alci- 
biades, but partly also to the citizens who took offence at his private 
character. His feeling about him is much the same as that expressed 
in the remarkable lines which Aristophanes puts into the mouth of 
Aeschylus, Aristoph. Frogs, 1431,— 

ov xpr A€ovros oKUpvoy ev TdAEL TPEpeLy, 
[wddiora per éovra pr ’v modee rpepely, | 


a > , a , c a 
iv & exrpedy tis, Trois rpomois banpereiv. 


vou pev yap Tyun Ta Toravra, ex Sé TOO Spwpevou Kai Sivas dua 16. 2. 
bmovoetrat. 

‘Public opinion holds such things to be a credit, and from what 
you actually do there arises in the mind an impression of power,’ 
i.e. ‘such displays, besides the value which the world puts upon 
them, have a real effect by creating a belief in the power of Athens.’ 
von and é rod Spwpuévou is a new disguise of the old opposition 
between Ady and épyo. 


Kat ovK dxpynoros 49 % Gvowa, Ss dy rots ilo rédXeoe ps) éavrdv pdvoy 16. 3. 
GAG kal rhv mow apern. 

748 7 dvoa, the folly of the extravagance just before described. 
avo has the weaker MS. authority, the common reading being 
didvora, which gives but a feeble sense. Cp. c. 17 init. 4 éuy vedrns 


kal dvoa mapa vow Soxovea eivat, For 78° 7 advo és dy cp. note on 


ii. 44. 7. 


ovde ye adikov ep’ éavra péya ppovodvra pi iooy eivat, rel Kat 6 Kaxas 16. 4. 


16. 3. 


16. 6. 


Sy Pa 
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mpacowy mpos ovdeva ths Evppopas icoporpet* GAN Gotrep SuctuxobvyTes 
ob mpocayopeudpeba, év TG Spot tis dvexéoOw Kal ind toy edmpayour- 
twv dmEepppovodpevos, 7) Ta toa véwwv Ta duoia dvrakiovra. 

Had the words run dan’ dcnep rods dvorvxotvrds tis ov mpooayopevet, 
€v TH Spoim avexécOw kal ind rdv EimpayovvTay trepppovoipevos, the 
connection with what follows would have been clearer. ra ica vépov 
is emphatic, ‘let him claim equality only if he is willing to grant 
it.’ In.this singular passage Alcibiades expresses the Greek notion 
of peyadowvxia, which did not exclude self-assertion. To the charge © 
of haughtiness he replies that such haughtiness is natural to all 
men; when they are in prosperity, they look down upon those in 
adversity ; when they are in adversity themselves, they expect to be 


looked down upon. And Alcibiades (6 edmpayév) is to the persons 


whom he is addressing as the well-to-do citizen is to those who are 
in adversity. 


IleXorovyncov yap ta Suvatmrata Evotnoas avev peyadov tpiv xiwdvvov 
kal Samdvyys Aaxedatpoviouvs és pilav hépavy Katéotyoa év Mayriveia meph 
Tov dmdvreav dywvicacbat’ e& ov, kal meptyevopevor TH waxy, ovdéero Kat 
viv BeBaiws Oapoovar. 

és play npépav, 1)=pla hepa, scil. xaréornoa dywvicacba. ‘I caused 
them to stake all they had in one day;’ or 2)* taking és in a different 
sense, as in és piay Bovdyy, v. 111 fin. ‘on the issue of a single day.’ 

kat viv, although three years have passed since the battle of 
Mantinea. | 

With this boast of Alcibiades may be contrasted the statement 
of Thucydides respecting the restoration of Lacedaemonian 
prestige after the battle of Mantinea: v. 75 med. kal rv imd trav 
‘EAAnvev tére émipepopévny airiavy és te padaxiay dia tH ev TH vyo@ 
Evpgopav Kat és rv GdAnv GBovdlay re kai Bpadurira évi Epy@ Tovr@ 


> x , ¢ a € > 5 , (6 , 8 ‘ € > . 9 * 
aTEAVTAYTO, TUXT] MEV @S EOOKOVY KAKLCOLEVOL, yYYOprT Ve Of AUTOL ETL OVTES, 


kai TaGTA 1» Evy vedrns Kal Gvora wapa vow Soxoica eiva és riv Tedo- 
, 4 , e 5 A - , 
movvngiov Suivauiv Adyous Te mpéemovow wpldynce, Kai dpyh miotw Tapa- 
oXopevyn ererce, Kal viv py mepdBnabe aitHv, GAN Ews eya te Ere axpato 
> > A \ ¢ , > \ eo > , a a | Ree 
per avtns Kal 6 Nixias evruxns Soxei eivat, amoxpnoacbe tH éxarépov npav 


apeXia. 
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- Alcibiades ironically defends himself against ‘the atrocious 17. I. 
crime of being a young man.’ 

tavra wptrnoe, tadra is 1) an accusative cognate with apidyee, 
‘thus did my folly deal with the Peloponnesians;’ like rdde 
avSpayabifera, ii. 63 med. Others explain, not so well, 2) ratra 
dpurnoas empage, ‘This did my folly accomplish by intercourse with 
them.’ | 

_ Opyy miorw mapacxopern, Cp. iii. 82 med. 6 peév yaderaivoy mords dei. 

py mepdBnoGe is a conjectural emendation for wepoSjoda, which 
would be taken after érewe, ‘has persuaded the Peloponnesians 
even now not to be afraid of it.” The pointlessness of xai viv and 
the feebleness of the opposition conveyed in adhd, if placed at the 
beginning of the next sentence, justify so slight a change. 


kat ovdels Sv adrd as mepl cixetas ratpidos ovre ta mepi Td cdma Ordos 17. 3. 
267 »” . 2 a , ’ a. 1 ¢ a 
e€npturat, ovre Ta Ev TH YoPG vopiporgs KaTaTKEUVals’ 6 TL Oe ExacTos f ek 


Tod Adywv mweibew oterar 7) oTacidLey amd Tod Kowod haBdv, GAAnv yap, 


py karopOacas, oikyiaew, Tatra éromacerat, : 
 ponipors Karacxevais, ‘customary public works,’ i.e. fortifications 
and the like. — : 

6 tc is governed by AaBov. ‘The whole clause é« rod Aéyav weibew 
is parallel to oracidg{ov. ‘The obscurity of the latter part of the 
sentence arises from the principal idea being expressed by the par- 
ticiple and the subordinate idea by the verb. ‘Whatever each man 
thinks that he can obtain from the common stock by persuasive 
Speech or by factious violence, 1)* determining if he fail to take it 
away and settle elsewhere, that he provides for himself.’ Or 2) not 
connecting Aafey in sense with oikjoewv, but only py Karopbocas, 
‘determining if he fail to settle elsewhere.’ More simply, ‘ what- 
ever a man thinks that he can obtain from the common stock,’ 
1)* ‘and settle elsewhere with it if he fail, or 2) ‘ having only, if he 
fail, to settle elsewhere.’ 


Kai pny ovd dmdirat ovr’ éxeivors Sooimep Kopmovvra, obre of GAdot 17. 5. 
"EdAnves Svepdvnvav rocovro dvres, Scovs éxarta odhas adrovs npiOpour, 
GANG péeyotov 5) adrods epevopevg 9 ‘EAAds pots ev rade TH Todeu@ 


ixavds Oticy. 


17. 5. 


i: vee 


18. 2. 


18. 3. 


18. 4. 
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ov duepavnoar, ‘did not stand out as being,’ (8:a-) or ‘prove to be.’ 
eyevopern, 1)* ‘being deceived about,’ or 2) ‘having falsified’ or 
‘exaggerated’ the number of them. The emphasis may be laid, 
either on wmdicGn or on pods. Either ‘ Hellas in this war, though 
with difficulty, was sufficiently provided with hoplites:’ or ‘ Hellas: 
in this war hardly had a sufficient number of hoplites, compared 
with other troops.’ The words look like a reflection rather of 
Thucydides than of Alcibiades, who can hardly have used the 
expression ev rade rH woAeum in a time nominally of peace. 


Thy Te dpxyv otras éxrnodueba Kal hpeis kal Scot Sh GANor Apéav, mapa- 
yeyvopevor mpobvpws trois det 7) BapBdapos 7 “EXAnow émixadovpéevors* errel,- 
elye HouxdLlovey madvres, 7) pudoKpwotev ois xpedy Bonbciv, Bpayd av Te. 
MpOoKT@pevot avty wept avrns dy ravrns paddov kivdvvevouper. 

novxagorey, although in the third person, does not refer to écou.dy 
Gro Apéav, but means, ‘if everybody at Athens’ (like Nicias, cp. 
c. 11 fin.) ‘ were to stay where they are, and to make distinctions of 
race,’ gvAoxpwoiev, which has greater MS. authority than piAoxpuvoier,, 
‘make nice distinctions.’ The reading pvAoxpuvoier is also confirmed 
by the language of the Athenians at Camarina, vi. 84, 85 init.,. 
where they show that they do not in fact make distinctions of.race. 


Tov yap mpovxovra ov povoy émidyra Tis duiverat GAG Kal pr) StTTWS Emeroe. 
mpoxatraAapBavet, ; 
For pn before éras cp. py amd avturddov mrapackevis, 1. 91 fin.: dre, 


_ovk ék mpoonkdvreay dpapravovor, iii. 67 init. In all these passages the. 


negative gains force from the peculiarity of its position. 


Kal OvK €K TOU avTOU emioKerTéoy byiv Tois GAdols Td HovxXoY, € pt) Kal 
ra émirndetpara és 7d Syowov petadipeabe. 

‘You must not think of peace as others might, unless you are 
prepared to make a corresponding change in your policy.’ Fora 
similar use of peradapBdvew cp. i. 120 med. tov médepor avti eiphnyns 
peradauBave, and note. on vi. 87. 5, Kat dyremBoudetoal more éx Tov 
époiov peradaBere. 


iva Medotrovvynciwy te oTopéowpey 7d hpdvnua, ci SdLomey dmepiddvres 
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Thy &v To mapdvre jovxiav Kal én Sixediav medoas, kat Ga 7) THs “EAAddos, 18. 4. 
Tay ékel mpooyevopevar, Taons Te eikére Gpfopev, 7) KaKdoowev ye Supa- 
kogiovs. 

ré goes with kal dua, notwithstanding the change of construction 
from a dependent to an independent clause. 


7d dé doadés Kal péveww, fv Te mpoxwphj, kal dvedbeiv ai vnes Tapegoucr’ 18. 5. 
vaukpdtopes yap eodpeOa kal Evprrdvt@y Sixehiorav. 
All the MSS. here read mapéfovew" adroxpdropes, also the Scholiast, 
who seems puzzled by the words. It is better to read with Valcke- 
naer (on Herod. v. 36), mapé£ovor* vavroxpdropes or rather vavepdropes, 
the former word being a false form of the latter, occasionally found 
in some MSS., cp. v. 97, 109. The converse change, avroxpdropas 
into vavroxpdropas, also occurs in good MSS. (Vat. H.) vi. 8 med. 
mpoxwpy, ‘if we meet with any success,’ though read only in 
two inferior MSS., gives a better sense than mpocxapy, ‘if any of the 
Sicilians join us;’ which is here weak and unmeaning. 
donep kal of marépes jpav aya véoe yeparrépos Bovdevovtes és Tade 18. 6. 
hpav avra. 
This is the spirit of Pericles speaking by the mouth of Alcibiades. 
Cp. i. 144 fin. of yotv marépes jay . . . és tdde mponyayov air. 


kat thy modu, dy pev Hovxdtn, tpipeoOai re adtiy rept avrny Gorep kal 18. 6. 
@Xo tt kT A. 

A philosophical thesis on which Socrates in the Theaetetus, 153, 
enlarges with great fervour and eloquence. 


mA yap Ndfovu kai Kardvys .. . GAdar eiolv etd. 20. 3. 
Scil. Syracuse, Selinus, Gela, Agrigentum, Messené, Himera, 
Camarina. 


Supaxociots S€ kai and BapBapov twav am’ apxis péperar. 20. 4. 
__-4)* dm’ dpxijs péperat (scil. xpquara) is the reading of a majority 
of MSS., dn’ dpyfs meaning either ‘from old times,’ or ‘as a token 
of subjection ;* 2) drapyi péperar or ciopeperae is another reading. 
But though the word dmapyn occurs in the sense of a rent of the 
VOL. I. Aa 


20. 4. 


21. £. 


2l. 
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produce of the soil in Plato, Laws, vii. 806 D, it is doubtful whether 
it will bear the more general meaning of tribute. 


mpos ody TovavTny Siva ov vavtixns Kal davAov otparias povov Set, 
GAA kat meLov moddv Evumdeiv, cimep BouhdpeOa aéov rns dcavoias Spar, 
kat pi 61d trméwv ToAAGy elpyecOar Tis yijs «.T.A. 

The infinitive eipyecOae may depend, either 1) upon BovdAdpeOa, 
or 2)* upon dei, Either 1) ‘if we intend to do justice to our designs 
and not let ourselves be confined to our lines by the enemy’s horse- 


men,’ etc. This however would be a reason for taking cavalry, not 


2. 


for taking infantry. Or 2)* BovAcecOu, following dei, may express 
indirectly a new thought, ‘we must have infantry, and not allow 
ourselves to be kept within our lines by the enemy’s cavalry,’ i.e. 
‘and we must have cavalry.’ But on the other hand a) the Athenians 
only took thirty horses (vi. 43 fin.), nor 4) does Nicias in his estimate 
of the forces mention cavalry at all. c) It is not with cavalry, but 
with slingers and javelin men, that he proposes to resist the 
Syracusan cavalry. And @) in the words immediately following he 
seems to rely for cavalry solely on the Egestaeans and other 
Sicilian allies. 1) is on the whole the preferable explanation. We 
may however defend 2)*, if we suppose that we have here a re- 
flection of Thucydides made after the event and put into the mouth 
of Nicias: cp. note on vi. 37.2. A similar remark (ois y’ emiorapat | 
ov immovs axodovenoorras ovS adrdbev mopicOnoopevous, ei put) OAtyous 
Twas mapa Eyeotaiay, Vi. 37 init.) is made by the Syracusan Athe- 
nagoras, for which Thucydides must also be made responsible. 
The want of cavalry was a main cause of the delay which turned 
out to be the ruin of the Sicilian expedition. 


yvovras, tt TOAY TE awd Tijs Nperepas aditay peAopev Thety, Kal OvK Ey 
TO poly oTpatevadpevot, kat év trois rHde imnxdors Erppaxor HAOere emi 
riva, O0ev padiar ai kopidal ek THs Piiias dv mpocéda, adda €s addorpiav 
naoav a&mraptygovtes, €& js pyvav obd€ Tecodpwy TOY XeLMepLVav ayyeov 
padiov edOeiv. ; 

ovk is inserted before év rots r9de imnxdors in all the MSS. The 
insertion has probably arisen out of a misunderstanding of the 
previous clause and an intrusion of the general meaning of the 
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sentence. The MSS. vary between orparevodpevo (five first-rate 21. 2. 
and three inferior MSS.) and orparevodpevot, dmaprnoavres and drap- 
mnoovres (four first-rate and eight inferior MSS.). We shall do well 

to adopt the same tense in both cases, though either the future or 

the aorist is defensible; the latter as being the historical tense 

after péAAouery mrciv, though the future would be more idiomatic. 

See also note on English text. If however we read orparevodpevor, 
draptncarres, the latter may be made to depend on the former, being 
parallel to ovk ev r@ dpolg. 

Evppaxot WAOere emi twa follows év 7H Spotw xai, and is a variation 
of orparevodpevoe= Eippaxot €AOdvrés, Or Of dre eorparedoacdbe. 

The whole clause may be translated literally, ‘ You are not going 
to make an expedition such as you made among your subjects 
here, when you went as the allies of others to attack some one, in a 
region whence you had only to send and procure from a friendly 
land whatever you wanted.’ 

ex tis piAias, from the adjoining friendly country. E.g. when the 
Athenians were attacking Mitylene they were among allies who 
could effectually aid them, such as the Methymnaeans or Chians. 

€s d\dorpiav Tacay dmraprncortes, ‘depending on an entirely strange 
land.’ nvav x.r.d. Cp. note on v. 20. 2. 


rov S€ Kai attdQev cirov ev 6AKdot, mupodis kal meppvypévas KpiOds, 22. I. 
dyeuy, 

The supplies taken out from Athens are contrasted by 8¢ with 
the supplies which would have to be procured by plunder or other- 
wise in Sicily itself. 

airédev is to be explained as a confusion of two notions, 
aitdber dyew and ayew tov airé& cirov, ‘we must bring with us from 
home,’ and, ‘ we must bring the corn which is at home.’ Cp. infra 
c. 25 fin. ro€érav rav airééev, and Plato, Republic, 567 E, rovs 8é 


avrddey dp’ ovk dv eednocier ; 


ra S€ map’ "Eyeoraiwy, & héyetar éxei eroma, vopicare kat Aéyw dy 99, 2, 
padwora €rowa eiva, 

kai Aéy@ is an ironical repetition of A¢cyerat, ‘ For as to the sup- 
plies which are said to be awaiting us at Egesta, you had better 


-ADaZ 


22. 2: 


23. I. 
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assume that they do indeed await us in word,’ or ‘that they are 
only sazd to be awaiting us.’ | 


jv yap abtor EAOwoper evOevde px avtimadov pdvoy mapackevacdpevot, WAHY 
YE Tpds TS payipoyv adtav Td SmAcTiKdy, GAAd kal dwepBaddovtes rors Tact, 
pods ovras otol re eodueba TOV pév Kpareiv, Ta S€ Kal Scacdoa. 

avroi, ‘if we ourselves, not depending on allies like the Egestaeans.’ 

Are the words aAjv ye... émdurixdy intended to be an assertion 
that the Athenians 1) would, or that they 2)* would not, equal the 


-Syracusans or Sicilians («i Evoréow ai méAes, c. 21 init.) in the 


numbers of their heavy armed? The connection seems to require 
the first, the Greek the second. Nicias has been insisting in 
the previous chapter on the number of hoplites which must be 
brought to Sicily, and then to say casually 2)* that ‘of course we 
cannot hope to rival them in the number of their hoplites’ is in- 
consistent with the preceding tone of thought. On the other hand 
it is hard to see 1) how the words can mean ‘having equipped an 
army of our own, not only equal (although our hoplites will not 
of course be equal in number to their fighting men) but in every 
way superior,’ rapackevacdpevor being repeated before ém\urixév. For 
the opposition thus made between payimdy and démdurikdy is too 
indistinct to be admissible. Nor would there be any point in con- 
trasting the number of the Athenian hoplites with the whole 
fighting population of Sicily. 

It is better to suppose the words, though where they stand they 
may be rhetorically faulty, to be a qualification introduced some- 
what out of place by Nicias, and in harmony with the general spirit 
of his speech. ‘ Except indeed as regards the number of hoplites 
which they can put into the field.’ ‘ For in that respect equality is 
impossible’ is the suppressed premise. While exhorting the Athe- 
nians, he is secretly discouraging them. ‘You must do all you 
can to be a match for your opponents’ is the general drift of the 
previous chapter, and yet he throws in by the way, ‘but in the 
great arm of war you: cannot be a match for them.’ This explana- 
tion is in some degree confirmed by the parallel sentiment uttered. 
from the Syracusan point of view, vi. 37 init. ois y éricrapat ov 


a + 
immous akodovOjcorras . . . oP dmdiras icomhnbes Trois tperépots. 
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3 te eAdxtora TH TUX mapadodvs euavtdv BovAopat éxmdelv, mapackevy b€ 2B. 3. 
amd tay eikérov dopadhs extrcdoat. 

Nicias, who is to afford the greatest example of fortune in his 
own person, is the most anxious to place himself above the chances 
of fortune. But, as in the case of other doomed men, rovvayrioy 
mepiéotn avrg, the greater the precaution, the greater the ruin. 
The irony of Greek tragedy, which is never weary of repeating 
‘that none can escape destiny,’ though not obtruded on the reader, 
is present to the mind of Thucydides. Cp. note on v. 16. 1. 

mapaokeug Sé x.t.4. ‘To go forth in all probability secured against 
danger by the greatness of our armament.’ éxmdedoa is merely 
a variation of éxmAeiv, intended, without difference of meaning, to 
avoid tautology. 


vopifev tovs ’A@nvaiovs TO TANG Tdy mpaypdrov H amotpépew 7, ci 24. I. 
dvaykigoiro otparever Oat, pddiota ovtws dodadas éxmdedoat, 

Either 1) # before dworpépew is out of place and should have 
preceded rods ’A@nvaious, or 2) rods "AOnvaiovs is the object of dmo- 
tpewew and the subject of éxmedoa, notwithstanding dvayxdgorro pre- 
ceding. In either case the slight irregularity is not sufficient to 
justify the omission of 7, which is found in all the MSS. 


6 O€ dkav pév eimev Ore Kal peta trav Evvapydvtav kal jnovyiay paddov 25. 2. 
Bovdevooro, doa pevrot Hon Soxeiy avT@ K.T.A. 

The caution of Nicias still continues, and is graphically described 
by Thucydides. Cp. vii. 48. That the temper of Nicias in the 
conduct of the expedition was well understood by the Athenians at 
the time is shown by the jest in the Birds of Aristophanes, acted in 
the following year: 638,— 

Kat pny pa tov A’ odyt vuorater y° ere 
@pa ’otly nuiv odd pedAovikiay. 

kai pera, ‘consult further with his colleagues,’ or, ‘not only by 

himself, but with his colleagues.’ 


a , 
Tpinpect pev ovK ~dagaor i) ExaTdy mrevoTea civar (abTav S ’APnvaiwv 25. 2. 
éoerOar omdtraywyots doa dv dSoxador, kal GANas ex Tov Evpydyev pera- 


, - 
mepmréas etvar) dmdirais Sé k.7.A, 


25. 2. 


26. 


27. 


27. 


29. 


31. 


2. 


I, 


3° 


I. 
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avrév & *A@yvaiwv k.1.d., ‘and there might be as many troop-ships 
belonging to the Athenians themselves as they thought proper.’ 
That these are included in the hundred triremes mentioned just 
above, and that adas refers to rpmpeor, not to émuraywyovs, is proved 
by c. 31 init., 43 init. rovray “Arrixal pév foav éxardv, dv al pev 
efnxovra taxeia, ai 8 Gat orpariwrides, rd 5é GAAO vavutixdv Xiov Kat 


Tay Gro Evppdyer. 


és Te Niklas wAROos emvyeyevnuevns K.T.A. 


“In respect of the new population which was now grown up.’ 


eiot Se xara Td emty@piov, 7 TeTpdyevos epyacia, moANoL Kal ev idiots 
, Sw “ 
mpoOupots Kal ev iepois. 


Cp. note on English text. 


oi mhetotor (scil. "Eppar) mepexdrnoay ra mpdowra. 

‘All but one,’ according to Andocides, that one being close to 
his father’s house. Andoc. De Myst. (i.) 62, cai dia ratra 6 “Eppns dv 
Opare mavtes, 6 mapa Thy maTp@ay oikiav Thy HueTépay, dv 7 Alynis aveOnkev, 


> , , ~ ¢ ~ lal > Ul 
ov TeEptekdmn, povos Tav “Eppaev tev ’AOnvyow. 


& re Sypos py padaxifnra, Oepamedwv, dre Sv exeivoy ot r *Apyetot 
, 4 ~ ’ , : 
Evverrpdrevoy Kat Tav Mavrwewy tives k.T.A, 


Cp. note on English text. 


mapackev) yap alrn mpwTn exnAevoaca pias médews Suvdper “EAnvixH 
mohuteheordrn Sh Kal edmpereotdty Tav és Eéxetvov Tov xpdvov eyevero. 
Gprua 8 vedv Kat dmAir@v Kai 7 és *Emidavpov pera Tepixh€ovs kal 7 
airy és ToriSaav pera “Ayvwvos ovk eAdocav nv* Tterpakis yap xiAuot 
OmXirat K.T.A. ; 

Either 1) mpry refers to the first Sicilian expedition as distinct 
from the second: or 2)* the form of expression is changed ;— 
not modureheordtn Kal evmpereatatn Tay és éxeivoy Tov xpdvov, but ovrw 
modvuredys Kat evmperns Should have followed. dvvdyer “EAAnvixy is a 
dative of manner to be taken with éxmdetoava. ‘The words puds 
médews recall the conféderacy against Persia, which is not an excep- 
tion to the statement, because the fleet was not supplied by a single 
city. mpérn ékmdevoaca x.r.A. will then mean, ‘such as no single city 
ever before furnished.’  duvder “EAAnuuxp in the same way impliés 
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‘that the writer is speaking only of Greek and not of barbarian 31. 1. 
armaments. 

dpiye dé vedv x.r.A. Compare a similar turn of thought iii. 17 
init. kal kara rév xpdvov Tovrov, ov ai vines Emdeor, ev Tois mAciorat 5} vies 
dw avrois évepyoi Kader eyevdvro, TapamAnoun Sé Kal Et. mAelous 
apxouevov Tod modeuov. thy te yap “Arrikny Kal EVBoav kal Sadapiva 


éxarov épvAaggov k.T.d. 


ec 


otros 5€ 6 atddos as xpdvids Te éodpevos kal KAT dupdtepa, ob dy 81. 3. 
dé, kai vavol kal me(G dua efaptubels, 7d perv vautixdy peyddras Sardvas 
TOY TE Tpinpdpxey Kal THs modews ExrovnOev... 7d SE meCdv Karaddyots TE 
xpnotois exxpibev k.7.d. | 

1) kar’ duddrepa, scil. éodpevos. ‘ But this expedition, being in- 
tended to be long away, and to act both by sea and land wherever 
necessary, was well provided both with sea and land forces,’ etc. 
With the participle, since no finite verb follows, apynéy) may be 
supplied from apyndncay in the preceding clause. Or better 2)* 
efaprubeis may be taken as parallel to xpémos éoduevos, and connected 
with car’ duddrepa. The real predicate will then ‘be found in the 
long clause into which the subject odros 6 orddos is distributed, 


TO pev vautikoy. .. TO dé meCdv K.T.A. 


rod pev Snpociov Spaxpivy ths quépas tH vairn éxdotw d:ddvros, Kal 81, 3. 
vais mapacyxdvros Kevas éEnkovra pev taxelas, Teroapdkovra dé dmAcra- 
yoyovs, kal Swnpectas ravras tas Kpatioras, rav dé tpinpdpxev émupopds 
te mpos TO €kK Snpociov pcb Siddvr@y trois Opavirais tov vavtdy kal 
Tais Smypectats. 

The meaning of émnpecias is uncertain. The context shows that 
it cannot be used in the same sense as three lines previously, 
where it means the entire crew; for here ai irnpeciai are distinguished 
from the highest class of rowers, @pavira. It may be supposed to 
_mean the lower benches of rowers, ‘the crew’ being put for ‘the rest 
of the crew,’ and some distinction between the payment of the 6pavirat | 
and of the rest of the crew being implied. émnpeoia: has also been 
explained, ‘ petty officers,’ as in the English text, or ‘the soldiers’ 
servants,’ cp. of Gepdmovres, vii. 13 med., or the sailors, i.e. those who 
worked the ship, as distinct from the rowers (cp. Graser, De Vet. Re 
Navali, § 49); but there is no authority for any of these meanings. 


31. 3. 


31. 4. 


31. 5. 


31. 6. 


32. I. 


33. 3 
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TO dé mefov Karaddyols Te xpynorois exKpiev K.T.r. 
‘Chosen by the help of good muster-rolls,’ i.e. of muster-rolls 
made up for this service which contained none but good names. 


EvvéByn Sé pds Te ohGs attods Gua epw yeverOa, @ Tis Exagros mpoce- 
TaxOn, kal és Tods GANous”EAAnvas eriderEy padAov anne Ths Ouvdyews 
kat e€ovoias i emt moeious mapacKeuny. 

Thucydides presents the expedition under two aspects, of which 
the connection is not obvious. For the hour it was to the 
Athenians themselves a game, or race, and to the Hellenic world 
a grand spectacle. The more serious purpose was left out of sight, 


Tis pev TOEws Goa Te HON TpOTETETENEKEL Kai d Exovras Tos oTparryous 
améoreAXe K.T.A. 

mpoo- in mpocereredéxer is proleptic, ‘what the city had already 
disbursed added to what she sent in the care of the generals.’ 
There is no need to read mpoererehexes With Poppo. 


Kal 6 otddos ovx Hoooy TOAuns Te OdpBer Kat d\rews apmpsryre mept- 
Bénros eyévero 7} oTpaTLas mpos ods exjecav SmepBody, Kal drt péycoros 
748n Siamdovs dr Tis oikelas Kal emt peyiotn Edmidt Tov pedAdvTwv pds 
Ta bmdpxovta erexerpyOn. : 

kal emt peyiory x.T.A., ‘having the grandest hopes of future success, 
when they contemplated their present power,’ i. e. their hopes were 
based on the actual resources which were before their eyes. 

Thucydides is not reflecting, as Arnold supposes, upon the 
smallness of the actual power of the Athenians compared with the 
magnificence of the prospect; this would be inconsistent with 
otpatias tmepBodg: but on the adequacy, or more than adequacy, of 
the means to the end, and on the greatness of both. 


> s “~ ‘ > s a 8 c > 
éxm@pagt xpvoois te Kal dpyupois ot Te émPdtar Kat ol GpxovTes 


omévoovtes. 
Not as in the English text, ‘ both offices and men,’ but ‘ both 
the officers and the marines,’ i. e. ‘ all who were not rowing,’ 


pare dd Tov STapxovtwy dro Tpdr@ Kadota duuveicGe aitous. 
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dnd tav brapxévror, either 1) after dpare, ‘keeping in view the facts 33. 3. 
of the case;’ or 2)* after ér@ rpdéme, ‘in what way with your existing 
means you will best defend yourself against them.’ 


ob mwepi TH EuKeAia mpdrepor Eorar 6 dydv i) TOO exeivous TeporwOfvar 34. 4. 
roy “Idnov. . 
od mept rT Suxehig, either 1) in the neighbourhood of Sicily ; or 
2)* for, or about Sicily. This latter meaning is uncommon with 
the dative in prose; but cp. Plato, Prot. 313 E, dpa, & paxapre, pi 
TeEpt Tots pirtdtous KuBevys Te Kal Kwduvevns : Antiph. De Caed. Herod. 
(v.) 6, dvayxn dé xudvvedovra mept atta Kai mov te kal e€apapreiv, 


Tov mepatwOjva is gen, after 6 aya. 


ei & ad tO taxvvavrovvte aOpowrépw kovpicavres mpooBddouey, et pev 34, 5, 
Kaas XpyoawTo, emoined dy Kexpynkdow’ eb S€ ph SoKoly, Core Kal 
broxephoa nuiv és Tapayra, 

et d€ py Soxoin is in form opposed to « pev xomas xpnoawro, 
but in meaning to émOoive® &. ‘If they have to use their oars, 
they will be tired out, and we can attack them ; or if we think better 
not,’ either because they have a fair wind, or because they have 
any other advantage, ‘we may retreat to Tarentum.’ 


ot 8€ per’ OAlyov épodioy as emi vavpaxia mepawOévtes amopoicy dy 84. 5. 
Kara x@pia épnua, kal i) pévovres mroAtopkoivro ay, 7) Tetpmpevor mapamAeiv 
Thy Te GAAny mapackeuny dmoNXimovev “Ey, Kal TA TOY TOAcCwY ovK dv BEBaa 
éxovtes, ei trrodetowro, abupoier. 

The two alternatives suggested by Hermocrates are a) the fighting 
part of the Athenian fleet, if they wait for the rest, will be blockaded 
in some desolate place ; or 4) if they sail on they will have left their 
supplies behind them, and having no cities on which they can 
rely will be driven to despair. The sanguine orator does not 
stop to discuss how or where the Athenian fleet is to be blockaded 
by any force which the Sicilians could bring against it. 


> n~ ~ ~ , 
aor’ eyaye TOUT®@ TO Aoylou@ jyovpar amoxAnopevovs adrovs ovd B84. 6. - 
°. “~ o 
dy amapa dé Kepxipas, ddN’ i) SvaBouNeucapévous Kal karacKorais xpw- 


o = y “~ -~ a 
pévous, Grogol 7 ecpev Kai ev & xopie, tLaobjvar dv rh Spa és xemava. 


34. 6. 


34. 7. 


34. 8. 


34. 9. 
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The historical aorist d:aBovdevoapevovs, expressing a series of 
actions as taking place together, and without reference to time, is 
combined with the present ypopévous, expressing continuous action. 


trav & avOporev mpds Ta heydpeva kal ai yvGpat iorayra, Kai Tovs 
mpoemtxetpovvtas, 7 Tols ye emxecpovar mpodndAovvras, Sri dyuvvodvrat, paddov 
nepoBnvrat, ivoxwduvous iyovpevor. 

mpos- Ta heydpeva x,7.A. Cp. i. 140 init. mpds ras Evpdopads Kat ras 
yvopas Tperopevovs. 

icoxwdivovs, 1)* ‘remembering that the enemy are in no greater 
danger than they,’ i.e. that they are both in equal danger. Or 2) 
‘equal to the danger,’ icos being used as in other compounds of 


tgos, iodbeos, iaoxerAns K.T.A. 


emépxovra. yap piv @s otk dpuvovpévois, Stxaiws Kareyvokdres, Ore 
avrovs ov pera Aakedaipoviov épOcipomev’ ei 8 orev Tapa yvopnv 
ToApnoavras, TH GdoxnT@ paddov dv xatamdayeiev if) TH awd Tod GAnOods 
Suvdpec. 

mapa yropny. Either 1)* ‘ contrary to our better judgment ;’ cp. 
the description of the Athenians, i. 70. init. ad@is 8 of pév kat mapa 
divapw Todpyrai Kai Tapa yvepnv xwduvevrai: or 2) ‘contrary to 
their expectation,’ the words being resumed in 76 ddoxyre. 

It may be urged against 1)* that the expression is calculated — 
rather to alarm than to encourage the Syracusans. But it may be 
replied that Thucydides does not always maintain such dramatic 
proprieties. Cp. i. 120 fin. when the Corinthians, who are en- 
couraging the Spartans to fight vigorously, nevertheless describe 
in lively colours the uncertainty of war. Against 2) it may be 
argued that r@ ddoxyr@ becomes a feeble repetition of mapa yrapnv. 
But the connection with the preceding words is better maintained. 
‘They rightly judged us to be cowards, but, if contrary to their 
judgment, they now find us brave, the unexpected discovery will 
terrify them more than our real strength. For kareyywxéres cp. 
note on viii. 8. 4. 


me(OeoGe ody pddiora pev Tata Todpyoartes, ef S€ py, 6 Te TaxLoTA 


TdAAa és Tov méAepoy EToULdLev, kal TapacTHvat mavri Td ev KaTadpovetv 
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ros emidvras évy tav épyov th adky Seixvvcda, Ts 8 HSy, Tas pera 84. g. 
é8ov mapackevas avpadeotdras vopicavras, ds emi Kwdivou mpdocew, 
Xpnoe@rarov av EvpBnva. 

The construction is varied, both roAunoavres and érouud¢ew follow- 
ing weiOerOe: meiecGe ravra todpnoavtes, weiOerbe Eroiudgew. 

mapaothvat mavri is governed by some general notion implied in 
melOer0e which may be expressed by supplying éore. There is no 
need to suppose that the infin. is here used for the imper. 

ro 8 #5n «.t.A., 7d 5€ Opposes the present preparation to the future 
action, rd pév, ‘hereafter in the moment of action will be the time 
for contempt, for the present the best thing that we can do is to 
make careful preparation.’ 1d & #5n is adverbial. mpdocew is to 
be taken absolutely, not as governing wapackevds. ‘The construc- 
tion is rd & 78n, xpnoyeraroy dy EvpBnva ei as emi Kiwwdivouv mpdacoire, 
vopicavres Tas pera PdBov mapackevas dopadreordras etva. Or 7d 8° Hdy 


may be taken with mpdocew, answering to rd pev xarappoveiv. 


ol yap Sedudtes idia re BovAovrae tiv moAW és ExmAnkw Kabiorava., dws 3B. 2. 
T@ kod PdBw 16 ahetepov emndvydfovrac. 

oi ydp, cp. note on iv. 33. 2. 

7d oérepov, not Séos, understood from r@ cows Gd8o, but, more 
generally, the ‘state of their own minds ;’ or, ‘what they know only 
too well.’ 


ois y' émtotapar ov’ immous akohovOncovras, ov8 airdébev mopicbyoo- 37, I. 
pevous, et ey OAlyous Tivds mapa Eyeotalav, ov émdiras icvomAnbeis trois 
iyperepois et vedv ye edOdvras, (méya yap TO kai abrais rais vaval Kovpais 
Togovrov mov Sedpo KopicOjva,) THY Te GAAnY TapackKeuny, Sony Sei eri 
mod roonvde TopioOivar, ovK ddtynv obcav. 

ov édiyny odcay is best taken 1)* as the predicate of the clause 
Thy GdAnv wapackevny Sony Sei wopiaOjvar, and as governed by éxicrayar, 
péeya yap... kopuoOjva being a parenthesis. 

Poppo 2) connects the words ry re GAAny . .. od« dAlyny odcay with 
péya yap 76 Kopi Ojvat, putting a full stop after edédvras, and a comma 
after deny Sei. ‘It is hard to accomplish so long a voyage even 
with ships only, and no troops or lading; and not less difficult 
to provide all the supplies required against so vast a city, which. 


37. I. 


37. 2. 
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cannot be inconsiderable.’ But according to this interpretation, a) 
the second clause, tyv re... odcav, weakens the first, rd kal adrais 
...kopwcOjva, And 6) the precision and length of the clause ray re 
aAnv mapackevnv .. . ovcay Shows that these words describe a case 
which is real, and not merely hypothetical. 

Or 3) tiv re GAnv mapackevny (=odre rv GAAqv rapackevynv) may be 
taken with xopso@ycopevny understood from xomoOjvau, and yet re- 
garded as parallel with o¥@ immovs—ot@ émXiras. 


@ore, TApG ToooUTOy yryvdoKw, pddis av por Soxovow, ei mow érépay 
TogavTny, Goat Svpdxovoai ciow, Gorey Exovres, Kat Spopoy oiknoavtes 
Tov méEpov mo.owwTo, ovK av mavtdrace SiapOapHvat, Hrov ye dy ev TATH 
mohepia Xikedia, (Evoryoerat yap’) otpatomddw re cx vedy pubvte 
kal €k OKnVLoLwY Kal dvayKaias TapacKeuns ovK ent TOAD bd TaY HyETEpwr 
imméov e€vdvtes. 

mapa Togovroy yryyeoxw, 1)* ‘to such a length do I carry my 
opinion.’ Tapa TOTOUTOY=€s ToToOUTOY, cp. maparrav, and note on iii. 
49. 4. 

Or 2) ‘by so much do I decide’ (otherwise), i. e. ‘so far do I 
differ from my opponent’s view.’ Cp. expressions like mapa modd 
way, ‘to win by much.’ 

otparorédm may be explained as the dative of cause or reason, 
‘by reason of their having a camp,’ or, as the dative of circum- 
stance, ‘when they have a camp. The orator is enumerating in 
various constructions, év mdon modepia Suxedia, orputoméde x.t.d., the 
causes or circumstances which would lead to the destruction of the 
Athenians ; ‘they will be in a country of enemies united against 
them ; their camp will be hastily pitched by men just landed ; they 
will have only small huts and meagre supplies; they will be almost 
imprisoned by our cavalry.’ 

ex oxnvidioy Kal dvaykaias mapackevys, 1) may be connected with 
eéudvres, or 2)* may be parallel to év mdoy modepia Sixehia ... orparo- 
néd, describing a third feature in the situation of the Athenians; 
ovk ent word... e&dvres will then be a further explanation of the 
words ek oxnndiov x.7.r., ‘from which they will not be able to 
go far, 

dvaykaias mapackevgs, 1) may be governed by ex, or 2) may be 
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regarded as a genitive absolute (scil. ovens), partly supported by ek. 
Cp. iii. 82. 1, and note, rodepoupever S¢, cal Euppaxias dua éxarépors. 

Compare the facts (particularly in vii. 4 fin. 13) which Thucy- 
dides in the person of the orator is anticipating. 


kat ravra dpoiws Kal Kata To pépy Kal Evpravta ev Snpoxparia 
ivopoupetv. . 

Either 1) these classes in a democracy have in their several 
places and all together (i. e. in their assembly) a fair share of power. 
Or better 2)* xara r& pépn may be regarded merely as a pleonasm, 
‘each and all” Cp. note on i. 36. 3. 


GAN Et. Kal viv—O ravrev a€vveroraror, ef pr pavOdvete Kaka omev- 
Sovres, 7) Gpaldotatol care Sv eyo oida ‘EAnvar, i) ddicdrarot, ei eiddres 
ToApare—GAN fror pabdvtes ye, 7) perayvdvres, TO THs médAews Evprace 
kowdy auvgeTe, yynodpevor ToOTO pv dy Kal icov Kai wdéov of dyabol ipav 
TEP TO THS TOAES mriO0s peracxeiy. 

GAN €re x... There is no variation in the MSS. The text 
is probably genuine. The construction changes as the writer 
proceeds. ‘There should be no full stop after roAyare. The words 
aX’ ért kai viv were intended to be followed more closely by 
the imperative avfere. But Thucydides has gone off upon the word 
aguverorarot, . 

The clause «i pr pavOdvere xaxa omeidovres may be connected 
either 1)* with dvverdraro, of 2) with dyabéoraroi gore which 
follows. 

a\N’ #row is a resumption of the first dAAd, as duabéoraro, sug- 
gested by pavOdvere, is Of d&vvermrarox. The idea is further de- 
veloped in paédvres. As pddorvres answers to duabéorato: SO pera- 
yvovres to adicoraror. 

rovro pev KT.A. SCil. Td THs méAEwS KoLVSY governed by oxeiv con- 
tained in peracyeiv. 


aith 8 eh’ abitis oxorotca rovs tre Adyous ad’ inary ds Epya Suva- 
pEvous Kpivel K.T.A, 

‘She will consider the matter independently,’ i.e. without your 
assistance, ‘and judge the words which proceed from you as 


37. 2. 


39. 1. 


AO. I. 


AO. 2. 


40. 2. 


41, 3. 


44, I. 


47. 2. 


49. 2. 
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equivalent to deeds,’ dvvapyévous, either ‘having the effect of,’ or 
‘to be reckoned as, deeds.’ 


kat iv dpa pndev denon, ovdepia BAGBn Tov TE Td Kowdv.xocpnOnvat Kat 
immo Kat Smdois kal Tois GdAors ois 6 modepos ayddderat (rHv F empéedevay 
kat e&éraow airav jpeis eLouer), al rav mpos Tas modes StaTopmar K.T.A. 

The Syracusan general, like military commanders in all ages 
and countries, sees no harm in increasing the army. 

TOU re k.rA. to be joined with rév Siaropmdy. Both are governed 
by BAdBy. If the connection is thought harsh, we must read ye 
instead of ré, placing a full stop after dydd\erar. 


mhoia dé éxardv & €& dvdynns peta tay OAkddav Evvedet K.T.A. 


e£ avaykns, pressed into the service, opposed to éxovovor, infra. 


kat mpés Te Tovs “Pyyivous Adyous émoinoavto akwivres Xadkidéas dvras 
XadrkWevow ovot Acovrivors Bonbeiv. of Sé ovdé peP Erépav ehacav 
€veo Oat K.T.A. : 

Either 1) ré is simply ‘ too,’ see note on i. 9.3; or 2) as Classen 
supposes, it joins Adyous émomoayvto with the previous verbs xare- 
oxevacavro and yavxacay, as cai (=‘also’) connects the Rhegians 
with the inhabitants of other places to whom the Athenians had 
applied. Or 3) the construction is interrupted by the interposition 
of the clause of 8¢ o¥dé «.7.X. and ré is resumed in the next sentence, | 
oi d€ mpos Ta ev TH SiKehia mpdypata eoKdrovv=kal mpds, OF mpéds Te, TA 


év Th SiKeAia x.7.A. 


kal TH TWOdEL, Sanxavadvras Ta oikeia, py Kevdvvevery. 

Ti mode is to be taken with kvdvvevew, not with Samavay, as in ii. 
65 med. 79 mwddrer kwdvvevovras: vi. 9 fin. rois érotwous Kwduvevew: 
‘not waste their resources, and run a risk which would imperil the 
state.’ 1d oixeia, their own resources, as opposed to those of their 
Sicilian allies. 


7) yap mpatov mav orpdrevpa Sewédrarop civa’ fv dé xpovion mp. és 

“~ al A ~ - 

dw edOciv, TH yveOpn avabapoodvrus dvOpwrovs kal TH oper katappoveiv 
padAov, aidvidioe dé hv mpoomécwow, ews ere mepidecis mpood€exovrat, 


paduor’ ay ois mepryevécOa Kai Kata mavra dv aitods éexpoBjoa, TH 
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re Wet, TAEtTTOL yap av viv aviva, kal Th mpoadoxia Sv meicovra, 49. 2- 
pdduora § dy ro adrixa kwdvv@ ths pdyns. 

77 owes, dative of circumstance; ‘after a delay men recover courage 
in their minds, and when the enemy is present to their eyes,’ lit. 
with their sight of him, ‘they rather despise than fear him.’  kara- 
povetv paddov is Opposed to dewdraroy in the previous sentence, and 
Th Over to TH youn, ‘when they actually see him.’ 

opas mepryeveoba, The reflexive is used, because Lamachus is 
referring to his own army, and the accusative odds because the 
reflexive pronoun includes others besides the speaker. ogeis would 
have been equally correct, and to this construction the writer reverts 
in mAcioro below. 

Cp. iii. 111 med. vouicas xarampodisocba odas: iv. 36 init. émedy) 
dé dmépavrov iY, mpoce\Oav 6 tav Meoonviwy orpatnyds KiXéwu cai An- 


poobever Gras ey woveiv ohas. 


cixds 8 elvar kat ev Tots aypois modNovs G&rodnpOAvar eo. ait £0. 3, 
drokeapOnva is the reading of several good MSS. The sense 
rather favours dwoAnpOjva. 


vavotabpor Sé eravaxepnoavtas kai epoppiobévtas Méyapa &pn xpnva 49. 4- 
woveto Oat, 

See note on English text. 

If 1)* we adopt the conjecture of Schaefer, époppiodévras, ‘ cast- 
ing anchor, the fleet, according to the proposal of Lamachus, 
must be supposed to return to Megara after the army has esta- 
blished itself at Syracuse. Cp. the vavoraOyorv of the Athenians at 
Malea during the blockade of Mitylene (note on iii. 4. 5). 

If 2) eoppndevras be retained, émavaywpyoavras must imply simply 
‘making Megara a base of operations,’ without any idea of ‘ re- 
treating.’ We may translate, ‘ withdrawing to a safe position, and 
then attacking Syracuse.’ But it must be admitted that epoppacda, 
in the sense of ‘attack,’ does not occur elsewhere in Attic prose. 


moder pev dy ov Sé€Eac0a, dyopay S cw mapéegew. 50. 1. 
The form of the two clauses slightly varies: ‘They cannot 
receive them into the city, but they will provide a market out- 
side.’ 


50. 4. 


52. I. 


54, 3. 


54. 4. 
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Tous ody dvras €v Svpakovoats Acovtivay as mapa idovs Kat evepyéras 
’"AOnvaious adeas amvevat. ) 

’A@nvaiovs, Which is found in one bad MS. (Dan.), all the rest 
reading ’A@nvaiwy, must here be adopted. 


etonyyeAXero Oe avtois &k Te Kapapivns, as, «i €Oorev, mpoo-xwpoiev ap, 
\ co s a , 
Kal OTL Supaxdovot mAnpodor vavtixdr. 


€k Te Kapapimns corresponds to kat dre Svpaxdoror. The first mes- 


sage only came from Camarina. : 
émBovrever cvOds Os amd THs Srapyovons déudcews xarddvow TH 
Tupavvid., 


os ard ths tmapxotons d&imoews, he was a péoos modirns, and took 
such measures as a citizen in his station could; that is to say, 
he conspired with a few friends to assassinate the tyrant, in- 
stead of raising a party against him, as the Alcmaeonidae might 
have done. . 


, r 
kat €v TovT@ 6 “Immapxos ws avlis metpacas ovdey paddov Emeibe Tov 


“Appddioy, Biaroy peév oddéy €Bodidero Spar, év Tom SE Tir Gavel as ov dia 


.Tovto O17 mapackevdfero mporndakiay airév, ovde yap Thy GAAnv apxiv 


exaxOns iv €s Tods TOAXOUS, GAN averupOdvas KateoTHeaTo’ Kal éemerndevoav 
ext TAetorov 67 TUpavyvor obTOL GpeETiv Kal Evvecww, kal “A@nvatous eikoo- 
THY pOvovy Tpaccdpevor TOY yryvopevwy rHv Te wOAW aiTay Kaos dtexdo- 
pnoav Kar Tods Tohgpous Sr€epoy kal és Ta iepa Cbvov. 

ev tore tun aavei x7.A., ‘to strike a blow at Harmodius some- 
where where he could not be found out, as though the insult which 
he meditated had some other motive than the real one. The 
reading of the MSS., though the expression is somewhat singular, 
is far better than the emendation é tpém@ ru davei, which is feeble, 
and in which the preposition (though it is sometimes found with 
tpém@) is superfluous. 

ovdé yap thy adAnv dpxnv «7A. Although Hipparchus was not 
tyrant at the time, Thucydides himself attributes some kind of apy 
to him, and hence he might seem, if he were not the author of the. 
opposite view, to have fallen into the popular error. rvpavvor obra 
below is said generally, and probably includes Pisistratus as well 
as the rest of the family. On the other hand, we are told that 


Ce 
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Pisistratus levied a tax of ten, and not like his sons of five, 54. 4. 
per cent., and therefore ripavyos odroe must mean Hippias and 
Hipparchus. But see Grote, part II. chap. xxx. ‘For the state- 
ment of Boeckh, Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, that Pisistratus 
had levied a tithe or tax of 10 per cent., and that his sons reduced 
it to the half, I find no sufficient warrant; certainly the spurious 
letter of Pisistratus to Solon in Diogenes Laertius, i. 53, ought not 
to be considered as proving anything.’ See Meursius, Pisistr. 6, 7, 9. 

The statement that Hippias and not Hipparchus was the tyrant 
and the elder son may well be believed on the testimony of 
Thucydides, who had made special inquiry into the facts at a 
time when these were still capable of being verified by tradition. 
His account is confirmed by Herodotus, v. 55. The only im- 
portant witness on the other side is the author of the Hipparchus, 
attributed to Plato, in which Hipparchus is called the eldest son of 
Pisistratus, 228 B. The dialogue is probably not more than a 
generation after the age of Plato, because included in the Alex- 
andrian catalogue of his works. The testimony of Aelian (circ. 
150 a.p.), who follows the Hipparchus, is not worth considering. 

Tupavyot ovrot x.t.A. Poppo inserts the article before ripavva, 
but this is not necessary if ripavyoe be taken as the predicate, 
‘these men, for tyrants,’ etc. dpernv, cp. note on viii. 68. 1. 

Tos modéeuous dieeporv, ‘they carried their wars through,’ or 
‘brought them to a successful-issue:’ cp. rdv mpds IeXorovynaious 
modepov mpobvpas Stoicew, Vill. 75 med. ; ‘ persevere in the war.’ 


ra S€ G\Xa adTh 7 mwddts Tois mply KEetpevots Vopots expITO. 54, 6. 
airy implies that the city still retained a kind of independence, 
‘the city itself,’ as opposed to the tyrants. 


kat TO pev &v TH ayopG mpocorxodonnoas vorepov 6 Sijpos *AOnvaiwy 54. 7. 
peitov pikos, ToO Bwpod Apdvoe tovnlypappa* rod b€ év TvOiov ete Kat 
viv djAdv eotw dpvdpois ypdppace éyov rade" 

Myjpa 68 fs dpxns Mewciorparos ‘Inmiov vids 
Onxev ’AmddAX@vos IvOiov €v repever. 

tov B@pov, may be taken either 1)* with rovmiypapypa; or 2) with 
pnKos. 

‘VOL. IL. Bb 


54. 4, 


55. 2. 


55. 3. 
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éru kat viv. ‘ Lt zs equally legible to this day, the marble on which 
it was inscribed having been accidentally discovered in a courtyard 
near the Ilissos, by M. Kumanudes, in 1877.’ Newton, Essays on 
Art and Archaeology, p. 192. See also Kirchhoff, C. I. A. vol. iv. 
(Supplement), no. 373 c. 

The marble slab is broken into two pieces, the half word and 
word -TPATOS HIIIIIO, being lost by the fracture. Beneath the 
inscription is a leaf moulding. Thucydides tells us that in his 
time the letters were already ‘indistinct,’ duvdpd. Yet there is no 
indistinctness in their present state, and they still retain their old 
Athenian character. We may conjecture, either that they were 
plastered over after the fall of the Pisistratidae, and that the plaster 
gradually wore off: or that at an early date, but after the age of 
Thucydides, they were washed or restored without losing their 
antique form. 


eixos yap hv Tov mpeoBUTaTov mpGToy yhpat. Kal ev TH ad’TH oTHAy 
mp&ros yéypanrar peta Toy matépa, obde ToUTO dmeoiKdTws Sid Td TpEC- 
Bevew te dr adtod Kai Tupavvedoan. 

The logical order is inverted, What Thucydides means to say 
is, ‘Hippias married first, and his name was placed first on the 
:nscription : both circumstances afford a strong presumption that 
he was the eldest son.’ Instead of this he says, ‘Hippias natu- 
rally married first, etc., because he was the eldest son.’ 

€v tT avi oTHAn. See note on English text. 


GAda kat dia 7d mpdrepov Evvybes Tois pev modiras PoBepdy, és dé Tovs émt- 
Kovpous axpiBés, TOAAG TO mrepidvte tov dodadods karexpdryce, Kal OVX ws 
adehpds vewrepos dv nrdépycer, év & ob mpdtepov EuvexGs Gurdyjer TH ApX7. 

The two xai’s are really connected, though the connection is 
somewhat obscure: not only was Hippias more than secured by the 
terror which he had inspired in the citizens, and the habits of obe- 
dience in which he had trained his mercenaries, but being an ex- 
perienced ruler, and not a mere younger brother, he knew how to act. 

év @... cpAnkes tH dpxj. 1)* ‘He was in no perplexity, as 
a younger brother would have been who had not before been 
constantly in the habit of command.’ ¢v ¢ nearly=és, ‘in that he 
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had not,’ =‘ who had not.’ ov and not py is here required by 55. 3. 
the sense, not indefinite, ‘supposing him not to have,’ but direct, 
‘who had not, or ‘not having, been familiar with power,’ ‘ quippe 
qui in imperio non constanter versatus esset.’ Or 2) supplying dy, 
and making Hippias, not the hypothetical ‘younger brother,’ the 
nominative to @pAne, ‘in which case he would not have been 
familiar, etc. Cp. viii. 86 med. apynpévary yap rav év tH Zdu@ ’AOn- 
vaiav mreiv eri aopas adrots, €v @ cafécrara "Iaviavy Kat ‘ENAnorovToy 
evOds elyov of modepor, K@AvTIs yeveoOat. 

ov Evvexds’ opsAnxet, either 1)* ‘had not constantly been used to 
command,’ or 2) ina more precise sense, ‘had not been uninter- 
ruptedly used to command,’ i. e. ‘had suddenly succeeded to it.’ 


kat edcc dpkac pev autos, Evverrapvvew Se evOds ta mpds tors Sopv- 56, 2. 
édpous, éxetvous. 
—avrovs, ‘themselves,’ scil. Harmodius and Aristogiton.  ékeivous, 
scil. rots EvverOnoopévovs TO Epye. 
kal mepiervxov TO ‘Immdpy@ Tapd Td Aewkdprov Kahoupevov. Nias 2 3. 
Between epi and mapd the reading is doubtful. One good 
MS. (H.) reads mepi, which is illustrated by the parallel place 
in i, 20 med. ro ‘Immdpy@ mepirvydvres mept Td Aewkdpioy Kadovpevoy, 
But mapa may be sufficiently explained by the common confusion 
of rest and motion. Cp. note on viii. 108. 2: Xen. Anab. iii. 4. 9, 
mapa tavrny thy médw jv mvpauts kin: Andoc. De Myst. (i.) 38, 
éeret S¢ mapa Td mpomvAaoy Td Atovdcou jv, and § 62, roy “Eppa tov mapa 


7 DopBavreiov, and 6 mapa thy marp@av oikiar. 


kal Vorepov Anbeis ob padiws SreTéOy. 57. 4. 
Either 1) ‘was not easily disposed of; or better 2)* ‘was 
tortured.’ 


ddyhos TH Oper TAagdpevos mpds THY Evppopar. 58. I. 
‘Making up his countenance when he heard of the calamity, so 
as to reveal nothing.’ 17 dyer may be taken either 1) with ddndes, 
or 2) with mAacdyevos, 1) ‘Making up his countenance so as to 
reveal nothing in his countenance,’ (mAacdpevos, scil. airnv), or 2) 
‘making himself up in his countenance.’ 
Bb 2 


59. 3. 


60. I. 


60. 2. 


60. 3. 
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kal avtns ona ev Aapiydk@ €otl eniypayya €xov Tobe. 
Attributed by Aristotle (Rhet. i. 9. 31), who quotes the third 
line, to Simonides. 


kat mdvra avrois eddker emt Evv@pocia ddvyapyix} Kal TupavyiKh me- 
mpaxOat, 
Cp. Aristoph. Wasps (acted in 422, seven years earlier), 488— 
ws dravO nyiv tupayvis éote Kal Evywpdrat, 
a “ a > “- , nn 
iy Te peiCov Hv T EaTToy mpaypyd Tis KaTNyopH, 
ol a 8 > Ey cd > Qh , oe ee 
fs €y® ovK Hkovea Tovvoy’ ovdé mevtnkovtT érav" 
viv d€ TOAA@ Tov rapixous eativ awwrépa. 
G\Aa Kab? Tpyepav eredidocay paddov és Td dypidtepdv re Kul mAcious 


ert EuhhapBavew. 
EvAAapBdvey, as well as dypi@repov, is to be taken with és rd. 


héywr S€ recov airdy, ds Xph, et ph kat S€dpaxev, airdv re dderav 
Towodpevov coca Kat Ty moAw THs Tapovons browias radoat. 

os xpn follows Aéyav, not éreoev; ‘the argument by which he 
persuaded him was, that he ought, etc.’ : 

ei yu) kai is taken as a transposition of e xai wy. It is better to 
say that «af emphasizes dédpakev, ‘if he had not really,’ or ‘ actually, 
done it,’ 

adevay momodpevov, cp. iv. 51, momodueve miores, * having obtained 
pledges.’ 


There can be no doubt that the person who is said by Thucy- 
dides to have informed against himself and others in the matter 
of the Hermae was Andocides, whose Oration ‘ Concerning the 
Mysteries,’ as it is called, has been preserved to us. This Oration 
was delivered in the year 399, sixteen years after the events to which 
it refers, and had been preceded by another, still extant, under the 
title ‘Concerning his own return from exile,’ in which eleven years 
previously the author had defended himself against similar charges of 
impiety. In the affair of the mysteries he protests his innocence 
(De Myst. 10; 29 foll.): in respect to the Hermae he acknowledges 
that he was cognizant of the mad freak, but says that he had no 
part in it, having been ill at the time ; and in proof of his asser- 
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tion he declares that the image nearest to the house of his father 
was the only one that remained uninjured (De Myst. 60-64). 

Who was the author of the two outrages was a question not 
cleared up in the age of Thucydides (c. 60 med., fin.), nor likely 
to be cleared up by us. Some ascribed the mutilation of the 
Hermae to Megarian and Corinthian agents, who wanted to stop 
the expedition (Plut. Alcib. xviii.) ‘The ingenuity of some modern 
historians has led them to imagine that, not only was the story 
devised, but the crime actually perpetrated, by the enemies of 
Alcibiades. Of such far-fetched fancies Thucydides knows no- 
thing. On the other hand, he expressly says that the profanation 
was supposed to be part of an oligarchical conspiracy. But how- 
ever natural it may have been that the Athenians, in their sus- 
ceptible state of mind, should have suspected tyranny everywhere, 
it is not easy for us to understand why a conspiracy against the 
State should have been commenced by a profane act, such as 
the mutilation of the Hermae, or the celebration of the mysteries 
in private houses. The most probable explanation is also the 
simplest, viz. that Alcibiades or some of his companions, on more 
than one occasion, never thinking of the consequences, were guilty 
of a profane and drunken frolic (cp. Plat. Symp. 212) and that their 
conduct was interpreted by malice into ‘a conspiracy against the 
State.’ Such, according to Plutarch (l.c.), was the view taken at the 
time by some who appear to have-been of the wiser sort at Athens: 
€déxOn ev ovdv, Gre KopivOsor did tovs Supaxociovs aroikovs dvtas, ws 
emirxerews Eaouerns mpos Tav ol@vay i) perayv@oews Tov Toh€uov, TadTa 
Spdveav, ov py ymrerd ye Tv ToANGY OVO ovdTos 6 Adyos OVP 6 Tov 
onpetov Sewov eivar pndev olopévwr, GAN ola didrei Pépew axpatos akoddo- 
Tov véeoy eis UBpw ex radias tropepopevav. dpy7 8 aya kai PdBo rd 
yeyovds AapBdvovres as admd ovvwpocias emi mpdypacr peyddos TeToApn- 
péevov arava eEnragov timdvoiay mikpds 4 Te BovdAn cuvmodtea repli TovT@Y 
kal 6 Sipos [os] ev ddtyas Huépais moAAdKis.— That this extraordinary 
outrage was the result of aristocratic insolence, and therefore likely 
to be the more odious to the people, may very well be believed. 

The graphic picture of the misery and despair of the prisoners in 
Andocides, De Myst. 48 foll., agrees with the more unimpassioned 
narrative of Thucydides. They also agree in their description of 
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the salutary effect which the confession had in calming the excite- 
ment of the city, De Red. 8, De Myst. 36, 66, 68. But the in- 
former is said by Thucydides to have confessed his guilt, whereas 
Andocides maintains his own innocence. His speeches undoubtedly ~ 
show that his conduct, both at the time and afterwards, incurred great 
obloquy: and hence we are led to suspect the truth of his account. 
In De Myst. 52, 53, 67, 68, he protests that no one was put to 
death upon his information; Thucydides implies the opposite. 
And it is not impossible that he may have admitted in 415 what he 
denied in 399. As Professor Jebb remarks (Attic Orators, vol. i. ¢. 
iv. vi.), Andocides almost pleads guilty in the first speech (De Red. 
§ 7), at any rate he admits a degree of indiscretion. At a later 
period he is making the best defence of himself which he can, at a 
time when the circumstances were no longer fresh in the memory 
of Athens, and his former confessions were forgotten. Once he had 
asked to be forgiven a little harm which he had done to the city for 
the sake of a greater good (De Red. 8, 25); now the offence is put 
out of sight, and he has become the benefactor of his country (De 
Myst. 56, 59).—The statement that Andocides accused himself is 
confirmed, if it be a confirmation, by Plutarch, Alc. xxi. and the 
oration of the Pseudo-Lysias, c. Andoc. § 52. For some minor 
differences from Thucydides see Professor Jebb, Attic Orators, 
vol. i. p. 121 foll. | 

There is also a slight discrepancy between Andocides and 
Plutarch. According to his own account, Andocides was induced 
to confess by his cousin Charmides (§ 48 foll.): according to 
Plutarch (Alc. xxi.), by another fellow-prisoner named Timaeus. 

Andocides did not himself inform against Alcibiades. But the 
_ supposed success which had attended the efforts of the Demos to 
discover the authors of the mutilation of the Hermae delated by 
Andocides, seems to have.encouraged the enemies of Alcibiades 
to proceed against him for profanation of the mysteries. 

A curious and perplexing light is thrown on this period of 
Greek history by the fact, which we learn from Andocides, that 
Peisander was the chief agitator in the whole business (Andocides, 
De Myst. § 36), Leicavdpos kai Xapucdis, dvres pev tov (yryrav, So- 


kK ovr s 5) a ~ , > , a 3 “ 3n a c ” Y 
0 €s ev EKELV@ ™T@ XPIVe@ €VYOVOTATOL ELVAL T® H®, € eyov @S €l7) TA 
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épya Ta yeyernuéva ovk OAlywv dvdpGv GAN emi tH tov Sywov Karadvoet. 
Cp. also Isocrates, De Bigis (xvi.) 4, dravres yap toaow 6t dia rovs 
airods avdpas i} te Snpoxparia kateAvbn xaxeivos (scil, Alcibiades) ék ris 
médews e&€recev, We are also informed by Plutarch that Thessalus 
the son of Cimon was the accuser of Alcibiades (Alc. xix, xxii). 
On this occasion the leaders of the oligarchical party seem to have 
combined with demagogues like Androcles (Thuc. viii. 65 med.). 
Cp. the words of Alcibiades at Sparta (vi. 89 fin.), dAdo & joav Ka 
én tev mada Kal viv, of emt Ta movnpdrepa e€iyov Tov ByAov* olmep Kal 
éue efnkacav. We cannot be surprised that Thucydides in his 
impersonal manner should have omitted the names of Peisander 
and Thessalus, as he has also omitted that of Andocides. Nor is 
there anything amazing in the fact that an oligarchical faction 
should use the democracy for its own ends (cp. viii. 48 fin. roptoras 
évras Kal éonyntas Tov Kaxay TO Sypw e& dv Ta Theiw adrovs apedcicbat.) 
But the strangeness is that Peisander, the chief mover in the Athe- 
nian ‘ Popish Plot,’ should within four years be himself the first to 
promote the return of Alcibiades to Athens, or that Alcibiades 
should have been willing to combine with him. Political enmities 
in Greece were short-lived; but such a reconciliation (transient as 
‘it proved, viii. 56 fin., 63 fin.) seems hardly within the limits of 
human nature. 7 


BeBaorepay yap ait@ owrnpiav civar 6potoynoavts per adeias, 7) dpvy- BO. 3. 
Oévre Bid. Sixyns edOeiv, : 
The construction is varied. The infinitive d:a Sicns édGeciv, not 
' the participle dpynéévri, corresponds to the participle dpodoynoavrs. 
We should have expected either éyodoyjoa, or dpynOévre kat did 
Sikns éhOdvr. Cp. ii. 89 init. od 8? GdAo re Oapootow 7 bia rHy ev TO 
me(@ Eurretpiay Ta mrelw KatopOodivres, where karopbovivres, not Sia tH 


€umecpiav, Corresponds in sense to 8’ ado tT. 


kai ered) TO Tov “Epuav @ovro capes ~Exew, workv Oy paddov Kar 61. 1. 
Ta puotixd, dv énalris jy, peta Tod abtod Adyou Kal Tis fuvwpootas 
emt r@ Onp@ am éxeivou éddxer mpaxOjvat. 

Evvepocias, 1) is governed by déyov, and the second kai repeats 
the first kai. ‘When they believed themselves to |have discovered 


Gl. Zz; 


6l. 5. 
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the offenders in the affair of the Hermae, much more did the 
profanation of the mysteries also seem to be his act, with the 
same explanation, that this also’ (that is, like the affair of the 
Hermae) ‘was a conspiracy against the people;’ ris Evrwpooias 
referring to the words in c. 60 init. kai wavra avrois eddxer emi Evve- 
pooia OdvyapxiKn Kal TupavmiKH mempayOat, 

This is less harsh than 2) supposing évv@poctas as well as Adyou 
to be governed by pera, for the two ideas are too disparate. 


eipnto S€ mpoeireiv at’r@ dmokoynoopér@ dkodovbeiv, EvAdapBdvew Se pn, 
Oepamredovtes Té Te mpds TOds ev TH XtikENia oTpaTLdTas Te oderTepovs Kal 
moAepious pt) OopuBeiv, kat odx HKuTTa TOvs Mavtivéas Kal Apyelovs Bovddpevor 

ol 9 2 , , “a Lal , 

mapapeivat, di’ exeivov vopifovres mevaOnvar opas Evorparevery. 

Geparevovres is used as though eipyxecay, not eipyro, had preceded. 

76 is to be taken with mpos rovs orpariwwras, and not with OopuBeir, 
‘with regard to their soldiers in Sicily.’ jp OopuBeiv, scil. avrovs, 
‘not to create an agitation, whether among their own soldiers, or 
among their enemies.’ 

meccOnva opas Evotparevev. opas has been suspected by many 


editors. But1) it may be put, as in Herodotus, for avrovs, a usage 


61. 6. 7. 


62. 4. 


of which some vestiges occur in Thucydides; cp. note on vy. 49. 1. 
Or possibly 2) opas may bear its usual reflexive sense, because 
the Athenian magistrates, who are the subject of the sentence, may 
be regarded as identifying with themselves the Mantineans and 
Argives who have just been described as orparimras oqerépovs. 


érevd) €yevovto év Ooupiors. emepatwbn és Ilehomdvyqoov ek THS Oouptas. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Govpsor, modus “Iradias...éyerat kai Covpia, Kat 
Oovpiov ... Td €Ovixdy Gpuovipws Sovpror kal Covprakol. ev Govpiois may 


refer either to the town or to the people. 


Niklas 5¢ edOds e& ‘Yuxdpwv ent “Eyéorns tapamdetous, Kai raAda 
xpnuaticas Kat NaBev tddavra tpidkovra Tapiy és TO oTpdTeupa’ Kal 
TévSpdrroda drédocav, Kal eyévovro &€ airay eixoot Kai éxarov Tddavra. 

The sentence Niklas... orpdrevpa is really out of place, and may 
be regarded as a note added by way of explanation. After the fall 
of Hyccara the infantry returned through the Sicel country to 
Catana, and the ships went round the island southwards with the 
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slaves. Meanwhile Nicias had gone from Hyccara to Egesta 62. 4. 
(which was near, although not on, the sea) with a portion of the 
fleet. Whether he returned to Catana by land or by sea is un- 
certain; probably the latter, as he would naturally return in the 
ships with which he had sailed to Egesta. mapqv és 7d otpdrevpa, 
‘rejoined the army at Catana.’ 

There is a difficulty in the word dmré8ocav, which 1) is probably 
corrupt, but 2) if genuine, must be taken in the same sense as 
the middle awédovro. The explanation of Arnold, 3) ‘ they produced 
their slaves for the public benefit,’ gives too much meaning to 
the word. Nor is the translation of Grote, 4) ‘gave them back 
(after they had been ransomed) to their Sicanian friends,’ as he 
thinks, by a private contract, more tenable. If they were ransomed 
immediately after their capture they could not be described as 
avdparoda. ‘That arédocay does not mean ‘ransomed’ is also proved 
by vii. 13 fin. efol & of Kai, adrol eumopevdpevor, dvdpdmoda “Ykkapukd 
dvrepBiBaoa imép opav meicavres tos tpinpdpxovs tiv axkpiBerav Tov 
vauTixov adypnyrat. : 

és Tovs Ta Stxehov Evupayxous mepiemAevaay, i. e. Sailed round to the 
points on the coast which were nearest to the Sicel settlements. 
There is no force in the objection made to the word mepiémdevoar, 
that the Sicels dwelt inland, and therefore no necessity for altering 
mepiermevoay into mepiemeurrov with Classen. 


Kal reid) méovres TH TE EmreKELWA THs TiKedias Todd amd chav édai- B38. 2. 
vovro, kat mpos tHv “YPXav €hOdvres Kai metpdcavres ovy etdov Bia, ére 
mov Kateppdovynaay. 

té before éméxewa is slightly out of place, and should have fol- 
lowed méorres. ‘And now, when they had not only sailed to the 
extremity of Sicily, and seemed far away from them, but had 
failed to take Hybla,’ etc. ra éméxewa is either accusative after 
mhéovres, Or an adverb like ra wodda, ra éxei x.r.A. Cp. iv. 23 fin. rijs 
dé vuxros Kat Gracat repi@ppyovv, mANV TA TPds TO TEAGYOs : V. 59 med. 
€k péev yap Tod mediov of Aaxedatpdmiot eipyov tis médews... Kabdmrepbev 
d€ Kopivéror .. . 75 8€ mpds Newéas Bovwroi. 

It is not certain whether wodd dx ofév is to be taken with mé- 
ovtres Or With epaivovro, The latter construction, which gives a 


63. 2. 


64. I. 


64. 3. 
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better sense, is justified by vi. 68 med. wodd amd ris terépas adrav 


> 
€wval, 


eiddres ovx dy dpotws Sumbévres [kal] ci ex ray veGv mpos mapecKevac- 
pevovs €xBiBdLorev, Kata yay idvres yuoobeinoay. 
kai, though found in all the MSS., is omitted by Poppo. But 
it is not wholly indefensible if «at «i, instead of being connected 
with duoiws, be taken as coordinate with # following;=«i 7 é« rav 
veav exBiBdCouev, 7) Kata yhv idvtes yrooOeinoay. For exS8iBdfouv see 


on v. 98. 


€deye S€ rovs "AOnvaiovs atdiferOa amd Tov drd@v ev TH wOdeEL, Kal ei 
BovXovrat éxeivor mavdnpel ev Huepa pyth dua em emt TO oTpdteupa edOeciv, 
avrol pév arokAnoew tods mapa oior Kal Tas vais eumproew, exeivous dé 
padios 75 otpdteupa mpooBaddrras TH oTOUpwpatL aipnoew. 

There are some considerable differences of reading, a) atrovs, 
which has the better MS. authority, for rovs; 4) for 76 cravpopare 
the Laurentian and a few less important MSS. read 76 otparedpart. 
If this be accepted, 16 orpdrevpa before mpocBaddvras must be 
omitted, or altered into 1d cravpwpa. 

Besides the uncertainty in the reading, there is a seeming if not 
a real inaccuracy in the description. If the Athenians all slept 
within the walls of Catana (€Aeye d¢ rods ’AOnvaious aidiferOar amd tay 
émAwy ev tH moder) how could there be any army (orpdrevya) in the 
entrenched camp (cravpwpa) which the Syracusans were advised to 
attack? Whether we read adro’s or rovs the clause édeye S€ Tovs 
*AOnvaious x.T.A. iS inconsistent with rd orpdrevpa «.7.X., the former 
implying that the main body of the Athenians, the latter that only 
a part of them, were in the town. And further, the reading 
avrovs is inconsistent with 7d orpdrevpa «.7.X., and the reading rovs 
with éreye dé x.7.A, 

Probably the statement that the Athenians slept within the walls 
is not to be taken literally of all of them. Part took up their 
quarters in the city, and these were to be shut up by the Catanae- 
ans, part remained in the camp, and these the Syracusans would get 
into their hands by taking the palisade. But orpdrevya can hardly 
be used to describe first the Athenian army generally and then the 
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smaller division who remained to guard the camp. It seems better 64. 3. 
to omit 7d orpdrevpa in the second place, supplying ré oravpepa with 
aipnoew. 1d orpdrevpa, Occurring only once, will naturally describe 

the whole Athenian army, whether in the city or in the camp. We 

may either read avrovs, or take rods mapa opiot to mean ‘the Athe- 

nians who were in the city,’ but not with any opposition to 
Athenians outside. 


elvae S€ taira trois £vvSpdcovras moddovs Karavaiwy, kai Hrodobar 64. 3. 
78n, ap’ Sv adros jew. of 8€ orparnyol rev Supaxovioy pera tov Kai és 65. 1. 
7a GAXa Oapoeiv kai civar év Siavoig Kai dvev rovrwr iévar TapeckevdoOar 
emt Karayny «.T.d. 

mapecxevaoda. seems to be a repetition of frouudoat, As the 
Catanaeans were prepared to receive them, so the Syracusans were 
already eager to have everything ready for the expedition. The 
perfect may be translated as a present, ‘to have got all things 
ready’=‘ to have all things in readiness.’ For a similar pleonastic 
description of a fact by the indirect antecedents of it cp. iv. 9 fin. 
emoracacba adrovs jyeito TpoupyoeoOan. 

But the sense is not very good, and it has been suggested 
that mapecxevdoda is a gloss on jroudoba, which has found its way 
into the text. 


kai avrot (#5n yap Kai rav Evupdyov Ledwodyrioe kal Grow tives BH. 1. 
mapjoav) mpoetroy mavOnuel maow e&évar Svpakociors. 

ydp expresses the reason why at this particular moment the 
Syracusans wanted to go and attack Catana, viz. because their 
forces were now collected. 


e&€Bawoyv és TO Kata TO "OAvpreior, 65. 3. 
I. e. at the point of the great harbour just opposite or in a line 
with the temple of Zeus Olympius on the south bank of the river 
Anapus. Cp. vi. 97 init. cydvres kara rov Agovra Kadovpevor. 


pakpas ovons tis 6d00 avrois. 66. I. 
The distance from Catana to Syracuse by sea is about thirty 
miles, by land much longer. 


66. I. 


66. I. 


66. 1. 


67. 3. 


68. 3. 
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Hxior ay adtovs Kai €v TO Epy@ Kal mpd adrov Aumyceww. 

évy with the future infinitive occurs in four other passages of 
Thucydides, ii. 80 fin., v. 82 fin., viii. 25 fin., 71. init. It is 
therefore unnecessary to alter the reading here. : 


Th pev-yap Terxia Te kal olkiat eipyov Kai Sévdpa Kai ripvyn, mapa Oe. 
TO Kpnpvol. | 

The Athenians occupied part of a line of low heights reaching 
from the promontory north of the bay of Dascon (now Punta 
Caderini) to the temple of Zeus Olympius. They were thus pro- 
tected on the right by the cliffs which formed the north-west face 
of the heights, and on the left by the marsh Cyane, and by houses, 
perhaps those in the neighbourhood of the temple (cp. 9 & ra 
"Odvpmucio modixyn, vii. 4 fin.), which was not yet guarded by the 
enemy. The erection of a fort upon the shore of Dascon was 
intended to protect them against an attack, whether by land or 
sea, upon their right flank. 


mapa te Tas vais oTavpopa emngav, kai éml TO Adokwv epupa... 
@pOwcay k.T.r, 

Adcxey, either 1)* a bay inside the Great Harbour, cp. Diod. 
Sic. xii. 13, 6 yap Edpupédov ... ameknhOn mpos tov KéArov tov Ado- 
Kova pev KaAdovpevoy, td dé tov Supakocioy kareyouevov: XIV. 72, Td 
mpos T@ Adoxwu xwpiov: or 2) a place on the shore of the bay, 
cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Adoxwv, ScxeAias xwpiov' Bikiotos extn SiKedikar, 


eis Tov T1Anppipiov Kal Adoxeva. 


peAdovar b€ trois "A@nvaiois mporépors emtyerpnoew 6 Nikias Katé te 
€Ovy emumapiov exacra kai Edpmrac. rodde mapexedevero. 

Eipract is used as if eOveow éxdorors had preceded instead of 
kara €Ovn émimapiov Exacta, ‘passing along one nation after another, 
and to all, he spoke as follows.’ 


mapagrnte O€ Tut Kat TdO€, TOAY TE amd Tis jpeTepas avray eivat kal mpos” 
yn ovdema pirla, Horiva pry adtol paxdpevar krncecde. 
A topic of encouragement found in Homer, Il. xv. 735 foll.— 
He Twas hapev eivat dooontnpas ériccw 


- , 
Hé Te Tetxos pevov, 6 K avdpacr Aovyoy apvvat ; 
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ov pev Te oxeddy eott més TrUpyols apapvia, 68. 3. 
7 amapvvaiperO’ érepadxca dijpov €xovres* 

> 2 \ , , , Ad 

GAN’ év yap Tpoav medio mia Owpnktdor, 

movT@ KekAipevot, éxas fpueOa marpidos ains* 


T@ ev xEpat pdws, ov pedtxin modéporo. 


of pev yap, Ore wept marpides éorat 6 aya, éya bé, dre ovK ev Tatpid., 68. 3. 
ef Fs Kpartetv Set H put padlws drroxwpety. 

There is a slight irregularity in e€ fs, the definite antecedent é 
ov marpid: having to be supplied from the indefinite ov« év marpidu. 
Cp. iv. 126 init. of ye pmdé dard wodtrer@v Tovodtwy kere, ev als od 


ToAAol dAiywv apxovow, adda metdvav paddAov eAdocous. 


of S€ Svpaxdowoe dmpooddéxnror pev ev TE KOLPO ToiT@ foav ws Sy 69. I. 
paxovpevot, kai Tives adrois eyyvs Tis méAEws ovons Kal dteAndUOecay. 

‘ The Syracusans did not expect at that moment that they would 
have to fight immediately.’ In the next clause émedn\vOecay is the 
reading of a great majority of MSS., but dmeAnAvdecav is required by 
the context. 


Suws Se od« dy oidpevoe oiat tos “AOnvaiovs mporépous émedOeiv, cai BY. I. 
du rdxous dvayxaCdpevor Guovacbat, dvadaBdvres Ta Gra evOds dvremyecay, 

Spws refers both to what precedes and to what follows. ‘But never- 
theless, i, e. notwithstanding their want of skill (and) although they 
did not think that the Athenians would be the attacking party,’etc. 


enecra S€ év mapepyp Kai et re GAAo Evyxaragrpeyapevois paov avrois 69, 3. 
StrakovceTat. 

No certain parallel is found for traxotcera in the passive sense, 
which the meaning of the passage requires here. But the alteration. 
of tmaxotcerat into braxovoovra (Evyxaracrpeyduevoe being read with 
one good MS. Pal.) is too great a departure from the text. And 
there is no reason why émaxovooua should not, like other future 
middles, orepyoeo Oa, iii. 2 fin., BAdyovra, vi. 64 med., adixnoeoOa, vi. 
87 med., be used passively, merely because it is the substitute in 
common use for the future active. 


Tovs dé dvOecraras Todd peifw exmdrnéw pi) vikwpevous mapéexew, 70, 1. 
See note on English text. 


710.‘ 


70. 4. 


71. 2. 


72. 3. 
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TapeppyyvuTo on Kai Td GAo orpdrevpa Tov Tupaxogiav. 
See note on v. 73. 1. 


of dé Supaxdoror dbporrbevres €s tHv “EXwpivyy dddv kal os ex Tov map- 
dvrav Evytagdpevar, és te Td "OAvpmeiov Opws opav adray TrapeTrepypav 
vdakny, Seioavtes K.T.d. 

Notwithstanding their defeat and confusion, they did not neglect 
to protect the Olympieum. | 


XElov Te yap fv, Kal Tov Tédepoy adrdbey mroveic Oar ova éddker Suvardv— 

etvat, mp dy inméas re petanéuipoow ex tov "AOnvav kal éx tay airdbev 
, b] ¢ , Ei 4 “~ \ oo , 

Euppdyev dyeipwow, ... Ta Te Adda, kal oirov Kal Gov Séor, mapackev- 
dowyrat, ws €s To €ap emtxetpnoorres Tals Svpaxoveats. 

kai before gitov answers, not to ré before adda, which connects 
the whole clause with the preceding part of the sentence, but to 
cai before dcwy Séor. 


THY pev yap yvapnv adirav ovy’ noonoOa, thy dé dragiay Brayra. od 
pévrot tooovrov ye AewPOjvat, Soov eixds civat, GAAWS TE Tois mpwrors TaV 
‘EdAnver éuretpia, Budtas as eimeiv Xerpotéxvats, dvTaywvicapevous. 

The MSS. all read yxeporéyvas, with three exceptions. In one 
good MS. (Aug.) an ¢ is written over xe:poréyvas, in another (Cl) 
xetporéxvas is corrected into xeporéxvas, and in one of less authority, 
(m, Bekker’s G.) xetporéyvas is inserted in the margin. 

t) Classen, who defends xecporeyvas, says that yeepor¢éyns in good 
authors means an ordinary working man in contrast to one who 
pursues some higher occupation, as in English we might oppose 
a mere handicraftsman or operative to a soldier. According to 
this rendering the Syracusans are described as common workmen 
(xesporéxvas) without military training (idéras), opposed to the 
Athenians, who are the first soldiers in Hellas. 

But the word xeiporéyms is thus taken quite literally and without 
regard to the context, whereas the juxtaposition of id:#rns rather 
suggests 2)* the common opposition between unskilled persons 
and those trained in particular arts (id@rae and rexvira), The 
word is applied to a skilled physician in Hippocrates, De Vet. Med. 
i. 10 (7), 6 Kadetpevos inrpds kal dpodoynpeves xeiporéxyns, and to a 
skilled soldier in Dion Cassius, who may perhaps be imitating this 
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passage, 50. 16, cai mavros eidous payns ent rocodrov xeiporéxvar eoré 72, 3. 
dare kai kal’ éavrods exacror poSepol trois dvrumddois evar. 

GAs re, which is equivalent in sense to dddas re xai, introduces 
a new consideration. The participle dvrayancayévous agrees with 
the subject of AcPOjva, and ré really connects the clause with the 
preceding ryv dé dragiav BXdya, from which, in order to supply a 
grammatical construction, a suppressed clause such as draia Bdag- 
Oévras must be understood with AePOjvat, ‘considering that they 
not only were injured by their want of discipline but had to fight 
against the best soldiers in Hellas.’ Or the clause to be supplied 
may be more general, cp. Hermann, ad Viger. p. 779, who explains 
the phrase, ‘per se—quod non additum cogitatione suppletur— 
alioque modo.’ Cp. Isocr. Panegyr. (iv.) 73, Soxei 8€ pou kal epi 
ray mpds rods BapBapovs TH wdAeL Trempaypevwv mpoonkew cimeiv, ENws T 
eed) Kal Tov Adyov KaTeoTnTduNY Tepl THS Hyepovias THs én’ exeivous. 

Although the general sense of dAAws re and @AXas re kai is the 
same, it should be observed that the reference in d\Aas is different. 
@\d\os tre xai=‘ both for other reasons and because,’ etc. dddos 
re==‘(for various reasons) and in another way, namely, because,’ 
etc. 


dvdpelas pev odiow tmapxovons, evtagias Se es ra epya mpooyevouerns 72. 4. 
eridacew yap aupdrepa auTa. 

‘For both these things would improve,’ not ‘of themselves’ 
(Classen), an explanation which introduces a needless subtlety, 
and is inconsistent with the position of aird. ard, as elsewhere, 
(cp. mpoopacOa abra, c. 78 fin. below)=raira. 


: Tovs TE OTpaTHyovs Kal dAtyous Kal avToKparopas xpavar éheoOa, kai 72. 5. 
épdaat avrois TO SpKtov 7 phy edoew apyew orn dy ériotevra. 

7d Spxov, not ‘the usual oath,’ which would be at variance with 
the context; for Hermocrates is. -evidently proposing something 
new. ‘The article is seoiseikae ey the words which immediately — 
follow ; 76 épxtov=‘ this oath, namely, that the Syracusans would 
suffer them to command according to the best of their judgment.’ 


jpepas S€ peivavtes rept tpeis kai déxa of AOnvaior, ws éxetmafovTo kul ra 74, 2. 


74, 2. 


76. 


76. I. 


76. 3. 


76. 3. 
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émurndeva ovk etxov Kal mpodx@per ovdév, dmeOdrres és Ndfov kal oTatpwua 
Tept TO oTpardmedoy Toingdpevot adtod diexeiuacor. 

és Ndgov kai OpGxas oravpwpa (Or oravpeyara) is found in nearly 
every MS. Opakas may be a corruption of xdpaxas, and this again 
a gloss On cravpwya or oravpopara. Classen, following the in- 
genious suggestion of Pluygers, Mnemos. xi. p. 92, regards Opaxas 
as a corruption of dépia cai (OPIAKAI, OPAIKAC), which may have 
been the reading of the Scholiast. Hesychius explains dpioy, 
reixicpa, ppaypdv: also dpa, ra vewpta. But both the word and the 
explanation are too uncertain to justify the conjecture. 


With this speech of Hermocrates at Camarina should be com- 
pared his former speech at Gela in the year 424, especially iv. 60, 
61 with vi. 77, 78. 


Ov THY mapovoay Sivamy Tay ’AOnvaiwy, & Kapapwaio, wy adtiy Kata- 
mAraynre Seloavtes emperBevodpueba, GAdd pGdXov Tovs peddorTas an’ ad’rav 
Adyous, mpiy tt Kal Hua dkodoa, ph Suds Telowow. Kovor yap ¢s THY 
SiKeAiav mpopacer pev 7 muvOaverOe, Siavoia S€ iv wavres brovoodpev. 

yap is explanatory of Seicavres pt tyas meiowow. ‘ For whatever 
they may say, the truth is.’ 


n Oe itn ide Pe ee od tra evOdd a rad 
Ty € QuTY) t ea €KELVA TE €o XOV Kat TA E€VUGOE VuV TELPWVYTAL, 


‘On the same principle,’ cp, note on iii. 62. 2. 


fryepdves yap yevduevor éxdvray trav te "lover cat doo. amd ohdv joay 
Etippaxor os ent rod Mydouv tipwpia, ToUs pev Aev@oorpariay, Tos dé én” 
GAAjAovs oTpareverv, Tos & ws Exdorois Twa eixov airiay ed’mperh émevey- 
kdvTes, KaTeoTpEeyavro. 

ard copay. Either 1)* ‘any who were descended from them and 
became their allies,’ for there were such besides the Ionians, cp. i. 
12 fin. "lavas pev ’AOnvaior kat vyoiwray tots roddovs @xicay. Or 2) 
‘any others who of their own free choice were their allies.’ dzé 
apov is then merely a variation of ékévrer. 

The accusatives rovs pev . .. tos d€ are governed by kare- 
otpépavro. In rois 8¢ which follows, the construction is changed 
from the accusative to the dative by attraction with ékdoros... 


> 
ETEVEYKOVTES. 
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_ To 1) it may be objected that, a great part of the allies not 76, 3. 
being descended from the Athenians, the description is more or 
less inaccurate. This however is not a serious objection. Hermo- 
crates is the speaker, and the words are intended to put strongly 
the guilt of the Athenians. He means to imply that those whom 
they enslaved were their own descendants. 2) again may seem to 
require the more usual éavrév or ofay airav. Cp. however i. 25 
med. €A@dvres S€ of "Emiddpriot és thy KépivOov xara TO payreiov mapéedocay 
THY amroukiay, Tév TE olKLoTHY dmodeKvoYTes GOV ek KopivOov dvra K.T.r.t 
ii. 65 fin. cat od mpdrepov evedocay f) adroit ev adic Kata ras idias dia- 
bopas mepumeadytes eopdAnoar: Vii. 5 init. trois Alas xpwpevos ods oi 
’"AOnvaios mporapeBddovro odiow: viii. 10 med. ras yap tév Xiwy éwra 
vais ev TH apOue peta opdv Exovres od moras évduiCov: vill. 105 med. 
apw of IeXomovvioio...ApEavro pepe. ti oh@v draxrérepor yeverOar: 
cp. the ordinary use of the pronoun in the words which immediately 
follow,—yvdrres S€ of wept rév OpacvBovdroy, ras emt odtor vats €1e- 


xovoas ... evObs juivavyro x.t.A. (See Kriiger, note on ii. 65. 9.) 


7) pevopev Ews ay ExacToL kara médets AnPbaper, ciddres, Ore tavry pdvov 77. 2. 
GAwToi éopev, Kal Spevres advtovs emt TobTo Td eElSos Tperopevous, GaTE 
Tovs pév Adyors Hay Sticrdvar, Tos Se Evypdyov edmidt exmodepodv mpos 
adAjAous, Tois dé ds éExdorois Te mpoanves Aéyovtes SUvavTaL KaKOUpYEtr. ‘ 
rovro TO eidos, ‘this manner of action,’ cp. note on ili. 62. 2. 
kakoupyeiv stands in a double construction, with dvvavrac and with 
éore. Most editors supply Aéyew, not Kkaxovpyeiv, with divavrar, but 
in that case we should not have expected Aéyovres to come between 
as and dvvavra, ‘The order would have been, rots 5¢ as éxdoros te 
mpoonves Svvavrat héyovres kaxoupyeiv, aS in 76. 3, Tois © as éxdoros 
... emeveykdvres: See above. éxdoros as well as rois is put in the 
dative after A¢yorres, not in the accusative after xaxoupyety. For the 
change rods pév, tovs dé, Trois dé, cp. preceding note. 


evOupnOnra od mepi ths euis paddXov, év tow dé Kal rhs éavrod Gua ev TH 78. 1. 
Eu) paxovpevos, trocoitm dé Kal dopadéorepov, bo@ od mpodiepOappevov 
€nov, €xav d€ Evppayov ep¢, Kal oUK Epynpov, dywretra” rdév Te *AOnvaiov 
pA) Ti Tod Supaxociov %yxOpav Koddcacba, ri 8 eu mpopdoe Thy éxetvou 
didtav ody focoy BeBardcacba Bovrecrba. ; 

VOL. II. cc 


78. I. 


78. 2. 


78. ai 
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otk émpov is the reading of all the MSS., &pnyes being asaed 
inserted by another hand in three. 

1)* We may substitute ¢pyyos, with Bekker. 

Or 2) &pyyov may refer to the allies of Syracuse (vi. 67 med.). 
But the new thought, ‘ but will have me for his ally, and an ally 
not destitute of friends,’ could not well be thus incidentally intro- 
duced. 

Or 3) &pnuov may be referred to gywy dé Evppayoy épé, ‘he will 
have me for his friend, and I shall not be left destitute :’—or, ‘I 
shall be his ally, as he will be mine,’ that is, ‘we shall form a 
mutual alliance.’ The obscure play of words is in the manner of 
Thucydides. os 

Or 4) with épnpov may be supplied dyéva from dywvicacba, épnuos 
being used as in epyyn (dikn, etc.), though in a different sense. 

Thy exeivov diriay, lit. ‘is quite as desirous of making sure of his 
friendship’—of course in the bad sense of making the Camarinaean 
his subject. We may translate, ‘what he really wants is to make 
rather too fast a friend of him,’ or ‘establish a fmendship with 
him from which he will never free himself,’ or ‘make a friend and 
something more of him,’ But it is difficult to reproduce the half- 
expressed irony of the passage. 


ovk avOpwrivns Suvapews Boudnow eAmi€er. 
The word fovAyow is emphatic, ‘he hopes for what he wishes, 
and his wish is not to be accomplished by the power of man.’ 


kal pddiora eixds iv tpas, & Kapapwaior, dudpous dvtas Kal ta Sevrepa 
xiwOuvevoovtas mpoopacba aita kal ju) padakas, orep viv, Evppaxeiv, 
abrovs S€ mpos Nuads paddov idvras, Gaep, «i és Thy Kapapwaiay mp@rov 
adixovro of ’AO@nvaict, Seduevor av émexadetoGe, taita ex tov duoiov Kai 
viv Tapakeevopevous, STrws pydev evduicoper, paiverbar, 

Grep Sedpevor dv enexadeiobe, radta mapakedevopevous aiverOa x.7.X., 
‘as you would have been entreating us, so you should now be 
exhorting us, not to give way. ‘There is a slight flaw in the double 
reference of the words: éras pndev evdooopev, which apply better to 
the actual than to the supposed case. They are suitable. in the 
mouth of a Camarinaean, encouraging Syracuse by the offer of help, 
when Syracuse has been attacked first; but not equally appropriate 
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when a Camarinaean is asking help from Syracuse because Camarina 78, 4. 
has been attacked first. 


kal Sewdv ef exeivor pev Td Epyov TOO Kadod SiKxaidpartos tromrevortes 79. 2. 
Gddyws coppovotow, ipeis 8 edddyw mpopdcer rors pev Piet wodepious 
Bovrkcobe agereiv, rods b€ Ere paddov ice Evyyeveis pera trav €xbicTwv 
StapGeipar, 

7O épyov k.7.A., ‘suspecting that there is no real ground for the 
fair-seeming plea,’ or, in other words, that the appeal to the tie 
of kindred is all a pretence. : | 

ipeis edAdy@ mpopdce: has been explained, 1) ‘ you urging a spe- 
cious pretext,’ i.e. that of your previous alliance with the Athenians. 

But the context seems to require 2)* that etAdye should. corres- 
pond in meaning to ddc¢yas. ‘ Whereas the Rhegians act prudently 
(in rejecting the Athenians and Leontines) without being able to 
give a reason for it, you, who have a reason to give for doing the 
same, make friends of your natural enemies, and enemies of those 
who by a nearer tie of nature are your kindred.’ “etAdy@ mpodpdces is 
loosely connected with the verb, being a dative not of manner but 
of circumstance. Not, ‘ you taking advantage of a plausible ex- 
cuse for accepting the Athenians,’ but, ‘ you having a good reason 
for doing otherwise.’ It might appear unreasonable that the 
Rhegians, who were Ionians, should refuse to join the Athenians ; 
but there was every reason why the Camarinaeans, who were 
Dorians, should not join them. 


@ote -ovk aOpdous ye dyras eikds dOupeiv, i€vac S€ es rv Evppayiav SO, ft. 
mpoOupdrepor, 

With ov« cixds dOupeitvy must be supplied in sense jyas, with iéva, 
tpas (Classen). 

iévat es tHv Evppaxiav. ‘The Camarinaeans were already allies of 
the Syracusans, and had sent a few men to their aid (c. 67 fin.), 
but they did not enter heartily into the alliance, and were disposed 
to wait upon fortune. ievas és riv Evppaxiay must therefore mean 
‘enter into the alliance,’ in the sense, not of joining a new alliance, 
but of taking a more energetic part in an old one. Cp. pu) padakés, 
dorep vor, Evppaxeiv, c. 78 fin. téva is dependent upon eixés, detached 

cece 
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80. 1. from ovx dOpdovs ye dvras eikés. mpoOvpdrepov may be taken either 
1) as a resolved comparative, cp. note on ii. 40. 1, ‘there is no 
reason why you should despair, but there is a reason why instead 
of despairing you should enter into the alliance heartily,’ (in which 
case the clause=pa)dov dé tévar és thy Evpyaytay mpobipas) ; or 2) 
‘you should enter into it more heartily than you do.’ In either 
case the general sense is the same. 


80. 2. ov yap py icov, Gomep TO Sixaropari eorw. 
‘For this course (rd pnderépois Bonbeiv) is not impartial in fact, as 
it is in the statement of right,’ i.e. in the abstract. 


80.5. okomeire ovv kai aipeiabe 7Sn ) Thy adrixa akwdvves Sovdciav, } Kv 
mepryevopevor pel nuav rovade te py alcxypas Seomdras aPelv, Kal rH 
mpos nuas €xOpay py av Bpayxeiav yevouerny Svauyeiv. 

ay, in kav before mepryevdpuevor, is to be taken with deomdras AaBeiv, 
duapvyeiv, not ‘subjection,’ ‘escape, but ‘the chance’ or ‘danger 
of subjection,’ ‘the hope of escape.’ 


82. 2. 1d pev ody péyoroy papriptoy aitos elmev, Ort of "Iaves det more mOhEpLOL 
Tois Awptedoiv eiow. exer S€ Kal oUTws” jpucis yap “Iwves dvres MeNo- 
tovyyctos Awpietor Kal mrcioow odor Kal mapoikodow eoxeypaueba Ste 
tpér@ HkoTa abtay STaKoucdpe0a. 

exer S€ kal ovrws is not ‘ put for cat eye 8€ ovrws,’ but kai emphasizes 
ovrws. ‘And it is even’ or ‘exactly so.’ 
avray is the genitive after imaxovodueba, and is the resumption of 
“TeXomovnatos, which is a dative of relation, and not governed by 
traxovodueba. ‘For we Ionians, having regard to the Peloponne- 
sians who are Dorians, and more numerous than we,’ etc. 


82. 3. adrol d€ rav bird Baordei mpdrepoy dvray fyepdves KATAOTAYTES OLKOU MEY, 
vonicavtes ixor dv tad Ledorovynciots obras etvar, Svvapiy Exovres 7 
Gpuvovpeba, kai, és TO axpiBes eimeiv, ObdE Gdixws KaTacTpEepdpevor Tovs 
Te ”"lwvas kai vnowwras ods Evyyeveis acl dvras judas Svpakdaror dSedov- 
Aaobat. 

avrot dé «.7.d. ‘Being once established as chiefs of the king’s 
former subjects, remain in that position: oikoduey is a more 
concrete ¢opér. 
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kal... ovde adixs karaorpeydpevor is connected with vopicavres x.7.r., 82. 3. 
to which dvvayw eyovres is subordinate, being the explanation of 
ovras. ovdé qualifies 1)* ddikws xaraorpeydyevor, ‘and, to speak 
plainly, neither was there any injustice in their subjugation,’ or 2) 
ddikws only, ‘and, on the strictest principles, their subjugation was 
no more unjust than it was inexpedient.’ 


kal ovk éréAunoav amootdrres Ta oikeia POcipa, Somep Hucis éxdumdvres BQ. 4. 
thy modu, Soudetavy dé adroi re éBovAovro Kal jpiv 15 abtd emeveyeiv. 
av Sv agit te dvtes dua apyopev, Sti Te vavTixdv mAciordv re Kat 83. I. 
mpobvpiav ampopdciotoy maperxspeba és tovs "EAnvas, kat Sidte kat TO 
Mndo étoipws toto Spavtes otro. nuas ¢Bdramrov, Gpa Se ris mpos 
Ilehorownatous ioxvos dpeydopevot. | 

7d avd, scil, Sovdeiav. Cp. note on iii. 47. 5. 

dua S€ answers to Gui re dvres, and kat didre to re Te. 

rodro may refer either 1)* to dovdciav above, roiro Spavres=Sov- 
Aevovres, Or 2) tO Some general idea to be gathered from - the 
words immediately preceding, mpoOvpiay dmpopdoiorov mapecydpeba, 
‘doing the like for the Persian, i.e. serving the interests of the 
Persian as we served the interests of the Hellenes. =‘ 

kai after dors may be taken either 1) with the whole clause, 
which it contrasts with the preceding clause, ‘because we were 
fighting in the cause of liberty, whereas they, being the willing 


slaves of the Persian, were doing us a mischief, or 2) with 76 Myde, ° 


‘of the very Persian with whom we were fighting our battles.’ 

kal ov kadAveTroupeba, ws 7 roy BdpBapov pdvos Kabeddvtes cixdras 83, 2, 
aipxopey K.T.A, ; 

ov kadAterrovpeOa, which is the true reading, and is found in some 
MSS., has been corrupted in the majority, including the best, into 
ovK GdXo, OF ovk Gq, érdpeBa. 


‘Kal viv ths juerépas aodadeias Evexa kat evOdde mapdryres dp@pev kai 88. 2. 
tpl Tata Evudéeporra. 

Reading 1) radra, ‘ the purpose for which we come,’ understood 
from ¢vOdde mapdvres, or 2) ravrd, ‘that the same things are expedient 
for us both” Cp. i. 124 init. ciwep BeBadrarov 76 tadta Evpdéporra 


83. 3. 


84. 3. 


85. I. 


85. 3. 


86. I. 
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kai médcou kai idi@ras eivat k.7.A., Where a similar appeal is made 
to community of interest, and where there is a similar doubt about 
the reading. 


6 Xadkidels ... Edipopos nyiv dmapdokevos Sv Kal xpyyara povov 
pépov. . 

Contributing money, and not, like Chios and at the beginning 
of the war Lesbos, ships. 


avdpi Se rupdvyve i) moder dpxny éexovan ovdev Groyoy 6 re Evpéepor. 

For dvdpi d€ rupavyve x.t.A. cp. ii.63 med. os tupawvida yap Abn exere 
(riv dapxnv): iil, 37 init. ob oxomodvres drt Tupavvida exere THY apxnv: 
for ovdév Gdoyov x.7.d. Cp. V. 89 Sixaca pev ev TH avOpwreio Ady@ ard 
Ths tons avaykns kpiverat, Suvata Sé of mpovyovres mpdaaovor, Kai ob 
doGeveis Evyywpodo.: and for the general tenour of the argument, 
the speech of the Athenians at Sparta, i. 73-78. 


dove kat rdvOdde cixds mpos Td Avovreody kal § héyouev és Supaxooious 
Séos kabioracba, 

The reference is to c. 83 fin. eipnxapev... ra evOdde bia 7dO adrd 
(scil. dé0s) ee pera trav hitov doadrds karacrnodpevor. The relative 
clause 6 déyopev, 1) follows the article=«ai mpds 7d déos 6 Néyouev, OF 
2) 6 Aéyouev may refer to the whole clause, ‘as we say, =as héyouev. 


kal 6r@ radra py Soxel, ats TO Epyov edéyxer’ Td yap mpdTEpov Huas 
emnydyeoGe otk addov tia mpoceiovres PdBov 7, ei meptoirdpeba dpas 
imo Supakociors yevérOat, Gri kat avrot kwdvvevcopuev. Kat viv ov Sixaor, 
@rep kal has néwdre Adym meiOev, TH aito amoreiv, odd, dre Suvdper 
petLove mpds Thy TOvSe ioxby mdpeoper, dmomrevecOa, morAd dé paAdov 
roiode dmuoreiv. 

avré 7d €pyoy «.7.X., ‘ the fact convicts him,’ i. e. the fact which the 
speaker is just going to mention, that the fear of Syracuse had 
induced the other cities of Sicily to invite the Athenians. 

Suvdpet peifou mpos tiv ravde icxiv. 1) These words might of 
themselves mean, ‘ with a force disproportioned to the strength 
of Syracuse :’ a thought which has already been expressed by 
Thucydides himself, vi. 31 fin. cat 6 orddos ody focov rédpns Te - 


OdpBet Kat dews apmpdrnre mepiBdnros eyévero  oTpatias mpds ods 


——— srl Cl Crm tS 
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erjnecav brepBokj. But this interpretation is inconsistent with the 86. t. 
context. Admitting that Thucydides is not always exact in 
rhetorical proprieties (cp. note on c. 87. 4 infra), yet such a 
thought would not be suggested by an orator whose object was 
to minimize rather than to magnify the power of Athens. Cp. 
oide 5€ od orparoméde@, médet Sé peifove ths hyerépas mapovaias érotkoivtes 
ipiv dei re émBoudevdovar x.t.r. just below. 

It is better therefore 2)* to take pei{on in the sense of ‘ greater 
than before.’ The words are closely connected with the preced- 
ing sentence, which refers to the earlier Athenian expedition, ré 
yap mporepov rpas éemnydyeobe... Kai viv ov Sixaov x7. Cp. iv. 1 
init. of pév Supaxdoror. .. PoBotpevot rods "AOnvaiovs pn... more olor 
peiLove mapacKeuy éreAGwow. 


peifov mpos tiv tavde icy, ‘greater than before, so as to be 


proportioned to their strength, a condensed argument excusing 


the magnitude of the armament by the power of Syracuse with 
which it had to cope. 


el TE KAL yevouevot Kakol KaTepyacaiueba K.T.Xr. 86. 3. 
Scil. rhv Suediay, ‘and if we should turn rascals and conquer 
Sicily,’ a mocking answer to the insinuations of Hermocrates, c. 76, 
77 supra, and 80 med. rovs S€ od« ékwdvoare Kakovs yevér Oat (Classen), 


del re émiBovdevovct, Kai Or av Katpoy AdBwow Exdotou ork andaow' 86. 3. 
(@ecEay S€ kat Aa 757 Kal ra &s Aeovrivovs). 

éxdgrov, either 1) neuter, ‘ for making their several attempts,’ or 
2) masculine, ‘of attacking each individual state.’ The latter 
agrees better with the words which follow. 

edecEav dé kal Ada k.7.A., either 1) ‘ they have given other proofs,’ = 
@na Seiypara eeEav, or better 2) taking- Seay absolutely, and adda | 
as the remote accusative, ‘in other ways they have given proof.’ 


’ 


iv «i TO bmdnr@ 7) Gmpakroy édoere aredOciv 7} Kal oadeioay, Ett BB, 5. 
Boukjoece Kai moAdoordv pdpiov airs ideiv, Ste obSev Er. mepavet 
mapayevdpevov bpiv. 

This is the rhetorical answer to Hermocrates’ words in c. 78 
med. kal €i yropy dudpro, rots abrov Kaxois ddopupbels ray’ dv tows Kat 


Tois epois ayabois tore BovAnOein adbis POovncat. 


86. 5. 


87. 4. 
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‘Ore ovdey ert mepavei is a reflection of the Athenians, not a part of 
the wish attributed to the Camarinaeans. There would be no force 
in saying, ‘you will wish to have an army at a time when you 
know it will be of no use to you;’ ére=‘ but then it will be of no 
use to you, 


> 


éy Tayri vap 7a H 16 ph UTdpyopev 6 Te oiduevos ddiKnoer bat Kal db 
yap Tas xwpio kal @ pi) bTdpyopev 6 evos aOiKn t Kat 


> wt \ \ iz , ¢ “ , n 4 “ > , ».? 
ertiBovArevov dia TO €roiuny ireivat eArida TO pev GvTLTUXEW emtKouplas ap 


npav,T@ dé ei Homer ph adeets etvar xduvede, dppdrepor dvaykalovrat 


€ a 2 Lal ¢ > > 7 , id A 4 
- 6 pev dkov cadpoveiv, 6 8 dmpaypdves calecOa, ravtny oty Thy Kownv 


TO Te Seopevm kal bpiv viv mapodocay acdhadeav pi) amoanabe, GAN Eira 
gavres TOUS GAAots ped” Hav Tois Supaxogiots avti rod det pvrdooeoOat 
avrovs kal dvtemuBouhedoat more éx TOU Suotou petaddPere. 

dytitvxe, avti-, Not ‘against the enemy,’ but ‘in redress of the 
wrong.’ AS 

pay adecis eivar kevdvvevew, either 1) ‘that they will not be without 
fear of danger:’ xwéuvevew being the remote object of the verbal 
idea contained in ddeeis, and nearly equivalent to rod xwduvevew: 
or 2) taking xudvveve in a sense nearly akin to the Platonic, ‘ that 
they are likely to have reason for fear’ But «vdvvevew is not used 
in this sense by Thucydides, except perhaps in iv. 117 fin. rois & 
€k Tod toov duuvdpevor Kwduvevew Kal kparnoew, where the meaning is 
doubtful, see note. In either case adecis, though in the plural, refers 
to ro be preceding. 

dvaykdtovrat_ is applicable properly to the first member of the 
following clause, improperly to the second. But the emphatic 
position of duddrepor shows that this experiment in language was 
intentional. 

The orator has now passed on to a new point not quite con- 
sistent with the preceding. a) Athens is not strong enough to do 
the Sicilians any harm, 4) Athens is always at hand, yaaa to 
redress their wrongs. 

tois adots, scil. those of the Sicilians who had joined Athens. 

€k Tod dpotov, ‘So as to put yourselves on.a level with Syracuse.’ 

kai dvremBovredoa, ‘to plot in return against them, as they have 
plotted against you.’ Cp. iii. 12 fin. ef yap duvarol jyev ex rod icov 


Si. <> ~ s.. <2 “a 4 B .. > a e¢ U pet ee , 
kal avremiBovdevoa Kat avTiseAAHOal, Ti EEL NuGs EK TOU dpotov em EKEivots 
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eivat; and for the use of dvremPovdcioa cp. i. 33 fin. jyérepov 8 ad 87. 4. 5. 
épyov mporepioat . «skal mpoemBoudevew adrois paddov 7 avremBovdevew, 
Where however dvremPovdcvew, being contrasted with mpoemPovdevew, 
is represented as an undesirable, noi as here a desirable, state. 

perahdBere may be 1) ‘ take up a new policy,’ cp. vi. 18 med. ei 
py Kal ra eémerndevpara és Td Spoiov peradneobe ; 2) ‘share with the 
Syracusans in a policy of aggression ;’ 3) ‘share with our other 
allies in a policy of active defence.’ In the 2nd case pera- is a 
repetition of dvri- in dvremBovdedom and of éx rod dpotov, in the 3rd 


of e&iomoavres Trois ddXots. 


oi S€ Kapapwaiot eremdvOerav rowvde’ trois pev ’AOnvaiois edvor joay, 88, 1. 
my Kab Soov ef tiv SixeAiay @ovTo aitovs Sovloverbat, Tois dé Supako- 
giows det Kata Td Gpopov Siapopo.. 

mryv xa? dcov «i ...@ovro would be more naturally expressed 
mryv et te movro, ei adds a further qualification to mAjy ka? dco 
@ovro, ‘in so far as the Camarinaeans thought, if they did think,’ 
or ‘in as far as they may have thought, that the Athenians were 
going to enslave Sicily... No exact parallel is quoted for this use 
of xa dcov ei. But such a pleonasm or reduplication, (cp. v. 76 fin. 

dvo Adyw... Tov pév, Kad’ 6 Te ei Bovovrat modepeiv, Tov 8, as ed eipnyny 
; éyew,) is more probable than the insertion, in all the MSS. (except 
a bad one (Lugd.) which reads xa‘) of «i, which Reiske here pro- 
poses to omit. 


kal of pev mpos Ta media paddov Trav SikeA@v imHKoor dvres TGV Svpako- 88. 4. 
giv ot woddol deotyKerav’ ray Sé rHv peodyarav exdvray adrdvopot ovaat 
Kat mpérepoy det [ai] otkyoers edOvs, mAyy ddiyot, pera Tov ’AOnvatov fear, 

apeornxecavy, ‘had taken their stand aloof, i.e. stood aloof. 
Cp. Vil. 7 med. adeornxe. Tod modeuov, That the word cannot 
mean ‘had revolted,’ is shown a) by the opposition of the follow- 
ing clause, ray dé rv peodyaay «.t.r., 5) by the comparison of vi. 
103 med.: for there many of the Sicels are described as revolting 
from Syracuse for the first time. of roAdoi has been corrected into 
ov modXoi, but the emendation is unnecessary, and not of pév but the 
gen. Tav pev mpds Ta media «7d. would be required with ot oddoi, 
though the nom. of peév may stand with of mooi. | 
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88. 4.  oixjoes, ‘settlements,’ lit. dwelling-places, as in i. 6 init. da ras 
adpdxrovs oixnoets: Plato, Laws, 681 A, ray oixnoewy rovrav petiver 
avéavopévar éx Tov éhatrévev kai mpérev. Bekker inserts the article 
before oikyaes, which then governs rév...éxdvrav. But there still 
remains an awkwardness in the expression ai oixnoetspera tov AOnvaiov 
joav. It is better a) with the MSS. to omit the article; 4) to govern 
the genitive ray... éydvrav by the words ed@ds many ddlyo, ‘at once 
all but a few of the inland people;’ (Ajv ddtyor=‘ most,’ mavres mAqy 
édiyor); and c) to take atrévouo...oixnoes either as a nominative 
absolute, or in apposition with the main subject, ‘nearly all of 
those who inhabited the mainland, having been always independent 
settlements, joined the Athenians.’ 


89.2. trav & hpav mpoydvev thy mpokeviay tuov Kata Te €yKAnpa ameuror- 
TOV K.T.A. 
jpov, the reading of all the MSS., has been altered, perhaps with 
reason, by Haacke, into épér. 


‘ -~ ” A , b a ‘ > few > , , ‘ 
89. 3. Kal viv, el Tis KaL TéTe ev TH MdoyxeEw ovK cikéTws apyierd mol, pera 
Tov dAnOovs cKxoray avarebéabo. 


cai is to be taken with ei, not with rére. 


82. 4. ois yap tupavyes det more Suahopot eopev* mav Sé To évayTiovpevov 
7@ Svvacrevovre Shpos avdpacrat’ kal aw éxeivou Evamapepewev 4 mpo- 
aracia fpiv rod rAnOovs. 

The championship of the people remained in the family of 
Alcibiades either 1) because, like the Lacedaemonians, they were 
always the enemies of tyrants, or 2) because the two ideas of enmity 
to tyrants, and sympathy with the people, were inseparable: for it is 
not clear whether dm’ éxeivov refers to the first or to the second 
clause. If to the first only, the second is parenthetical, and sup- 
plies a link in the argument. Or 3) dm’ éxeivov may refer to both 
the previous clauses. ‘And for that reason,’ i. e. ‘ because from 
time immemorial we have been adverse to tyrants, and the ad- 
versaries of tyrants are always called the popular party, our family 
have always been the leaders of the people.’ 


89.5. addy & foav Kai emi rv mada Kal viv, ot emt Ta movnpdrepa e&qyov 


Tov dxXov* oumep Kal eve eEnracay, 
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Not merely members of the ‘high aristocratical party’ (Arnold), 89. 5. 
such as Thessalus the son of Cimon, who is said by Plutarch 
to have accused Alcibiades (Alc. xix. xxi.), but Peisander, Charicles 
(Andoc. De Myst. (i) 36), Androcles (Thuc. viii. 65 med.); and, in 
former times, Cleisthenes, Ephialtes, Cleon. 


pets S€ rod Evuravros mpocornpev, Sixavodvres, ev @ oxnpate peylorn BY. 6. 
9 modus ervyxave Kal édevOepwrdrn odca, kai drep ede£atd tis, Toro Evv- 
Siacafew* (ret Snpoxpariav ye Kal eyryydoKoper of dpovodvrés tT, Kal adrds 
ovdevds av xetpov, om Kal oBopyoapue’ GAA epi suodoyouperns avoias 
‘ovdev dy Kawwdv déyoro’) Kal Td peOvotdvar adriy odk eddker huiv dopares 
eivat, Opav wokeplwv mpooKabnpevar. 

For éo@ without paddoy cp. infra c. 92 fin. dom ra peév ‘AOnvaiov 
oida, ra & ipérepa peagov. Cp. also v. 90,108. With Adodopyoap, 
év must be supplied from oddevds dv xeipor (scil. yeyvaoKor), 

kat Td peOordvat K.r.A, Kai goes back to rotro Evvdiacw fev. emret 
Snpoxpariav . . . Kady Aéyorro is parenthetical. 

ei pu) Tounoere Tae ev TaxEL, OTPaTLaY TE emi vedy meuere... Kal dvdpa 91, 4, 
Smapridtny apxovra. 

ré is to be taken with xai following ; méuere «.7.’. is an explana- 
tion of moucere rade, and there is an asyndeton similar to that 
in ii. 60 med, kal pi 6 viv tpeis Spare,... rod Kowod THs owrTnplas 
apieabe. 

ois Te yap 7 xopa KaTeoKevaoTat Ta TOAAG mpds dpas Ta pev AnPOérra 91. 7. 
748 adtépata HEe, 

I.e. the slaves, of whom more than 20,000 deserted, vii. 27 fin. 
Cp. Aristoph. Clouds, 5,— 

oi & oixérat peyxovow* GAN ovk ay mpd Tov. 
dmddowo Snr, & moAepe, TOANGY OvvEKa, 


e ’ , 
ér’ ovde Korda’ e&eari pot Tovs oikéras. 


kal doa amd yijs Kai Sixactypiov viv apedrodvra evOis drogtepjoovra, QI. 7. 
padiora S€ ris drs Tov Evupdyov mpocddov jocov Svadopouperys. 

Siacrnpiov. While the citizens were constantly on active service 
and the country was deserted (vii. 28 init.) there would be less 


91. 7. 


92. 4. 


92. 4. 


93. 2. 
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litigation ; thus the state would lose a portion of the deposits and 
fines. 

Siapopoupéns, either 1) being brought at regular intervals, or 2) 
being brought to Athens, da- meaning ‘ from place to place.’ 


76 te piddrons ovk ev w adicodpar Exw, GAN ev @ dodadas émodirevOnv. 
ovd emi matpida otcay ere Hyodpar viv iévar, modd b€ paddov Thy OK 
otcay dvaxracba. 

ev o, ‘in that,’ like év rovre, ‘herein,’ 

Alcibiades is not saying that he was once a patriot and had now 
ceased to be one, but he claims or pretends to be still a patriot 
whose recollections are not of his wrongs but of the privileges 
and security which he desires to recover. It is therefore unnecessary 
to supply, after add, <fyov from exo. 

marpiia ovoay. Alcibiades is answering the objection that he, 
who was once a patriot, is now the enemy of his country: he 
answers that it is not his country, and that he is seeking to make 
it his country. 


kai Gidrdmorts odTos 6pbds, ovx ds dy tHy éavtod adixws dmohécas jul) erin, 
GAN’ os dy ek mavtos tpdmov bia 7d emibvpeiv mepabh avtny avadaBeiv. ; 

This argument is repeated by Isocrates in his speech written on 
behalf of the younger Alcibiades, De Bigis. (xvi) 14 foll. He urges, 
ex parte fairly enough, that Alcibiades, in attacking his ‘country 
when an exile, only did what the judges themselves had done when 
the city was in the hands of the Thirty. Cp. Xen. Hell. i. 4. 15, 
17, who tells us what was said by one part of Athens, and by 
another part of Athens, on his return from exile in 407:—ev 6 
xpov@, bd aynxavias Sovdetov, nvayxdcbn pév Ocparedery Tors éxOicTous, 
kwdvuvevov del map’ ExdoTny nuépay arohéabat* rods b€ oikeordrous, moXiras 
re kat Evyyeveis, kal THY mow Gracay dépav é€apapravovcay, ciK eixev 
bras Spedoin, puyh dmrepydpevos... of S€ (pacar), dri ray maporxopevor 
avtois Kak@v povos airtos ein, Tav Te PoBepav ovrav TH mode yever Oat pdvos 


kivOuvevorat nyeLov KaTaoTHvatl. 


, 
kat Tvdurmov tov KXeavdpidov mpoordgavres apxovra Tots LupaKoctors, 
> ¢ > 5 , 4 n , , cad ¢ 3 o 
€xehevoy eT exelvwy kal Tov KopiOiav Bovdevdpevoy mroveiy Grn €k TOV 


, , ‘ , A 5 ld ea al > com 
mapovt@y padtota Kat Taxvord Tis @deRia HEet Tots Eel. 
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There is a confusion in the words rois Supaxocios, which mean, 93. 2. 
a) the Syracusan people, of whom Gylippus was appointed com- 
mander, 4) the Syracusan envoys with whom he was to act (per 
éxeivov), Cp. i. 100 fin. émi 8€ Srpupdva méppavtes pupious olknropas 
avtév Kal tov Evppdyov ... av pev ’Evvéa ‘Oday airot expdrynoay,... 


mpoedOorres Se .. . SvepOdpnoay ev ApaBnokw tH ’Hd@r«j. 


kal 6 Geomewy Sjpos ev TS alta Oépe od word vVorepoy énibépevos Tois 95. 2. 
' ras apxas €xovow ov kaTéoyxev, GAAd, BonOncdvrav OnBatwv, of pev EvveAn- 
Onoay, oi 8 e&émerov "AOnvace. 

od xaréoxev, Scil, 5 €BovAero, to be supplied from the previous 

words, ‘did not succeed in their design.’ 
_ ©nBaiewr, though the majority of MSS. read ’A@nvair, is clearly 
required by the sense. For, although the Thespians might have 
been assisted by the Athenians, such a circumstance would not 
be mentioned incidentally, and they certainly were not driven 
out in consequence of receiving such assistance, as the order of 
the words would imply. The Thespians had suffered in the battle 
of Delium, in the service of Thebes (iv. 96 med.), and the Thebans 
basely took advantage of their misfortune to demolish their walls 
(iv. 133 init.). The government of Thespiae, at the time when the 
people rose against it, whether oligarchical or not, was clearly 
imposed upon them by Thebes. 

Shortly before (Xen. Hell. vi. 3.1.5), or shortly after(Paus. ix. 13. 3, 
14. 1), the battle of Leuctra, the Thespians, like the Plataeans, were 
finally expelled from the city. But in Isocr. Plat. (xiv.), written in 
373, where the Thebans are described as demolishing the walls 
of several cities of Boeotia (§§ 21, 38), the lot of the Thespians 
is contrasted with that of the Plataeans (§ 10), whence Mr. Grote 
infers that, contrary to Xenophon’s account, the severer measure 
of expulsion was not put in force against them before the battle 
of Leuctra. There was a standing enmity between Thebes and 
Thespiae, like that between Thebes and Plataea, and Thespiae, 
like Plataea, had refused submission to Persia, Herod. vii. 132. 


_ €&fprytoat yap rd GAAo xwplov Kal péxpt THs Wédews emixAWEes TE eoTe Kai OB, 2. 


> ‘ a“ ” 
emupaves Tay €low, 


96. 2. 


97. 


Re 
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The only danger was lest the enemy should ascend Epipolae by 
its unseen approaches. For the whole of Epipolae was elevated, 
lit. hung up, with the exception of the approaches; while the face 
towards the city was an inclined plane and exposed to view. 


of S€ "A@nvaine TauTyS THs vuKTos TH émLyryvonevy tpépa e—nTdLovTo, 
kal €haGov avrovs mavti Hdy TO orparevpare ex THs Kardyns oxdvres xara 
rov Aé€ovta kadovpevov, ds améxer Tay Enimoka@y €& 7) emta oradiovs, Kal 
Tovs me(ovs amofiBacarres, Tals Te vavoly és THY Odor xaboppiodpevot,. 

Thucydides begins by saying that the Athenians were holding 
their muster early in the morning, and at the same time as the 
Syracusans. He does not tell us where the muster was held, but it 
may be inferred from the context (see below), that Leon and not 
Catana was the place. He then goes back and informs the reader 
that the Athenians had already (#87) sailed from Catana and 
landed near Leon, which they must have done on the preceding 
night. ‘The mention of this movement is anticipated in the sin- 
gular expression tavrys ris vuxrds TH émeyryvopern jpepa, i. e. On the 
day following the night which preceded the Syracusan review. The 
reference in ruvrys 14s vukrés is very harsh, but a) the preceding 
night is implied in the expression dua rf juépg (c. 96 fin.) describing 
the time of the Syracusan review, and 4) the mention of the night 
is natural if the night movement of the Athenians was already in 
the writer’s mind. | 

Thucydides is led to invert the order of his narrative for the 
sake of bringing into relation the Syracusan muster and the Athe- 
nian muster. Cp., for the pluperfect sense of the aorist, ii. 83. 3, 
where the same word €Aaov occurs, kal ovk €dabov vuxrds ipoppicd- 
pevot, and note. 

The order of the words might lead us to suppose that the Athe- 
nians mustered at Catana and went to Leon afterwards. But a 
fatal objection to this view of the passage is the time which would 
have been taken up if the voyage from Catana to Leon had fol- 
lowed instead of preceding the muster at daybreak. For it is clear 
that the Athenians reached the summit of Epipolae before the 
Syracusan muster was over. And the voyage could be made by 
night, but the muster would require daylight. 
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The Athenians landed at or near Leon, a place about a mile 97. 1 


from Epipolae and two or three miles from Thapsus, where they 
left their ships and sailors. ‘The soldiers ran up-the hill in a south 
west direction. Meanwhile the Syracusans were holding a review 
in the meadows by the river Anapus, which runs into the Great 
Harbour, being fully three miles distant from Leon and five or six 
from Thapsus; and entirely cut off from view by the intervening 
hill. When the Syracusans discovered the Athenians they were still 
three miles from them and had to run up hill. The Athenians 
gained the summit of Epipolae by the Euryelus, or ‘ broad knoll,’ 
on the north side. The exact position of the Euryelus, the part of 
the hill by which Epipolae was ascended, and of Labdalum, the 
fort which the Athenians erected on the northern cliff of Epipolae, 
isunknown. The former has been supposed to be either Belvedere, 
the highest summit of Epipolae, or the rocky eminence nearer the 
city, a point now called Mongibellisi. 


kal karaotnoavres ev TH AaBdddrw pvdakhy €xopovy mpos thy Suxqv oi 98. 2. 


’AOnvainn, ivumep KabeCouevor étretxioay Tov KUKAoy Sid Tdxous. Kal &- 


- gAnéw trois Supaxoolos mapécxov TH Taye THs olxoSoplas’ Kal emeLeAOdvres 
TANS P Pea P TAXEL THs ld 


. paxnv Sievoortvro mutreio Oar, Kai jr) meptopar. 


It is thought by Didot, Arnold, Grote, and others, that xki«Aos in 
this and some other passages refers, not to the line of Athenian 
circumvallation, but to a circular fort, supposed to be built some- 
where on the slope of Epipolae.. The reasons which may be urged 
on behalf of this view are— 

a) That the aorist here implies the completion of the work, 
whereas the Athenian line of circumvallation was now only be- 
ginning, and was never completed. 

6) That the Athenians are said (vi. 101 init.) to carry their wall 
dnd tov kvkdov, where the word xv«dos seems to mark a definite 
point. ; 

_c) That Nicias is said to be left ‘in the circle’ (c. 102 med.) 
airoy 82 rov Kixdov Nuxias duexddvoev (éruxe yap év adt@ dv aoGeveray. 
dmodeetppevos ), 

But to these reasons may be opposed far stronger ones :— 

a) The meaning of the word xv«Aos, which is used elsewhere in 


98. 2. 
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Thucydides in the sense of the circuit of a city wall (though not 
necessarily a complete circle); so twice of the walls of Athens, 
ii. 13 fin. rod Dadnpixod teixous oradiot Hoay wévre Kal Tpidkovra pds TOV 
KUKNov Tod doTeos, Kai alto’ Tod KUKNou Td dvAacadpuevoy rpeis Kal 
Teooapdkorra, 

6) Even if «éxdos could bear the sense of a circular fort, it is im- 
probable that in the narrative of the same siege the same word 
would be used without explanation in two senses utterly different. 
But in vii. 2 fin. r@ 8 GAA Tod KicAov the word can certainly have | 
no other meaning than the line of circumvallation. The expression 
cannot be equivalent to érépw6: rod kikdov. — And if xikdos is not to 
be taken in the natural sense of the wall encircling the city, then 
the singular construction to which it is supposed to refer should 
have been minutely described, not obscurely alluded to or abruptly 
introduced. Suir 

c) The outwork of the xi«dos is described as a thousand feet in 
length, vi. 102 init. This description is intelligible if «vxdos here 
means the piece of the wall which the Athenians were engaged in 
building.. To this, while being built, the mporeiyicpa furnished a - 
protection. Cp. the Syracusan palisades, vi. 99 med. But if the — 
‘circular fort’ be intended, what would have been the use of an 
outwork nearly a quarter of a mile in length? 

(d) The terror of the Syracusans at the rapidity with which 
the Athenians advanced their works (described in this passage, 
exmAnkw rois Svpaxociors mapetyov) harmonizes better with the explana- 
tion of the kixdos as a line of circumvallation. 

_ The use of xvx«dos in vi. 99 init. cal 77 borepaia of pév éereixifov Tov 
’AOnvaiwy Td mpds Bopéay tod ‘KiKAov Teixos is equally compatible with 
either explanation. 

In answer to the arguments which have been urged for the view 
of Arnold and others it may be observed— 

a) That there is no necessity to translate éreiyiray, ‘they com- 
pleted,’ butonly, ‘they built, the wall’ In a historical narrative the 
aorist can-be applied to an imperfect and continuous act as well 
as the imperfect itself, though it cannot express its continuous and 
imperfect nature :—as in English, ‘ they built the wall’ is consistent 
with the wall remaining unfinished, and and may be equivalent to 
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“they began to build the wall.’ Cp. the use of the aorist in 98. 2. 
words ‘like ¢Baoi\evce, érupdvvevee (‘came to the throne’), ipge 
(‘ conquered’). 

6) That the words dé rod xixdov (101 init.) may mean, ‘from the 
kvkdos as far as it was finished,’ i.e. from the place where the 
Athenians had left off building the xvkdos. The work had been 
interrupted by the necessity of taking the Syracusan counter-wall ; 
and they resumed it again at the point where it had been left off. 
Or from this spot the wall may have been no longer circular, but 
may have run over the cliff and across the marsh in a straight 
line. . 

c) Nicias may have been left ‘inside the wall’ if the original wall, 
like that part of it which ran from the cliff to the Great Harbour, 
was double. But this is a matter on which Thucydides is silent 
(see note on c. 103.1). Or the words may refer to some temporary 
building which served as a dépé/ for the workmen and soldiers. 


of b€ Supaxdutoe ody HKvora “Eppoxpdrous tay orparnyav eonynoapevou 99. 2. 
paxats pev mavdnpuet mpds "A@nvaious ovxere EBovdovro Siaxwduvevew, ioret- 
xiew Sé Gpewov eddxer elvar, 7 cxeivor EueAAov ake Td Teixos, Kai, 
POdceay, arokdjoes ylyverbar, Kai Gua, Kat év todTw ei éemBonOoier, 
pépos Gvtuméparew avrovs Tis otpatias, kai pOdvew av Tois oravpois mpo- 
katahapBavovres Tas Epddous, ckeivous dé dv, mavopevous Tod Epyou, TdvTAS 
av mpos oas tpémec Oa. 

1)* yiyvecOa, pOdvew av, are governed by some word like évduccor 
=eddxe, supplied from dpewor eddxer eivar. *The subject of péaceay 
will then be the Syracusans who, ‘ if they were first, would intercept 
the Athenians.’ 

Or 2) still supplying some word like évducov with pOdvew dv, we 
may include dmoxAyoes yiyveoOa in the relative clause, repeating 
euedAor, ‘and where the Athenians, if they got before them, would 
cut them off;’ kai dua... dvreréumew then connects immediately with 
trorexicew. 

_ The plural droxAjcers is used by association of ideas, because the 
attacks which were to be baffled might be made more than once. 
The wall or counter-wall would shut the enemy off whenever they 
attacked. 

VOL. I. pd 


99. 2. 


99. 3. 
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kai ev rovrw should be taken together, and a comma placed after 
dua, «ai emphasizes éy rovre, ‘and if the Athenians attacked them 
even then,’ i. e. while they, the Syracusans, were building the wall, 
and not themselves risking an engagement, ‘ they would send a part 
of their army to meet them.’ 

avrous, the reading of all the MSS., although harsh, is capable of 
explanation. It may be taken as dependent on dpewov éeSdxer eivar, 
the slight emphasis on adrovs being accounted for by the change of 
subject from émBonOoiev ; ‘it seemed to be better that they should 
themselves send.’ 

ras epddovs appears to mean 1)* ‘the attacks’ of the Athenians, 
as in numerous other passages, cp. iv. 126 fin. rois rv mparny epodor 
defauevors, etc., answering to ei émPonboiev above. It has been ex- 
plained 2) to mean, ‘ points by which the enemy could assail them,’ 
a meaning which the word is capable of bearing, cp. iv. 129 fin. 
Nixdorpatos b€ dhAn edd .. . émiav TH Ado. But we are not certain 
that there were any special points of access. It is possible indeed © 
if the counter-wall was constructed on the lower level of Neapolis 
(see next note), that the Athenians came down through passes in 
the southern cliff of Epipolae. But this is not expressly stated in 
the narrative of Thucydides. 

exeivous d€. . . WdvTas dv mpds adas tpémecOar. For the purpose of 
attack the whole Athenian army would be required ; for the defence 
of the counter-wall, which was comparatively a small work, a few 
Syracusan soldiers would suffice, especially as they could run a 
palisade past the Athenian wall without waiting to complete the 
counter-wall itself. 


érelyiCov ovv e€eAOdvres ard ths oderépas médews apédpevor, KdTwbev 
Tou KUKAOou TOV "AOnvaiwy éyxdpotoy reixos ayovres, Tas Te éAdas exkdmTov- 
Tes TOU Tepevous Kal mipyous EvAivous Kabtoravres. 

kdtwbev tod KvKdov. The counter-wall 1) was carried from a 
point below the Athenian wall of circumvallation, i.e. up the . 
slope of Epipolae, or 2) it was constructed, as Arnold supposes, 
on the lower ground to the south east of Epipolae, between the 
cliffs and the marsh; afterwards occupied by the quarter called 
Neapolis. 
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9 S€ GAAn orparid Sixa, 7) pév pera Tod Erépov orparnyod mpos Thy TédAW, 100. I. 
ei emtBonboiev, €xdpouv, 7 Sé pera rod érépov mpds Td oTadpwpa Td 
Tapa Thy mudido. 
The movement of the second subdivision of the army ( 8¢ pera rod 
érépov) is not clearly described. They went towards some ‘stockade 
near the postern gate,’ but whether the gate was in the cross-wall, 
or in the wall of the city, is not stated. Cp. v. 10 med. xara ras 


, See, | A ’ Ul 
emt TO OTavpwpa TUAas. 


kai TOv "Apyetwv tives adrdOc Kal trav "AOnvaiwy ov moddoi duepOdpynoar. 100. 3. 

_ The division which took the cross-wall must have been joined 
in the attack or pursuit by troops belonging to one of the other two 
divisions of the army, if ‘certain Argives” were among those who 
entered the Syracusan outworks and were slain. For the Argives 
who accompanied the expedition were hoplites (c. 43 med.), while 
the division which took the cross-wall consisted 2) of Athenian 
hoplites, 4) of light-armed troops furnished with heavy arms for the 
occasion. See Mr. Grote. : 


77 8 torepaia amd Tov Kixdov éteiyilov of ’AOnvaior Tov Kpnpvoy Tov 10]. 1. 
¢ ‘ a a “~ > “~ , 4 A 4 , ~ 4a 
umep Tov Edovs, Os Tav ‘Emumok@y travTn mpos Tov péyav Aipeva dpa, Kat 
2 > al la NY ~ \ oe a - s a 
WMEp avtots Bpaxvtaroy eyiyvero KataBaor dia Tov dpadov kal Tov E€dovs 
és Tov Atpeva TO TepiTeixiopa. 
ymep is connected by xai with rév kpnuvdv :—ereixiCov tov Kpnpvdr, 
kal éreixiCov yep. ‘They carried their wall over the cliff, and along 
the line which was the nearest way to the harbour.’ 


kal Tv Svpakogiav oi pev Td SeEvdy Kepas Exovres pds tiv wéAW Epvyov, 101. 4. 
oi & emi ra cdovipw Tapa Tov ToTaNdy. 

The Syracusans on the left wing wished to escape, not to the 
city, but to the Olympieum on the other side of the river. 


kal mpoomecdvray aitav EvvepoBnbn Kal 7) mpaTn Hud} Tov Képas. 1O%: 5. 


The MSS. read dudaky. See note on viii. 92. 4. 


kal ToUTous pev of Supaxdoro edvOis xara taxos POdvovew dprdcavres 101. 6. 
mépay Tov moTapod és TO dodadrés’ autot dé, emidvros dn Kal Tov GAXov 
4 “~ > , > ’ 
otparevparos Tav AQnvaiwy, amex@povr. 


pd2 


101. 6. 


102. 2. 


102. 4. 


103. I. 


104, 2, 
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avroi, as opposed to the dead bodies, rovrovs, an opposition 
which can hardly be retained in English; ‘there they left the 
bodies, and themselves retreated before the advancing Athenians,’ 
or ‘they secured the bodies, but themselves had to retreat.’ It is 
implied that the Syracusans, having carried off the dead, recrossed 
the river, and then retreated a second time. 


avirév S€ rv Kixdoy Nexias duexodvoev® Ervye yap év atta Ov dobéveray 
trroheAetppevos. 
Cp. note on vi. 98. 2 ad fin. 


vopicavres wh Gy ere amd this mapovons adic Suvdpews ixavol yevéeoOas 
KoAvoa Tov emt THY Oddacoay TeLxiopdv. 

Words such as vopifteo, oipa, Aéyo, seem to take py as well as ov 
with the infinitive following, the subjective meaning of the verb 
being repeated by attraction in the particle. Cp. iv. 99, vopigovres 

. ok dy aitovs Bia opay kparnoa av’ray: Xen. Symp. iv. 5, émet 


kal of pavreis A€yovrat . . . €avTots py mpoopay TO € Lov. 


ard tav Emuroda@y kal Tov Kpnuvadous apkdpevor dmereixiCov pexpe TIS 
Gaddoons Telxer SutdG Tods Supaxociovs. 

It is not certain whether the Athenian wall was double above as 
well as below the southern cliff of Epipolae, probably not, for, if it 
had been, the labour of a great work would have been doubled. 
Yet no part of the wall is described as single. When Gylippus ar- 
rived the double wall is said to have been completed to a length of 
seven or eight stadia: the remainder, it is not said whether double 
or single, being finished only in places. A double wall was neces- 
sary on the lower ground, for there the Athenians were exposed 
to attack both from the Olympieum and from the city. 


kal 6 pev T'vdurmos ék Tod Tdpavros és tv Covpiav mparov mpeaBevod- 
Hevos KATO Thy TOU TaTpds ToTE aroAuTetay K.T.A. 

‘Inasmuch as his father had formerly been a citizen there.’ 
Cleandridas, the father of Gylippus, was banished from Sparta for 
receiving a bribe from Pericles, when acting as counsellor to King 
Pleistoanax in 445 (cp. Thuc. i. 114, ii. 21 init.) He retired to 
Thurii. (Plut. Pericl. xxii, Nic. xxviii, cp. Diod. xiii. 106.) 
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kal dpracbeis bn’ dvépov, Kata Tov Tepwatoy Kédtrov, ds éxmvet tavtn 104. 2. 
péyas, kara Bopéav éotnkas, dmodépera és TO médayos, Kal mddw, xXeEtpa- 
aeis és Ta padtora, TH Tdpartt mpoopicyer. 

kara rov Tepwaiov kddrov. The Terinaean Gulf, according to Pliny, 
H. N. iii. 72 (5, 10), was on the north-west side of the extreme 
point of Italy. But Gylippus was on the south-east side. Are ~ 
we to suppose that the name once extended to the south-east as 
well as to the north-west coast? ‘This is improbable, and it 
is quite impossible to suppose with Arnold that Gylippus could 
have been described as sailing xara rdv Tepwaiov xédmov, when he 
was divided from it by the land. We must suppose therefore 
r) that there is a corruption in the text, probably arising out of an 
erroneous gloss, or 2) that either Thucydides or Pliny have made 
a mistake. | 


kat moddxis "Apyeiwv Kedevdvray Sov oxdvras povov fv dmAos és tHv 105. 2. 
Aakeovxny K.T.A, 


For décor cp. note on iv. 16, 1, 60a pi dmoBaivorras, 


BOOK VIL. 


1.2. das re kal tdy ’Arrinev Tecodpoy ver otro mapouray ev T@ ‘Phyi@ 
ds 6 Nikias Spws, ruvOavdpevos adrovs ev Aoxpois eivat, améoreide. 
As elsewhere duos has a remote and somewhat obscure ante- 
cedent, cp. 1.105 fin., ii. 51 fin., iii. 28 fin., iii. 49 init., iii. 80 med., 
iv. 96 fin., v. 61 init., vi. 69 med., vi. 70 fin., vill. 97 init., ‘which 
Nicias, notwithstanding his contempt for the squadron of Gylippus’ 
(mentioned at the end of the previous book, vi. 104 fin.), ‘never- 
theless sent.’ 


1.5. kai 6 pév Tvdemmos dvakaBav trav te oherépwv vavtav kai emiBarav 
Tous wm\cpevous, Erraxocious padtota, “‘Ipepaiovs 5€ émdiras kal yidovs 
Evvaporépovs xiAlous Kat imméas éxardv, kai Ledwvovvriwy ré Twas Yidovs 
kal imméas kai TeA@av ddiyous, ZuKeh@v Te és XtALous Tobs TdvTAs, ExapeL 
mpos Tas Supakovaas. | 

1) The whole army of Gylippus amounted to 2800 if we in- 
clude the Selinuntians, Geloans, and Sicels in the 1000 who are 
last mentioned. . Or if 2)* we refer the words rots mdvras to the 
Sicels only, who were probably collected out of many tribes, then 
the number will be 2800, + a few light-armed and cavalry from 
Gela and Selinus. 


-2.3. Kal of pev Zvpaxdoror emeppacOnoay re kal TH Tudinr@ evOds mavorparia 
ws amavrnodpevor €EnOov" Sn yap Kali eyyis dvta noOdvoyto airdy, 6 be 
Téras 76 Te teixos év TH mapddy tev Sikehov Ehov, cai EvvraEduevos ws €s 
payny, adixvetrar és tas ’Emurodds. 3 

The MSS. present a variety of readings, 6 dé Iéyas ré tt retxos, 
6 d€ Téras ro reiyos, 6 5€ ye ta tére te reixos, 6 S€ ye TO Teixos, etc. 
Some proper-name seems to be contained in these words. The most 
probable correction is 6 é *Iéras (e conj:), or Téras, téte, or rére 
Tt, OF Té Tt, Telxos. Tore may refer 1) to the time when the Syra- 
cusans were expecting Gylippus, or 2) to the end of c. 1, ‘ now he, 
after marching forth as I have described,’ cp. note on viii. 62. 3. 
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Between Téeras and “léras it is difficult to decide, but there is 2. 3. 
independent evidence in favour of I¢ras. The Ietenses are men- 
tioned by Pliny, iii. 91. (8, 14), the Ietini (if this conjecture for Letini 
be correct) by Cicero, Verr. iii. 43. 103. The name of a fortress, 
Ietae, is said by Stephanus Byzantinus to occur in Philistus. The 
close connection between éAeovy and fuvra~dyevos would seem to 
show that the place referred to was near the Syracusan frontier. 
A tribe called "Iarivo: are also mentioned by Diodorus (xxii. 10. 4, 
xxiii. 18. 5), but, as they dwelt in the neighbourhood of Panormus, 
they can have little or no connection with "Iera/, if "Iéras be the 
true reading of this passage. 


Kai dvaBas kara tov Evpindor, jrep cat ot “AOnvaior Td mpOtov, éxaper 2. 3- 
peta Tov Supakociav éml Td Telyiopa Tv ’AOnvaior. 

Gylippus coming from the interior of the country, as the 
Athenians had originally come in an opposite direction (vi. 97 
med.) from Leon and the sea, still ascended, as they did, the cliffs 
of Epipolae by the knoll of Euryelus. The Syracusans appear to 
have received some previous communication from him (c. 2 med.). 
Thucydides describes the state of the Athenian lines at this point 
of the narrative, to explain how the Syracusans were able to get 
out of them, or Gylippus to make his way in. The description 
also prepares the way for the fina] countermove of the Syracusans 
(c. 6). The hilly character of the ground, which enabled him 
almost immediately on his arrival to take Labdalum (vii. 3 fin.), 
gave his appearance the nature of a surprise. 

The exact point of the narrative at which Gylippus entered the 
city is not clearly stated. We cannot therefore be certain on 
which side of the Athenian wall the movements mentioned c. 2 fin., 
3 init. took place. It is probable however that he entered before 
the first attack on the Athenian wall; (€xapec pera trav Supakociov 


él TO telyiopa tev *AOnvaiar, § 3.) 


mapa Tocobroy pev Svpakovaa HAOov Kvdvvov. 2. 4. 


Cp. note on iii. 49. 4. 


i S€ ovd« emipaves rois "AOnvaios 7d xwptovr. 3. 5. 


Labdalum was not visible from the Athenian lines because 


3. 5. 


3. 5. 
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(Holm, Geschichte v. Sicilien, vol. ii. p. 387) the further, or northern 
edge of Epipolae is less elevated than the central portion; which 
would thus obstruct the view. 


kal Tpinpns TH adrh Hepa aAloxerat tOv ’AOnvaiwv ims Trav Zupakociav 
epoppovoa TO Ayer. 

T® Aen, 1) the Syracusan harbour inside che Great Harbour, 
compare vii. 4 med. 8? €Adocovos yap mpos TO Aupeve TO TOV Supakocior 
epoppnoew odds, kai ovy, Gomep viv, ek puxoU TOU Ammévos Tas éravaywyas 
nonocera, But the words may also mean -2) ‘watching the 
mouth of the Great Harbour from the outside.’ | 

Vat. H. read 7G peyddo Aen, probably a gloss added by some 
one who adopted the second of these two explanations. 


kal pera tavra éreixtCov of Supaxdotot Kat of Evppaxoe Sia Tov ’Emerohov 
amo ths mwédews apEduevor Gv TWPds TO EyKaporov Teixos dmody, ras oF 
’AOnvaior, ei at) SdvawvTo K@ADOaL, pnKeTL Olol Te ow aroretxioat, 

The Syracusans, ‘ beginning at the city, carried a single line Pi 
wall over Epipolae at an angle (mpés rd éyxdpotov) with the Athenian 
wall.’ <A similar wall is called éyxdapotov reiyos, vi. 99 fin. smpds rd 
eykdpovov is to be taken adverbially, not with retyos. For ré eyxapovov 
vetxyos can here bear no satisfactory meaning, and it would be 
difficult to supply reixos a second time, either with amdodv from mpés 
TO. €ykapovov, or With mpds rd eyxdpovov from dmodr. . 

avo, either 1)* ‘upwards, or 2) ‘on the higher ground,’ if 
carobev in vi. 99. 3, see note, be taken to mean ‘on the lower 
level.’ 

Hitherto the Syracusans had attempted to cross the Athe- 
nian wall nearer its southern extremity. They now made a similar 
attempt to the north of the Athenian line, which was successful. 


kai ot Te "AQnvatot dvaBeBnxecar 75n dvw Td ert Oadtdoon Teixos émiTee= 
aayres, Kat & Fudummos, Av ydp Te Tois "AOyvales Tov Teixous dobevés, 
vuktos avakaBov thy oTpatiay émyjet mpos adiTd. et S ’A@nvaiot, ervxov yap 
Zéw aiduCspevor, &s HoOovro, avrenjecay. 

té—xai, No sooner had the Athenians gone up, than Gylippus 
attacked their wall; i. e. the wall on the lower ground which they 
had just left. ' 
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é£w, outside their own lines, i.e. in the interval between the 4. 2. 
Athenian wall of circumvallation and the Syracusan city wall. 


TO Te yap vat omavio xpwdpevor Kal ovk eyyibev, Kai emt ppvyavicpor 4. 6. 
dpa omdre e€€NOorev of vadra, iad trav imméwv Tov Supakoci@y KparovvTwy 
tis yns SiepGeipovro, 

T@ vOart omavip xpopevot is subordinate to drdre e€édOorev, ‘ when- 
ever the sailors went out, which they had to do frequently, a) 
because their supply of water was scanty, 4) for firewood.’ 


THs yap immov Kal Tov dkoytictay Thy apediay TH Tage evros Niav Tay 5. 3. 
TaXov Tooas aperéecbar 


rh raéet, dative of instrument ; moueas, scil. abrny. 


@S Ti pev mapackevy ovK Ehacooy eLovtas, TH S€ yvapn odk dvexrov éad- 5. 4. 
pevov ei pr) G§udooucr K.T.A. 

Th yvopn is to be taken, not with dvexrdv, but with d&aaover. 

Kat 6 TvAimmos rods pev émditas tw trav teryav paddov 7h mpédrepor 6, 2. 
mpocEayayay Evvewioryev adrois K.T.A. 

We must suppose an interval between the end of the Athenian 
wall and the counter-wall- sufficient for the two armies to fight in. 
The Syracusans are drawn up in front of their own counter-wall, 
and the Athenians advance out of their lines to meet them. In 
the previous engagement Gylippus placed his forces where they 
were cooped up between the Athenian wall, the counter-wall, and 
the city wall; probably stationing the cavalry and javelin-men in 
the most disadvantageous position of all, on his own left wing, 
opposite the Athenian right : (although this is not expressly stated.) 
He now led his whole force further out and placed the horsemen 
and javelin-men on his right wing opposite to the enemy’s left, on 
the open ground of Epipolae, where they could freely move about 
and manceuvre. . 


kal Euvereiyioay Td Aourdv Tois Tupakociows péexpt Tov eykapaiov Teixous. 7. I 
The words seem to mean 1) that the crews of the Corinthian 
ships assisted in the completion of the Syracusan wall, which, 
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. though finished at the point where it passed the wall of the 


Athenians, may have been only half finished up to that point: cp. 
the manner of building the first counter-wall, vi. 99 med. éyxdpovoy 
reixos will then mean either the wall of the Athenians, so called 
because it crossed the Syracusan wall at an angle; or the portion 
of the Syracusan cross-wall which had actually passed the Athe- 
nian wall. Or 2) the Syracusans in fortifying their camps out- 
side the city (c. 43 med.) may have protected them by a wall 
running parallel with the unfinished Athenian line, and at right 
angles with the Syracusan cross-wall (eyxdpotov reiyos). And this 
may have been the wall which the Syracusans and their allies were 
jointly engaged in completing. This however is merely a con- 
jecture, as nothing is elsewhere said of such a wall. 

3) Mr. Grote is of opinion that the wall which the Corinthian allies 
assisted in raising was really another wall coming down from the 
heights of Epipolae to meet the original counter-wall (péxpe rod 
éyxapaiou teixous). The existence of such a wall he infers from the 
account of the night attack upon Epipolae, vii. 42, 43. 

But a) it seems strange that Thucydides should leave so much 
to be gathered from the context. Without previous explanation 
he would be for the first time obscurely indicating a new and most 
important Syracusan work of defence. 

6) The work would have been nearly or quite as long as the 
Athenian wall of circumvallation itself, and would have required 
a large army to guard it. The only use of the supposed wall 
would have been to preserve the communication between the city 
and the fort on the Euryelus, vii.43 med. But the extent of the 
work seems out of proportion to the advantage gained. The 
Syracusans maintained a detached fort on the Olympieum, why 
not then on the Euryelus? 

c) According to Mr. Grote, the Syracusans, instead of prolonging 
the line of the cross-wall, would have brought another line of wall 
from a point a mile and a half or two miles distant to meet it: 
but this is very improbable in itself, and must, if intended, have 
been more fully described than by the words péxp: rod ¢yxapotov 


Teixous, 
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-- d) Inthe account of the night attack on Epipolae there is nothing 7. 1. 
which justifies Mr. Grote’s supposition, but rather the contrary, for 
there is no mention of any wall extending from the city to the 
Euryelus, but only a) of a fort on the Euryelus, which the 
Athenians first took, and 8) of three fortified camps lower down 
(c. 43 med.). Had the maparetyiopa (c. 42 fin.) really extended to the 
fort on the Euryelus, it would have been necessary, for the sake of 
clearness, to mention the fact in c. 42 fin., c. 43 med. Now in 
c. 42 fin. Demosthenes is expressly said to plan an attack on the 
mapareixiopa Tov Supakociov, o exddvoay Trepiterxioat opas Tods ’AOnvaiovs. 
Thus the mapareiyiopa is identified with the counter-work of vii. 4 
and 6. But the words © éxadvoav mepirecxioat x.tr.d., would be a 
singular mode of describing a wall which had been elongated two 
or three times its original length, and now reached to the top 
of Epipolae and to the Euryelus. And again in c. 43 med. the 
taking of the reéyeoua and the mapareixiopa are spoken of as two 
distinct operations. But if the fort on the Euryelus had really 
been connected with the city by a long wall, the possession of one 
would have implied the possession of the other. Moreover the 
alarm would have been described as running along the wall, as 
well as being. carried by the guards into the city. And it would 
have been a useless waste of time to pull the battlement off the 
wall (c. 43) when having taken the adjoining reiyiopa the Athenians 
could have got round it at any time. Both in the advance and 
in the retreat of the Athenians, the supposed wall must have been 
of the greatest importance. The silence of Thucydides respecting 
the wall, if it existed, makes the whole narrative of c. 43 un- 
intelligible. 

4) The omission of the word péxp:, though hardly justifiable 
against the authority of the MSS., would give an easier reading. The 
meaning would then be, ‘ They assisted the Syracusans in com- 
pleting the cross-wall.’ We have been told that it had been carried 
on past the Athenian line of circumvallation ; and it may have been 
necessary either to strengthen an unfinished previous portion, or to 
carry it on to some further point, such as the edge of the cliffs, at 
which it could not be turned. We may argue, as Mr. Grote 
argues respecting the first counter-wall (Appendix on the siege of 
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. Syracuse), that, unless the cross-wall was thus protected, there would 


be no difficulty in getting round it, or necessity for attacking it 
in front; at any rate there would be no difficulty sufficient to 
justify the strong words of Thucydides who says, that, if the 
cross-wall were not taken, ‘whether the Athenians were victors or 
vanquished in the field would make no difference to them,’ cp. 
6 med. rairév Sn emote adrois wav te paxyopévois bia mavros Kat pyde 
paxeoOa, and 6 fin. ei kal xparoiey x.r.A. And we may reply with 
Holm (vol. ii. p. 390) that, even if such a wall were not carried 
on to a point at which it could not be turned, it would still be 
necessary for the enemy, not merely to get behind it, but either 
to capture and demolish it, or to overtake and work round it, 
either of which would be almost impossible ; especially as the 
cross-wall would be of such a width to form a fort which could be 
defended, and from which the builders of the wall of circumvalla- 
tion could easily be attacked. But this is a matter on which Thucy- 
dides is silent (see further note on c. 42. 4.) Whether the wall 
was carried up to the cliff or not, it was at any rate such as to 
destroy all hope of taking the city unless it were first taken, cp. c. 
11 fin. dcre py elvar ere mepirerxioat adrovs, fv ph Tis TO maparetyiopa 


a - - 3 A a 
TOUTO TOAAH OTpaTia emehOwv Edn. 


mpéoBes te Gddot tov Supaxociav kai KopwOiov és Aaxedaipova kat 
Képwbov dmeordAnoay, Oras otpatia ere TepaiwOy Tpdm@ @ av ev dAKdow 
i) thoiats 7) Dds Stws av TPOXwPH, @s Kal Tov “AOnvaiwy emmera- 
TE [LTOEVOV. 


gee 


1) mpoxwpy is to be taken both with ¢ a and émas dv. The 
sentence fully written would have run rpém@ dv év dAxdow # moto. 
mpoxwpi, } GAdws Gras dv mpoxopy. Or 2) mpoxopy may be repeated 
after draws av,—éres dv mpoyaph, mpoxwpy. . 

mdoia. a@) in a general sense, ‘vessels.’ 4) in a more special 
sense, ‘large boats’ or ‘barges.’ In the second sense mdoia are 
distinguished from 6AxdSes, ‘merchant vessels,’ as well as from 
triremes, ‘long’ or ‘swift’ ships. Cp. vil. 23 init. do0c kai és ra 
mdoia kat Akdda twa karepvyov, and Xen. (?) De Rep. Ath, i. 20, 
éuedérnoay S€ of pév mAotov KvBepvavtes, oi Sé dAxdda, of évredoev 


€xi Tpinpn KatéaTnaay. 
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&s kal trav ’AOnvaiov «.r.A. These words seem to anticipate the 7. 3. 
despatch of Nicias, mentioned in the next chapter. 


6 S€ Nuxias... emeume kat adtos es ras "AOnvas. | 8. I. 
As the Syracusans were sending to Sparta and Corinth, Nicias 
too sent to Athens. 


6 d€ ra kara TO orparémedov Siu huAdakis padrov dn eyov 7) Br 8. 3. 
Exouolwv KLVOUVMY érepedciTO, 

1) &¢ éxovciay kvdivev may be taken a) directly with émepedeiro, 
or 6) with éywv, supplied from 8a vAakjs €xov, which governs 7a 
kara Td orpatémedov. ‘The reading in the text, which is adopted by 
Poppo, depends on two MSS., Vat. H. (which also omit ra 
before xara 1d orparémedov), ‘He now, instead of going out of 
his way to run risks, kept his army on the defensive, and watched 
carefully over it.’ émeeXeiro, scil. rav kara rd orpardmedov. 

The majority of MSS. 2) omit paddov, and either have #5 for 
7 6’, or omit the three letters altogether. The latter reading may 
possibly be correct, ‘ he now, taking care to guard his army against 
self-incurred dangers, watched carefully over it. ékovoiwy xvdvver 
is then dependent on ¢vdaxjs. But whether éxovoiwr xwdivev be 
taken with gvAakjs, or, as might be suggested, with émependeiro, 
the Greek is poor. 

3) Some of the older editors and one corrected MS. (Cass.) 
omit padAov with most of the MSS.; but read 4 8¢ with Vat. and H. 
And this may be the true reading. For the omission of pa)dov 
before 7 cp. iii, 23 fin. dmndimrov 4 Bopéov, and vii. 49 init. rais 


yowv vavolv }) mpdrepov Oaponae Kpatneis. 


év S€ TH ait@ Oeper TeAeurapr: kal Everiap orparnyos *AOnvaiwy peta Q, 
MepSixxou orparevoas en’ Apcirodw Opa€i rodXois tiv wey TdAw ovK Elder. 

The last time that Perdiccas was mentioned, vi. 7 fin. about 
eighteen months before, he was the enemy of the Athenians. But 
his desertion of the Lacedaemonians may be accounted for by the 
devastation of his lands, and the refusal of the Chalcidians to aid 
him, there described. His changes during the war were so numer- 
ous that Thucydides, as it seems, has forgotten to chronicle one 
of them. | 


Ll. 3. 


12. 3. 


13. 


2. 
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viv ovv jes pev tavodpevoe tod Tepiterxiopov Sia Td mAROOS Tov 
evavtiwv novxaCopev’ ob8€ yap Evpmdon tH oTpaTia Suvaipel? dv xpnoecba, 
dravahexvias ths pudakhs TY TeLxdv pépos Te TOU SmALTiKOD K.T.A. 

ovdé ydp. Either 1)* ‘for, besides their general superiority in 
numbers, neither could we use our whole force,’ or 2) ‘for we 
could not even use our whole force,’ i.e. if we took active 
measures ; cp. infra § 4, EvuBéBnké re modcopKeiv Soxodvras judas GXovs 
avtovs paddov, doa ye Kard yhv, Todro mdcxew obd€ yap Tis xopas 


emt Todd Sid tovs immeas eLepydpucba. 


vov S€ ai re vnes SidBpoxou tocodrov xpdvoy 75 Oadaccevovaat k.T.A. 
Either 1)* ‘ saturated and heavy with moisture,’ or 2) dia8pdxor, 
‘letting the water through, leaky.’ 


Tov vauTav Tav pev did hpvyamopdy Kal dpmayny kal bdpeiav paxpay 
ind trav inméwv droddvupéevov' ot Sé Oepdtrovtes, emerdy) és dvrimada Kabe- 
oTnkapev, avTouododar, Kal of E€vor of pev avaykaotol eoBavres evOds Kara 
Tas méAEis Groxwpodatv, of dé bmd peyddov pocbod +d mpOrov emapbevres _ 
kal oiduevor xpnpaticicOar paddov 7) paxetoOat, emevd) mapa yvopuny vavtiKdy 
re O17 Kal TaAXa dard Tdv modEpiov avOecTata Spacw, of pev én’ adTopohias 
Tpopdcer dmépxovrat, of S€ as exacrot Svvavrat* wohAn OH Lkedia. 

Tav vavTav Tov péev. O€ in of S€ Oepamwovres answers to pev; al- 
though strictly speaking the Ocpamovres are not vaira, they seem to 
be reckoned as such, unless we may read, though against the 
authority of the MSS., rév vavréy pév, omitting the second rév. 

én avropodias mpopace: 1)* some left the fleet finding an excuse 
for desertion, others (not deserters) slipped away as they could. 
That this is the opposition intended is clear from the clause which 
follows, oA} & 7 SixeAca—the runaways go, not to the enemy in 
Syracuse, but to some other city of Sicily. The literal rendering 
of the phrase is not, ‘making desertion their excuse,’ which would 
be absurd, but, a) ‘ making a deserter’s excuse,’ ‘ the excuse which . 
desertion makes’ (atropodias, gen. of subject), cp. mevias Aids, ii. 
42 med., or 4) ‘ making an excuse for desertion.’ 

Mr. Grote 2) thinks that the words may mean, ‘some of them 
depart under profession of being deserters to the enemy,’ and that 
they denote, what a man said, not before he left the Athenian 
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camp, but at the time of his addressing himself tothe enemy. The 18. 2. 
fatal objection to this explanation is that the word ad’ropodia, like 
‘ desertion’ in English, has reference not to the enemy, but to the 
army from which a man deserts; the primary meaning is ‘ deser- 
tion from a man’s own side,’ not ‘ desertion to some one else.’ 

3) Poppo (ed. min. suggests that adrouod‘as may be the accusative 
plural. But én’ avropodias dmépyovras is a poor expression, and 
mpopdce: has little or no meaning. 

4) mpopdoe has been taken for airig, as in i. 23 fin. tiv pév yap 
adnbeordrny mpdpacw, apaverrdrny dé Aéyo. But the substitution of 
airia for mpopace here would give a weak sense. 


dre Bpaxeta dKpt wAnpdpatos, kal ddiyo. Tv vavrdy of éLoppavrés 14. 1. 
Te vavy Kai Evvexovres TH elpeciay, 

Bpaxeia dxun x.r.A. Either 1)* ‘the prime of a crew is short- 
lived :’ or 2) ‘ the efficient part of a crew is small.’ Classen argues 
that the latter explanation is required by the following words 
éAliyot Téy vavry x.r.A., which are then a repetition-in the concrete 
of what has been already stated in the abstract. 

édtyoe trav vavrov. Either 1) generally, ‘few sailors,’ the article 
referring to mAnpeyaros preceding, or 2)* referring to vaiv, ‘few of 
the sailors in the ship:’ in either case dAtya tay vavrdy is the 
predicate. 


xarerai yap ai tperepa hioeis apyew. : 14, 2. 
Cp. Aristoph. Peace, 607,— 


Tas huoets buoy Sedorkas kai rov avroda€ tpdrov. 


kat Gre ovd érdbev émimAnpwodpeOa tas vais €xopev, & Tois moheplots 14, 2, 
moAaxdbev imdpxet, GAN’ avdykn ad? Sv exovres fOopev TH TE SyTA Kal 
Gtravakiokdpeva, yiyverOar ai yap viv ovoa médes Evppayor advyaron, 
Nagos kai Kardyyn. «i d5€ mpooyernoerar év ert ois modepiows, Sore Ta 
tpépovra nuas xwpia tis “Iradias ... mpos ékeivovs xwpnoat, Siamode- 
pyoetar adrois duayel éxmodvopxnbévtav nuav 6 médepos. 

The words dvdykn ag’ dv eyovres «.r.A. are incorrectly opposed 
by aAad to the less general statement, ov8 érdev emimAnpwodpeba k.T.d. 

‘We cannot even recruit our crews (Anpopara), but our consump- 
tion (both in men and provisions) must be furnished out of the 


14. 2. 


15. 2. 


19. 2. 


20. 1. 
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supplies which we brought with us, and these are our only store.’ 
Or giving a slightly different turn to the sentence, ‘The remains 
of what we brought with us is all that we have, and from this 
store our consumption must come’ (yiyrvecOa). Men must be in- 
cluded in these words, as the context shows; but the neuter words 
ra dvra Kai dravadioxdpeva can hardly refer to men only. There is 
also a logical flaw in the passage. For it would appear from what 
follows, «i S€ mpooyernoerar év ért «.7.d., that under the words 7a 
évra kat dravahioxdpeva (men and stores) the provisions which the 
Athenians obtained from Italy are not included. ‘We have no- 
thing but what we brought with us, and our supplies from Italy 
may also fail.’ 
For dtarodepnoera see note on c. 25. 9. 


@s TOY Toepiov Ta pev ev Sixedia &’ OAtyov mopiovpevov, TA 
éx Medotovvyjgou cxodaitepoy per, duws 8, Hv py mpooexnte Thy yvouny, 
Ta pcv Ajoouow twas, dotep kat mpdtepoy, TA Sé HOyoovTar. 

7a & ék Iedorovvycov, partly acc. of the remote object after 
Ancovow, POjcovra: partly also acc. after wopiovpevwr supplied with 
axodairepov. ‘The writer passes from the participle to the finite 
verb. Ta péev Ancovow, ta 8€ POnoovra, are subdivisions of the. 
second clause, ra & é€« TeAorovyngov x.7.X. 

Although Nicias appears to find fault with the authorities at 
home, he was himself chiefly to blame for the arrival of these ships 
in Sicily. Cp. vi. 104 fin., vii. 1 med., 7 init. 


dméxer 5é 9 AekeXeva oradiovs padtora THs TeV AOnvaiay médeas cikoot 
kai éxardy, mapanAnowov dé Kal od TOANO Téoy Kal awd THs Bowwrias. 

kai, as Often in such expressions, =‘or,’ cp. v. 74 init. kal 9 ev pay 
To.avTn Kat 6 tt eyyvrata TovTwy éyévero, For the geographical diffi- 
culty see Introduction on the Geography of Thucydides. 


ev 8€ rovT@ Kal of ’AOnvaior dua [ris | Aexedelas TO rerxtopG Kal Tod jjpos 

evvs apxopevov Tepi Te Ilekoméyynoov vais Tpidkovra €arethay Kal Xapikhéa 
a» , 

Tov ’AmoAAodwpou apxovra, @ elpnto Kat és “Apyos adikopev@ kara TO Evp- 
- 3 , , A . 

paxtkoy mapakanelv “Apyelwv te SmALTAS emi Tas vais, Kat TOY AnuooOevny 


és THY SuxeAlav, @omep Eueddov, améoteAdov k.T.A. 
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ré after ’Apyeiay has no corresponding clause, either expressed, 20. 1. 
_or implied in the words which follow. The harshness is veiled by 
the juxtaposition of kat rov Anuoobémv, with which however ré is 
in sense unconnected. (See note oni. 9. 3. § 3.) 


Euverebe S€é kai 6 “Eppoxparns otx Hxueta TO Tals vavot pi aOupety 21. 3. . 
emixeipnoew mpos. tovs "AOnvaiovs, 

tov, Which is omitted in several MSS., though in none of the first 
rank, may be explained, 1) with Arnold, as a genitive of purpose ; 
or 2) on the analogy of guvaiperOa (iv. 10 init.), EvverAapBdver Oa 
(vi. 70 init., viii. 26 init., cp. also note on iii. 36. 2), as a genitive 
expressing the idea of a common object to which the persuasion 
of Hermocrates contributed (Classen). 


; ‘ ! 
‘ & 8 , a“ 
kat mpos avdpas toAunpovs otoug Kat “AOnvatous rovs dytiroApevras 21. 3. 
xXarer@rdrous airois daiver Oar. 
n 3 ° 
oiovs Kat "AOnvaiovs==olo. kai "A@nvaio ciev. Kal aS IN @omep kai, Cp. 


note on v. 13. 1. : 


@ yap ekeivor rods méAas, ov Suvdper Cot dre mpodxortes, TH Sé Opdoer 21. 3. 
emtxetpouvres, KkatadoBovor, Kal opas dy Td adTd dpolws Trois évayrloss 
~wTrooxely, 

-@...76 ard. The quality, or more precisely the audacity 
(@pdoos), with which the Athenians terrified their enemies, they, the 
Syracusans, would likewise exhibit towards (lit. ‘present to’) the 
Athenians. For odds see note on iv. 36, 1. 


erevdy S€ ta Svo Terxiopata HAicKeTo, ev TovT@ Kal of Svpaxdoro 2B. 2. 
‘€rvyxavov On viKapevot, 

kai, Either 1) ‘the Syracusans also who had previously been 
conquerors;’ or ‘the Syracusans in their turn;’ or 2) cai points out 
the connection of the two clauses émeidy «.7.A. and év rovr@ K.r.d., 
‘at the time when the forts were being taken, the Syracusans 
were also being defeated.’ 


kai Tovs Tools THv avOporwv anéxreway TAY SooVv ek TpLaY vedy QB, 4e 
a sr 
ous ef@ypnaar. 

VOL. II. z.¢ 


23. 4. 


25. I. 


25. 6. 


25. 6. 
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Either éoov and ods are pleonastic: or we may supply a general 
idea such as jy after écov: cp, viil. 70 init. cai doa mpds rods Geovs, 


> a ‘ , , > 4 > ‘ > , 
evxais kat Ovoiats Kabiorduevos es THY apxny expyoarto. 


mpéoBes &yovoa, oimep Ta oerepa Ppdowow . . . Kal emorpivect. 

oimep = Gras, like ‘qui’ in Latin, a usage of which this seems to be 
a solitary instance in Attic Greek. Perhaps we should read éras 
with Vat. H., or ¢dpacovew with Aug. In the latter case émorptvect 
which follows must be explained as an anacoluthon. . 


vavy pupiopdpor. 

A vessel of ten thousand talents. That a talent is the measure 
to be supplied is probable from the use of the same standard in 
several other places. Herod. i. 194. 5, ii. 96. 7, Thuc. iv. 118. 5 
(Arn.) Such a vessel would be about 250 tons burden. | 


~ a” , 
ék Te TOY akdt@v @vevov avadovpevor Tos aravpovs Kai avéxhwy. 


dvéchov, either 1) ‘ bent or forced them out of their place,’ or 2) 


broke them off” The word need not necessarily mean ‘break,’ 


25. 9. 


25. 9. 


as may be seen by the following examples: Eur. Or. 1471,— 
@pows apiotepoiow avakddoas Sépny : | 

Lucian. de Gymn. 7, 7 de&ia S€ brép ris keadjs dvaxexdacperyn. If 1) 

be®adopted, dvéxdor will be distinguished from évevoy only as the 

tesult from the process. ‘The same ambiguity occurs in ii. 76 fin. 

diddas Sé (unxavas) GAAn Tod reixous, ds Bpdxous re meprBdddovres dveKhwv 


oi TlAaraijs x.T.A. 


dyyéAXovras thy Te TOU TIAnupupiov Anu, Kal THs vavpaxias Trépt, @s ov 
tov Toepiov ioxvi paddov i) TH oerépg rapaxy foonbeier, Ta Te G\Aa av 
Snooovras Ste év €Amiow eioi, kal d&vaoovras EvpBonOeiv ew abtous. 

Either 1) against the Athenians and their allies understood from 
moAepioy; Or 2) to the assistance of the Syracusans. Cp. note on 
i. 116. 3. But according to 2) ofas would be more regular. 


kai, iv Pbdowou avrot mpdrepov Stapleipavres TO mapdy oTparevpa abTav, — 
Sratrohepnodpevov. 
Svarrodepnodpevor (not dcameroAepnadpevov which is found in the 
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Vat., and with a trifling variation, -ov for -oy, in H. and adopted 
by Bekker) is probably the true reading. ‘The simple future gives 
a sufficient sense, and the use of the middle in a passive sense 
may be defended by modeunoera, viii. 43 med., moreunoovra, i. 68 
fin., and by c. 14. 3 (quoted above), where most MSS. have da- 


, 
moNepnoerat, 


kal 6 péev Anpoabéerns evbvs, emeid) EuyxatédaBe 7d xwpiov, émémer emt 
ths Kepxvpas. 

EvyxarédaBe, ‘when he had assisted Charicles in occupying the 
_ position.’ | . 
émémdet is the reading of nearly every MS. H. has mapérAa, Vat. 
_émmapémhe, For ém- meaning ‘to,’ without any connotation of 
‘against,’ or hostility, cp. note on iv. 60. 2. 


ered) yap ) Aexédeca TO prev mpartov tnd Taons THs oOTpaTLas Ev TO O€per 

tovT@ teixirbecioa, Vorepov S€ Ppovpais awd Trav médewy Kara Siadoxiv 

_xpdvov emovoas TH XMpa Emwxetto, modAd Grane rods. APnvaiovs. 

_ 1) The clauses connected by pev—6é are not quite parallel. The 
construction is changed, and the participle, resysoGeioa, passes into 
the finite verb, érexeiro. Cp. note oni. 9. 3. § 5. 

Or 2) the two clauses ré pév mpdrov ... retxirOeioa, Uorepoy de 
dpoupais . . . emiovoas, though in different constructions, answer to 
one another, and are both subordinate to émexeiro. . 
rh xepa is best taken, not with emotcas, but with ére@xeiro. ‘For 
when Decelea was occupied to the annoyance of the country,’ etc. 


tore de Evvexas emikabnpevar, kal dté pév kat TAEdvwy emidvtav, été S 
e€ dvdykns Tis tons ppoupas Karabeovons te thy xopav Kal Anoreias 
mo.oupevns K.T.A. 

ions, lit. ‘the same as before,’ is opposed to mAedvev, and thus 
‘comes to mean the regular or ordinary garrison, opposed to the 
larger army which the Lacedaemonians sent from time to time. 
Both are subordinate in sense to éuvexas emixabnpevav. ‘The Lace- 
daemonians were always there; sometimes with a smaller, some- 
times with a larger army.’ 


aoe a > 
kal dytt Tow mddus elvar povptov Karéarn. 


Ee€ 2 


25. 0. 


26. 3. 


27. 3. 


27. 4. 


28. I. 


28. I. 


28. 2. 


28, B, 
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Cp. Aristoph. Lysistr. 555 (acted in 411),— 
IIPOBOYAOS, ti roiodeas ; 
AYSIZTPATH, jv ravoc@pev mpotictov pev Evy drow 
dyopda(ovras Kat pawvopevovs. TYNH. v7 thy Tadiay ’Adpodirny. 
AY, vov pev yap 87 kay raiot xirpats Kav Tois Aaxdvorow Spoiws 
meplepxovrat Kata THY dyopay dv Smdots Gomep KopvBarres. 
TIPO. vi Ala’ xpi) yap tovs avdpeiovs. AY. Kal pay 76 ye mpaypa yédouoy, 


-@ > 1Q? 27 ‘ , + pm i AK ’ 
oTay adorid EX@V Kat Topyova Tis KAT @YNTAL KOpaKLvous, 


mpos yap TH emddker thy pev jpépay kara Scadoxny of "AOnvaiae pvdag- 
corres, thy S¢ vixra kai Evpravres, wry Tov inméwv, of pev éf’ Sos 
movoupevot, of & emi rod reixous, Kai Pépous Kat xeta@vos erahaum@povyro. 

qrovovpevot, SCil. tiv pudakny. Vat. and H. read, not rotovpevor, but 
mov, which is out of place, and sounds more like Plato than 
Thucydides. _ 


76 yap aitods wodopxovpevous éemirerxiop@ tmd Leorovynoiov pnd’ ds 
dmootnvat €k Lixedias, GAN’ exet Suvpakovoas TH ai’t@ Tpdm@ ayrimodopKeiy, 
Tow ovdev eAdoow althy ye Kae’ abthv rev “AOnvaiwyr, kai roy mapadoyov 
TocoUTOY moljoa toils “EAAnot tis Suvdpews Kai TéAuNs, GoOV Kar apxas 
Tov moAEuou of pev emavtdv, of Se dvo, of Sé€ tpi@v ye erav, ovdels mArEiw 
xpdvor, evdurCov mepioicery avtovs, ei of TleXomovvnown eoBddowev és TH 
Xopav, Gote eree émraxadexdr@ pera THY mpaTnv eaBodry 7AOov és Stxediav, 
78) TO wodeum kata TdyTa TeTpvywpévol, Kai mdAenov ovdey EAaTo@ 
mpogavelAovro Tov mporepoy Umdpxovros ék IeAorovygjcov. 

There is no main verb in this sentence. ‘Thucydides probably 
meant to wind up with some such expression as mdvv dromoy or 
dvéhmorov jv, but in this, as in other discursive passages, the latter 
end has forgotten the beginning ; the concluding words dore ere 
. . . €k Ilekomovnoou having the appearance of an inference from an 
independent statement, the writer is led to omit the real conclusion. 
To take so long a sentence either as an explanation of what has 


preceded, or as an exclamation, would be extremely harsh. 


airis ye ka’ abrny is to be supplied with rév’A@nvaiwr (rows) from 
médw ovdevy eAdcow aitny ye kad avrnvy. ‘The comparison is between 
Syracuse as a mere city and Athens as a mere city without Attica or 
her empire. ‘If the two cities taken by themselves are compared,’ 
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TovovToy mowjoat ... doov Kar’ dpxyds .. . évdpifov,.. . bare eret Erra- 2B. 3. 
raidexdt@, dcov and éore both follow rocotror, although they are gram- 
matically incompatible. écov expresses the measure of the mapddoyos; 
Tocodrov dcov=‘to a degree which may be measured by the fact that’ 
‘Creating an impression so’ (or ‘in so great a degree) contradictory 
to the opinion entertained in Hellas of their power and daring, 
that the rest of the Hellenes at first thought them likely to survive 
only a year,.-or two, or at most three years, no one for a longer 
period; and that’ (or ‘ whereas) seventeen years after the first in- 
vasion of Attica,’ etc. The whole sentence Sore éree «rd. is 
dependent on rogodrov, to which écoy is subordinated. The writer 
might have said either roaotrov dcov kar’ dpyds k.t.A. ... of Sé eret 
_ €mraxadexdr@, OF Tovovrov ware kar dpxds k.t.A.... of dé ere émraxade- 
xdto. ‘The complexity of the sentence is caused by the attempt to 
‘combine the two. The ‘great surprise’ (rocotroy décor) consisted, 
not merely in the general anticipation of Hellas, but in the contrast 
of it with the actual fact. For écov cp. iv. 108 med. éyevopévors 


pev ths ’AOnvaiov Suvdpews exit tocodroy bon vaorepov Siechavn. 


Kal TH elkooTiy vrd TovToy Toy xpdvov Tav Kata Oddacoay arti Tod 2B, 4. 
dpov tois imnxdois éroincav, mreiw vopifovres dv odior xpyyara ovTo 
mpootevat. 

It is evident, as Boeckh (Staatshaush, i. p. 432.n., 440).remarks, 
that this five per cent. duty was collected; not at the Piraeus, but at _ 
the harbours of the subject statés. How long this method of 
collecting the revenue continued we cannot tell. It may at once 
have proved a failure. On the one hand, Xen. Hell. i. 3. 9 (about 
409 B.c.), we find the town of Chalcedon again paying tribute :— 
kal dpxouvs €haBoy kai eSocay mapa Papvad{ov, brorede rov pdpoy Xad- 
kndoviovs ’AOnvaiois, doovmep ci@Oecay, kai Ta derAdpeva Xpnpara arododvat,. 

On the, other hand, mention occurs in Aristoph. Frogs 362 (acted 
405) of an eixoordd\oyos,— 
A) tardppnr’ drorépret 
e& Aiyivns Owpukior dy, elikooToAdyos Kaxodaipov. 
But the eixoory here spoken of may be a special impost confined 
to Aegina and perhaps the neighbouring islands (see Boeckh, 
Staatshaush. ii. p. 588). 


28. 


29. 


29. 3. 


29. 4. 


29. 5. 


30. 


4. 


Z. 


2. 
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Two points strike us as remarkable respecting this impost: 
a) that a five per cent. duty on the commerce in Greek waters, 
should have produced more than 1200 talents: - 4) the extreme 
difficulty of collecting such a revenue, and the number of officers 
which would be required for it. 


kal elmdvres dua €v TH TapdnA@ ... kal Tovs TroAepious, qv Te. Svvyrat, 
am’ avray Brava. 

amd has a more lively and casual meaning than Sid or bd, ‘to 
get anything out of them which he could in the way of damage 
to the enemy.’ 


tT] ToAEt TpoTeKEiTO OVoN OV peyddn. 

It is clear that od must be introduced from the Vatican MS. 
and H. For at the end ofc. 30 it is implied that the town was 
not large, as emi peyébe. 


TO yap yevos Td Tv OpgkGv spoia Trois padiota Tod BapBapiKod, ev @ av 
Gaponon, povixwrardv eott. 

1)* There may be a confusion of two expressions, ‘are the 
bloodiest of barbarians,’ and ‘ are as bloody as the worst barbarians.’ 
Or 2) ‘the Thracians, like the worst barbarians, are most bloody 
when they feel themselves secure.’ See note on English text. 


kat Euppopa rH moder mdon ovdemias Foowy paddov étépas on ae 
TE émémecev arn Kat Sewn. 

vG\dov érépas is not connected with ovdemias soowr, but - with 
addknrds re kai Sewn. ‘Thucydides means to say that the massacre 
of the children was a calamity which by its nature inflicted a blow 
upon. the whole city, and that it was as great as any on record; 
and lest this last expression should seem exaggerated, he adds, by 
way of explanation, that it was more sudden and more horrible 
than any other. That the words are not a mere general reflection 
on the fate of the city is shown by their connection with the pre- 
ceding description implied in évpdopa airn, and by the occurrence 
of such a reflection at the end of the next chapter. 


_ TY TE €v TOIs TAoiOLS, @S EOpwY TA EV TH V7, OpuLTdvTwY EEw TOFedpaTos 


Ta mAoia, 
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eéw rofevparos (although the reading of only two MSS., one being 30. 2. 
H.) is clearly to be preferred to the unmeaning ¢§ rod (evyparos. 


tay de Muxadnocior pépos TL dravahabn, . 30. 3. 
pépos tt, ‘a considerable portion.’ For the strength of the ex- 
pression cp.i. 23 med. kal 4 odx Feuora Prdyaca kal pépos Tt POcipaca 


7 Aowwwdns voces. 


6 dé Anpoobevns tére aronA€wv emt ths Kepxvpas pera tiv ex ths Aakw- 81, I. 
vexns relxiow, dAKdda dppoioav ev Dea tH "Hrciwv év 7 ot KopivOror 
émAttar és ry Dixehiay Ewedrov mepavovaba, adriy pev SrapOeiper x.7.r. 

of KopivOto. omXirat, i.e. ‘some of the Corinthian hoplites.’ The 
article is inserted because the Corinthian hoplites as a body have 
been already mentioned (c. 17, 19), but that in this passage the 
whole body is not intended is sufficiently clear from the context, 
for they were not all on board a single ship. 


dyyehov Gre ai révre Kal eikooe vnes TY Kopwhiov ai spiow dvbop- 31. dé 
povoa ouTe kaTahvouct Tov TéEMov, vavpayely Te péAAoVOL. 
katahvew tov médeuov Is said like xaradvew roy Biov, tiv pudakny, 
‘do not abate their hostile attitude.’ The phrase is generally used 
of a formal peace, but this is accidental. The meaning of the 
word in itself is the same, though the association gathered from 
the context may be different. | 
vavpaxetv Te peddovor, ‘but mean to fight, or take the offensive ; 
not a mere repetition of the previous words. 


dras py Svapygouar rovs modepiovs. 32. 1. 
Siafnoovor has been unnecessarily ebitbeted by Dobree into 
Co 3 da supported by Aristoph. Birds 193,— 
TOY pnpiov THY Kvioav ov S:adpnoere. 
But a parallel passage or a more lively expression are not suffi- 
cient reasons for changing the reading of the MSS. And it is not 
certain that d:appyoover would apply to ‘letting through by ave 
ep “equally with duapjoovow. 


kat tos Meramovrious meigavres kata TO Evppayikoy dxovtiotds re 83. 5. 
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33. 5. Eupméumew tpiaxogious Kai tpinpes dio Kal dvadaBdvres Tabta mapéemdevoav 


34. 6. 


34. 7. 


36. 


I. 


és Govpiay, 

ravra, though harsh, is probably the true reading, and not avrds 
(Vat. and corr. H.) The latter would imply that the three hundred 
javelin-men were placed on board the two triremes, but there would 
not have been sufficient room for them in addition to the rowers. 


of pev yap KopivOio. xat TleAorovynotot mpos tH yn vavpaxodvres KOL 
Siero (ovto. 

‘Fighting close to the land, were in consequence saved.’ kat 
emphasizes the connection between mpds rh yy and dvec@ orto. 


Kat vopicavres Sv adtd ovy joodcba Sv Sep odd’ of Erepor vKGY. Of TE 
yap KopivOsor tyynoavro kpareiv «i pn [Kal] moro expatoovto, of te AOnvaioe 
évopstov nooacba Ste ov Tord evixor. 

The Corinthians raised a trophy because, while they acknow- 
ledged the battle to have been drawn (vopicarres x.1.d.), they also 
thought that the avoidance of defeat on their part was equivalent 
to a victory. . 

8? avré is emphatic, ‘ for the very reason for which.’ It refers, not 
to what precedes, but to what follows, and corresponds to 8? Smep. 
Cp. Xen. Mem. iii. 10. 14, eipyxas, épy, aird Ov drep eywye Ta Epa 
épya mheiorou déa vopife etvac: Dem. in Steph. A. (xlv) 61, Sixdorew_ 
yap dpepdxate ipeis ob repli dv dv 6 pevywr akwi, GAN’ brép airaev dv av 


9 Stwkts 7. 


oi S€ Supaxdcw ev roir@ muvOavdpevor aitav Tov émimdovy ads Tais 
vavoly &mroTmeipGcat €Bovdovro kal TH GAAy wapacKkevg Tov TeCov, ivmep 
é aitd ToiTo, mplv édOciv aitods POdoa Bovddpevor, Euvédeyov. 

The Syracusans had two objects in obtaining reinforcements, 
a) that they might have a trial of strength, en’ airé rodro, scil. 
droreipacat, 6) that if possible the trial of strength should take place 
before the Athenian reinforcements arrived (mply eAéciv $Odca 
Bovdésyevor), these words being a resumption or explanation in detail 
of drorepaca ¢Bovdovro. For the latter motive cp. c. 25 fin. 
Evvédeyov, ‘had been collecting.’ For the imperfect, expressing 
duration of time in the abstract, cp. note on v. 50. 3. 
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kal Tas Tpopas Tov vedy Evvrepdvres es Ehaccov orepipwrepas eroinoay, 36. 1; 
kai Tas émwtidas emébecay tais mpwpais mayelas, Kal dvTHpidas am aitaev 
iméreway mpos Tovs Toixous @s emt €& myxeus evtds Te Kal Efwev’ arep 
tpém@ Kal of KopivOwor mpos tas ev tH Navmdxrm vais émuoKevacdpevor 
mpapabey evavpaxour. 

The prows of the vessels were cut down and made broader, 
and the émerides, or ear-caps, shortened. These were thick beams 
which projected obliquely (like horns) on either side of the prow, 
and were supported by stays, dvrnpides, altogether twelve cubits in 
length, which ran from the under or inner surface of the éro- 
rides, through the side of the ship, and were made fast inside the 
hull. They appear to have been used to crush in or to rip up the 
sides of an enemy’s prow, when the beaks of the two vessels 
did not actually meet, cp. c. 34 med., dvrimpwpor euBaddAdpevat 
kal dvappayeioat ras mapegetpecias tnd trav Kopwhiwv vedv, én’ avrd 
Touro mayutépas tas éemwridas ¢xovoay. For figures of the émarides 
and dyrnpides see Graser, De Veterum Re Navali, tab. ii, iii. 
The words of the present passage, ws emi && myyeus évrds te Kal 
€EaOev, might of themselves mean that the dvrjpides were six cubits 
or nine feet long altogether ; but the size and proportions of the 
ancient trireme prove that the meaning is ‘six cubits inside, and six 
outside the ship’s side :’ Graser, Philologus, 1871, p. 35, n. 

It is remarkable that this rather obvious device is ascribed, not 
to the Athenians, but to the Corinthians, vi. 34 med., who were 
themselves the first regular naval architects, and the first builders 
of triremes, i. 13 init. 


dvtimpwpor yap Tais éuBodais xpapevor dvappngew ta mpopaber avrois 36. 3. 
oTepipots Kal Taxéor, mpos Koia Kal dobevn mapéxovres, Tots EuBddots. 
orepibos Kal maxéou... Tois euBdAros, dative of instrument after 
dvappngev. mapexorres, SCil. ra éu8ora, With their stout and solid 
beaks, which they would present against the hollow and weak ones _ 
of the Athenians. The punctuation here adopted brings out the 
construction. The reading of Vat., raiovres, is obviously a conjecture. 


TH Te mpdrepov duabia trav KuBepyntav Soxovon ecivat Td dytimpwpov 36. 5. 


EvyKpotoat padior’ dv airol xpnoacba. 


36. 5. 


36. 6. 


36. 6. 


Spy 


37. 2. 
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Evyxpotce, the reading of the majority of the MSS., has been 
rightly altered into évyxpodoa. 
For the so called ‘accusative of reference’ cp. note on ii. 87. 1. 


mpoomimrovras aAAnAos tapageoba, Srep Kat eBranre padwora Tovs 
*AOnvaious. 
kai, ‘ which actually proved most detrimental to the Athenians.’ 


mepitedoar dé és riy etpuxepiav, opdv éxdvrav Thy émlwhevow dd 
Tod meAayous Te Kal dvdkpouvow, ob SuvycecOa airovs, G\Aws Te Kal 
Tov LAnppvupiov roAepiov Te avrois €copevov Kal Tod oTduatos ov peydAou 
dvros Tod Aupevos. : . 

Thucydides has explained in the earlier part of the chapter that 
the Syracusans would not hesitate to charge beak to beak, because 
they would be exposed to no danger from the ordinary manoeuvres 
of the enemy (8exdous, mepirdovs, and dvdkpovors). For the Syra- 
cusans themselves would take care to prevent the dsexmdous; the 
mepitdovs could not be executed in a confined space: and the 
Athenians could only back (dvaxpotew) into the small part of the 
harbour which was occupied by their own encampment. «He 
now adds that they could not take advantage of the open sea in 
order to sail round the Syracusan ships before striking (mepim\ous), 
because the mouth of the ‘harbour was in the hands of their 
enemies. ; 

dvdxpovots, from the simple meaning of backing water, has 
acquired the technical meaning of backing with a view to striking. 
éximhevow, avdxkpovow, which are included under the same article, 
seem to be two parts of the same movement. The Syracusans, 
having command of the entrance to the harbour, could charge the 
enemy’s vessel from the open sea, and retire in order to make the 
charge. 


rovadra of Supaxdator mpos tiv é€avTav emcotnpny te Kal Svvapww éemivon- 
oavtes K.T.A, 

I.e. having adapted their ships to a direct attack rather than to 
the manceuvres in which the Athenians excelled. 


kai Tov pev mreCov dALy@ mpdrepoy Tov ex THs wéhews TvAummos mpoeg- 
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ayayay mpoonye TH telyer Tov ’AOnvaiay, Kal cov mpds Thy TOAW adTod 87. 2 
édpa. 

xa@’ dcov x.r.X. means the side of the wall facing Syracuse. The 
inner side of the wall would probably be attacked by Gylippus 
either on the heights (if the Athenians still retained their lines 
there) or lower down, or both, and the other side by the troops from 
the Olympieum, on the lower ground near the marsh.  aroi, scil. 
tov reixous, to be joined with xa& décor. 


ovderepor Suvdpevor Géidy Tt Adyou TapahaPetv, et py vaiy play 7) dvo0 88. I. 
trav ’A@nvaiwv of Svpaxdctor kataddcartes, SiexpiOnoav. 

mapadaBeiv, scil. dx’ ad\dndor. 

katadvcavres is dependent on aéidv re mapéAaBoy understood, ‘ ex- 
cept in so far as the Syracusans gained an advantage Py sinking 
one or two ships of the Athenians.’ 


Rakandeoas de ras GAxddas Goov dv0 mdéOpa dm’ dddAnhov xaré- 38, 3. 
OTHE. a 

The merchant vessels were anchored at the entrance of the 
palisade or temporary Athenian dock, leaving an interval of about 
200 feet. ‘There were probably several such vessels, and several 
entrances. It is not easy to understand how an interval of about 
200 feet can have been commanded by the dolphins, But may we 
not suppose that, although this was the space between the merchant 
vessels which were drawn up in front of the palisade, nevertheless the 
passage was narrowed by a portion of the palisade itself, which left 
on either side only sufficient room for a trireme to pass where the 
dolphins were placed? ‘This explanation agrees fairly with the text, 
though not perfectly suitable to the words 8a rév dAkddov in c. 41. 
The descriptions of Thucydides are graphic, but not always clear, 
sometimes owing to the omission of some small point which he 
does not perceive to be necessary for the comprehension of the 
whole description. The dolphin (cp. c. 41) was suddenly let down 
from a crane placed on their decks upon a ship passing near, and 
struck with such effect on the light frame of the trireme as to 
sink it. The manner of its action is well explained by two 
verses which the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 761, cites 


38. 3. 


4O. 4. 


40. 5. 


42. 2. 
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out of Pherecrates; the lines as emended by Meineke are as 
follows :— | 
6 de bn SeAis core porsBdovs SeApwvoddpos Tre Kepodyos 
ds Craxdee rovdados aitay éumintar Kai Karadvor. 
Compare also the more lively PERE of Aristophanes himself, 
l.c.,— 
adda pvAdrrov, kal mply exeivoy mpootxerOa cov, mpdrepov od 
tovs SeAivas perewpifov Kal thy Gxaroy mapaBaddov. 
Graser (§ 82) thinks that the dolphin was attached to the crane 


- from which it was let down in such a manner that it could be 


drawn up after sinking an enemy’s ship and used again. 


€meira ovK €ddKet Tois “A€nvaiois ind ohav attav SiapeddAovras Kér@ 
ddioKxec Bar. 

adicxerOa=‘to be overcome’ (by sleep, toil, deceit) with an asso- 
ciation of suddenness or unconsciousness. 

tnd chav airov may go either with dtapedAorras, ‘ through a delay 
which was their own fault’ (cp. vi. 37 fin. od« émt odd ind tev Hperépov 
inméwv e&tdvres), OF With dAicxeoOa, Or with both. 


mohd & ert peitw of év tois AemTots Motos mepimAcovTes TOY Supa- 
Kogiwv Kal €s re TOUS Tapaods Umomintovres THY TOAEpiov vedy Kal és TA 

, , Lee) , Pet > \ , > U 
mAdyia Tapamhéovtes Kal €€ aUT@V es TOUS Va’Tas aKkovTiorTEs. 

rapoovs, either 1)* the blades of the oars, or 2) the whole broad- 
side; cp. Polyb. xvi. 3. 12, adrés pév fpapre Tov tpdca, napameoay Oe 
Tois moAEpios amwéBare Tov Sefcdv rapady ths veds. €& adrav, Scil. éx TOV 


TAOLOV. 


Kai Tois pev Supaxociots Kal Evppdyors kardmAnéts ev To adtixa ovK ddiyn 
éyevero, et mépas pndev ora ogior Tod dmrahdayivae Tod nuvdiovon, Opavres 
oute Sua thy Aexédevay rerxiCopevny ovd€év Hacov orparoy igov Kal mapamdn- 
gov TH mpotép@ emehnAvOdra, THY TE Tav *AOnvatov Svvayw mavraxdce 
woAAy patvouerny. 

Tov draddayjva, explanatory gen., ‘no end in the way of deliver- 
ance from.’ Cp. Dem. in Boeot. (xl.) 49, ri yap av jv mépas jyiv rod 
SarvOjvat ; . 

ore... 0v8€v fieoov, ‘not on that account a whit the less.’ ovre,; 
resumed by ovdév, answers to ré which follows. 
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vouicas ovx oidy te civae SiatpiBew, ovde mabety dmep 6 Nexias 42. 3. 
émabev k.T.A. 

mabeiv=Seiv mabeiv, 

kai dpav rd maparelyiopa Tv Supakociav, @ ékovoay mepiretxioa 42. 4. 
adds Tovs ‘AOnvaiovs, dmhovy te dv Kai, ef emixparnoeéatis Tov "Emumoh@v 
ths avaBacews Kal avOis Tov €v adtais orpatomédov, padiws dv ard Anper, 
(ovde yap bropeivar dv opas ovdéva,) Hretyero émibécba Th reipa. 
_ The object of the night attack on Epipolae was to capture by 
a surprise, and from the further end, the Syracusan cross-wall 
which Demosthenes had failed to take by an open assault in front. 
The details are obscure, owing to our ignorance of the point at 
which the cross-wall terminated. That it did not, as Mr. Grote 
supposes, extend to the fort which the Syracusans had erected on 
or near the Euryelus has been sufficiently shown in the note on 
vii. 7. 1. Whether it reached the northern cliff of Epipolae at a. 
nearer point we are not informed (see the same note, ad fin.) 
If it did, the Athenian army must still have taken it in front, and 
would have had only the advantage of a surprise. If it did not, 
their object must have been to get round it and attack it from 
behind, or from both sides. This supposition harmonizes better 
a) with the assumption which Demosthenes seems to make, that 
the capture of the re{xioua would involve the capture of the cross- 
wall, c. 42 fin. ob3€ yap ay tropeivar ofas ovdéva, 6) with the cursory 
manner in which Thucydides mentions the capture of the cross- 
wall, as if it were a task of no difficulty, 43. 5, @dXou dé «.7.A, ¢) with 
the forward movement of the Athenians described in the words 
immediately preceding, kai adrot perv x.r.A. The movement must have 
taken place on the northern side of the Syracusan counter-wall to 
be of any importance ; and yet, as the narrative shows, it must have 
commenced before the cross-wall was actually taken. How could 
this have been, if the wall ran as far as the northern cliff ? 
_ The above argument supposes the Euyrelus to have been Bel- 
vedere, the knoll at the summit of Epipolae. But, if with Holm, 
we assume the Euryelus to have been Mongibellisi, nearer the city, 
the Syracusan cross-wall may have reached the northern cliff beyond 
it. So that the Athenians, when they ascended by the Euryelus, 
would be within the cross-wall. 


43. 2. 


43. 4. 


AS. 5. 
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tovs AtOodoyous Kal Téexrovas Tavras haBav Kal GAAnv mapacKeviy Tokev- 
padrev te Kai doa det, iy Kpat&ot, TetxiCovras exetv. 

The place of ro€edyara between carpenters and siege implements 
affords no reason for doubting the reading. Archers were more 
needed in a siege than in a battle. ; 

of S€ wrelous Siapvydvres edOds mpds ta otparémeda, & fv emi rav 
’Exurodav tpia | év mpoterxiopacww | x.7.A. 

The reading év mporexyiopacw after tpia, which would mean ‘in 
the midst of outworks,’ whether those of the city or those of the 
three camps themselves, although read by Vat. and H., has too 
little MS. authority to support it, and is probably a gloss taken 
from éx ray mporexiopdrov in § 6 infra. The camps were probably 
behind the counter-wall. 


kat adrot pév eiOds éxdpovy és td mpdabev, Emws TH mapovon dpph TOO 
mepaiverOat dv evexa HAOov ph Bpadets yevwvtar’ ardor S€ 1d Gad Tijs 
TpaTnS Taparelxiopa TaY Tvpakocioy, ovxy bmopevdvrav tav pvAdkor, 
npouv Te kal ras émadkes dmréovpor. 

tov mepaiverba, ‘that while the impetus to accomplish their work 
continued in them,’ either 1)* ‘they might make a quick end of it ; 
or 2) giving a feebler sense to py Bpadeis yevovrar=torepnowrrat, 
‘they might not flag in the execution of it,’ (Schol.). The gen. 
Tov mepaiverba is to be taken with pi Bpadeis yévevra, as well as 
with 7 mapovon dppf. . | 

7) dé tis mparns mapareixicua, 1)* a periphrastic expression for 
‘the first part of the mapareiyicpa:’ cp. éx rod exit Odrepa, c. 37 med. 
For tijs mparns Cp. Tod did ths tons exOpoi, iii. 40 fin.: dé mparnys, i. 77 
med.: ryv mpornv, Herod. i. 153. 6, iii. 134. 8: Dem. Olynth. iii. 2. 
In such cases words like poipas, éfddov, or éppis, have been some- 
times supplied. But it is better, instead of supplying substantives 
which are never present to the mind, and sometimes interfere with 
the sense, to regard the adverbial use in dad rijs mperns and the 
like expressions as appropriate to the feminine no less than to the 
neuter. Or as Lobeck observes (Paralipomena, p. 363), the 
omission may have been confined at first to simpler phrases, rv 
peony ddevewv, paxpay meupéjva, in which the word omitted was readily 
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supplied, and in later Greek, the usage, having become familiar, 43. 5. 
was. more widely applied, without any thought of the word supposed 

to be understood. ‘ Quis enim, si legerit dm’ edOcias piiocogeiv, Plut. 
Symp. i. 4. 8; ryv eddciay ovvermeiv ru, Vit. Cic. vii; && dpOijs dvaxpi-.”. . 
vew, Polyb. xv. 27; tiv addos ddodecxeiv, v. Bergler ad Alciphr, i. 

Ep. 19, his igitur et similibus locis quis aut poipa aut rixy aut 
mpagis aut 6dés aptum esse credat?’ Language, like childhood, is 
imitative and superficial; and often by a natural instinct catches. 

up and reproduces a form of expression without regard to its exact 
meaning. In the use of a word or phrase, its origin is forgotten. 


ot te ’A@nvaior e{nrow te ods adrovs, cal mav rd évavriov, kai «i 44, 4, 
irtoy cin Tav HSH Taw heuvydvTwy, wodepioy evdpucor, 

1) ‘ Even though they were friends, belonging to those who were 
already in flight,’ or 2) ‘being some of those who were already 
in flight.’ «i is to be construed both with ivy and with ray 
evyovrav : trav... hevydvrwy being a further description of ircov. 
The gen. is either r) possessive, or 2) partitive. - 

dor’, ei pev évtdxorev trict Kpeiccous dvres Tdv Todeulov, Siépeuyov 44, 5, 
abrovs dre éxeivav emotdpevoe td EvvOnua, ef SY adrol px broxpivowro, 
duelcipovro, 

évrvxaer, scil. the Athenians ; d:épevyor, scil. the Syracusans. 


kal Swwxdpevoe kata Te TOY Kpnuvav- ol WodXol pirrovres éavrods dwoA- 44, 8, 
uvo, oTevns ovens THs awd Tey ’EmuroAGy tradw KataBdoews., 

of ro\hoi=oi rodol rév drodAvpévov. If the greater part of the 
army engaged in the attempt had been intended, some stronger 
expression than dmé@avoy odx« ddiyo would have been used in 
45, 2. 


dros UTaydyouto Thy mw. 46. 

‘ That he might manage (éro-) to draw over the city to their side.’ 
The want of an instance in which a rare word takes a sense 
etymologically suited to it, but not elsewhere found, is no reason 
for changing the reading against all the MSS. into the more com- 
monplace emaydyoro, Cp. the use of broxpiverOa for droxpiverOa, 
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46. inc. 44 med. supra. In iii. 63. 2 however indyeoOa, although the 
reading of nearly every MS., cannot be maintained. See note. 


47,2. véo@ te yap émefovro . .. Td Te GAda Gre dveAmiota adrois epaivero, 
ta te GAda Ste answers to vécom re. ‘For they were distressed, 
both by sickness, and because everything appeared hopeless.’ 


47.3. TO ovv Anpocbéver ox eddxes Ere xphvat pevew, GAN Garep Kal diavonbeis 
és tas ’Emurodds Staxwduvedoat, emerds Eopadro, eévevar eyrndicero. 
Again the correction d:exwdtvevoe, found in the Vatican MS., is 


unnecessary. The construction is ad’ édéxer dep kat pn (under- 
stood from ¢ddxer) Siavonbeis Sraxwvduvedorar, 


A8. 2.. xpnudrav yap dmopia airovs éxtpuxdceww, adas Te Kal emi mréov HOn 
Tais Umapxovoas vavot PadaccoKpartouvTer. 

There is a confusion of the subject and object in these words. 

‘For by reason of their (i.e. the Syracusan) want of money, they 

(i.e. the Athenians) would wear them out. The construction 

also changes at @adaccoxparowrwr. Cp. iii. 12 fin. BonOncavrev 5é 


bpav mpobvpos, rodw Te mpoodnweoGe k.T.A. 


48. 4. ovxovv BovheoOa ards ye emuarapevos Tas ’AOnvaiwy pices én’ aioxpa 
Te airia kat ddixas bm "AOnvaiwy amodéobar paddov 7) ind Tay Todepior, €i 
dei, xevduvevoas totro mabeiv idta. 

Cp. vi. 9 med. jocor érépwv rept TH euavTod gapatt dppoda. 

idta, 1) ‘to suffer death individually,’ a singular expression ; 
for Nicias risked the whole army as well as himself by remaining, 
but only himself by going home. This he appears to forget, or 
rather perhaps Thucydides was led into this piece of false logic, 
or false rhetoric, by the recollection that Nicias did perish apart 
from the rest of the army (vii. 86 fin.) 

Or 2) better iia may be taken as meaning ‘in his private 
capacity,’ opposed to 8yocig, which is implied in én’ aicxpé airig, 
‘on a public charge of corruption.’ That is to say, he would die 
as a private soldier, choosing death on his own account, not as a 
general condemned. by his country. Nicias speaks of himself 
individually, because he does not like to speak of the destruction 
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of his army. For a similarly forced antithesis of cow) and idia cp. 48. 4. 
ii, 43, 2 and note, cows yap ra aapara diddvres idia tov dynpwy Ematvov 
€apBavor, 

Plutarch (Nic. xxii.), evidently alluding to this passage, quotes a 
saying of Leon of Byzantium, which he favourably contrasts with 
the words of Nicias, Aewdy péev ody oddév aird6t mpoadoxay epacker, 
ei Se oupBain, padrAov aipeioOa tov td Tay Todepiwy Odvaroy 7 Tov bd 
Trav Toditav, ody byora ppovay ols torepov 5 Bufdvrios Aéwv elme mpds 
Tovs éavrod moXiras’ ‘ BovAopa’ yap epn ‘ paddrov id? tpav f) pe? bpav 


> ee 
arroOaveiv. 


jy Te Kal Stiodv éxXltwor Tis viv Tapackeuyns TO pr) Siddvac Tpo- 4g. 5. 
pny, PbcpeiaPa adrav Ta mpdypara, émikovpiKa paddov 7) Ov avaykns, Sorep 
ta oérepa, dvra’ rpiBew ovv edn xpnvar mpocKabnpevovs, Kal pu) Xpnpacw, 6. 
@s ToAd Kpeiogous eioi, uKnOévras amévat. 

‘If they break down ever so little in their present means of 
supply, and cannot provide food,’ lit. ‘by not providing food.’ 
The genitive wapackevijs is partly dependent on ékdimwor, partly a 
genitive of relation, explained by what follows, r@ d:ddvac rpodiy. 
For a similar expansion of a somewhat obscure genitive cp. i. 61 
init. 7 dyyeAla tév wodewy, Ste abeoraor. 


For xphpacw, as «.r.d. see note on English text. 


6 pev Nixias rooadra déyov loxupifero, aicOdpevos ra ev Tais Svpu- 49, 1. 
kovoas akpiBas, kal Thy Toy xpnudr@v. dropiay, Kat dre Hv abTdOL trou Td 
BovAspevoy tois *A@nvaius yiyvecOa ta mpdypara, Kal émuxnpuKevopevoy 
mpos avtoy Sore pl aravioctacOat, cal dua tais yoy vavolv  mpdtepov 
Oaponoes xparnbeis. 

mov, indefinite, ‘of the existence somewhere within the walls,’ 
i.e. the betrayers of the city were not a recognised party, but 
nevertheless were to be found within it. Cp. vii. 73 fin., 86 med. 
The article in rd BovdAdpevoy refers to the previous mention of this 
party in c. 48 init. Nothing is known of it, except what we can 
doubtfully infer from the speech of Athenagoras, vi. 36-40; it 
probably consisted of some of the discontented democrats who 
disliked the ascendancy of Hermocrates and the Lacedaemonians, 
The ingenious emendation of Linwood, rodv for rod (omitted in 
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49. I. 


49. 2. 


49. 2. 


49. 3. 


50. 4. 
51. 1. 
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many MSS.) only introduces a difficulty. For it is unlikely that 
the Athenian party within the walls could have been ‘ numerous.’ 

i) mpérepov is dependent on the idea of comparison contained in 
apoio: kparnéeis. ‘The latter words are supposed to mean, ‘ Over- 
come’ or ‘influenced by his confidence, in the fleet at any rate, 
more than he had been before.’ But the Greek of Oaponoe: xpa- 
moeis may be fairly doubted. Vat., H., and another MS. insert 
Gappav before 7, and read €@dponoe for 6aponoe.’ Stahl adopts eddponce, 
and (with Bauer) changes # into 7. Classen further inserts kai 
before xparnOcis. ais yoty vavolv 7 mpdrepov éOdpanoe kai kparnbels. 
‘Nicias, although conquered (by land), trusted in his ships, at — 
any rate, as before.’ But these changes do not give a good sense. 
For yody does not agree with kal xparnOcis, Nicias having been 
already conquered at sea as well as by land (c. 41). And ‘ by land’ 
is inserted. 


ei O¢ Set py andyew tiv otpariayv dvev ’AOnvaioy yn pioparos, adda 
tpiBew autous, epy xpivar i) és THv Oaoy dvactavras TobTO Tovey 7) és 
thv Kardvyny, d0ev TQ te mel emt mwodda THs Xwpas emidvTes Opeyvovrat 
mopbouvres Ta TGV TOEpioy, Kal exelvous PAdYyouct K.T.A, 

That rpiBev here is to be taken in the sense not of ‘ wearing 
away, but of ‘remaining,’ as just above, c. 48 fin., is evident from 
the reference in rovro woeiv, and from the words which follow. 

avrovs may be used equally with odds, because, dei being im- 
personal, there is no subject to which the word refers. 


> ee > , RP ‘ a 3 , , ~ »” 
aX’ ev evpvxwpig, ev 7 Ta TE THS EpTEeplas xpyowwa Opa eorat. 


opay, gen. after rhs eumerpias. 


76 te vray eineiv, oddevi tpdre oi Ey dpéoxew ev TH aro Ere peve, 
GN 6 1 raxiora HSH Kal pt péddrew efavicracbar. 

With 7n, eavicracda is to be supplied, being governed by 
dpéoxerv, Which also governs py pédAdew eEavicracOa, Or kai pi 
HéAAew may be inserted dia pécov. 


kat Tois pev’AOnvaiors peddHoact Oia Todro 7 pov eyeyevynto. oi de 


Supakdoror Kal adrol tobto muOdpevor, TOAAG padAov eynyeppévor Roray pi) 
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aviévaa Ta Tov “AOnvaiay, Os Kal adtav KatTeyvwkdtwy dn wnKere Kpeood- 1. 1. 
vov evar opav pyre tais vavot pyre TO melG* ov yap av rdv exmhovy 
- é€miBovdedoa, 

The aor. peAAjoaor expresses the historical fact of the decision, 
the pluperf. éyeyévyro, its irrevocable nature. This was the reason 
why the Athenians remained. The fatal step had now been taken. 

rovro, 1)* the Syracusans having now heard of that which Nicias 
had been most desirous to conceal from them, namely, of the in- 
tended departure of the Athenians, and of the adverse omen which 
prevented it. 

@s Kal aitav Kareyvoxdrov x.t.A. scem to show that rodro refers 
to the resolution of the Athenians to depart, as well as to their © 
final determination to remain. 

It is however possible 2) to refer rovro only to their stay, of which 
the mention has immediately preceded ; in this case the clause as 
kal avrév «.t.A. gives an additional reason for the confidence of the 
Syracusans. ‘The Syracusans, hearing that the Athenians had 
determined to stay, were more eager than ever not to let them go, 
since by their previous resolution to depart they had acknowledged 
their own inferiority.’ 


dmodapBdvovol re tay Smdurev Twas Kal Tpepdpevor Karadidkovor. 51. 2. 
tpeWdpevot, i.e, they put to flight the whole body of the Athenians 
who came out to meet them; not only ray émduray twas, cp. the 
words which follow, of ’A@nvaior txzrous EBSounKxovta dmoAdvovor. 


droAapBavovot kKdkeivoy ev TO Koi\@ Kal pux@ TOU Auuevos. 52. 2. 
Said by Diodorus (see note on vi. 66. 2), who may possibly 
have derived his narrative from Philistus, to be the bay of 
Dascon; probably the puxds rod Amévos mentioned in c. 4 med., 
which appears also to have been Dascon. 


6 dé Tvdurmos épév ras vais trav modepiov wkwpévas Kal €£@ Tov orav- 53. 1. 
popdteav kal tov éavrav orparomédou Karadhepopevas, BovAdpuevos diapGeipew 
tovs €kBaivoyras kal ras vais paov Tos Supakociovs adéAkew THS Yijs 
dirias ovens mapeBonber eri Thy xndyv. 
The causeway or mole ran from the city between the sea and 
the marsh. Lysimeleia, up to or beyond the Athenian encampment 
Ff 2 , 


53. 


55. 


i 
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(see Arnold’s note). If Gylippus could get possession of this 
causeway (rijs yijs pudias viens) the Syracusans would have no diffi- 
culty in capturing the stranded vessels. Whether the engagement - 
took place between the city and the Athenian camp, or on the 
other side of the Athenian camp, is uncertain. ‘The former is the 
more probable, for Gylippus is more likely to have come from the 
city than from the Olympieum. 

The exact position of the Athenian camp is nowhere precisely 
indicated by Thucydides. But a) it was somewhere between the 
river Anapus, which the Athenians crossed on their final retreat 
(c. 78 init.), and the wall of Syracuse. 4) It must have ended in 


~ the double Athenian wall which ran up to Epipolae (c. 60 init.), and 


2. 


must have come down to the harbour. ¢) The distance from the 
city wall to the mouth of the Anapus would be abouta mile. The 
distance from the southern cliff of Epipolae to the harbour varies 
from less than half a mile to rather more than a mile. Within the 
space thus roughly described, a great part of which was taken up 
by the marsh Lysimeleia, would have to be placed a camp large 
enough to afford room for forty or fifty thousand men. The position 
occupied, though described as <A@des (c. 47 med.), must have been 
slightly raised above the general level of the marsh. 


mOdeot yap TavTate povats 75n Spovorpdrots emehOdvres, Snpokparovpevas 
Te Sowep kal avrol, kai vais Kat Urmous Kal peyeOn exovcats, ov Suvdpevor 
emeveyxeiy ore €k TrodiTelas TL peTaBodijs To Sidpopoy adrois @ mpoon- 
yovto dy, ovr’ ek mapackevis TWOANG KpEiogous, opadddpevor Se Ta TAEia, 
Td Te Tpo avtay Hmdpovv Kal émesdy ye Kal Tais vavolv éxparnOnoay, o ov‘ dy 
@ovTo, TOMA O17) padAov Err. 

vads kal trmous Kat peyeOn éxovoas, ‘large cities having ships and 
cavalry.’ 

€x modurelas te peraBodjs. ti may be taken either 1) with the 
substantive, ‘nor by any change’ (lit. change in any respect) ‘in 
their government,’ or 2) with éeveyeiv ‘nor to introduce difference 
at all.’ Cp. c. 57 init. od xara Sixnv tt pGdAov.., wer GANA@Y oTdvTes. 

TOAA® kpeiooous, scil, dvres, has been translated, 1) ‘nor yet could 
they do anything by the actual strength of their armament, 
though they were greatly superior.’ But this sentiment is out of 
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place here, the drift of the passage being to depreciate the power 55. 2. 
of Athens compared with that of Sicily. It is better to suppose 
2)* that the influence of the negative otre extends to roAA@ kpeiocous 
as well as to é« mapackevjs. We may supply with é« mapackevis some 
word signifying ‘overcome,’ mxav or mpoodyerOa, gathered from the 
words $ mpoonyovro dv. Elsewhere Thucydides speaks of the Athe- 
nian army and fleet as being out of proportion to the Syracusan 
power. Cp. vi. 31 fin. orpariaés mpds ods éemyjerav irepBordj, also ii. 65 
fin. 6 és SuxeAiav mAods, bs od TocotTov yrouns dpaprnua jv mpds ods 
emjecav x.r.A. There is, however, no real disagreement between 
these places, for a) he does not deny that the Athenians were 
superior to the Sicilians, but only that they were much superior 
(wodAG kpeiooous) ; 4) the comparison in this passage is not of the 
armaments of the two countries, but of their ultimate resources. 


kat avrot Sdfavres aitav atrioe eivac ind te Tov Gddov avOparear kai 5B. 2. 
td tay eretra rodd OarpacOncecba, Kat Av Sé déos 6 dyav Kard Te ee 
Taira kal dre ovxt "AOnvaiwy pdvoy mepeytyvovro, GANG Kal T&v Gov 
TmoAh@v Evppayov. 

It is not quite clear at what point the sentiments attributed to 
- the Syracusans pass into the reflections of the historian. The con- 
struction changes at the words xat jv 8€ a&os 6 dyor, and the phrase 
kat... 6€ would naturally introduce a statement of fact: but the 
rhetorical colour of the previous_passage is continued in what 
follows. In the sentence vn ydp «7.X., with which the chapter 
concludes, the transition is completed. 


Tod vavrtKoi péya pepos mpoxdwarres. 56. 3. 
Not ‘having facilitated the success of the (confederate) navy’ 
(Arn.), but ‘having made a great step forward in naval affairs.’ 
Heya pépos, not acc. after mpoxdwarres, but adverbial, ‘in great 
degree or measure.’ rod vavTtkov, gen. after mpokdwavres, as in iv. | 
60. 2 (see note), tijs dpyjs dua mpoxorrovtar éxeivors. 


mAnv ye 81 Tod gdpmavros Adyou Tov ev rade TH Tokeuw mpds THv 5B. 4. 
’AOnvaioy te médw Kat Aakedaipovior. 
mAnv ye x... Except the entire sum or number of troops which 


56. 4. 


57. 4. 
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came together to fight on behalf of Athens and Sparta. rod &dpmav- 
tos Adéyov, subjective for objective, ‘the whole reckoning’ put for 
‘the whole number.’ The expression which occurs in c. 75 med., 
pupuides tod Evpravtos 6xAov ovk éeAdocous recodpwv, has led Classen, 
following Kriiger, to read éyAov for Aéyou in this passage. But a) 
the use of Adyos is not unidiomatic; 4) the word éyAos is more ap- 
propriate in c. 75 med., where Thucydides is describing a mixed 
multitude, than here. 


kai Tav pev OtHKdwv kal ddpou boTehGv "Eperptijs Kat Xadxidjs Kat 
Srupis Kal Kapvortion dm’ EvBoias joav, ard dé vnowv Ketor cat ”Avdpioe kab 
Thro, ek & "lavias Midnows Kal Sdpror Kat Xtor, tovtwy Xior ovy imo- 
Tereis Byres dpov, vads 8€ mapéxovres, aitdévopor ~vvéorovto* Kal TO 
Tetotov “lwves GvTes oUTOL TdvTEs Kal am “AOnvaiwy mAny Kapvotiov 
(obror & eiot Apvomes), SwHKoor 8 Svtes Kal dvdykn Spws “lwvés ye emi 
Awptéas jkohovovv. mpds & airois Aiodjjs, MnOvpvaio: pév vavol Kai ob 
épw SmAKoor, Tevédior S€ kal Atvioe brroreneis. | 

rovtav Xiot x.r.. This is a correction of the preceding statement, 
in which the Chians are ranked among the troreheis pdpov. And 
although here declared to be airévowo they are again included in 


‘the tmfxoo below. 


57. 5. 


1)* duos may be taken with "Iwvés ye, ‘still they were Tonians 
fighting against Dorians.’ But 2)”Iwvés re, the reading of all the 
MSS. except Vat., gives a sufficient sense. ‘Being subjects and 
uncer compulsion, and Ionians fighting against Dorians, they never- 
theless followed.’ dvdyxy implies unwillingness, hence dyes nxohovdovy. 

vavot kat ov hdpm tmjxon, ‘furnishing ships, but not tributary 
subjects.’, The word imjxoo applies properly to dépe, but impro- 
perly to vavai, for the allies who furnished ships were not dmjxoo, 


but adrdvopor. 


obrot dé AioARS AloXedat Trois Krivact Botwrois Tois pera Supakociwy Kar’ 
avdykny éudxovro, TAaraijs S€ Kataytikpd) Bowwrol Bowwrois pdvor eikdraos 

\ 1, 7 a 
Kata TO €xOos. 

katavrixpt, they were Boeotians actually fighting against Boeotians, 
and not merely Aeolians against Aeolians ; pévo., they and no other 
Boeotians. These were the Plataeans who had escaped from the 
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siege, and, like Athenian Cleruchs, were either settled at Scioné, or 57. 5. 5 * 
possessed lands there, cp. v. 32 init. ois after Bowrois was con- ‘ 
jectured by Lindau, and has since been found in M. 


oi pev Aaxedaipovior arouxoe KuOnpior, 57. 6; 
Hence we learn incidentally that Cythera, like Pylos, had not 

been given back to the Lacedaemonians, though the mutual restora- 

tion of all places taken in war was one of the conditions of peace, 

v. 17. 2, and although Cythera is named in the treaty, v. 18. 7. 


kal of Meconviot viv Kadovpevor ev Navmdkr@ kal ex TvAov rére bn’ 57. 8. 
"AOnvatoy éxopéms és tov médepov mapeAhpOnaar. 

év Navrdkr@, the reading of all the MSS. except the Vatican, 
which has é« Navmdxrov, has been needlessly altered. The Messe- 
nians resident at Naupactus are faintly opposed to those who were 
only on temporary garrison duty at Pylos. év Navmdkr@ and ék 
TlvAov go with of Meoojuo, not with mapehnpénoar. Cp. c. 31 init. 

of Meconnot viv kadovpevot, 1)* ‘those who are now called Messe- 
nians, not Naupactians,’ Naupactus had originally belonged to the 
Ozolian Locrians, and had been taken by the Athenians in 455, 
when they settled the Messenians there (i. 103). As nothing is said 
of the expulsion of the former inhabitants, it is probable that they 
and the Messenians occupied the place in common, and that after 
a time all the inhabitants of Naupactus were called Messenians. 

2) It is doubtful whether »dy may not be taken in the sense of 
‘to this day,’ though against the general use of the word. Cp. 
ii. 99 med, dvéornoav 5é Kai éx tis viv "Eopdias kadovpérns "Eopdovs, dv 
oi pev moddol épOdpnoav, Bpaxd S€ rt aitav rep Bioxay karoxnra. And 
this rendering certainly gives a better sense: ‘those who are still 
called Messenians, although they no longer dwell in Messenia.’ 


"Iradwwrav dé Govpior kat Merardvriot €v TovadTars dvdyKas Tére oract- 57. II. 
@TLKOY KalpOy KaTeLAnppevav Evverrpdrevov, Kal Sixehiwra@v Na&coe kal 
Karavaiot. . 

rovavrats, Such as compelled them to serve under the Athenians. 

katewAnupéevav may be taken, either 1)* With Covpioy cai Merarovriav; 
supplied from @ovpioe cat Meramdvriot, or 2) with “Irakvwrdy, But in 


57. 11. 


58. 3. 


58. 4. 


60. 2. 


60. 2.3. 
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the latter case some only of the Italian cities can be included. 
Possibly the épovorédevrov, cracwwtikav kapeay, may have corrupted 
the termination of the following word (kareAnupévor). 


divarar Sé 7d veodapades ehevbepov Sn eivar, 

eevbepor 716n eivat, ‘to be now free,’ i.e. not simply a freeman, but a 
freedman. These words are doubted by Dindorf, because a similar 
explanation of the word vew8azedns is found in the Scholia, veoda- 
podns, 6 edevOepos mapa Trois AaxeSatpoviots. But the Scholion is simply 
a paraphrase of Thucydides’ explanation. And the idiomatic use 
of #5n is in favour of the genuineness of the clause. The circum- 
stance that Thucydides has not explained the word when it occurs 
before (v. 34 med., vii. 19 med.), which has been cited on the other _ 
side, is purely accidental. 7 


Kat mpos Gmavras avis, as eimeiv, rods GAXovs Supaxdcwot ato mrcio 
eropiaavro, 

avéis, ‘again,’ introduces a second comparison. 

as eimeiv is a qualification of mpds dravras, ‘the Syracusans may 
be said to have contributed more,’ or, ‘speaking roughly, they 
contributed more, than the rest put together.’ 


Ta émitndea ovre avrika ere ciyov, mpomeupavres yap és Kardyny as 
exmAevodpevot amreimov pr eTayel K.T.A. 

The Athenians must have countermanded their provisions before 
the eclipse, when they intended to withdraw. Yet it is surprising 
that, when they were compelled to remain for twenty-seven days, 
this countermand should not have been recalled. It may be con- 
jectured that after the Syracusans began to close the mouth of the 
harbour the introduction of provisions from Catana was no longer 
possible, and that Thucydides has forgotten to mention this ex- 
planatory circumstance. 


eBourevoavro Ta pev TElXn TA Gvw exrTretv...Kal of perv, as eduger 

> “ “~ ae , ee lat ” a c , ‘ 
avtois Tatra, Kat eroincay’ €k TE yap TOV Gvyw TEeLx@v SToKaTeByoay Kal 
A A > , , > , > , bs ‘ e Led 
Tas vais émAnpwoay macas, avayxdoavres €oBaivew doris Kal Sr@covy 


Ns ¢ , id > , > 
eddket HAtKias pETEX@Y EmLTNOELOS ELVA, 
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ex Tay avo texdv, Had the Athenians retained their lines on 60.2. 3. 
Epipolae until now? or had they quitted them after the completion 
of the Syracusan counter-wall, so that ra dw retyn in this passage 
means only the part of the lines under Epipolae and furthest from 
the harbour? We hear nothing of the Athenian lines in the account 
of the night attack on Epipolae, vii. 43. 44. And it is not easy 
to understand why the Athenians, if they still occupied their old 
position on Epipolae, did not make some use of it. On the other 
hand, we hear nothing of the Syracusans occupying or dismantling 
the Athenian wall, as they would have done if the Athenians had 
deserted it. Cp. also vii. 11 fin. dravadexvias ris pudakis tev TeLtxOv 
pepos Te TOD SmAuriKod: 46, ws ev eAmids dv kal ra reiyn Tadv ’AOnvaiov 
aipnoew Bia, ered) Ta év rais "Emuro\ais ovrw EvvéBn, where no distinc- 
tion is drawn between the part of the lines which the Athenians 
had left and the part which they retained, unless in the words of 
the latter passage a contrast is intended between ra reiyn aipnoew 
and ra év rais "Emurodais. ‘The question must be left undecided. 

: amd S€ Tov GdAov melod ras vais mdcas, doa joav* kai Suvarat kai BO, 2. 
amowrepa, TWavTa TWa ExBiBalovres mANPGTAL, 

mavra twa. ‘ All sorts of men,’ ‘any one and every one. That 
this expression, however strong it may appear, does not include all 
the mwe(oi is clear from c. 69 fin., 71 init., which show that a con- 
siderable portion of the army was left on shore besides those 
who garrisoned the reduced Athenian lines. It is not likely that 
hoplites would serve as sailors; nor could the entire force have 
found room in 110 ships. Cp. also infra c. 64 med., where oi év rais 
vavoly ipa@y are expressly opposed to the rest of the army. The 
words are also to be modified by doris cat érwcody eddKer HAcKias 
peréxav émirndecos eivat (cited in previous note), with which, taken 
strictly, they are inconsistent. 


Kal radAa, ws ody 7 jv €& dvayKaiou tre Kal Tovavrns Siavoias, éropi- BO. 4. 
oavTo, : J 
avaykaiov is not to be taken with Scavolas. ‘When they were 
driven by necessity, and their plan was such as I have described,’ - 
i, e. of such a desperate nature. 


60. 5. 


2) Pb & 


61. I. 


61.2. 


61. 3. 


62. tr. 
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dpav Tovs OTpaTiwTas TO Te Tapa Td eiwOds Todd Tais vavol KpatyPHvat 
GOupoivtas cat dia thy tov emrndciov ondvw wg TdxioTa, Bovdopevous 
SraKivSuvevewv «.7.A. 

The two clauses joined by ré, xai, here really represent two 
opposite motives which distracted the Athenians :—despair at their 
own defeat, and the necessity of obtaining food. 


6 pev dyav 6 pédAwv Spotws Kowds dracw ora, epi re cornpias Kal 
matpidos éxdorots ovx Hoooy 7) TOLg ToEpLoLs. | 

The last words are objected to by Classen as inappropriate. 
But, though briefly expressed, they are not without meaning. ‘ We, 
the invaders, have to fight as hard as the enemy who are being 
invaded ; for Athens is in no less danger,—or in much ci 
danger,—than Syracuse.’ 


4 ¢ , , . , , 3 - 
THY UTapxoveay Tou oikeiay TOL Eemcdeiv. 


‘His own home wherever it may be.’ 


ot Tois TMpwrois,dyaou oparevres érerta Sia wavros Thy édmida Tob $ofiou 
dpotav tats gupdopais exouow. 
‘Always retain a fearful expectation’on a level with their dis- 
asters,’ or ‘which cannot rise above their disasters:’ they always 
expect that their calamities are going to recur. Cp. i. 140 init. 


\ A A ‘ A , , 
mpos tas Evpiopds kal tas yyopas Tperopevovs. 


GAN’ door te “AOnvaiwv mapecre, mo\Aav Ady Todkcnav Epretpot ovTeEs, 
kal dcot Tov Evppaxov, Evotparevdpevor dei, pynoOyTe Tay év Tots Todé= 
pots mapaddyov, Kal Td THs TUXnS Kav pe jyav éXticavtes oTivat, 
kai @s dvapaxoupevor agiws Tovde rod mAnOovs, Goov airot tay a’Taev 
ecbopare, mapackevageo be, : . 

édrioartes is to be connected with prjcOyre, «ai emphasizes 7d 
ths tuxns. ‘Remember the uncertainty of war, hoping that even 
Fortune (i. e. Fortune who has so often favoured the enemy) may 
help us as well as them’ (kay pe® jpayv). ; 
mpods THY ekelvov emi TOV KaTATTpPOLAT@Y TapacKEUNY. 


I.e. the javelin-men on deck, c. 40 fin., not the improved con- 
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struction of the prows, which could not have been thus described, 62. 1. 
and is mentioned § 3 infra. 


hv TO Emi ToUToLs of emBdra tmoupyaow, . 62. 3. 
‘If the marines do the service which ought to come next.’ 


exeiyny te tiv Hdoviy evOvpeioba ws dkia éoti Siacmocacba, ot téws 63. 3. 
*AOnvator vopilspevor Kal py dvtes tuav Ths Te horas TH éemuorhuy Kal 
Tov Tpdrev TH pypnoe eOavpaterOe Kara Thy ‘“EAAdda, kal THs dpxyns THs 
jetepas 00K EMagoov Kara Td adedcioba, % te rd hoBepov rois imnxdors 
kal TO pty GdixetoOar TOAD ELOY peTeixeTe, HoTE Kowwvol pdvor eevepas 
Hyutv THs dpyis dvres Sixatws [Av] adriy viv pr) Karampodidore. 

of, scil. rovrous dpa of. 

ovx €Xacgov. Nicias means to say that in positive benefits such 
as pay and commercial advantages the péroxo. and foreigners in 
the Athenian service were as well off as the Athenians themselves, 
while in freedom from liability to attack, and the awe which they 
inspired in subject states, they were even better off, either because 
they were not so much exposed as Athens herself, or because they 
by themselves would be more helpless than Athens by herself. 
For a similar strain of argument compare Eurip. Medea, 536 
foll._— 

mpa@tov pev “E\AAS avti BapBdpou xOovds 
yatay xatotkeis Kat Sixny ériotracat 
vopows TE xpiio bat, pty mpos ioxvos xapt* 
mavres 8€ o ja0ovr’ odcav “EXAnves cody 
kal Sd€av éoyes’ ci Se ys em’ eoxdros 

| Sporow @kets, ovK av Hv Nébyos céOev. 

If dv, after dixaiws, with nearly all the MSS., is retained, the 
imperative with py must be supposed to have taken the place 
of otx dy xatampodidcire. But ay here is not really defensible. 

dixaiws with the imperative must mean, ‘as in duty bound.’ Cp. 
iv. 62 fin. ripwpia yap odk edtuyet Sixaiws, ‘as it ought.’ 


an ? o an 
kat evOupeiobe Kal éxdorovs te Kal Evuravtes Ore of ev rais vavoly BA, 2, 
bay viv eodpevor kai meCot trois AOnvaios cio Kai vnes kal % SmddovtTOs 


, ‘ A , ” A > cal ‘ a ” , cd ¢ 7 
modus Kal 7d peya ovopa Twv Adnvav, TEpt @V, €L Tis TL ETEPOS ETEPOV 


6A, 2. 


65. 2. 
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mpopepe 7) emotnun 7) edipuxia ovK av ev GdX@ paddoy xaip@ droderkd- 
pevos avrds Te aUT@ @PéAtpos yevorro kal rois Etpmact carnpws. 

oi év trois vavoiv x.r.A. ‘You who are about to embark are to 
your country, army, fleet, the whole state, and the great name of 
Athens.’ 

7 brddouros Téds, ‘everything else, the rest of the state,’ besides 
meCot and vies. ta&v *A@nvay adds an additional emphasis to this 
highly-wrought passage, for the usage of Thucydides and the 
common Greek idiom is not to speak of ai’ A@jvae, but of of ’A@yvaior. 

mept dv, either 1)* mept trav "AOnvay, or 2) all which has preceded, 
armies, ships, the name of Athens, etc. 


Tas yap Mpwpas Kal THS vews ave él wodAU KaTeBipowacar. 
ths veos, Of the ship which the grappling irons were designed to 
attack, the article referring to 9 émBodn rév odnpdv xepov in the 


_ preceding sentence; cp. c. 62 fin. yxetpav oidnpav émBodai, al exnooves 


66. I. 


66. 3. 


a“ , 
THY TaAW avaKpovow THs MpoomEerovans vEds. 


Tt péev KaNa TA TPCELpyacpeva Kal Umép Kal@v TOV pEddvTwY 6 dyor 
€orat, & Svpaxdoto kcal Evppayot, of Te moAdol Soxeire Hiv eidévas 
oudse yap dy ovrws alt&v mpobvpas dvreAdBerGe* Kal ei Tis py emi Ooor 
Set oOnra, onpavodper. 

ovdé yap dv...abrav avreddBeobe x.7.d., lit. ‘for if not, neither 
would you have engaged in them with so much energy, i.e. ‘for 
otherwise you would not have engaged in them.’ ovdé (not od) 
emphasizes the connection between dvreAdBeobe and Soxcire cidevat. 
avrév refers strictly to ra mpoetpyacpeva, less correctly to rév pedddv- 
tov, in the sense, not of the coming victory, but of the preparation 
for it. 


advSpes yap emeday @ akvovar mpovxew Kodovbact, 76 yy’ imddourov a’rav 
ris 8déns &obevéotepov abtd EauTod coriv, H ei pnd wnPyoav Td TpATov, 
kai TG Tap éAtida Tod adyypatos opadAdpevor xai mapa icxdv ris 
duvdpews evdiddacrv. 

dobevésrepos the comparative is followed by éavrod, as well as by 
#: ‘what remains of their self-respect is weaker than it ever was, 
and weaker to a greater extent than if they had never believed that 
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they were superior in this particular thing ;’ cp. Plat. Prot. 350 A, 
kal TGAAd ye mdvta... ob émiorhpoves Tav pr) emotapevav Oappadredrepot 
clot, Kal avrol éavTady, emeidav pddwow, 7 mplv paeiv. 

enbnoar 7d mparoy, SCil, rovr@ mpovrxew, referring to @ agsovar mpod'xew 
above. 

Tov adxnpatos is to be taken with r@ map’ Amida, ‘ meeting with a 
reverse which disappoints their pride,’ lit. ‘failing in the unlooked- 
for issue of their boasting.’ 


rd TE THS avTipipioews aiTay Ths Tapackevys judy TO pev tweTépw 
tpdmrw guvyOn té éott, Kat obk dvdppoator mpds Exdorny abtav éodpeBa 
oi &, emevdav ‘moddol pev Omdira emi TOy KatacTpepdt@v Tapa Td Kade- 
atnkds dot, woddol b€ Kal dxovtictal xEpoator, as elmetv, "Akapvaves Te 
ai Grou, emt vais dvaBdvres, of od Sma@s KaleLopévous xpi) Td Bédos 
adeivar eipnoovot, Tas od adadodai te Tas vais, kal év ohiow adrois ravtes, 
ok ev TS airav tpdr@ Kwoupevor, Tapdgovrat ; 

Gylippus means to say, ‘As to their imitation of our ways of 
fighting, the employment of them is natural to us; and we are 
prepared to meet them when they are employed against us, but 
the Athenians will find them clumsy and awkward.’ 

mpos éxdartny, SCil. dvripipnow. 

dxoyTistal xepoaiot .. . dvaBadvres, ‘javelin-men, who are, so to speak, 
land-animals, put on shipboard.’ 

xadeCouévovs, either 1)* ‘ stationary,’ ‘in their places,’ or 2) literally 
‘ sitting down,’ because they would be unable to stand up on the 
deck of a ship when in motion, and perhaps striking an enemy. 
There is a further uncertainty whether the words mean, a) ‘ who 
will not know, if they have to keep their places,’ or ‘to sit down, 
even how to hurl their missiles;’ or 4) ‘who will not know even 
how to keep their places,’ or ‘to sit down, when they have to hurl 
their missiles.’ 

xwotpevot, below, must either 1)* be taken in the sense of 
‘moving their bodies, or 2) be brought under the influence of ov« 
as well as &v 7@ airy tpém@, ‘not moving about as they are ac- 
customed to do.’ 


¢ , A  ] AP» A ra \ , e A a , 
vrepBaddOvrav yap avrois Tay KakOv kai Bragdpevoe vd THs Tapovens 


66. 3. 


67. 2. 


67. 4- 


67. 4. 


68. 1. 


69. 2. 


69. 2. 
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> , > > , , > - , - a , 
dropias €s dmévoav kabeotnkaow ov mapacKeuns mister waddov 7} TUXNS 


G&trokivduvedoet OUTwS Strws SUvavTaL, iv’ 7 Biacdpevor éxmcVowow xK.T.r. 
i” 7 «7.A., aS well as ovras érws dSivavra, depend on the verbal 

idea contained in amoxwduvetoe, For the sake of the parallelism 

of the sentence, the dative dmoxwduvetce is used instead of the 


participle droxwduvetcorres, 


kal vopice@pev dua wey vomyetatov etvat mpos rods évavrious, Ol GY, os 
ent tywpig tod mpoomecdyros, Sikatdowow anonAjoa THs yyopuns TO 
Ovpotpevov, Gua dé exOporis dpivacba éeyyevnodpevov jpiv, Kat 7d deyd- 
pevdv mov Howoroy eivat. 

mpos tovs évavtiovs is to be taken with voymeraroy eiva, and is 
resumed in rod mpoomecdrros. 

ot adv, not with rovs évavriovs, but ‘their conduct is most lawful 
who claim,’ cp. note on ii. 44, 1, rd & edruyxés of ay K.7.d. 

@s éml riwe@pia, ‘meaning to be avenged on the aggressor.’ 

kai, which is omitted by a single MS. only, and an inferior one (I), 
either 1) presents another aspect of éyOpois apivacda, ‘ vengeance 
against our enemies, and that which is so often said to be most 
delightful, will be within our reach,’ or 2) joins éyyevnoduevoy and 
7otorov eiva, ‘and that this’ (scil. rd dudivacOa), ‘as the well-known 
proverb-says, is most delightful.’ | 


kal vopioas, Orep macxovow év Tois peyddois Gydot, mayra Te Epy@ rt 
opiow évdea civat kal Ady@ avtots ovr@ ixava cipjobar, ; 

avrois is used where odio. would be more appropriate, in order 
to avoid a repetition of the same word, and refers, not to the 
soldiers of Nicias (Poppo), but to men in general, the subject of 
maoxovow; OF avtois and odiow may both refer to the Athenian 
generals and their men with whom they are identified. for the 


converse case, «pas used for avrovs, etc., cp. note on v. 49. I. 


GAda Te A€ywr, doa ev TH towovr@ 7dy Tov Katpod dvres avOpwamor ob mpds 
ro Ooxeiv Tut adpxaodoyeiv pudragdpevor eirorev Gy, kal Sep Gmdvtwv mapa- 
mAnova és Te yuvaikas kal maidas kal Oeods matp@ous mpopepdpeva, add’ ent 
Th mapovon exmrnger @pedtpa vopiovres émtBoavrai. 


da te Aeyov. ré connects 4dAa Aeyww with the preceding words. © 
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imép anavrav mpopepdueva, ‘ pressed into the service on every occa- 69. 2. 
sion :’ or, ‘ whatever be the occasion which they are made to serve.’ 
kai before imép dmdvrav joins mapamAnow with the idea implicitly 
contained in the words od mpds rd Soxeiv... Pudagdpevon, ‘anything 
which men say at such times however common-place’ (lit. ‘ not 
guarding against the reproach of saying what is common-place,’) 
‘and nearly the same which is brought forward on every occasion,’ 

GAN éri tH mapovon goes back to od vAakdpevor in spite of the 
intervening clause kal imep drdvrwv . . . mpopepdpeva. 

émiBoavrae grammatically follows éca, and is parallel to etrotev ay, 
for which it is substituted, but in sense eiovey dy is left out of sight, 
and apPeAima vopiforres is opposed by dAdd to Pudakdpevor, ‘ Whatever 
men would be likely to say, not fearing the reproach of common- 
place, but loudly urging what they believe to be useful.’ Strictly 
speaking, dAAd reverts to ov gudakduevor, and therefore requires ém- 
 Bowpevor. But the desire of parallelism has led to the substitution 
of émodvra, a stronger and more appropriate expression than’ 
elrovev diy. . 

kai before imép dmavrav has also been translated ‘although,’ but 
according to this explanation the words és re yuvaixas . . . mpoepé-. 
eva seem to drag. 

The whole sentence would run more simply in the following form, 
adda Te Aéywr, doa ev TH TOLOvT Hd Tod Katpod dvres dvOpwrror, ov mpds TO 
Soxeiv run dpxaodoyeiv pudakapuevor, GAN emi rH mapovon exmAn~er opadipa 
vouttovres, tmép drdvrey mapamAnowa €s Te yuvaixas kai maidas Kal Geovs 


matp@ovs mpopepspeva, emiBoavrat. 


dpavres amd Tov éavt@v otparorédou edOds emdeov mpds Td Cedypa Tod BQ, 4. 
Aipévos kai rov TapaderpOevta SiexmAovr. : 
Tov napadepOevra Suexmdovr, the reading of Dionysius (De Thuc. Jud. 
c. 26), and of a majority of the MSS., is probably correct. In closing 
the harbour the Syracusans would naturally leave a narrow opening 
for their own use. The readings rapahnpOevra and karadnpOevra, mean- 
ing ‘occupied,’ give a poor sense and are of inferior MS. authority. 
Poppo reads xaradevpOévra On the authority of Vat. and some others. 
But wapadevpOevra may very well have the same meaning. 


kata te Tov €xmouy péper avray epidagaoy kai Kata tov GAXov KiKA@ 70. I. 


70. 1. 


70. 3. 


70. 4. 
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Aipéva, ras mavtaxdbev Gua mpoomintorey trois "AOnvators, kal 6 melds 
avrois dua twapaBonO, zmep Kal ai vijes Katioxovev. 

mapeBonde, the reading preserved in Dionysius (c. 26), is probably 
right. ‘The reading wapafon@j is not absolutely indefensible, for in 
a historical narrative transitions from the optative to the sub- 
junctive, corresponding to those from the aor. to the ‘ historical’ 
present, are sometimes found, cp. vi. 96 fin. é£axociovs Aoyddas trav 
omtrav e€éxpwav mpdrepov ... Sas Tay Te "Emumohay einoav PvAakes Kai, 
jv és Gddo te Sey, taxd ~vvectares Tapayiyvevtar. Yet the intro- 
duction of the subjunctive mapaBon67 between the two optatives 
mpooninroey and xaricxovey is very harsh. 


py AetreoOa Ta Gard TOG KaTAGTPwpATOS THs GAAns TéExUNS. 
‘What had to be done on deck’ by the archers and javelin-men, 
and by the marines. 


4 >. 
ai pev €uBodat dia 7rd pi etvae Tas avaxpovoets Kai StéxmAovs dALyat 
, ‘ a ~ 
éylyvovro, ai 5€ mpocBodal, as Tvxor vats vyt mpoomecoiaa 7) did 7d 
hevyew 7) GAAn émimdéovea, wuKvdrepat Hoar. 


€uBoAn, the regular blow struck by the head of a vessel. mpooBodn, 


‘a collision of any sort made by chance fouling, és rixoe vais vyt 


70. 5. 


70. 6. 


213.2. 


Tpoomecovea, 


kal Goov pev xpdvoy Tpoapepotto vais k.T.A. 

The optative here signifies indefiniteness and frequency. ‘And 
whenever in the course of the engagement one ship was bearing 
down upon another, during all that time,’ etc. 


Evveriyyave Te... Tois KUBEepynTats Trev pev pvraxny, Tov S emBovdny, 
ph Kd’ €v Exactov, kara woAda Se wavraydbev, meprecravat. 

py kad’ éy €xaorov. Either 1) ‘not only at one point in each case,’ 
=pi xa’ év éxdorore, or 2) ‘For the pilots were engaged now in 
guarding against attacks, now in contriving them, not one at a 
time only, but many at once, against enemies on every side.’ py 
kad” év éxactov K.T.A.= py} piav éexaotny ddda roddds. Lit. ‘not in the 
way of one encounter after another, but of many.’ 


cal > ‘ “ i > 
mavrov yap 61) dvaxeipévev Tois “A@nvaias és tas vais, 6 te PoBos Hv 
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bmép Tod peAXovros ovdevi eouxds, kai Sid 75 Gvdpadov kal Thy EroWw Tis 71. 2. 
vaupaxtas ek Tis yis nvaykdgovro ¢xyev. dé ddiyou yap ovens rhs Oéas, 
kal ov mavtav dua és 7d aitd ckomovvtay, ei pév tives Worev my rods 
aerépous emikparovvras K.T.A. 

The full construction would be da rd dvmpadov ris vavpaxias 
dv@padoy kal thy Erowi adris ek ths ys nvaykagovro éyew. A second 
dv@padoy has either dropped out of the text before kai riy ero, or 
may be supplied from the first. 

d: Gdiyou ydp. ydp explains how ‘the varying fortunes of the 
fight gave the spectators such various impressions.’ The battle at 
which they were looking was close to them; consequently their 
prospect was limited, and different divisions of the army saw 
different parts of the engagement,—here victory, there defeat. 


dXor dé kal mpos dvrimaddv te THs vavpaxias amddvres, Sa Td dkpitws 71, 2. 
Euvexés tis GuidAns kal trois capacw adrois ica rij Sdn mepidea@s Fuvatro- 
vevorTes, év Tois xadker@rara Sujyor. 

‘Others again, looking to some part of the sea-fight which hung 
in the balance, and, because of the indecisive continuousness’ (or ‘be- 
cause of the continuous indecisiveness) of the conflict, in extremity 
of fear swaying their very bodies in sympathy (£vy-) at the sight before 
them (dmo-, cp. drovedo and dmddvres just above) according to the 
feeling of the moment, were in the greatest distress of all.’ 


dda Goa ev peydro kwdive péya orparéredov modverdy dvayKalorto 71. 4. 
pbeyyer Oa. 
Cp. note on iii. 84. 1. 


oi & "A@nvaios brd peyéOovs tav mapdvrwy KaxOv vexpOv pev wept 7 72. 2. 
vauaylwv ovd émevdour aitioat dvalpeow, ris Sé vuerds éBovdevovro edOds 
dvaxwpewv. 

ot 3 ’A@nvaios, though in form coordinate with of Supaxdowo, supra, 
is really the principal apodosis of the sentence beginning yevoevns 
8 ioxupas. 

aitjoat dvaipeow must be referred to vexpév only. The occurrence 
of vavayiey in the same construction may be explained by the asso-. 
ciation of the dead bodies with the wrecks upon which they were 
lying. ‘They never thought about the wrecks, or about asking to 
take up the dead bodies.’ 
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72. 3. 


73. I. 


73. 
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Aéyov dre mdeiovs Ere ai Aowwai cioe vnes yphourar odiow # ois 
moAepios, joav yap Tois ev "AOnvaiois mepidoura os éEnKovta, trois 8 
evavriots eddooous f) WevTnkovTa. | = 

The Athenians had at the commencement of the action 110 
ships, and had therefore lost about 50; the Syracusans had about | 
76 ships, and had lost more than 25. 

xpyjoa is an afterthought, or ‘ dragging predicate,’ i. e. a predi- 
cate equivalent to a relative clause=at joav xpyoma. Cp. note on 
ii. 100. ‘2. 


eonyeirat €hOay Tots ev Tees OVTW @S OV XpEewv amoxwphoat THs vuKTOS 
avrovs meptideiv, Méywv taita & kat abt@ eddket, GAAA eEedOdvras 797 
mavtas Supakogious Kal rovs Evpudyous tds te ddovs dmoixodounoat Kal Ta 
arevoropa Tav xapiov Tpopbdcavtas puddocey. 

The best MSS., as well as some inferior ones, vary between kai d, 
kai & kai, and the text 4 kai. 

1)* cai emphasizes the words air@ édéxe, radra referring to dmo- 
xepjoa ths vuetés, Which was not only the fact, but had also been 
divined by Hermocrates: ‘he had guessed the truth.’ Cp. érovoqcas 
aitay tiv Sudvoay, § r supra, which anticipates 4 kai adr@ eddxet. 

Or 2) cai emphasizes aire, ‘ which had struck him of himself,’ i.e. 
without information received from others, 

Or 3) xai is, according to the English idiom, out of place, and 


. the words may=d éddxet air@, tatra kai Aéyov. ‘He said what had 


2. 


struck him ;’ cp. note on iv. 62. 4; v. 13. 1. 
GAda e€ehOdvras. adda follows xpeov understood from ob Xpeav. 
mpopOacarras is found in all the MSS. with the exception of the 
Vatican, which has d:aAaBerras, ‘ cutting off, a reading equally good 
in point of sense, and adopted by Bekker, but probably an old 


- correction. 


Kal mdavta paddov eAdmifew dv opav meibec Oar avrovs k.T.X. 
The genitive oféy is not used with meiOeoOa in Attic prose; 


-Eurip. Iph. in A. 726 is quoted in support of it,— 


reiBec Oat yap WOiopa ober, 
But it is better to take ofav (=mpds opav) with wavra, ‘they would 
be more likely to obey in anything that came from them.’ 
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oi b€ mpos 7d dyyeApa eméoyov Thy viKTa, vopicavres odK dmdrny eivar' TA, 1. 
kai ered) Kal ds ovk cidis dpunoav, edokev adrois Kal thy emovoay 
Nepav Trepipeivat. 

kat és. Either 1) the reference may be to the preceding words 
eréoxov Tiv viera, ‘and since even after waiting the night they did 
not start immediately,’ or 2)* the phrase may be taken more gene- 
rally : ‘since even in spite of the necessity of the case,’ or ‘anyhow, 
they had not started immediately.’ Cp. note on iii. 33. 2. 


Sewdy ody jv ob Kad ev povov TOv Tpaypdtwy, Sr. rds Te vais dmokwde- 75. 2. 
Kéres mdoas dvey@pouv, Kal avti peydAns eAmidos kai airol kai 7 mdds 
kivduvevovtes, GANG Kal év TH amodcier Tod orparonddou ~EvvéBawe TH Te 
Owee ExdoT@ adyewa kal TH youn aicbéoba, 

ov kal’ év pdvoy Trav mpaypdrev, 1)* ‘the situation was awful, not only 
when looked at under one aspect of their affairs, but under every 
aspect; not only had they lost their whole fleet, and, in contrast 
with their former high hopes, the existence of the city and their 
own lives were at stake; but, now that they were leaving the camp, 
painful circumstances fixed themselves on the eyes and mind of 
every individual.’ Cp. Herod. v. 78, dndot S¢ od Kar’ Ev podvoy adda 
mavtax7 1) tonyopin as €ore xpnya orovdaior. 

2) The words have also been taken to mean, ‘their affairs re- 
garded as one,’ i.e. collectively, or as a whole. To this general 
view the accompanying painful circumstances are opposed. But 


ow 


it is doubtful whether xdé’ & can have this meaning. 


kat of C@vres KaraXeudpevor Tpavparia: Te Kal doOeveis moAd Tav TeBved- 75. 3. 
tav Tois Lou Aumnpdrepor joav cai Tov GrohwhéTwv GOALwrepot. 

Trav teOvedrav is opposed to of ¢avres, while drodwddrwy is the 
more neutral word, which generalizes the idea of death, and implies 
a slight euphemism, ‘ those who were now no more, or ‘who had 
passed away.’ 

rots (Got, if not a gloss, or a corruption, seems to be intended 
to contrast those who were alive and starting on their march with 
those who, although alive, were left to die (of (@vres xaraherdpevor), 
The expression, though illogical, has a kind of rhetorical force 
and pathos. 

Gg 2 


75. A. 


75. 5. 


75. 6. 


76. 
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ei tm S€ mpodeizor 4 poyn kal Td capa, ok Gvev SAlywy emberatpav 
kal oluwyns amrohemdpevot, 

Unless the text is corrupt, od« negatives both ddiyov and droheurd- 
pevot, a Second ovk, which is required by the sense, being, through 
a confusion perhaps due to the sense of euphony, omitted. Cp. 
note on iii. 49. 2. Classen’s explanation, ‘not without feeble im- 
precations,’ or ‘imprecations uttered in a feeble voice,’ is not 
really defended by the Homeric fdcyédpevos ddiyy mi, Od. xiv. 492, 
even if the usage of a word in Thucydides could be supported 
by Homer. | 


kal tovray of re GAXot mavres epepov & ri tus edivato ExagTos xpHouor, 
kal of émAira kal of immns mapa Td ei@bds attol ra odérepa adtay ouria 
td Tois Smots. ; 

‘And of these forty thousand men every one was taking with. 
him what he could which might be of use; even the heavy-armed 
and the knights were carrying their own food for themselves 
(airol). Sd rois Srdows, either 1) ‘ under their shields,’ or 2)* ‘ while 
actually under arms.’ 


7) icopoipia Tey Kakay, €xoved Tiva Suws TO pera TOAAaY Kovgiow. 

‘The common suffering, having in its very community an element 
of alleviation.’ 1d pera woddGy, ‘inasmuch as it was common to 
many ;’ ‘acc. of reference,’ explaining in what the consolation 
consisted; or acc. in apposition with xov¢iow. Cp. note on ii. 
8%, 1. 


dpav dé 6 Nixias rd orpdrevpa dOupodv Kal év peyddy peraBody dy, 
émurapiov @s €k tev tmapxdvtav eOdpouvée te Kal mapepvbeiro, Bon Te 
Xp@pevos Ett pGAAov Exdorors Kal obs ylyvorto bd. mpoOupias, kal Bov- 
Adpevos ws emi mreiorov yeyovioxay adpedeiv, * 1 

These words are generally supposed to mean, ‘raising his voice 
higher than in his previous speeches,’ c. 61-64, 69. But the | 
reference is too distant: it is better to take the words ér paAAov © 
closely with ékdoros, ‘raising his voice higher and higher as he 
went from one to another.’ This explanation is confirmed by the 
indefiniteness of the optative, xa@ ods yiyvorro, ‘to whom, from time 
to time, he came.’ | 
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av” av 7 pev édmis Suws Opaceia rod péAdovros, ai S¢ Evppopai ob Kat 77. 3. 
dgiav Sh poBodor. raya dé dv kai Awpyoecay. 

Sues, ‘notwithstanding our miserable plight.’ Cp. note on vii. 
a 25 . 

ov Kar’ d&iay 37, 1)* ‘cause me less fear than they ought to do,’ 
or ‘ would naturally do.’ This explanation accords with the con- 
solatory tone of the speech, although the expression kar d&éav is. 
singular. , 

Or 2) emphasizing ov xar’ dgiav, and supplying, not eye, but dpas 
after goBove., ‘our misfortunes terrify you more than they ought to 
do,’ i.e. are out of proportion to our offences, (Classen.) . 

Or 3) kar’ d&iav may be taken, ‘do not frighten me as if they 
were deserved by us,’ =ov kal agiay eici ai od PoBodci pe. 

Or 4) ‘although I admit that there is something alarming in the 
very undeservedness of these calamities. But they may pass away.’ 
Thucydides is supposed to be balancing between opposite points 
of view. And it is true that he does not always observe rhetorical 
consistency. But the inconsistency, especially with the words rats 
mapa Thy agiav viv kaxorabeias supra, is greater than can be admitted. 
For Nicias, after telling the Athenians not to be alarmed at their 
undeserved misfortunes, could hardly acknowledge that he was 
alarmed at them himself. And od kar’ agiay is more naturally 
construed with the verb. 

At first sight it would appear better to take d&ia in the same 
sense in both expressions. But in this, as in many other passages, _— . 
the memory of the writer supplies the same instead of a more 
appropriate word, though in another sense, This is not an un- 
common phenomenon of tautology. Cp. note on iii. 12. 2, and 
Plato, Rep. 450 D compared with 451 A, where the words déore 
ev pe mapayvOei are the repetition, in a different sense, of xadds eiyev 
7) mapapvOia, 

The fear of Nicias that the army has incurred the jealousy of 
Heaven is quite in accordance with the feeling which he expressed 
at the original proposal of the expedition, vi. 9, All his life long 
he has been guarding against the jealousy of the Gods (cp. mod\a 
és Beovs vopuipa Sediyrnpa); and now he and the expedition have 
incurred the anger of some God. But the time has come when 
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77. 3. they have suffered enough, and he is hopeful that the divine wrath 


77. 4. 


i ee 


Tas 6. 


77. 6. 


77. 7. 


may be pacified. 


kal nas eikds viv Th Te Gd TOU BEeod eAmifew nmwrepa e£ew* oiKTOV 
yap aw’ abtav agi@repot 75 eopev 7 POdvov. 

dr’ airéy irregularly refers to rod @eod: ‘God’ and ‘ gods’ 
being hardly distinguishable in the mouth of a Greek. Or Thucy- 
dides may have written dé rod Oetov (Kriiger), from which 6coi may 
be supplied. 


- Royiferbe 8, dre abroi te modus ebOUs eote Sou dy Kabe(nobe, ae 
GAAyn obdepla duds trav ev Sixedia ovr’ Gv emidvras SéEato padias ovr 
av ispubévras ov e€avacricete. 

adn, 1) ‘no city except Syracuse,’ or 2)* opposing avroi re wodus 
éore tO GAA ovdepuia, ‘ you will be a city which no other city can 
match.’ 


orovdy dé duoiws Kal vixra Kai nuepav Eotat THs dod. 
Future in the sense of imperative, ‘You will have to hurry 
forward day and night alike.’ 


mpoTrémeumrar & ws avrovs Kal dravrav eipnpevoy Kat citia GAda KopiCew, 

mponémepmrat is the true reading found in the Vatican and two 
other MSS., nearly all the rest reading mpoméumere, which is un- 
meaning. xai before drayrav answers to xai before ouria, 


- Gdpes yap modus Kal ob Teiyn ovde vines avdpav Kevai. 
Cp. Alcaeus, 23 [11, 12] Bergk,— 
adv8pes méAnos mupyos apevior 
Aesch, Pers. 348,— 
tort Gp "AOnvav éor amépOnros mort. 
avdpay yap dvtay Epxos eoTw ardanés. 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 53 foll.— 
as elrep apEets tHOdE yns, Somep Kpareis, 
évy dvdpaow Kadduov 7} Kevns Kpareiv® 
as ovdev €oTw ore TUpyos oUTE vais 
Epnpos avdpav pi Evvoixowrav ecw. 
Eur, Phrixus (Dindorf, 820. 10),— 


ai yap médets eto’ avdpes, ovK epnpia. 
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- > ca 
rovs d€ oxevocbdpous Kai Tov meiorov dxAov éevrds eixor of bmAiraL, 78. 2. 


rov metorov dxdov, the light armed, and the camp followers. 


_kat emrevdy te eyevorvro éni rij SiaBace: rod "Avdrov rorapou, edpov en 78. 3. 
avT@ mapareraypévous tav Supakocioy Kal ~vppdyor, Kal Tpepdwevor 
attovs Kal Kpatnoavres Tod mépou éxdpouv és Td mpdabev’ ot S€ LupaKd- 
GLoL mapimmevorrés Te mpocéeKxewTo kal €vaKkovTiLovtes ot Wudoi. 

ré after émeid) involves an anacoluthon, and is answered either 
by kat rpeydpevor adrovs (in which case ré is really to be taken with 
edpov, the main verb of the sentence) or by of d¢ Supaxdovor: ‘ they 
both found the Syracusans at the ford, and were harassed by 
them on the other side of it.’ 

kal éoakovrifovres of Yroi, Scil. trav Svpaxociwr, part subsumed 
under the whole. 


ral ei pév emiovey of ’AOnvaior, imexadpovr, ei & dvaywpoiev, éwéxewTo, 79. 5, 
kal pddota tots boTdtos mpoomimrovres, ei mas Kata Bpaxd rpewdpevor 
may TO oTparevpa poBnceay. 


kal pddwora, scil. éméxewro. Cp. for similar tactics ii. 79 med., iii. 
97 fin., iv. 33. 


jv dé i §bpmaca 6865 airy ovk émi Katdvys rp otparevpari, ddda xara 8O. 2. 
Td €repov pépos THs SuKedias Td mpds Kapdpivavy cai Tédav xal ras travrp 
monets Kat “EXAnvidas kat BapBdpous. 

» &vpmaca, i. e. the whole march since the Athenians left Syracuse, 
and not merely the new direction which their march took after 
they were intercepted by the Syracusans. Diodorus indeed says 
(xiii. 18) that they marched first in the direction of Catana. But 
it is more likely that he misunderstood this passage of Thucydides 
than that he had any independent information. ‘The worthlessness 
of his testimony may be measured by his statement that the divi- 
sions of Nicias and Demosthenes both surrendered together at the 
river Assinarus (xiii. 19). 

The Athenians, finding their way blocked at the head of the 
valley by which they had intended to reach the Sicels of the interior, 
turned to the south-east first, and then due south. They were 
intending to take the coast road, till they had got so far from 
Syracuse that they might hope to find the passes unguarded, and 
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then to turn up by one of the neighbouring valleys into the Sicel 
country. 


dua Se tH Ew Adixvotvtat duws mpos thy Oddaccav, Kai eoBdvres és 


‘ eg \ 3 4 , > ’ 4 eo wey 4 . 
- thy dddv THY "Ehopuny Kadovpévny eropevovto ... €wet 8 EyevovTo emt TH 


TOTO, evpov Kal éevravda dudaxny tia Tov Svpaxociov dmorexyiCovcdy 
[re] kat dmooravpodcay tiv mépov. 

adixvoiyrat probably, and émei & «.7.A. certainly, refer only to the 
first division of the army under Nicias. The Syracusans had 
occupied the river in accordance with the orders of Gylippus, c. 74. 
There were many places to be guarded, and the troops at the 
ford would probably be few. Hence the ease with which, here as 
at the Anapus, they were dispersed by the Athenians. 

The ’Akpaiov Aewas and the three small streams Cacyparis, Erineus, 
and Assinarus, mark the different stages in the route of the Athe- 
nians, After the repulse at the ’Axpaiov déras, they returned to the 
coast by night. The two divisions of the army thus far kept toge- 
ther, but they now parted, and by the middle of the next day Nicias 
was fifty stadia in advance, though at that time he must still have 
been at a considerable distance from the river Erineus. It is clear 
therefore that Demosthenes never passed the Cacyparis, for the 
distance between the two streams is not more than forty stadia. 
(See Holm, Geschichte von Sicilien, vol. ii. pp. 400, 401.) 

Nicias, after halting during this and the next night at the 
Erineus, passed on to the Assinarus, where he was compelled to 
surrender. Why the division under his command continued their 
march along the coast instead of turning up the ‘valley of the 
Cacyparis or the Erineus, which would have been the nearest 
way to the Sicels, it is impossible to say. We are only told that 
they at first intended to take the way of the Cacyparis, but were 
led on by their guides to the Erineus (c. 80 fin.) 

Among the glens leading from the neighbourhood of Syracuse 
into the interior, there is, according to Holm (1. c.), only one in which 
the road passes up a steep hill between two precipitous ravines. 
This pass, now called Salita delle forche, is identified by him with 
the ’Axpaiov Xéras. The approach to it, at a distance of about half 
a mile, runs through a ravine called Cava Spampinato, or Cava di 
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culatrello, and easily admits of such an operation as the attempted 80. 6. 
cutting off the Athenian army in the rear by the Syracusans (c. 79 
med.) 


Oaicodv te yap 6 Nekias frye, vouifor ov Td tropévew ev TH ToLovT@ Bl. 3. 
exdvras eivar kal pdyeoOa owrnpiay .. . 6 8é Anpoobdryns erdyyavd te Ta a 
Trl ev Tove guvexeotépw Gv dia rd botépm dvaywpodvts ato mporo 
erixeioOar Tovs modepuious Kal TéTEe yvols Tos Supakociovs didkovras ov 
mpovxaper paddov t) es paxynv Evverdaocero k.7.A. 

6 d€ Anuoobévmns answers to @acady re yap 6 Nixias, cp. note on i. 

0 ae Oe 

kai rore refers to the time when Demosthenes began to be sur- 
rounded, § 2 supra. He had been more constantly in difficulties 
than Nicias because he marched last, and now he prepared to 
fight instead of retreating, and so fell into utter confusion. 


dvewdnQévres yap és re xwplov @ Kiko pev Tetxlov mepiiy, ddds dé EvOev 1. 4. 
re Kat €vOev x.7.A. : 

68ds x.7.A. ‘A way round,’ or ‘on both sides of, the enclosure,’ 
which they missed, and which enabled the enemy to surround them. 


kat of “A@nvaior nretyovro mpos tov ’ Acaivapoy Torapov, Gua pev g4, o, 
Braldspevor bd tis mavraxdbev mpooBodns imméwv re moAdGY Kal Tov GAXov 
dxAou, oidpevor fadv tr ohiow EveoOar, jy SiaBaor Tov worapudy, dpa Se 
im Tis Tadamwpias Kal rod meiv emOupia, ds Se yiyvovra én’ aut, 3. 
éonimrouvow ovdevi xédcpo ert, dAda mas Té tis SiaBqvat aitos mpHros 
Bouddpevos, Kat of modeuroe emixetwevos xademny {dn THY did8aow éroiour. 

1) nmetyorro is the principal verb of both clauses, dua pev... dua 
dé. oiduevoe is the chief participle of the first clause, to which 
Bragdpevor (= ered) €Biafovro) is subordinated. jmetyovro oidpevor . . . 
nmetyovro trd Ths takaumwpias. ‘They pressed on towards the river, 
in the first place thinking, as they were harassed by the cavalry 
and the light armed, that they would be somewhat better off if 
they crossed it, and in the second place impelled by fatigue and 
thirst.’ 

Or 2) Bsa¢ouevor. may be taken as the chief participle of the first 
clause, and supplied again with é16 rhs radaerapias, 


84. 3. 


84, 4. 


86. 2. 


86. 2. 
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Bovrdpevos, scil. éomimre, although ré and xai show that the 
pressure of the crowd as well as the attacks of the enemy are con- 
ceived as increasing the difficulty of the passage. 


€v KOIA® GyTL TO TOTALO. 

‘In the bed of the river which flowed between high banks.’ Cp. 
c. 87 init. €v xoiA@ xepie, said of the stone quarries, and iii. 107 
med. és 6ddv teva KotAnv Kai Aoxpwdn. 


xateBiBacav és Tas Aoropias, aahadeatarny civat vopicaytes THPHOW. 

Cp. Cicero, Act. Secunda in Verrem, 5. 27 (quoted by Classen) :-— 
‘Latomias Syracusanas omnes audistis, plerique nostis. Opus est 
ingens, magnificum, regum et tyrannorum: totum est in saxo in 
mirandam altitudinem depresso et multorum operis penitus exciso; 
nihil tam clausum ad exitus, nihil tam septum undique, nihil tam 
tutum ad custodias, nec fieri nec cogitari potest. In has latomias, 
si qui publice custodiendi sunt, etiam ex ceteris oppidis Siciliae 
deduci imperantur.’ 


Nukiav d€ Kat AnuooOévny axovros Tudimmou anéodaéav. 

Various accounts were given by later writers of the deaths of 
Nicias and Demosthenes. By Justin (iv. 5), Demosthenes is said 
to have put an end to himself, by Plutarch (Nic. xxvii.) he is stated 
to have wounded himself when he was taken prisoner. His 
attempt on his own life was also mentioned by Philistus (Paus. i. 
29. 9), ypahea dé oder Suidopa 7 Bitioros, bs en Anpoobérny pév orrovdas 
soncacOa trois Gdows TAY avbrov, Kal Os nicKeTo, abrov émtyetpeiv amro- 
kreivat, Plutarch (Nic. xxviii.) tells us that, according to Timaeus 
(circ. 300 B.c.), Demosthenes and Nicias were not put to death by 
the order of the Syracusans, as Philistus and Thucydides related, 
but that Hermocrates gave them an opportunity of committing 
suicide. By Diodorus (xiii. 33), Nicias and Demosthenes are said 
to have been put to death at the instigation of Gylippus. But such 
witnesses (with the single exception of Philistus, if he is rightly 
cited) are not worth adducing either in opposition to the authority 
of Thucydides, or in support of him. Pausanias (I. c.) further relates 
that the name of Demosthenes was inserted, and the name of Nicias 
omitted, on the column at Athens which commemorated those who 
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fell at Syracuse. The omission of the latter was attributed to his 
voluntary surrender. 


c 


rovs yap €k Ths ynoov avdpas trav AakeSapoviov 6 Nikias mpovbvundn 
amovdds, meicas Tovs ’AOnvaious, ronoacba Sate aheOjvat. 

In aore adeOjva, ‘and then the prisoners would have been 
liberated,’ there is a confusion of the object and result. Nicias 
wanted to make peace, and the indirect effect of this would have 
been to liberate the prisoners. 

monoacba is governed by mpovdupndn. The commas should be 
placed, not after mpotévun6n and roujcacda, but after omovdds and 
*AOnvaiovs.. For Thucydides can hardly have meant to say that the 
liberation of the prisoners was the object which Nicias had in view 
when negotiating the treaty of peace. 


oi pev Seicavres, Ste mpos adrov éxekowoddynvro, pi Bacavfdpuevos Bra 
7} ToLOUTO Tapayiy opiow év edmpayta mower. 

81a 7d rovodro, SCil. drt dm@nrevOnoay mpds adrov Kexowodoyno bar. 

év etmpayig. It is singular that the Syracusan traitors should 
have considered this a time of prosperity for them. 


kal 6 pev To.avTn 7) OTe eyyvrata TovTay airia éreOvnker, yeiora dy aks 
dv Trav ye én’ euod “EMAnver és trodto dvatuxias aduréoda Sida Thy Tacav 
és dpetiv vevop:opevyny émuTjSevowy. 

The words macay és dperny are found only in five good (Cass., 
Ven., Vat., C. and F.) and three indifferent MSS. (Gr., D. and I.) But 
their omission leaves a poor sense. For the words da ri vevomo- 
pérny emirndevow can only mean, ‘ because of his customary practice.’ 
The perception of their feebleness has probably led to the insertion 
of és rd Geiov after vevouoperny in a few MSS. Lit. 1)* ‘ because his 
practice had habitually conformed to all virtue.’ Or 2) taking maécav 
with émurndevowy, ‘ because his whole course of life had been regularly 
passed in conformity to virtue,’ or in other words, ‘ his whole life 
had been a continual practice of virtue.’ Or 3) vevopiopévn émiry- 
devots may be opposed to mapavouia. ‘Because he ever practised 
virtue, or lived virtuously, in the observance of customary obliga- 
tions.’ But the construction of és dperny (=dperjs), and the mean- 
ing Of vevouicpevn (=vopipn), are forced. 


86. 2. 


86. 3. 


86. 4. 


86. 5. 


67..a 


87. 4. 
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Kat ai vukres emvyryvdpevar tovvayriov petorwptval Kal Wuypal rh pera= 
Body és dobdverav evewrépilov. 
‘Produced violent changes which resulted in sickness.’ 


eAnpenoav Sé of Evpravres, axpiBeia pev xaderdv eLeureiv, Suws 5€ ov‘ 
eAdooous érrakioxtriov. | 

Yet the whole number, on the eighth day before the capture, had 
been not less than 40,000, c. 75 med. The number of Demo- 
sthenes’ army who surrendered was 6000, c. 82 med. It seems to 
follow that the public prisoners brought in from Nicias’ army, i.e. 
the prisoners exclusive of those whom the Syracusan soldiers appro- 
priated, were only about 1000. Of those who escaped to Catana 
c. 85 fin., a trace is found in Lysias (?) pro Polystrato (xx.) 26, 
where Polystratus says, émesdy 5€ divePOdpy (scil. rd orpardmedov) Kai. 
aver @Ony eis Karayny, edniCounvy dppopevos evredber xal rovs modepuiovs Kakas 
éroiouv, ote TH Oe@ Te Tas Sexaras eLarpeOnvat mA€ov 7 TpidKovTa pas Kak 


a“ o ~ 
rois sTpati@rais eis ow@Tnpiav, Soot ev Tos TOAEpioLs HOAY. 


' 


BOOK VIII. 


We are told by Marcellinus, the unknown Greek writer whose 
life of Thucydides is commonly prefixed to his works, that the 
genuineness of the eighth Book was denied by some ancient critics. 
When they had once entertained the doubt their fertile imagina- 
tion readily invented fictions in support of their opinion: some 
attributing the composition of it to his daughter, others to Xeno- 
phon, others to Theopompus. Marcellinus is at some pains to 
refute them :—‘ The work was not within the compass of a woman’s 
genius:’ ‘the style shows unmistakeably (udvoy odxt Boa) that it 
could not have been Xenophoni’s,’ and ‘it could not have been 
Theopompus';’ ‘the finer judgments rightly attributed it to Thu- 
cydides.’ Such queries, and the answers to them, are valuable, 
not for their own sake, but for the light which they throw on the 
manner of reasoning or thinking prevalent among ancient critics. 

It is unnecessary to refute seriously an opinion which has no 
serious basis. ‘The eighth Book is quoted by ancient writers : it is 
found in all MSS. except those which, like H. and Vind., are in- 
complete: it contains minute references to the previous history, 
(viii. 96 and i. 70 and vii. 55; viii 15 and ii. 24,) unlikely to have 
been made by a forger. The love of truth, the power of thought, 
the absence of moral approbation or disapprobation, the irony, the 
perception of character, the moderation of statement, the general 
excellence, no less than the mechanical arrangement into summers 
and winters, and the minutiae of language and phraseology, ‘ cry 
aloud,’ in the words of Marcellinus, that the eighth Book is the 
composition of Thucydides. 

It is remarked by Dionysius (De Thuc. Hist, Jud. c. xvi) that 
no speeches are found in the eighth Book; and it is not unlikely 
that so trifling an accident may have given rise to the suspicion of 
its genuineness. If it were worth while to consider such a diffi- 
culty at all, it might be remarked that in the fifth and the seventh 
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Books the speeches are few and unimportant, and that the matter 
of the eighth is of a kind more suited to the ‘ oratio obliqua,’ of 
which Thucydides has already given a striking example in ii. 13 
and elsewhere. The turbulent assembly, the general thought, the 
policy of Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, the intentions of the oli- 
garchy, are best described in this new manner. So far was 
Cratippus, the contemporary of Thucydides, from being right (if 
indeed he be correctly reported by Dionysius, 1. c.) in saying that 
the historian, having arrived at the conclusion that the speeches 
were wearisome to the hearers, ceased to introduce them in the 
latter part of his history. 

Even if the eighth Book were in some degree inferior to the 
previous ones, that would be no real reason for ascribing it to 
another author. For no author is in every part of his work up to 
his highest level: he may often fall considerably below it. But no 
such inferiority is justly chargeable against the eighth Book. The 
first stunning effect of the great blow, the reviving courage of the 
citizens, the revolution and counter-révolution, the characters of 
Antiphon, Phrynichus, Theramenes, and Peisander, the ‘scare’ at 
Athens when the Peloponnesian fleet was hovering about the 
coast: the interview of Tissaphernes with the Athenian envoys, 
_the ‘inevitableness’ of Alcibiades, life in the camp at Samos and 
Miletus, are among the most perfect and graphic descriptions to 
be found in Thucydides. 

It is another question whether the eighth Book may not bear 
some marks of haste and want of finish. ‘The licence of language, 
which is great in previous books, seems to exceed all bounds in 
some passages of the eighth, and we cannot reasonably ascribe the 
irregularity to MS. corruptions alone. We must not, indeed, 
suppose that, however often Thucydides had rewritten his ‘history, 
he would have conformed precisely to the rules of a modern Greek 
Grammar. On the other hand, like every other author, though not 
‘sitting down at a desk to write,’ he must have composed, either 
in thought or with pen in hand, many of his sentences more than 
once, adding and altering for the sake of perspicuity and force. 
That is a process which takes time: nor is it unlikely that the same 
cause which left the work a fragment may have interfered with the 
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final revision of it. And the hypothesis of such haste or incom- 
pleteness is the most natural account of the more frequent ana- 
colutha and other anomalies of language exhibited in this part of 
his work. | 
A few examples will remind the reader of some of the facts on 
which the above remarks are based :— 
Vili. c. 14, the re’s are in great disorder. 
», C. 23, confusion of reading: mapémde and: raparépre:: diffi- 
culty of 6 dmd rév vedv mes. 
. 29, the extra payment of the ships mapa wévre vais. 
. 45 med. ovy trodurdvtes k.7.A. 
. 63 med. difficulty and confusion of reading. 
. 71 med. #) kai adroBoei «.7.X. 


“ 
“ 
+8: 2 er) 


. 89 med. od 7d dmaddad£ew rod ayav és ddiyous édAOeiv. 
Cp. also the examples collected in Poppo, ed. min. Introduction 
to Book viii, and Kriiger, Dionysii Historiographica, p. 250 foll. 


és S€ tas “AOnvas éreidy nyyeAOn, emi word pév Hriorovy Kai Tos wavy 1, I. 
Tav otpatiwrav é€ adrod rod Zpyou Stameheuysar Kal capas dyyéddovar, 
py ovTa ye dy mavavdl SiepOdpOat, 

Tois mdvu Tay otpatiwray, 1) ‘the most trustworthy soldiers.’ It 
is hard however to extract this or any other suitable meaning from 
oi mavu orpariara. ‘The expression rod mavu Iepixdéous, ‘ the great 
Pericles,’ Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 1, is not sufficiently parallel. It is 
better 2)* to take the word mdvv with d:arehevydor, ‘ they disbelieved 
the actual,’ or ‘very, soldiers who had escaped from the scene of 


action ;’ and so probably rév rdvv orparnyay, viii. 89 init. 


xaAerol pev Hoav rois fupmpobupnPetor ray pyrdpev rdv ExrAov, Somep 1. I. 
ovK avtol Wydiodpevor. 

Either 1) ‘who had joined with the people,’ or 2) ‘ who had 
vied with one another, in promoting the expedition.’ Cp. of ray 
AaxeSaipovioy Evippayor EvumpobvpnOértes, c. 2 med., either ‘ joining in 
the universal excitement,’ or ‘ united among themselves.’ 


epyifovro 8€ kal rois xpnopoddyois Te kal pdvtect kal drdco te Tére 1, I. 
aitovs Oedcarres €mhAmioav ws Anovrar SexeAiay. 


pavris is the more general term, including divination of all kinds. 
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1, 1. The pavris is opposed by Plato in a fanciful passage of the Timaeus 


2. 2. 


(72 A, B) to the rpopnrns, who only announces the result of divina- 
tion. The xpyopoddyos is the promulgator or circulator of oracles, 
spoken of not without a certain contempt, ii. 8 med. woAAa pev Adpa 


‘éhéyovro, modda b€ xpyopoddyor 7Oov : ii. 21 med. xpyopoddyor re Hdov 


xpnopovs tmavroiovs. pavtis being a general term for ‘diviner,’ is 
also used for a state or official diviner, as frequently by the Tra- 
gedians, and by Thucydides, vi. 69 med. pavres opdyia mpovpepoy Tra 
vouutdpeva : vil. 50 fin, mpiv, as of pavrets eEnyotvro, tpis évvéa tuepas 
peivat, 

ennAmuray, SCil. adrovs, ‘made them believe’ by divination; used 
actively by late authors, Appian, Lucian, and Dio Cassius, and 
cited by Suid. s. v. éreAmi¢ov and Ivéaydpas "Edéonos. 


kal pnd wimodeinew Adyov adrois ds Té y' emtdv O€pos oioi te Evovrat 
mepryeved Oat, 

‘They would not leave them any ground for saying that they 
would last over the coming summer,’ or ‘ they would not hear of 
their lasting.’ In the phrase tmodeirew Adyoy the feeling of the 
allies respecting the Athenians is transferred with a certain addi-_ 
tional force to the Athenians themselves. Cp. for the thought vil. 
28 med., and for dtodcimew Adyov Antiph. Tetral. B. B. (iii.) 4, 
ei pev yap TO axdvtiov e§@ tay Gpev THs abrod mopeias emt Tov maida 
eLevexbev erpwoev airdv, ovdeis Huiv Adéyos tmedeimero pH oveds eivat 


(Kriiger). 


kal padwora, Ste of ex THs SuxeAlas avtois Evppayor moAAH Suvdpet, 
Kat avdyxnv On TOU vauTiKOD mpooyeyernuevov, Gua TO Apt, os eikds, 
mapéceo Oat épeddor, 

In the early part of the war the Sicilian Greeks, though invited 
to send ships (ii. 7, cp. iii. 86 init.), had never thought of com- 
plying with the request, whereas 1)* they had now been compelled 
by circumstances to add a fleet to their army (mpoc-). 

The words kar’ dvdyxnv x.t.A. have also been referred 2) to the 
increased efforts of the Peloponnesians themselves; but they can 
hardly be said to have ‘acquired a navy of necessity,’ like the 
Sicilians, 
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mpacadvtwv Se tadra dudorépwv Kal dvrav ovdev ado }) Somep apxo- 5, I. 


Hevov Ev KATATKEUT TOD ToAEpLOU. 

karackevn is a stronger word than the’ more usual mapackeun. 
‘ Laying the foundation for a new war, as if they were just beginning.’ 

“The use of kataokevaterOa and mapackevaterbat is well illustrated 
by ii. 85 init. KeXevovres GAAnv vavpaxiay BedAriw katacKkevdleoOar, com- 
pared with ii. 86 med. pederavrés re kai Tapackevalduevor thy vav- 
paxiav, where mapackevd{eoOa applies to the immediate preparation 
for the battle, and xarackevdter@a: to the creation of the circum- 
stances under which it was to be brought about. 


imd Baowléws yap vewoti ervyxave mempayyevos Tovs €k Tis EavTOU 
apxis pdpous, ods dv ’AOnvatous dmb rev ‘ENAnviday médewv ob Suvdpevos 
mpacoerba enaeiAnoe. 

This passage has been supposed to show that, although the Greek 
cities had long ceased to pay tribute to the King (for it would be 
ridiculous to imagine that they paid two tributes, one to the King 
and the other to the Athenians for liberating them from the King); 
yet that the tribute account was kept, as before the defeat of the 
Persians, in the King’s books, and that encouraged by the rumour 
of the Athenian reverses he had now at length begun to think of 
collecting it. It is true that Herodotus, in a well-known passage 
(vi. 42, see Professor Rawlinson), speaks of the tribute which was 
imposed on the Ionian cities after the revolt, B.c. 493, as con- 
tinuing to his own day, ¢édpous erage Eexdorotot, ot kara xopny duate- 
Aéovar €xovres ek TOUTOV TOU xpdvou alel Ere Kul &s eye, ws erdxOnoav €& 
*Aprapépveos. But he is supposed to mean, not that the tribute was 
paid, but only that the assessment remained the same, See note in 
Grote, Part II. ch. xlv. ad fin. The orators and historians also 
spoke of a perhaps fabulous Peace of Cimon or Callias, not men- 
tioned in Thucydides, by which the cities in Asia were freed from 
the tribute. For authorities see Grote, and cp. note on viii. 56. 4. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that this conception of 
the fact does violence to the text of Herodotus, who certainly 
implies that the tribute continued to the time at which he wrote 
his history, that is to say, to the middle or end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. It is improbable that he should have confused the 
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5. 5. mere entry of the tribute with the payment of it. He must have 
known whether it was paid or not, and if he had intended to dis- 
tinguish between the aSsessment and the payment he would not 
have expressed himself so ambiguously. Not that there is anything 
improbable in the supposition that such a register of unpaid debts 
may have been kept for some generations by an oriental monarch; 
and the existence of such a register would agree with the words of 

? Thucydides, who here tells us that in the’nineteenth year of the war, 
412 B.c., the Persian tribute was still considered by the Persians to 
be a debt owing from the Greek cities of Asia. On the other 
hand, the theory, however probable in itself, is not needed to explain 

‘the fact that in a time of Athenian reverses the Great King made 
an attempt to recover some of his ancient privileges. Nor is there 

_any proof of its truth. The decline of the tribute may have been 
gradual. All the Greek cities’ in ~Asia were not freed from it 
immediately after the Persian War. For Thucydides informs us 
that the revenues of Lampsacus and Myus, two towns on or near 
the sea coast, beside those of Magnesia in the interior of the country, 
were assigned by the King about the year 465 for the maintenance. 
of Themistocles (i. 138 fin.) | 

At what point the claims of the Athenian confederacy came into 
collision with the Persian demand we are not informed. It is 
probable that no very exact limits separated them. We may 
certainly infer from the tenor of the history that, at some time be- 
tween the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the tribute had ceased 
to be paid to the King by the Greek cities. But whether they were 
all freed at the same date, e. g. by the ‘treaty of Cimon or Callias,’ 
or at various times, we have no means of determining. ‘The cities 
of the interior would probably have paid long after the cities on the 
coast, and it may have been from some of them that Tissa-- 
phernes and Pharnabazus were endeavouring to collect the revenue 
due to the King. The passage of Herodotus we must leave 
unexplained. 


, ‘ > ~ ee , > , > , 4 > 
6. 3. Evvérpacoe yap avrois kat ’AAKiBiddns, “Evdio eopevovts marpikos és 
Ta pddwora Eévos dv, dOev Kai Tovvoya Aakwrikdy 7 oikia abt@Gy Kara THY 


feviay foyer’ "EvSios yap "AdxuBidSou éxaNetro. 
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‘And this was the reason why a name which was Lacedaemo- 6, 3.. 


nian came into their family’ (i.e. into the family of Alcibiades), 
‘because of the friendship ; for Alcibiades was the name of Endius’ 
father,’ lit. ‘he was called Endius the son of Alcibiades,’ i.e. the 
two names alternated in his family. The word Aakwvxdév shows 
that atray refers to the family of Alcibiades, and not of Endius; 
for there would be nothing memorable in the family of Endius 
bearing a Spartan name: v. 43 med. shows that the connection 
was ancient, having existed in the time of Alcibiades’ grandfather, 
whose name was also Alcibiades (Herod. viii. 17), if not earlier. 


, “~ Ld , 
méeuvavtes Ppivw avdpa tepiorkoy. 


See note on c. 22. 1. 


tov & entytyvopévou Oépous edOds émeryopevwv tov Xiwv Gtrootethar ras 7. I. 


vais, kat Sedudr@y pr) of "AOnvaior ra mpacodpeva aicbavra (mdvres yap 
kpupa avray émpecBevovro), admoméumovew of Aaxedayudvior és KépwOov 
dvOpas Sraptidras tpeis. - : 3 

dmooreikae with the middle émeryouévov should properly express 
an action of the Chians themselves. But the middle or reflexive 
sense may still be retained, ‘being eager in their own interest that 
the Lacedaemonians should send ships,’ or, ‘ being eager that the 
Lacedaemonians should send ships to themselves,’ i.e. the Chians. 


joav Sé ai Eipraca tov Euppaxtkay vnes adité& pias Séovsa reo- 7, 1, 


oapaxorra, 

ai gvpraca tov Evppaytxav vyjes, ‘all the ships belonging to the 
contingents of the allies.’ Cp. Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 12, édidackev 7 
ekacrov loxupov hv Tov cvppaxexor (Kriiger). 


OUK EKOLYWVOUVTO TOV OTdAoOY. 

Two or three MSS. read exowotyro. But the weight of authority 
is in favour of éxowevotvro, Though this verb is usually followed 
by a genitive, there is nothing in its meaning which would make 
it incapable of taking an accusative with a word of cognate 
signification. Cp. Eur. El. 1048,— 

tis dv marpds cov dédvoy exowarnce pot ; 
Nor can we argue that in the time of Thucydides, when the 
Hh 2 
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8, 1. usage of the verb generally was far from fixed, the middle kowo- 


8. 4, 


10. 


gros 


. 2 


I. 


veioOa may not have been employed as well as the active xowwveiv, 
’ 


xarappovncavres THY "AOnvaiwy aduvactav. 

The acc. and gen. are governed by the idea of xarayvdvres con- 
tained in xaradhpovnoavres. Cp. vi. 34 fin. dicaias Kateyvwxdtes dre 
avrovs ov peta Aaxedatpovioy épbcipoper, =eyvaxires xa? nav, where 


the meaning of xareyywxdres approaches that of karappovycarres, 


ot dé Kopivéto1, éreryopevav abt&v Tov mAOdy, od mpovOupnOnoav Evpmheiv 
mpw ra"IoOua, a tore Hv, Sueopracwouyr. 

avray,.scil. the other members of the confederacy. 

As it is difficult to suppose that the Peloponnesians would have 
allowed three months of the summer to pass in doing nothing, 
we must assume that the Isthmian games were celebrated in this 
year not later than the month of May. ‘They occurred at intervals 
of two years; at the end of the fourth or beginning of the first 
year of an Olympiad, and at the end of the second or begin- 
ning of the third. It has been thought that in the former case 
they took place in the middle of summer, in the latter case in 
spring, of which there is some indirect evidence in ancient writers. 
(See Krause, Pyth. Nem. Isthm. iii, § 3, and on the other side, 
Hermann, Lehrb. der gottesdienstl. Alterthitimer, 49. 14, 15.) But 
this hypothesis, even if it could be substantiated, would not help us 
here, as the year 412 is the first of an Olympiad. The difficulty 
must therefore be left unsolved. We have no direct statement as 
to the time of the Isthmian games, and the authorities usually cited, 
Schol. on Pind. Ol. 9. 83, Xen. Hell. iv. 5, Liv. xxxiii. 27, 32, 33, 
Curtius, iv. 22, Hesychius, s.v. "Io6uiao1, and Suidas, are untrust- 
worthy, or only show that they were held either in the spring or 
summer, 


TO Tuotov vais odio Evprepmev exeAevov és TO EyppayxuKov, 
To muorov k.T.r., ‘as the pledge which the Athenians required of 
their fidelity to the alliance.’ Cp. iii. 11 init, rd dvrimadoy déos pdvor 


muorov es Evppaxiay. 


év 8€ rovr@ Ta ”"IoOpia eylyvero, Kal of “AOnvaion (€mmyyéedOnoay yap) 


> , > > LA 
eCewpovr €s aura, 
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emmyyeAOnaar, scil. of ’A@nvaior, Or ai orovdai understood from ra 10. I. 
"IoOua, Or ta” IoOua may be the nominative, names of feasts being 
frequently used with plural verbs, cp. Kdpvewa yap adrois érvyxavov 
évra, Vv. 75 init. 

vorepov GAAas tpoomAnpdoavTes ewra Kal TpidKovTa K.T.A. 10. 3. 

Not, ‘ having manned in addition to the twenty-one ships thirty- 
seven others ;’ but the Athenians, after they had returned home, 
manned an increased fleet (mpoc-), making in all thirty-seven ships. 

The expression is curious, but the meaning is required by the 
context. | 

€reita Oppnpéevwv avrav ta mept thy ev TO Uetpacd trav ver xarapvyny 11, 3. 
nyyerén. 

That appnpevay a’rav must mean, not ‘after they had started,’ 
but ‘when they had resolved to start,’ is clear from the words at 
the end of the chapter, ras vais tas ék rhs éavt@v odkére dtevoodvro 


Le > \ ‘ , - 
mepmew, GAAa Kai Tivas Tpoavnypevas peTaKaNely. 


"Evdio te aird idia Zdeye kaddv elvae BV exelvou drooTHal Te ‘Iaviay 12. 2. 
kat Baowéa Evppaxoy moujoa AaxeSamoviows, kal py "Ayidos 7d adyoviopa 
TovTo yever Oat. | . 

1)* rods AaxeSayoviovs, or twa, must be supplied as the subject 
to droornoa, ‘that the Lacedaemonians should make the Ionians 
revolt, or ‘that the revolt of Ionia should be effected,’ 8v ékeivov, 
‘through the instrumentality of Endius.’ Or 2) 80 ékelvov is re- 
ferred to Alcibiades. But in this case the words are to be re- 
garded as subordinate or explanatory. Not ‘it would bring glory 
to Endius that he stirred up a revolt in Chios through the in- 
strumentality of Alcibiades, —for the assistance of Alcibiades would 
diminish the glory of Endius—but ‘it would bring glory to Endius — 
to stir up a revolt in Chios, and Alcibiades would assist him in 
effecting this.’ 

kat of pev moddol ev Oavdpars Hoav Kal exmdrnke’ tois & ddtyous mapeo- 14, 2. 
kevaoto ote Boudhnvy te Tuxeiv EvddrACeyopevny, kal Aeyouévav Adyar Gard 
Te TOU Xahkiddws cal "AAkiBiddov os GAAat Te vijeg woAAal mpoomdéovas, 
kal Ta mrept THs moALopKias TOY ev TO Tletpaid vedv ov Sntwoodvytar, adi- 
oravrat Xiot Kai avéis "EpvOpaio *A@nvaiwy. Kal peta tadra tpiol vavot 7 


_ mrevourtes Kai KNafopevas agurotaot, 


14.. 3. 


jv TaN 


16. 2. 


16. 3. 
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Bovkny re. Grammatically there is nothing answering to re, 
which really couples ‘the sitting of the council’ with ‘the an- 
nouncement of reinforcements’ as though kal réyecbar Adyous 
followed. | 

In dAd\a re ves, again, it is hard to trace the missing clause. 
kai of Aaxedatpdmor mpdbupoi eiot, or Some similar expression, may 
have been intended to follow. Or the connection may be, ‘ speeches 
were made, intimating the approach of reinforcements, and con- 
cealing the detention of the ships.’ But in both these instances the 
irregularity is softened to the ear by the xai which follows, though 
grammatically unconnected with the preceding ré. Cp. note on 
i. 9. 3, §§ 2, 3, and for ré before rod Xadkidéws, § 1. 

EvdAeyouévny, either 1)* ‘had assembled ;’ for the present or 
imperfect participle may indicate a state as well as a process. 
Or 2) ‘had been assembling,’ as in the so-called use of the 
imperfect for the pluperfect, ii. 23, dmweorevAav tas Exatdy vais dorep 
mapeoxevagovro and elsewhere. Cp. note on v. 50.3. Or 3) ‘that 
the council should be assembling,’ i.e. just assembled, neither long 
before nor after the appearance of Alcibiades. 

aguoraot, Either the Chians, or Chalcideus and Alcibiades. 


rd, te xidva TéAavTa, Sv Sia mavrds rod wohépou eyAlyovro pi) dpacOu, 
cvbds édvoav ras emikepevas Cypias TH eiwdvts 7} emnpicavts iad Ths 
mapovons exmrnkews, Kal eyynpicarro Kiely. 

The imperfect construction of ra xisa rddavra which, in the 
language of the old grammarians, would have been called an accu- 
sative absolute, i. e. without construction, is somewhat tardily sup- 
plied by the verb xveiv, Cp. note on ii. 62. 1. 


c 


mpoasOdpevos S€ 6 SrpouPrxidns mpoavyyeto" Kal peTewpioGeis ev 
T@ TeAdyet, ds édpa tas vais Todds Tas and THs Xiov puyyy emoseiro ent 
THs Sapo. 7 | 

Strombichides, the Athenian admiral, sighted from Teos the 
ships under Chalcideus, and ‘proceeded to put out into the 
open sea before they arrived’ (mpoaviyero). When out of reach he 
took an observation of their numbers, and made a hasty retreat. 


¢ “~ , , 
kal eméoyxov pev of meCoi, KaL Xahkiea, ek THs Sv@kews mepyrevortes. 
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kat, ‘waiting for Chalcideus who was to join them,’ or ‘ who was 16. 3. 
to be there as well as themselves,’ 


kal of “A@nvaior kara wddas puis Seovcats elkoot vavoly émimdev- 17..3: 
oavres k.T.A. 

We should expect twenty ships (not nineteen), eight under 
Strombichides, and twelve under Thrasycles; cp. c. 24 init. One of 
them may have been left behind at Samos. So c. 23 init. twenty- 
five Athenian ships are mentioned where we should expect twenty- 
six. Cp. note onc. 10. 3, c. 20. 1: also note onc. 99. 


pera O€ taira of Xiov...émdevoav és “Avowa,...Kai €AOovons mapa 19. 1. 
XadkiWews dyyeAlas adrois dmomheiv mahi, Kat OTL Auspyyns Tapéotat Kara 2. 
ynv orparia k.T.A, } 

Anaea was friendly (iv. 75 med.), Amorges hostile (viii. 5 fin., 

_ 28 med.), to the Chians and Peloponnesians. 

Classen is disposed to omit «ai before ér, on the dangerous 
principle of improving the meaning without regard to the authority 
of the MSS. But there is no necessity to suppose that the expected 
arrival of their enemy Amorges was the sole reason why Chalci- 
deus desired the Chian squadron to withdraw. 


imd S€ rovs avrovs xpdvous ai év rH Lletpai@ eikoor vnes tov Tledo- 20, 1. 
movinciov, katadiwyxbeioa tére Kat ehoppovpevar iow GprOyd td *AOn- 
vatov K.T. , 

tom apioyo. ‘These words would séem to show that the block- 
ading squadron had not been filled up to its original strength 
(thirty-seven ships, c. 10. med.) as c. 15 fin. érépas 8 avri macav trav 
are Oovoay vedy . . . dud Taxous mANpooartes avrémepyav might be thought 
to imply. 


és Stakocious pev Twas Tods wdvTas Tay Suvaray drékrewe rerpaxocious 21. 
d€ puyn (nut@oartes k.7.d. 

és Saxocious pév twas Tods mdvras, ‘amounting to some two hun- 
dred in all.’ This narrative, as Grote remarks, shows that an 
oligarchical government was allowed to exist under the Athenian 
democracy. See his note, Part II. ch. Ixi. med. 


"AOnvat@v adiow adrovopiay pera tadra ws BeBaiors 7dn Wngioapevor, QI, 


al. 


22. 1. 


22. I. 


23. 4. 
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A few words of this decree have been found on the Acropolis 
(Kirchhoff, C. I. A. 56). See Appendices to Introduction. 


pera Se ravra Tod airod Oépous of Xior, dotep Apgavto, ovdey azodei- 
movtes mpobupias, dveu Te MedoTovvnoiwy mAnber mapdvres GtooTHcaL Tas 
modets, Kat Pouddpevor Gpa ws mAcicrovs ohior EvyxwSvvevew, orpa- 
TevovTat avTol Te TptoKaldexa vavoly éni tiv AéoBov k.T.d. 

The words droorjca ras rodes, 1)* are governed by domep fpEavro. 
Two motives influenced the Chians in sending the expedition: a)they 
had begun to act independently, 4) they wanted to draw as many 
cities as they could into their own danger. re and kai join éomep 
#pEavto amootnaa With BovdAdpeva. té might have followed éczep, 
but is joined with avev Hedonovvyciwr, either because this is the more 
emphatic part of the-sentence, or because the writer may not have 
thought of opposing the clause kat Bovdéuevor dua to Somep qpEavto, 
until he arrived at these words. Cp. note on i. 9. 3. §§ 1,4. dmo- 
orjoa has also been taken 2) with mapdévres, ‘coming to make the 
cities revolt.’ But the infinitive after mapdévres cannot be de- 
fended. 


Apxe & avrov Evddas Srapriarns, tov de ve@v Aenadas TEpLOLKOS. 

There appears to be no reason for translating, as in the English 
text, ‘one of the Chian Perioeci.’ For another example of the 
employment of the Lacedaemonian Perioeci in high places cp. c. 
6 med. of Aaxedaypdvior . .. kardoKoroy és Thy Xiov méppavres Bpdvv dvdpa 
meplotkov, et al Te vies avrois cicly doaomep Edeyor, kat Ta adda 7 TOMS 


ixavn éore mpos THY Aeyonerny Sd£av. 


GANG Thy "Epecov droorncas Kai é\ioas, Kal Tos awd Tey éavTOd Vear 
OmAtras meC TWapaméwrrer ent ry “Avriscav Kai Mnbvpvav, apxovra 
’Eredvixov mpoordgas* Kat airds tais te ped’ éavrod vavol Kai rais Tprot 
Tais Xiats mapemAet, eAri{@v tovs MutiAnvaiovs «.7.A. 

This passage can hardly be defended as it stands in most of 
the MSS. we(M mapéwher emi tHy “Avticeay xal MyOvpvay :—rais tpsot 
rais Xtats mapémren emi Thy “Avtucoay Kal MySupvay: the similarity of 
érdloas and émAiras, the repetition of mapémre:, and of emi rhv “Av- 
riscav Kai MzOupvav after the second mapérdet, and the absence of 
any construction for émAirus (to govern which, if we read mapém\ee, NO 
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verb can be supplied from the context), indicate some corruption. 238. 4. 
One MS., the Vatican, has wapaméyree (one inferior MS. rapdarepre 
ré) instead of mapérAer, and omits the second émi riv “Avturaay kat Mn- 
@vpvav: from this reading a fair sense may be elicited. ‘ He in- 
stigated Eresus to revolt, and armed the inhabitants; then he sent 
by land the hoplites belonging to his own ships, under the com- 
mand of Eteonicus, to Antissa and Methymna, while he himself, 
with his own ships and the three Chian, sailed along the shore 
thither.’ mapémAee corresponds to me(q maparéure, the movement of 
the land forces accompanying that of the ships. «ai before rovs 
anré marks the relation between the following and the preceding 
clause (rjv "Epecoy dmoorjoas), and also connects émdiras with émXicas. 


ws b€ air@ ta ev ty AéoB@ wdyra jvartiovTo, dmém\evoe Tov éavTov 23. 5. 
otparov dva\aBwv és tiv Xiov. ameKkopicOn dSé mddw kata médes Kat 
6 G16 TOv vedv TeELds, ds emi Tov “EAAnomovToy euedAnoen i€vat. 

1) 6 dwd ray vedy meds seems to mean the troops of the Asiatic 
cities (c. 22 med., cp. 16 init.) which had marched along the coast 
in the direction of Clazomenae and Cymé in order to cooperate 
with the Chian fleet. But, in order to explain the words amd réy 
veOv, We must assume that they had been afterwards taken on board 
the Chian fleet, carried to Lesbos, and there disembarked ; and that 
they were now conveyed home by Astyochus, 

On the other hand a) it is difficult.to suppose that if these troops 
had been conveyed to Lesbos, the fact of their disembarkation 
would have been omitted. And 4) xara réders would apply only to 
the forces from the Asiatic cities; there would be no mention of 
the Peloponnesians who accompanied them. 

2) The first objection may be removed if we take the words 6 
aro Tay vedv me{os as referring to the circumstance that the Pelopon- 
nesian troops had been disembarked from the ships of Chalcideus, 
and their place taken by Chians. For this fact has been mentioned, 
c. 17 init. But then the expression 6 ard ray vedv mefds is incon- 
sistent with card wéders. For the forces of the Asiatic cities (to 
whom alone the latter words apply) were not taken from the 
ships of Chalcideus. 

Or once more, 3) 6 awd trav vedy mefos Means the troops who may 


23. 


24. 


24. 2. 


24. 4. 


24. 


25. 


25. 


5. 


2. 


5: 


2. 


3. 
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have escaped from the Chian ships taken by the Athenians at 
Mitylene (c. 23 med.), and who are said to have been ‘about to 
proceed to the Hellespont’ (cp. c. 22 med.), in order to distinguish 
them from the forces of Astyochus. But still the expression is 
defective; and we hear nothing of the return of the Asiatic and 
Peloponnesian forces on the mainland. 


A ~ aA > a 
moAEepov GTO TOV VEOV ETFOLOUYTO. 


I. e. made descents on the land and then returned to their ships. 


elyov 8 émBaras rév émAtrev éx Kataddyou avayKacTovs. 

The émSdra were generally drawn from the fourth or lowest 
class of citizens, who were not regular hoplites é« xaraAdyov, but 
only armed for the time; cp. vi. 43 med. On this occasion the 
hoplites were compelled to serve owing to the exigency of the crisis. 


‘ Ld 


kat Gow emedidov n médis avtois emt Td peiCov, técm Kal ExoopouvTO 
€XUpWTEpor. . i 

‘In the same degree did they organize their state more securely,’ 
Cp. for the expression c. 72 fin. pevew ev ro OdvyapxiK@ Koop. 


peTa TOAAGY, ois Taira Coke, Ta TOV “AOnvaiwy Taxd Evvatpebnoer Oat, 
Thy épapriav guvéyvacary. 

Ti duaptiay, a cognate accusative sab évvéyvooar, 1)* ‘they shared 
this error of judgment.’ Cp, vii. 73 init. of d¢ Euveytyvaokov pev Kat 
avTot ovx fjocov taita éxeivov. Or 2) ‘they, like the other allies, 
found out their mistake.’ . 

Evvaipebnoec Oat, ‘would be utterly overthrown.’ For the intensive 
force of £uv- cp. note on ii. 41. 4. 


oi pera Xadkxidews eAGdvres MeAorrovyjorot. 

Probably not the crews, whom he had armed and left in Chios 
(c. 17 init.) where they reappear (c. 32 init.), but the émPara, or 
marines, of his five ships. 


~ ? 4 , 
’AOnvaior S€é Tovs Te IleAomovynaious mpwtovs vixnaavtes, kat Tous BapBa- 
pous kat Tov GANov OxAov w@odpevor K.T.A. 


roy dow ByXov, the inferior part of the army, either light armed 
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troops belonging to the Milesians, or the mercenaries of Tissa- 
phernes. 


év rour@ Sé repli SeiAny nbn diay dyyédderar adtvis Tas Amd Mehowov- 
vygou Kal LiKeNiag mevre Kal wevriKovra vads cov ov mapeivat. 

mévte kal mevtnKovra is not to be taken closely with the article. 
The meaning is, ‘the Peloponnesian and Sicilian fleet, which might 
have been expected, numbering fifty-five ships,’ i.e. twenty-two 
Sicilian and thirty-three Peloponnesian ships. Even thus rds has 
no definite antecedent, which can only be supplied in the most 
general sense from the context, the expression indicating the 
natural sequence of events in the writer’s mind rather than in the 
actual narrative. The number originally intended had been forty 
(c. 6): of these ten were to be supplied by the Lacedaemonians, 
but after the earthquake the ten were reduced to five; which were 
sent off with Chalcideus. Why the number here is thirty-three 
and not thirty we cannot tell. 

katém\evoay és Aépov mparov Thy Tpd MiAyTou vagov. 

Aé€poy, the reading of the Vatican MS., instead of ”EXeov, a name 
otherwise unknown, must here be read. It is confirmed by the 
words at the beginning of the following chapter, as dd ris Agpou 
ervdero, and by és rév "Iacixdy xdé\rov mAevoavres just below, for Leros 
lay opposite the mouth of the Gulf-of Iasus. The objection that 
Leros is about forty miles distant from Miletus, and could hardly 
have been described as } mpd Miaytov vijoos, is sufficiently answered 
by referring to the general want of accuracy in Thucydides about 
places and distances. 


dtrou yap éfeotw ev vorépwm, capas ciddras mpds émdcas Te vais Tode- 
pias kal Goats mpos avtas Tats oetépats, ikavds Kal Kal’ jovyiay mapackev- 
acapevots EoTar dywvicacOu, oddémore TH aloxp@ dveider ci~as dddyws 
diaxwdvvevoerv. 

The simplest way of explaining this passage, in which there is 
no material variation of the MSS., is to suppose that ¢éeorw is for- 


gotten in consequence of the length of the sentence, and has been 


repeated in éora. For the repetition cp. note on v. 22. 2. r@ 


25. 3. 


26. I. 


26. I. 


27. 2. 


27. 2. 


27. 3- 


a7. 3. 


27. 5. 
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aicxyp@ dveidet, ‘the discreditable reproach,’ of which the other 
generals seemed to be afraid. 


ov yap aicxpov eivat AOnvaiovs vavtike peta Katpod droywphoat, dAAa 
kat weTa 6Tououv Tpdtrou aloxLov EvpBycecba Hv Hoonbavr. 

peta OTovovy Tpdrov answers tO pera kapov, ‘when circumstances 
required,’ and ‘ under any circumstances.’ 

aicxiov, a resolved comparative ; not ‘more base,’ but ‘base 
rather.’ See note on ii. 40. r. 


kat THY THAW Ov pdvoy TO aicxp@ GAG kal TH peyiot@ kwdiv@ mepiTin- 

rewv, 7 pods emt rais yeyevnuévas Evpopais evdéxerOar peta BeBatou 
mwapackeuys Ka Exouciay, 7) mdévu ye dvdyKn, mporéepa rou emexerpeiv, TOU 
3 7 Bralopevn ye mpds adOaipérovs kivdivovs tévat ; 
i} wavy ye dvdyey, 1)* ‘the state, even if she had a sufficient force, 
should hardly take the aggressive voluntarily,’ but then, as if this 
statement were too strong, a correction is made, ‘or only from 
absolute necessity,’ i.e. ‘and should only do so at all from absolute 
necessity.’ The correction is itself slightly incorrect, for in the 
alternative we have to omit the words pera ReBaiov mapackevys and. 
kal’ éxovoiay, | 

Or 2) repeating the words pera BeBaiov mapackevijs, but not Kaf 
exovaiav, With } mavu ye dvdykn (the expression being still somewhat 
incorrect), ‘even with a sufficient force’ (which they had not) ‘ they 
could only venture to fight when absolutely compelled ;’ ) wav ye 
dvéyen, ‘or only when compelled,’ =‘ but only when compelled.’ 

mov has the sense of més. Cp. Soph. Aj. 1100,— 

Tou ot orpatnycis Tove. ; 
Herod. ii. 11, kod ye 84, &» rH mpoavaicywpeve xpdve mpdrepov fh epe 
yever bat, ovx dv xaoOein Kédmos Kal TOAAD pélwy ere rovrou ind. rocovrou 
Te moTauov Kal ovTws epyarixod; where the reading has been un- 
necessarily changed into 4 cov as here into # mov. 

Lindau’s emendation 4 mov, adopted by Stahl and Classen, rests 
on what may be called the fallacy of parallel passages: i. 142 init. 
and vi. 37 fin. For there is no reason why Thucydides should 
have written in one passage as he had written in another. 


, o a ° a 
kal eSofev ovK ev TH adtixa paddov 7} VaTepoy, ovK €s ToOvTO pdvoy, G\Aa 


4 93 ea »” , ’ > .27 > 
kal es 60a GAXa Ppvvtxos KatcoTy, ovk a€vveros civas, 


SS 
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Thucydides here passes a judgment on the political life of 27, 5. 
Phrynichus, including his future career as a leading member of the 
400 (ov év 7G adrixa paddov 7 vorepor, cp. c. 68 fin.), similar to that 
which he elsewhere pronounces upon Antiphon (c. 68 init.) 


kal peivaytes Nuepay piav, Th Sorepata kal tas Xias vais mpoodaBdrres 28. I. 
Tas peta Xahkiddws 7rd mpdrov ~vykaradiwyGeioas, €Bovrovro mredoa ént 
ra oxedn, & éfeiNovto, és Teryvodaocay maduy. 

ras pera Xadkxidéos. The ships which had been chased by 
Strombichides into Miletus, c. 17 fin. ra oxetn & ééetdovro, i. e. the 
superfluous sails and tackle, which had been taken out in pre- 
paration for a sea-fight. Cp. Xen. Hell. i. 1. 13, "AdxiBiadys 8¢, 
eim@y Kal Tovrois Si@Keiy avtdv, éEedopevors Ta peydda ioria, adros éx- 
Aevoey és Ildpiov: vi. 2. 27, ra peydAa ioria airod Kxaredurev, ws emt 


, , 
vavpaxiay mEewv, 


meiOer avrovs emt "lacov, év 7) "Audopyns modemwos dv katetye, mAcHoa, 23. 2. 
kateixe, neuter, a stronger form of eiye, ‘maintained himself’ 
Cp. note on viii. 100. 2. 


erevd?) THY “lavov kateotnoato 6 Ticoadéepyns és pudakny. 29. I. 
‘When he had set a guard in Jasus,’ lit. ‘when he had reduced 
Iasus into the condition of being guarded,’ like és dmopiav, és ddvyap- 


xiav kabiordva, Cp. viii. 1 fin. ra rév Evppdyev és dogpddeav rroeiobat. 


Suws Sé Tapa mévte vais wA€ov dvdpi ExdoT@ 7) Tpeis 6Boot w@podoyn- ZY. 2. 
Onoav. és yap mwévte vais Kat wevTyKovTa Tpia Tddavta €didov Tod pnvds" 
Kat Tois GAows, do@ mrelous vies Hoav TovTov Tov apiOuod, kara Tov adrdp 
Adyov Tovroy €didoro. 

1)* mapa révre vais, ‘for every five ships,’ lit. ‘along with every 
five ships,’ this being the unit of measurement. It may be asked; 
why should the rate of pay be reckoned by five ships rather than by 
any other number? The answer is, because the pay of this number 
of ships happened to give the lowest sum in talents. 3 talents= 
108,000 obols, which divided by 1000 (5 x 200, the crew of each 
ship being taken ats200), gives 108 obols as the pay of each man 
per month and 32 obols as his pay per day. 

For the number 200 cp. vi. 8 init. @yovres énxovra rddavra dojpou 


29. 


2. 
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dpyupiov as és éfjkovra vais pnvos pucOdv, where, if the crews be 
reckoned at 200 men, the pay offered will be a drachma per day, 
as in iii. 17, viii. 29 init. Cp. also Herod. vii. 184. 4 (in the 
calculation of the numbers of Xerxes’ army), os dvd dinxociovs avdpas 
AoyiCopevoion ev Exdotn vyt: Vili. 17, "A@yvaiwy Krewins 6 "AdKiBiddea, 
ds Samdynv oixniny mapexdpevos éotparevero avSpac. te Sinxogiowws Kal 
oixnin mi. A like result follows from Xen. Hell. i. 5. 4-7, where 30 
minae a month to each ship=3 obols a day to each man. 

The words mapa révre vais are out of place with miéov dvdpi éxdor@ 
epohoynnoav, and would go better with the next sentence after rpia 
tddavra. ‘Thucydides has not clearly separated the two facts—a) 
that three talents instead of two and a half talents were given for 
every five ships, and 4) that the bounty extended at first to fifty- 
five ships, that being the number of the Peloponnesian and Sicilian 
fleet then at Miletus, not reckoning the ships at Chios (viii. 23 
init., fin.), and the other fleet of twenty-five at Miletus, i. e. twenty 
Chian ships, and five Lacedaemonian ships manned by Chians 
(viii. 12 fin. and 17 init.). 

Kai tois Gos «.7.A4. The bounty was to be further extended 
in the same ratio to additional ships. Probably the Chians are 
not included in the convention; since they beset Tissaphernes on 
their own account, c. 45 med. 

2) The conjecture of Madvig (originally Meibomius), rpsdxovra for 
tpia, which is omitted by the Vat., is ingenious and the change slight 
(A’ for I”). ‘ Nevertheless it was agreed that more than three obols, 
by five ships, should be given to each man. For, to fifty-five ships, 
thirty talents a month were to be given.’ ‘Two-and-a-half talents, 
i.e. five ships’ pay, more than the regular pay of the ‘fleet, which 
would have been half a talent a ship, were to be given to the whole 
fleet of fifty-five, or a little more than three obols a day to each 
man. apa wévre vais will then retain its usual meaning, ‘ by five 
ships,’ like mapa woAv, map’ ddeydv: fifty-five ships were paid as if 
they had been sixty. But the addition thus made to the pay, 
one-eleventh of three obols, or about a farthing, is slight, and, 
though the sense given to mapa is more natural, the words mapa 
mevte vais, which refer to the whole fleet, are still incongruous with 


> ge 
avdpi €xaaTo. 
t 
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rod 8 avrov xeidvos trois év TH Tdpw "APnvators, mpocapiypevac yap 30. I. 
Horav Kal oikoev Gddat vies wevte Kal Tpidkovta Kal orparnyol Xappivos Kat 
SrpopBrxidns kal Evernpev, kal ras dd Xiov kai ras diddas mdoas Suvaya- 
youres EBovovTo SiakAnpwoodpevon emi pev rH Mianr@ tO vavtiK@ épop- 
peiy K.T.A. 

The dative rots év rj Saye ’AOnvaios implies that edofev époppeiv is 
to follow, but in the process of writing the construction is changed 
to €8ovdovro, and the dative is left to be supported by mpocaduypévae 
yap joav only. 


6 & ’Aorvoxos ws réte ev TH Xi ervxe Bid Thy mpodoglav rovs dunpovs Bl. I. 
kataheydpuevos K.T.A. 

da tiv mpodociar, ‘with a view to,’ i.e. ‘in order to prevent, the 
intended betrayal of the island.’ 


haBdv tas re THY KopwOlwy (vais) mévre. 33. I. 
‘The Corinthian ships, being five. The Corinthian ships have 
been mentioned before (c. 23 fin., cp. c. 32 init.), but not their 
number. 


of & dnd ths Sdpou ’AOnvaior, emt rnv Xiov mréovres TH oTparid, Kail 33. 2. 
avrol €x Tob éml Odtepa Addov Steipyovro kal KaOwpptoavTo, kal eheAnOecay 
adAndous. 

Two disparate ideas are here united by kai before xca@wppicavro, 
‘The Athenians were only separated from the Peloponnesians by 
being on the other side of a hill, and,’ or, as we should say, 
‘when, they put in, and neither had been observed by the other.’ 
ek Tov él Odrepa Aédgov, scil. dvres: Or dependent on xabwppicarto, 
dueipyovro being in that case thrown in by the way. 

kai avroi, ‘they too moored their ships close to Corycus.’ 

The genitive Adgov is to be taken after the pleonastic expression 
€k Tou em Odrepa. Cp. vii. 37 med. kal of immjs Kat 9 yupynteia Tov 


, > a ‘ , ~ ‘ 
Supakociav éx ToU ETL Odtepa, TpoonEel TH TELXEL. 


és etpov dmav én cwrnpia tev avOpamarv ék tis Sayov Tpopacia0év. 33, 4. 
These Erythraeans appear to have been taken prisoners by the 
- Athenians and to have been liberated by them on condition of 
drawing over Erythrae to the Athenian alliance. Cp. the case of 


33. 


34. 


35. 


4. 


r. 
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Corcyra, iii. 70 init. The escaped prisoners succeeded in satisfying 
the Lacedaemonians that they were only practising upon Athenian 
credulity. 


ev rour@ € Kal 7) Tv "AOnvaiwy orparia tais vavoly ék Tod Kwptxou 
mepit@\€ouca Kar Apyivoy émirvyxdvet tpict vavol trav Xi@v paxpais* Kat 
Gs eldov, exedioxor, 

€x tov Kapixou, 1)* i.e. sailing round Corycus from their station 
on the south side of it, and making for the promontory of 
Arginus, southward from the town of Chios, on the opposite coast. 
Cp. iv. 25. 8 and note, 17 8 torepaia rais pev vavot mepudevoavtes 
kata Tov “Akeoivyy morapdy thy yiv édyovr. Or 2) car’ ’Apyivov may be 
taken with émrvyydver, not with wepurdéovea. 

as eidov, émedioxov. No good meaning can be given to dSomep iddvres 
(or Sonep iddvres adras) émedioxor, which is the reading of all the MSS. 
but one, It is better therefore to adopt os «idov from the Vatican, 
which reads as «idov édiwxey, retaining émedioxoy from the other MSS. 


7 8 apeornke 75n ard Tiocadéepvors. 

1) ‘Had revolted from Tissaphernes. Cp. c. 109 init. aic6é- 
pevos kat TovTo Tév Ilehomovyngiay To Epyov, Kal ov pdvoy To ev MAnT@ 
kai Kvidp (kai éevravda yap airov e€emenra@xecay of ppovpoi)—where 
the garrison of Tissaphernes is said to have been driven, with the 
connivance of the Peloponnesians, out of Cnidus; also viii. 41 
med. 2)* dwé has been altered (by Palmer) into imé, ‘the . 
Cnidians had revolted at the instigation of Tissaphernes,’ For. 
Thucydides has not as yet mentioned the revolt of Cnidus from — 
Athens, of which we know from the tribute lists that it was a sub- 
ject, and the revolt of Cnidus from Tissaphernes is referred to as 
if for the first time in the passage just quoted, 109 init. But @) we 
need not suppose that in describing the general defection of the 
Ionian cities from Athens, Thucydides has mentioned every case, 
and 4) the revolt from Tissaphernes implies a previous revolt from 
Athens: c) dgesorjxee used absolutely is here obscure. d) The 
Cnidians only did what the Milesians and Adramyttians after- 
wards did, c. 84 med. and c. 108: they remained allies of the 
Peloponnesians while they separated from Tissaphernes, who was 
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their somewhat treacherous ally. And e) the coincidence of the 35. 1. 
words of this passage with the fact mentioned in c. 109 is, to say 

the least, striking. On the whole, therefore, it seems more prob- 

able that in c. 109 Thucydides (who uses the pluperfect, éfememro- 

keoay) is referring to an event which had happened some time 
before, and is alluded to here. Cp. Kriiger, Studien, ii. p. 197. 


EvvOjKat Aaxedaipovior kai rav Evppdywv mpds Baoiéa Aapeiov kai rods 37. 1. 
maidas Tov Baoihéws kat Trcoahépyny. : 

The ‘sons of the King’ are Artaxerxes and Cyrus, who were at 
this time young men of about twenty. 

Both treaties show an almost brutal disregard of great Hellenic 
interests, cp.c.43. The first treaty (c. 18) professed to surrender 
to the King all that had ever belonged to him and to his ancestors. 
In the second treaty it is only said ‘that neither the Lacedaemo- 
nians nor their allies shall attack or demand tribute of any country 
which has ever belonged to the King or to his ancestors.’ And 
they are no longer bound to prevent the King’s subjects from 
revolting, 


kai iv Tis Tov év TH Baoithéws xwpa 7 Sons PBacrheds Gpxer emi THY 37. 5. 
Aaxedatpovior tn i} Trav Evppdyov, Baoiwteds K@dvér@ Kai duvvéro Kata TO 
Suvardv. 

If the expression is not the mere pleonasm of an official docu- 
ment, rj Baciéws xopa may signify the country which was more 
distinctly under the King’s rule; dens Baoweds dpyet, that over which 
he claimed authority, e. g. the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 


pera dé ravras tas EvvOjxas Onpaperns pev mapadods *Aorudx@ tas vais 38, 1. 
drom\éwv ev KeAnre adavilerat. 

apaviferat, ‘he disappeared, as in Xenophon, Hell. i. 6. 33, 
KadXuxparidas éuBarovons ths veds Gmomecav és tiv Oddatrav npavicbn. 
He attempted to cross the Aegean in a small boat, and was prob- 
ably lost at sea. At any rate no one knew what became of him. 
This explanation is far more likely than the suggestion of Dr. 
Arnold, that for good reasons Theramenes ‘went off in the course 
of his voyage home.’ | 

VOL. Il. 11 


40. 2. 
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oi ‘yap oikérat Tois Xious moAXol Gvres Kal pua ye woAEL TAY AaKedaipo- 
viev mreioro. yevdpevot k.T.X. 

It has been questioned whether the slaves in Chios could have 
been more numerous than those in Attica. Relatively to the 
number of freemen they may have been, and probably Thucydides 
has not distinguished clearly between their relative and absolute 
number. | 


fpacav obv xpivat of Xiot, ws ru eAmis kai duvardy koddoar, Terxrlo- 
pévou tod AcAduviou kal dredods dvros, kat orparoméd@ Kal vavoly épdpatos 
peiLovos mpoomeptBahhopévou, Bonbjca odiow. 

The present participle gives the notion of incompleteness, ‘ while 
the fortification of Delphinium and the extension of the Athenian 
lines were in progress,’ is another way of saying ‘ before they were 
completed.’ 

mpoo- in mpoomepBaddopevov repeats peifovos, ‘a larger’ or ‘ higher 
fortification being drawn round the camp and fleet in addition to 
what there was before.’ 


péxpt ov émedyncay aitois mapa Sdé£av ai meiovs Trav vedv Kal Tavra- 
xdbev ameRAjovro, emeta S€ és Guyhy xataotdyres, €£ pév vads amoAdv- 
act K.T.A. 
The misfortune of Charminus is ridiculed by Aristophanes, 
Thesm. (acted in the following year 411, or in 410), 801,— 
Bacavoy Sapev, mérepor xeipous. Hpeis pev yap papev dyas, 
ipeis 8 nyas. oKxeipaopeba bn, xavtitOGpev mpds ExacTor, 
mapaBaddovea THs Te yuvatkds kal ravdpbs Totvoun’ exacrov, 


Navowayns pev y irrev €or Xappivos’ dda S€ rapya. 


éviv yap Kal vncous dmacas madw Sovdcvew Kai Geooadiay kai Aoxpovs 
kal Ta péxpt Bowwr@r. 

evnv, not literally, ‘was contained,’ but, ‘was involved’ in the 
treaties. The sentence may be 1) a reflection of Thucydides; 
2)* part of the words of Lichas, the mood being changed for the 
sake of variety : cp. note on viii. 76. 5. There is no incongruity, 
as Classen supposes, in Lichas urging this argument on the Persian 
satrap, though it was very likely to arouse his wrath. Bekker and 
Arnold unnecessarily alter évmy into évetvac. 
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oi 8 és rnv ‘Pddov, émuxnpuKevopevav amd ray Suvarwrdrav dvdpar, riv 44. I. 
yrouny etxov meiv, 

I) éemnpuxevopéver (scil. rwav) drs rv x.t.d., ‘some of the most 
powerful men making proposals to them.’ Or 2) émixnpuxevopévev 
may be taken as an impersonal passive, like éoayyeddévroy, i. 116 fin. 


A summary of the rather complicated events which followed 
upon the renewal of the war in Hellas may assist the reader in 
threading his way through the narrative. 

Twenty-one Peloponnesian ships are blockaded in Piraeum, 1st pe- 
But Chalcideus and Alcibiades cross the Aegean with five ships, pry 
and induce first Chios, and then Miletus, to revolt. Strombichides rie. 
and Thrasycles, with small squadrons from Athens, pursue them 
to Miletus, but arrive too late, and take up their station at Lade. 

Diomedon brings up sixteen ships from Athens. Chalcideus at 
Miletus concludes the first treaty with Persia. The fleet blockaded 
in Piraeum gets away to Cenchreae. The Samians establish a 
democracy. 


* 


A Chian fleet, followed by a small squadron under Astyochus, 2nd pe- 
the new Spartan admiral, who has just arrived from Cenchreae, ee im 
tries to gain over Lesbos. The attempt is frustrated by the energy oe ea 
of Diomedon and Leon (who has just brought ten more ships 
from Athens). The two admirals now make descents upon Chios 
and reduce the inhabitants to great extremities. 

The Athenians at Ladé make a descent upon Miletus ; Chalcideus 
is killed. Phrynichus and two others arrive with forty-eight ships 
and a large army from Athens, defeat the Milesians, and are about 
to blockade the city, when the approach of fifty-five Peloponnesian 
and Sicilian ships is announced, and the Athenians retire to Samos. 

—The Peloponnesian fleet, which had been entrusted to Thera- 
menes, until it could be handed over to Astyochus, takes Iasus. 

The Peloponnesians now remain at Miletus, when they come to 8rd pe- 
an agreement with Tissaphernes about their pay. Thirty-five ig 
Athenian ships arrive at Samos. A muster of the fleet takes place, cpa 
and thirty ships are sent northward against Chios; seventy-four 
remain at Samos. Meanwhile Astyochus, after an unsuccessful 
expedition against Clazomenae, departs for Miletus in order to 

1i2 
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assume command of the whole fleet, Pedaritus having come from 
Miletus to take his place in Chios. Before his departure he 
quarrels with Pedaritus and the Chians, who refuse to aid him 
in a second attempt to raise a revolt in Lesbos. On his voyage 
-he narrowly escapes an encounter with the thirty Athenian ships 
sailing to Chios. Pedaritus writes home to complain of him. 

The Athenian fleet from Samos captures six newly-arrived ships 
of the enemy, but is. foiled in an attempt upon Cnidus, which has 
revolted. The Peloponnesians at Miletus conclude a second 
treaty with Tissaphernes. Theramenes disappears. Astyochus 

__ obstinately refuses to aid the Chians. . 

4th pe- Astyochus is at length induced to relieve Chios. When about 

po ree to proceed thither, he hears of the approach of twenty-seven 

winter of Peloponnesian ships under Antisthenes, intended ultimately to 

412-411. sf , ; 
assist Pharnabazus at the Hellespont, and conveying Lichas and 
ten other commissioners, who are to report upon his own conduct. 
He sails southward to meet them: Charminus, one of the Athenian 
commanders from Samos, who is likewise on the look out for the 
expected fleet, encounters Astyochus in the fog, and is, routed. 
Astyochus and Antisthenes put into Cnidus, where Lichas de- 
nounces the treaties with Persia and quarrels with Tissaphernes. 
The Peloponnesians sail to Rhodes, which revolts from Athens; 
they there remain inactive for eleven weeks. , 


45.2. Kat diddoxadros mavrav yiyvopevos thy te pioOopopay Evvéerepev, dyti 
Spaxpis ’Arrixns Gote tprsPodov, Kat Todt ph Evvexds, SidocPar, Acyew 
Kedevwyv Tov Ticoapepyny mpds avrovs, as "AOnvator €k meiovos xpdvou émi- 
oTnpoves OvTes TOU vauTLKOD TpLwBoAov Tois EavTdv SLBdAaTW, Ov ToTOUTOY 
mevia, Ocov iva aitav pi of vadrat, ex meptovoias UBpitoyres, of pev Ta 
copata xeipw €xwot, Saravavtes €s Toradta ap’ dv 7 acGevera EvpBaiver, ot 
Sé tds vais droetmwow [ovx| Smwodumdvtes és Spnpetay Tov mpocoperh- 
dpevov picbdv. 

drod<ein@ow ovx tmodurdvres is the reading of Vat. only. Ven. 
reads dmodcinwow trodeimovres. Two good (It. Cl.) and one bad 
MS. (Lugd.) show traces of a similar reading in the margin. All 
the rest read dmodurdvres alone. ; 
45. 2. 1) Arnold translates (omitting ov«), ‘lest others of the seamen 
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should leave their ships, leaving behind them their arrears of pay 
as a pledge:’ that is to say, the trierarchs would be more willing 
to grant leave of absence and connive at irregularity generally when 
the pay was high ; because the sailors who were receiving the higher 
pay would be less likely to desert. But this is far-fetched, and 
the words ras vais drodein@ow would naturally mean ‘ desert ’ rather 
than ‘leave their ships for a time.’ 

2)* The rendering in the English text, partly taken from Poppo, 
notwithstanding some difficulties of language, is preferable. ‘And 
the pay was given irregularly; that the men, leaving behind them 
their arrears of pay as a pledge, might not desert,’ i. e. might not 
desert because they would lose their arrears of pay: ov« being 
omitted and dmodeirwow closely connected with the preceding i. 

If ovx be read we must translate, giving the same sense, ‘ that the 
men might not desert because they did not leave behind them their 
arrears of pay as a pledge:’ ov, not yn; ‘because,’ not ‘if.’ ody 
vmodtmovres must be taken closely with dmodeirwow, and, like the 
part. damavévres in the clause above, comes under the influence of 
the preceding pn. 

kal toro ov £vvexas is understood, though not repeated, after 
diddaow. It is not necessary to suppose that Alcibiades told Tissa- 
phernes the exact truth. But that the practice of keeping back 
part of the pay prevailed not long afterwards in the Athenian army 
is stated by Polyaen. Strateg. iii..9. 51, “Ipixparns jp tod mAeiorou 
arparevparos mefod Kal vaurixod, ev tH Sdcer Tov pucbov, Kab’ éxacrov 
pia waipav 7d réraprov pepos, Gomep evexupov éxdorov Karéxor, iva pn 
Nirrovev td oTpardmedov. 

Though the general meaning of the passage is clear, two dif- 
ferent points of view are slightly confused. a) the money is a 
pledge that the sailors will not desert: 4) if they do desert they 
will forfeit it. These two are brought together in one sentence. 
‘The pay which was due to them was a pledge that they would 
not desert; for they would leave it behind them if they did so.’ 


tourev dé “Eppoxparns [re] nvavtiovto povos Umep Tov Evumavros Evppa- 45, 3. 


“ , , , , > nA ~ SS ? XE ig ‘ 
xKov. Tas te modes Seouevas xpnpatev amndacev autos avrikeywv vTEep 


~ - > 
Tov Ticaaepvovs ws of pev Xtot dvaioxuvror elev K.T.A. 


45. 3. 


46, I. 


46. 2. 


46. 3. 
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ré after “Epyoxpdrns, although found in every MS. but one, the 
Vatican, has to be explained by a Zour de force. ‘ Hermocrates was 
the only person who spoke on behalf of the confederacy, and 
Alcibiades, speaking on behalf of Tissaphernes, drove away the 
petitioners who came to him from the revolted cities.’ In other 
words, ‘Hermocrates stood alone, and the representatives of the 
cities were easily disposed of by Alcibiades.’ Cp. note on 
i. 9. 3 ad fin. But the transition from Hermocrates to Alcibiades 
is very harsh. ré is better omitted. The words rovrov de... Evp- 
paxtxov are thus a parenthesis, and the clause rds ré wdAeus x.7.A. 
follows regularly after éd/8acxev. 


kai Baowdel efeivar del emi rovs abtoU Avmnpods Tovs Etépous emayeww. 

Four good MSS. and a few others read airod, the rest avrovs. 
Aumnpods, like kaxovpyos in Xenophon, Mem. i. 5. 3, xaxotpyos pev 
tav Gov, quoted by Arnold, and dvoperms in Hell. v. 2. 33, rots 
buerepos Svocpevéeor, quoted by Bohme, appears to be used as a sub- 
stantive. 


jv py avros BovAnra peyddy Samdvy Kal KwS0vw dvacrds Tore Suayo- 
vicacba. evtedéorepa Sé TA Sewd, Bpaxei popio Tis Samdvns, Kal dua 
peta THS EauTod dodpadeias, avrovs repli éavrovs rods “EhAnvas kaTaTpupar. 

Bpaxet popio rhs Sardyns is Opposed to peydAn Samravy in the pre- 
ceding sentence, as pera tis éavrod dodadeias is to Kwdive. Bpaxet 
popio...kararpiya is in apposition with ra dewd, ‘the danger would 
be less costly if he were to wear out the Greeks against one 
another,’ lit. ‘the danger of wearing out, etc. would be cheaper.’ 

The expression eirehéotepa ra Sewd,... xatarpiya, though some- 
what harsh, is in the manner of Thucydides: and the ingenious 
correction ra eiva: for ra Seva, which seems to have occurred inde- 
pendently to Madvig, Classen, and Stahl, is therefore unnecessary. 


tov Adyov re Evpopwraroy kat Td Epyov Exovras mohepeiv, rods pev yap 
fuyxatadoudoby ay oict te aitois rd ris Gaddoons pépos Kat exeiv@ door 
ev ti Baotkéws “EXAnves  oixodar, Tovs S€ Tovvartiov éevGepaoorras HKeww. 
kal ovk eikds eivat Aaxedaipovious &md pev opdv Tav “ENAjvar eAevOepoor 
viv tovs “EdAnvas, amd 8 éxeivwy ray BapBdpar, Hv ph Tote avtods ph 


eFédwor, pi) eAcvOepacat, 
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Tov Adyov k.t.A. ‘Both the principles on which they went to war, 46, 3. 
and their practice in the war itself, were most suitable to the in- 
terests of the King.’ 

Evycaradovdody, either 1)* ‘they would unite with the King in 
subjecting,’ or 2) ‘they would subject, at the same time, the sea to 
themselves, and the Hellenes who dwelt in his country to him?’ 
éuv- thus referring to the object, not to the subject, of the verb. 
The adverbial use of the preposition in composition is singular, 
but gives a more forcible sense. 

1)* opay is used after Aaxedapoviovs because ‘EAAjvev includes 
both themselves and the Athenians, Or 2) ofav may refer to the 
Athenians as the countrymen of Alcibiades, who is the speaker. 

iv ph more airods pr e£éhoor. The reading of the MSS., though 
obscure, is not indefensible. ‘Thucydides means that the Lacedae- 
monians would certainly liberate the Hellenic subjects of the king, 
except in one case ; i.e. t)* unless they were prevented from getting 
the Athenians out of the way. Or translating the two negatives 
into an affirmative, ‘If they got the Athenians out of the way.’ 
The double py is accounted for, as Bohme remarks, by the nega- 
tive form of the whole sentence. ‘It was not likely that the Lace- 
daemonians would abstain from freeing the subjects of the King 
unless they failed to overthrow the Athenians,’=‘ the Lacedaemo- 
nians would certainly free the subjects of the King if ever they 
succeeded in overthrowing the Athenians.’ 2) mui é€Awor may also 
be referred to the Persians, ‘unless the Persians allowed the 
Athenians to remain :’ pi ¢€éAoor=a positive idea, diacdowor, 

nére really qualifies, not the clause as it stands, but the affirma- 
tive idea contained in the clause: 1) ‘if ever the Lacedaemonians 
destroyed Athens,’ or 2) ‘if ever the Persians left Athens to its 
fate.’ For the reduplicated negative cp. ii. 13 init. wy wodAdks... 
Tovs dypovs av’rov mapadiny Kal pr Spoon: Lycurg. c. Leocr. 144, ei py 
vi) Aia py tava tH marpids Kat rovrois éotl cvppéporra. 

Once more 3) avrovs may be referred to the Lacedaemonians. 
The two pn’s may strengthen instead of cancelling each other 
(Hermann). ‘Unless they, the Persians, got them out of the way.’ 
This rendering agrees with the words which follow: éer’ #5n rovs 


TleAorovynaiovs amadAd&at ek THS Xopas, 


46. 3. 


A7.1. 


47. 2. 
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édevdepaoa. The aorist, according to Classen, distinguishes the 
particular case from the general policy of the Lacedaemonians, 
edevdepodv. But it may also be ascribed to the desire of avoiding 
the repetition of exactly the same word: cp. note on vi. 23. 3. 


6 b€ ’AAKiBedbns tadra dpa pev 16 Ticoadepver kai TO Baciri, Gv Tap’ 
éxelvois, dpiora eivar vopitwv mapyvet K.7.A. 

One bad MS. (Mosqu.) omits ro before Baoieci. That the article 
is not always omitted with Bacikeds when the Great King is referred 
to is shown by c. 37 init., 48 med., and by passages in Xenophon 
and the Orators quoted by Poppo on c. 37. 2. Cp. 4edés and 
6 beds. 

dv wap’ éxeivos, ‘ being now on their side,’ or ‘under their pro- 
tection,’ not to be taken locally in reference to the King any more 
than the advice of Alcibiades was literally given to the King. 


eretdy yap no0ovro airov ioxvovra map aire ot év TH Zépw APnvatwv 
oTpaTLaTaL, TA prev Kal "AAKiBiddov mpoomepyavros Adyous és Tovs Suvara- 
rdrous avtav avSpas, dore prnoOjva epi adtov és tods Bedtictous Tay 
GvOpdtrwv, Ste em ddeyapxia BovAerar kal od Trovynpia ovde Sypoxparia TH 
éaurov exBarovon kateAOav kai mapacxav Ticaahépyny irov avrois Evptrol- 
wrevew, TO S€ mA€ov Kai and opav airav ot ev TH Ldpw Tpinpapxot TE 
tov “A@nvaiwy Kat Suvatdétator apynvro és 7b Karahdcat Thy Snpoxpariav. 

érecdy yap 700ovro. At first Thucydides speaks of the army or fleet 
generally, who were attracted by the magic name of Alcibiades and 
the report of his influence over the Persian satrap. But when he 
goes on to refer to the overthrow of the democracy he speaks only 
of the trierarchs or chief men, who availed themselves of the feel- 
ing which prevailed in the fleet to carry out their own purposes, 
instigated partly by Alcibiades, still more by the natural feeling of 
men in their position. ra peév «.7.A. gives the reason for what 
follows, Spynvro és rd Kataddoat tiv Snuoxpariay, not for what pre- 
cedes, #abovro abrév ioxvovra map’ aiT@. 

of BéaArioron tév avOporwv, a flattering term, like of dya@oi in 
Theognis, or the common place of kadol xdyafoi, by which the 
aristocratical party loved to describe themselves. Cp. Theogn. 
289,— 
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voy O€ Ta Tov ayabav Kaka yiverat eoOAA KaKoiow 47. 2. 
avipav* iyéovra & exrpamédouoe vdpors : 
and c. 48 fin. infra, rods xadods kayabods dvopaopévous. 
ov movmpia ovdé Snpoxparia x.7.A. cp. Vi. 89 fin, of émt r& movnpdrepa 
e€jyov rov dydov, and 92 init. puyds eis ris rOv eLehacdvtwv Tovnpias : 
where the same word occurs in the mouth of Alcibiades. 


Todds eAridas cixov abtot te abtois of Suvarol rv modurav Ta mpdy- 48. I. 
para, olmep Kai Tadauwpoivra pddiora, és abrovs mepuToujoew, KaL TOY 
mroepiov émikpatno ew. 

The sense shows that we must read aérois, and not, with a 
majority of MSS., adrois. ré answers to «ai before ray modepiov. 

Two motives animate the oligarchs, their personal interests, and 
their hopes of victory over the Peloponnesians. 


kat 6 pev OxXos, ei kai Te mapavtixa nyOero Trois mpaccopevos, dua Td 48. 3. 
eUmopov ris eAmidos rod [mapa] Bacrhéws puobod jovyacev. 
7 eUmopov ths eAmidos, either 1) the readiness with which the hope 
of the King’s pay suggested itself to them, or 2)* the attractiveness 
to them, in their present poverty and distress, of the hope of good 
pay, ‘the comfortable condition suggested by the hope.’ 


oi 8 Evnotdvres Thy OAvyapxiay, ered) TH TANOet Exoivwcay, avis Kav 48. 3. 
opiow avrois Kal rod éraupixov To mdéom Ta awd Tod *AAKtBiddov 
€oKorTrouy. 

éxoivwoav, which has the lesser MS. authority, seems to be 
required by the sense, instead of éxowayncavy. And Dobree’s con- 
jecture xdv must be substituted for xa‘, the reading of all the MSS. 


Tous Te KaXovs Kayabovs dvopafopevous ovK eAdoow avrovs vouifew pict 48. 6. 
mpaypata tmapeew tov Snwov, wopioTas dvras Kai é€onynTas T@v Kakov TO 
Snpeo, €£ dv ra mreiw avrodvs apedcioba, 
The oligarch Phrynichus himself acknowledges that the allies 
had no reason to expect any alleviation of their lot from a change 
of government. For the injustices which the Athenian people had 
committed against them were instigated by oligarchical leaders. 
Yet there is little in the history of Athens, so far as it is known 
to us, which justifies such a statement. There is no reason to 


48. 6. 


48. 6. 
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suppose that the fate of Aegina or Mitylene is to be ascribed to 
the oligarchical party; though it is true that Thessalus, Pisander, 
Charicles, and other oligarchs had stimulated the popular fanaticism 
against Alcibiades, (cp. vi. 89 fin. ot emt ra movnpérepa e€iyov rév 
bxAov, oimep kal eve e&nacar.) 

mopioTas ... Tav kax@v, either providing the ways and means, or 
creating the occasions, of crime. 


kal TO pev ém éxelvous civar Kal Gkpitow dv Kal Braidrepov dmobyncKew. 

em éxeivovs. ‘The dat. is the more usual construction, but ékeivous 
is the reading of many of the best MSS. Cp. iv. 28 init. 7d éi 
odds eva: Lys. in Agor. (xiii.) 64, cai rd ye én” éexeivoy civar éo@Ons: 
Eur. Or, 1345,— 

aabnO doov ye Tovn’ ep’: 

and so rotmi o’, in Hec. 514, Alcest. 666, Rhesus 397. 

adkptrot. The accusative would be more regular; but the nomina- 
tive is used as if dr évdusfov and not vopifew had preceded. They 
said to themselves, ‘ As far as the oligarchy are concerned we shall 


_be put to death without trial and in a more unscrupulous manner.’ 


49. I. 


50. 4. 


50. 5. 


oi dé EvdNeyevres Tv ev TH Fuppaxia, Somep kal td mparov avrois 
eddket, Ta TE TapdvrTa ed€xovTO Kal és Tas "AOnvas mpécBets Lletoavdpoy Kal 
GAXous mapeckevatovro mreprew. ‘ 

Evppaxia, which is the reading of all the MSS., is indefensible ; 
the word is never used in the sense required. Most editors have 
therefore adopted Haacke’s conjecture £vrvwpovia. 


neues Kata Spuvixov ypdpyata és tiv Sdyov mpos tovs ev rehet Ovtas 
ota, Sédpake, 
oia dé8paxe follows the idea of ypdpe: implied in méymer ypdupara. 


OopvBovyevos Sé 6 Bpvvtxos, kal mdvy ev TO peyior@ xwduv@ dy dia 7d 
pnvupa, arooreAder adbis mpos Tov “Aotvoxor, 
‘kat wdvu may be taken, either 1) with @opyBovpevos, in which case 
é&v Tt peylote xwdvve dy will supply the reason—‘ for he was in the 
very greatest danger.’ But mavv or kai avy, though very common 
in Thucydides, do not occur after the verb or participle to which 
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they belong, and ¢v 76 peyiorm xwdivm dv is very abrupt. Better 50. 5. 
2)* with é»—‘ and indeed he was in the greatest danger.’ 


kal ol prev Tov TeLyioudy Te mapeckevdtovro, Kai ek Tov rowovTov Kar Os 51. 2. 

pedrAovea Sdpos Oaocor eretxicbn at S€ mapa rod ’AAKiBiddov émurrodal 
ov moAD Vorepor Kor. 

mapeokevdtovro answers to jfjKov, the historical fact of the com- 
pletion of the wall being thrown in by the way. ‘ While they were 
engaged in fortifying the place, the expected letter came’ (lit. had 
come) ‘from Alcibiades ;’ ré answering to xai and pév to 8¢. 

‘Hence Samos, which was going to be fortified in any case, was 
sooner fortified.’ Cp. note on iii. 33. 2. 


ddéas b€ 6 "AAKiBiddys od morros eivat, GANG Ta awd Td ToAEpiov TpoEl- 5), 3. 
das Ta Dpvvixo ws Evveiddre kar’ €xOpay avariGevar, ovdev EBraev adrdv, 
GARG kal Evvewaptipynoe paddov rabra éoayyeidas. 

The imagined coincidence between the information of Alcibiades 
and the precautionary measures taken by Phrynichus*tended to 
re-establish the credit of the latter. The Athenians at the time 
were not likely to understand that the intended attack on Samos, 
against which Phrynichus had forewarned them, was a trick of his 
own, designed to save himself. 

When the attack after all did not take place, it might be thought 
that suspicion would be aroused. But Phrynichus, finding himself 
in great danger, probably took his chance of the result. And the 
Athenians may have supposed that the attempt would naturally be 
given up when the news that Samos was put in a state of defence 
reached Miletus. 

Notwithstanding the words of Alcibiades, of modéysoe pédAdovow 
emOnoccba, the idea of the attack on Samos never existed at all 
except in the brain of Phrynichus, who suggested it to Astyochus, 
and he, as Phrynichus foresaw, betrayed it to Alcibiades. Alci- 
biades made use of the fiction to show his zeal in the cause of the 
Athenians and to point his accusation against Phrynichus. He 
could not inform the Athenians that his information was due to 
the treachery of Astyochus without at the same time betraying the 
fact that it was valueless, and that the attack of which he warned 
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51. 3. them was not intended by the Spartan commander to be carried 


52. 


53. 


53. 3. 


54. 


I. 


pr . 


i & 


out. 


Bovdépevoy dé duos, et Sivaitd was, mevaOjva, GAAws Te Kal emedy THY 
év tn Kvid@ dsapopay rept tod Onpapévovs orovdav jobero tod TeAomovyn- 
ciav (#5n yap, Kate TodTOV Tov Karpov év TH Pd3w Svtwv adtay, éyeyéyro), 
éy 9 Tov Tod AAKiiddov Adyor mpdrepoy eipnuévov .. . emnAnOevoev 6 Aixas. 

‘For, they being at this time at Rhodes, the quarrel had already 
taken place.’ —The manner in which Lichas had behaved at Cnidus, 
before the Peloponnesians departed to Rhodes, had impressed the 
mind of Tissaphernes, and made him incline more and more 
towards the ideas of Alcibiades. 

Thucydides had gone back in order to give a full account of 
Alcibiades’ intrigues (c. 45 init. €v d€ rour@ kai ere mpdrepov, mp és 
tiv “Pddov avrovs dvacrivas, rade émpacoero), He now returns to the 
point of departure, and connects them with the main thread of 
his history. 

éretdi, yaOero, 1) ‘when Tissaphernés saw,’ not, ‘when he was 
informed of,’ for he was present, c. 43, and ‘ went away in a rage;’ 
or 2) when Alcibiades saw the opportunity given to him by the 
differences which had occurred at Cnidus. 


npota €va ekaorov Tapdywv Tov avTideydvToy. 


rapdyov answers to mapedOar, ‘ calling him up.’ 


kal py) Tept moAcreias TO TAciov Bouhedowpev ev TH TapdvTe 7H TEpt TaTN- 
plas’ votepov yap e&éorat jyiv Kat perabecOa, hy pn te dpeoky” K.T.r. 

From a variety of readings, several of them unmeaning, Dobree 
elicits BovAevowpev, a very slight alteration of BovAevooper (Vat.) 
The clause kat wn epi wodireias . . . dpeoxy may be regarded as a 
parenthesis, which gives life to the passage. The Vat. Bovdctoopev 
would correspond to roujoopnev supra and xard£oper infra. 


deicas kai dpa [éwlehmiLwv, os Kal peraBadeirat. 

éredrrifov is the reading of the best MSS. If correct, it must be | 
explained in a neuter sense, ‘hoping besides,’ or ‘having hopes 
for the future,’ though in the other passage where it occurs in 
Thucydides it is active, viii. 1 init. @eudoavres empAmioav ws kal 


AnwWovrat ZeKxehiav. 
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dmexapnoav es thy XdAkny, kai rov médepov evrevOey pAaddov H ex THs 55. 1. 
K®@ éro.ovyTo. 

The context shows that paddAov 7, not padrov, is the true 
reading. # was inserted by Palmer, and has since been found in 
one MS. (M in the British Museum). 


Soxei 8€ por kal 6 Tiooahépyns rd adtd BovdnOjva, adtds pev Sid 7d 56. 3. 
Séos, 6 Be “AAKiBiddys, med) dpa exeivov Kal ds ov EvpBaceiovra, Soxetv . 
tois “A@nvators éBovdero pi} dddvatos elvar meloa, GAN ds memeoperp 
Ticoadépver kai Bovdopevp mpooxaphoa: rods *AOnvaiovs jn ixava diddvar. 

ro avrd BovdnOjva. In the first instance Alcibiades and Tissa- 
phernes did not want the same thing, for Alcibiades wanted Tissa- 
phernes to assist the Athenians. To this Tissaphernes was afraid 
to commit himself through fear of the Lacedaemonians. But, if 
Tissaphernes would not assist the Athenians, they were both agreed 
that the negociations should be broken off. 16 adré, scil. un EvpBjvar. 
Further, if agreement were in any case (kat és) hopeless, Alcibiades, 
in order to screen his failure, thought that, instead of breaking off 
themselves, they should make the Athenians break off by increas- 
ing their demands. This new motive is introduced into the clause 
6 8€ "AAxiBiadys, which therefore does not correspond exactly, either 
in sense or construction, to adros pev dia 7d S€os. 


qe yap Tocavra vmepBadrov 6 AAKiBiddys, A€ywv adros brép mapdvros 56. 4. 
Ticaadéepvous, Sore Th TOV “AOnvatwy, kaimep emi modd 6 Tt airoin ~Evyyo- 
povvrev, dpws atriov yever Oat. 

If, with Vat. and Bekker, we insert the article 7d before raév ’AGn- 
vaiov, it may be taken either 1) with ray ’A@nvaiwy, ‘the Athenian 
side,’ or ‘ the conduct of the Athenians,’ or 2) with airiov, ‘so that 
it became the fault of the Athenians,’ scil. dcre yevéoOar rd Tar 
*AOnvaiwy airvov. ‘The order of the words is in favour of 1). 

But the omission of the article is not indefensible. We must, 
as in 2), supply an indefinite subject with yevéoOa, ‘so that it,’ 
scil. the breaking off of the negociations, ‘was chargeable to the 
Athenians.’ 


/ - 
‘loviay te yap macay ngiowy didocba, kai adéis vycous te Tas émke- 5B, 4. 


, = ~ Ld . 
pévas Kat G@dXa, ois ov evavtiovxpevay tav ’A@nvaiwy, rédos ev TH Tpitn 


56. 4. 


56. 5. 


57. 


I. 
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78n Evvd8@, Seicas py wavy papaby adivatos dy, vais jélov éav Bacihéa 
moveio Oat Kai maparheiv Thy EauT@v yy orn dv cal doas dv Bovdnra. 

vais troveto Oat Kal. rapamdciy=vads romodpevoy mapandciv. The MS. 
authority is strongly in favour of éavrod. The sense favours éavray, 
For it can hardly have been considered an extravagant demand 
on the part of Alcibiades, after the Athenians had given up Ionia 
and the adjacent islands, that the King should be allowed to sail 
along his own coasts. The case would have been different if he 
had claimed to sail about the Greek coasts. The islands would 
have been a useless possession if he had not been allowed to sail 
to them. Like Agamemnon, i. 9. fin., if he were to rule them, 
‘he would have required a considerable navy, | 

The demand may certainly have been one which, though not in 
itself extravagant, Alcibiades knew that the Athenians, perhaps as 
a matter of sentiment, would be indisposed to grant. Whether the 
treaty of Cimon or Callias, by which the King was forbidden to 
send ships of war along the west coast of Asia Minor, is a histo- 
rical reality or not—it was doubted by ancient writers, Theopompus 
(Fragm. 167, 168), Callisthenes (Plut. Cim. xiii.), both writing about 
the middle of the fourth century B.c.—it is plain that between the 
date of the supposed truce (about 466 or 449) and 411 no Persian 
vessels are heard of in the waters of the Aegean. 

But, on the other hand, it may be asked, why should Athenian 
oligarchs, who were willing to betray Athens itself (viii. 91 fin. mp 
have taken offence at any such stipulation? 

Upon the whole it seems better to adopt the less canon é 
reading éavrév (éavray not odor, for the sake of emphasis, although 
referring to the remoter subject ’A@yvaiovs.) See Kriiger, Studien 
(i. 86-91), who gives many strong reasons (pp. 74-143) for reject- 
ing the treaty of Callias. Curtius also is disposed to reject the peace: 
see Eng. Trans. vol. ii. p. 408 foll. Mr. Grote, note on Part II. 
ch. xlv., takes the opposite view, but on insufficient grounds. _ 


evravéa 8) obKétt Ti, GXX’ aropa vopicavres of *AOnvatot k.T.A. 
An ellipse, with which may be supplied ovyxwpotc., from émt 
moAd Evyxwpovvrerv above. 


kal py Tavramaow exmeTrohepjovat. 
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‘Not to have war made upon him outright.’ The reading 57, 1, 
éxmerrokevaoOa, which is found in the Vatican, is an unnecessary 
correction. Cp. note on iv. 20. 2. 


dedids py, jv admopGot moddais vavol ris tpopis, 4 Tois "AOnvalos 57. I. 
dvayxacbevres vavpaxeiy hoonPdow, 7, Kevwbeicdv Trav vedv, avev éavTod 
yévntar Tots “APnvators & Boddovrat. 

yevnra trois *A@nvaiois & Bovdovrac is a variation of j#oonbdow, and 
in sense, though not in construction, goes with both clauses. 


mavrev ov TovTay Aoy.ou@ kal mpovola, dowep éBoUdeTo enavicodv 57 2. 
rovs “EXAnvas mpos adAndous, perareuduevos otv rods Ileorovyncious 
K.T.A, 

domep ¢Bovdero, ‘in accordance with his intentions.’ ¢mancoidv, 
infin. after €8ovAero. ody after peramepWapevos is a resumption of odv 


after mavrev. : 


EvvOjxar éyévovro év Matavdpov medio Aaxcdaipovioy kat trav Evppaxyov 58, I. 
mpos Tiroadépynv kai ‘lepapévyy kal tods dapvdKou traidas. . 

Hieramenes, probably the brother-in-law of Darius, mentioned 
Xen. Hell. ii. 1. 9. The sons of Pharnaces were Pharnabazus 
(viii. 6 init.) and his brothers. 


xopav tiv Baciéws, don ths “Acias éeori, Bacidéws civat’ Kai wept ths 58. 2. 
X@pas THs éavrod Bovdevér@ Bacidevs, Orws Bovdr€rat. 

The clause of the treaty which expresses the claims of the King 
is so ambiguously worded as to be practically innocuous. ‘ The 
King’s country’ would mean, according to the Lacedaemonian 
reading of the words, only that part of Asia in which he had been 
able to maintain his authority since the Persian war. But the 
representatives of the King probably mean to include all the 
territory which the King had ever held, and of which he was again 
beginning to demand the tribute from his satraps. 


tpopiy € tais vavol rais viv mapoicas Ticoapepyny mapéxew kata TA 58, 5, 
fuykelweva, pepe dv ai vijes ai Baoihéas EAOwor. 

The words xara ra évykeiveva refer either to c. 5. 5, or to c. 29, 
or to c. 37. 4, or to some agreement which was understood to be 
made on the present occasion. 


61. 2: 
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Acévra avdpa Srparidtny bs Avricbéver emiBarns EvveEnrOe. 
Either 1)* ‘who came out with Antisthenes as a marine: 


' as in the Athenian service, Thrasyllus, who was only a hoplite, 


61. 2. 


62. 3. 


becomes one of the ozparnyoi at Samos (c. 73 med., 76 init.) Or 
2) more simply, ‘who came out in the ship of Antisthenes as a 
private passenger.’ There is no proof that émBdérns was the title 
of an inferior naval officer in the Spartan service. 


vais dadexa, ai éruyov pidraxes MiAqrov ovaat. 
These ships must have been left behind to guard Miletus when 
the main fleet removed to Rhodes (c. 44). 


és TO avtimépas THs “ABUSov drom\cvcas, Snordv médwv THs Xepoovncor, 
ny TéTe MaSou elxov, xabicrato dpovpiov Kal pvdAakiy Tov mavrds “EAAn- 
omdvTouv. 

All but a few MSS. (among which is Vat.) read rére not aére. 
But rére cannot be taken in the sense of ‘in those days,’ ne 
the days of the Persian war (i. 89 med.) 

That the reference of rére is often exceedingly lax, and can only 
be a) imperfectly gathered from the context, or 4) in some cases 
explained by what follows, may be seen from the following 
passages,— 

a) iii. 69 init. ai d€ reooapdkovra vies TSv MeAorovyncioy, at AecBiows 
BonBot éXOotoa, as téte Hevyovoa Sia rod meAdyous ...mpos Thy Teo- 
névynooy KatnvéxOnoay: Vili. 20 init. tmd dé rods adrods xpdvous ai 
ev TH Metpaww etkoor vjes tdv TeAorovvncioy, xatadiwxcioa tétE Kal 
epoppovpeva tow apiOue@ ind ’AOnvaioy: cp. i. 101 med., v. 4 med. 

b) iv. 46 init. of téte peta thy otdow diaBdvres expdrouy Te THs yas 
kat 7oAAG €Bdarrov: Vii. 31 med. dvr 8 adr@ mepi radra 6 Evpupedov 
dnavra ex tis SiKedias droméwv, Os TéTE TOO XELMGVOS Ta XpNuaTa dywv 
Th oTpaTia amereupén. 

But none of these instances show that téte is ever used by 
Thucydides absolutely without an antecedent or explanation. In 
Vill. 73 init. of yap TéTE Tov sapeey €ravactavres Trois Suvatois, Which is 
the harshest instance, the*circumstance referred to in rére (viii. 
21) has been recalled to the mind in c. 63 med. 

The sense here decides against the greater weight of MS. 
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authority. Either rére is a corruption of mére; or possibly the 62. 3. 


words fv rére M7jdoe efyoy are an unmeaning gloss referring to i. 
89 med. 


muOdmevos Ta TEpi THS vavpaxias Kal Tov SrpopPixidnv Kal tas vais 63. I. 
dey uOdra. 

dreAndvOdra refers to the principal subject, like Bovdduevos in iv. 
112, Bpacidas peév ody kai rd AROS... BovAdpevos x.7.A. 


ered) yap of mepi tov Teicavdpov mpéoBers mapa tod Ticoaéepvous és 68. 2. 
Thv Sapov HAOov, Ta Te év a’To TH oTparevpare Er BeBardrepov KatédaPoy, 
kal avtav Trav Sapiov mpodtpépavto tods Suvatods Gore mecpacba pera 
opav ddcyapxnbjva, kaimep Ewavactdvtas avTods GAAHAOLS iva pr) dde- 
yapxa@vrat, 

karéhaBov x.r.A, Either 1) ‘got a still firmer grasp upon the 
-army;’ or 2)* ‘strengthened still more completely their interests 
in the army.’ . 

Sufficient authority may be gathered for the reading mpodrpéyavro 
(instead of mporpeyrdvrov) from the Vatican MS. from a MS. in 
the British Museum, and from the corruption mpotrpeyavrav, which 
is found in four good MSS. Although émavacrdvres abroi, Or airois, 
has considerable MS. authority, the sense decides in favour of 
éravacrdvras avrovs (Vat.). 

rods Suvarovs may refer 1) to the Samian oligarchy, 2)* to the 
chiefs of the democracy now in power. 

In either case dAAndos shows that the words émavacrdvras abrovs 
refer to the whole Samian people, including both parties. They 
are therefore to be taken, not with rovs duvarois, but as an accu- 
sative absolute. Cp. for a similar confusion vi. 74 med. of d€ rovs 
re dvdpas duepOeipav mpdrepoy Kat tére cracid{ovres Kal év Smdots dvres 
émexpdrouy py SéxerOar rods "AOnvaiovs of radra Bovddpevor. ‘There is 
however some inaccuracy in the words iva pi ddcyapxavra; for, 
not both parties, but only the democracy, could be said to have 
risen up ‘in order to put down the oligarchy.’ 

In the second case the words oi duvaroi are used in a different 
sense from of dvvarof in cc. 21, 73. But this is not impossible. 
The meaning of the word is naturally determined by the context. 
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63. 3. And the comparison of c. 73 init. referring to the same incidents, 


63. 4. 


64. 4. 


64. 5. 


65. 


3. 


in which stress is laid on the fact of the Samian democrats having 
joined the Athenian oligarchs, decides in favour of 2)*. 


éoxdpavto "AAkiBiddnv pev, erevdnmep ov BovAcerat, av k.7.A. 
éoxeyavro is here used in a pregnant sense for ¢SovAovto or 


edogev avrois. 


Kat yap kal guy?) adtav Eo fv ind Tov ’AOnvaior. 
gvyn for pvyddes, abstract for concrete, as in Isoc: de Pace (viii.) 
149, kai tas gvyds tas emt trav Tupdvvev Kal Tas emi Tov TpidKovTa 


yevouevas ov dua Tovs ovkopavras katedOovoas. 


ouppootvyy yap AaBotoa ai médets kai adevay TOY Tpaccopevav exapn- 
av ent tHv dvtixpus edevbepiay, Thy ard Tav "AOnvalwy Urovdoy atTovoytay 
ov mpoTiunoartes. . 

‘The cities obtaining a more sober,’ of ‘ constitutional, form of 
government;’ cp. iii. 82. 8, dpiorokparias cadpovos mporinoe, and viii. 
53 fin. ef pr) modtrevoopév te cwpoveotepoy Kai ég ddAvyovs paAdov Tas 
dpxas moijoouev. ‘The term was readily appropriated by the oligarchs 
themselves, and is here adopted by Thucydides with a certain 
degree of approval. 

avrovopiay, for which edvojitay has been substituted on the authority 
of Dionysius (De iis quae Thuc. propria sunt, c. xi.), who reads ris 
jwovAov etvonias, though difficult to explain, is probably correct. 


It has been argued that the Athenians did not give their allies 


‘independence.’ But they may well have given them a ‘ deceitful 


independence,’ i.e. they may have promised to give them an in- 


dependence which they never expected to obtain, such as that 
which the Lesbians at Olympia ironically describe themselves as 
already enjoying (iii. 10 fin. atrévoyor 8) dvres kat eAciOepor tH 
évépart.) The reading in Dionysius is probably a slip of memory. 


Adyos TE ex TOD avepod MpocetpyaoTo aitois as ore prabopopytéov 


ein GdXovs 7) TOUS oTparevopévous, ote peOeKTéov TOY Tpaypate@y meloow 


A , A , a a / Mau , ‘ cal 
i) TevTaKioxiAlows, Kal rovruis ot Gy padiota Tois TE xpnuact Kai Tois 


, > “ Lee > 
capacw aedeiv oot Te Gor. 
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mpooeipyacro, i.e. besides acts of violence they had specious 66, 3. 
professions to meet the public ear. 

as ore puolopopnréoy «.r.A. The natural effect of the non-payment 
of dicasts and ecclesiasts would be to exclude the poorer classes 
from the dicasteria and the ecclesia. Moreover the numbers of 
the ecclesia were in no case to exceed 5000, cp. c. 72. 

mevraxioxtdios, Under the Thirty Tyrants a similar device was 
adopted of a council of 3000, Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 18, ék rovrov pévror 
Kptrias kal of GAdot of ek Tdv TpidKovra, dn oBovpevor Kal odx Kirra 
Tov Onpapémy, mi) Tvppvdow mpos adrov oi woXirat, karadéyouct TpirxtAious 


tovs pebeEovras O17) THv mpaypdarerv. 


érel efew ye THY moAw oimep Kal peOiordvar Epeddov. | 66 
efew, emphatic : ‘they were really intending to be masters of the 
city who were going to effect the revolution.’ For kai see note on 
iv. 62. 4. 


. I. 


€BovAevov Sé ovdev 6 te pt) Tois Evveota@ou Soxoin, Gdda Kal of Aéyovres BB. I. 
ex rovrwy Haav, Kai Ta pyOnodpeva mpdrepov adtois TpovcKEeTTO, 

avrois, a dat. of relation. Either 1) ‘they had had what was to be 
spoken previously submitted to them.’ Or 2) reading, with the 
MSS., mpovoxénrero, ‘they used to have it submitted to them.’ There 
is no reason for rejecting such a form in a passive sense, though 
no instance of it is found, cp. épydtopa, eipyacpat, eipyatéuny (pass.) 
and dvovpeva (Plat. Phaed. 69 B), éwveiro (Xen. de Re Equest. 8. 2); 
see Matth. Gr. Gr. 495 d. mpotoxemro is the conjecture of Bauer and 
Elmsley. 


GAN jovyxiav efyev 6 Shpos Kat KardmAnkw rovavtnv Sore Képdos 6 py BB. 2. 
mdoxov Tt Biaov, ei Kal crywy, evdpute. 

«i kat ovygn. The optative, here signifying ‘repeated action in 
past time,’ carries on the indefiniteness of 6 yi) macxov. Cp. ef d€ 
tis Kai dvreirot. .. et Smomrevowro just above. kai, ‘if he were silent 
too,’ or ‘silent though he were:’ ‘even although he were silent,’ 
would be kai «i. Cp. note on iv. 22. 3. 


| 2 a 4 >? 
kat 7d Evvertnkds Todd mréov iyoupevor etvar, 7) doov ervyxavev dv, BB. 3. 


Kk2 


66. 3 


66. 4. 


66. 5. 


66. 5. 
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. Hooavro Tais yopas, Kai efeupetv adtd addvator Svtes Sit Td pe yebos ris 


modews Kai dia THY aANA@Y d&yvwciav obK Elxor. 

év, the reading in the text, was conjectured by Portus, and is 
found in one inferior MS. (I), and in the margin of another MS. 
(Lugd.). 6 4», which is found in all the rest, though singular, is not 
absolutely indefensible; ‘than the whole strength of what there was.’ 

The MSS. are divided between airoi and airé after egevpeiv, and 
many of them, including the best, repeat adroi (or aird) ééeupeiv 
after otk eiyov. The repetition, and the parallelism of addvator éyres 
and ovk efyov, suggest either a dittography or a gloss. 

As the text stands, égeupeiv is dependent on ddvvaro: dvres, and also 
On ovk etyoy, which pleonastically repeats the same idea. ard, 
scil. dcov érvyxavey bv, not simply the conspirators, but the fact 
about them. 

dyveciay, Compare Aristotle, Pol. vii. 4. 13, mpds dé 7d xpivew 
mept tev dixaiwy, kai mpds Td Tas apxas Siavéwew Kar akiav, dvayKaiov 
yropife aGddAndovs, Trotol Twes eiot, Tos TodiTas, ws Smov ToOUTO pI) CUp- 
Baiver yiyverba, paidrws dvdykyn yiyverOat Tra mepi Tas dpyds Kal Tas 
pices’ wept auddrepa yap ov Sixaoy airooxedsacew, dmep ev TH wokvay- 


Opwria rh Aiav imapyet havepas, 


kata 8€ rd aitd Todto Kat mpogodopvpacbai Ti ayavaxtncayra, GoTE 
épdvacba. émBouhedcavta, advvaroy jy, 

1) ‘So that he could defend himself against an opponent who 
had a design upon him.’ émovAevoavra without the article is 
indefinite, ‘any one who had a design upon him. Or 2)* émBov- 
Aedcavra is the subject; ‘to defend or revenge himself by a plot.’ 


adAnAos yap Gravtes inéntwas mpogjecay of Tov Sypov, as peTéxovTd 
TWO TOY ylyvopevar, 

The accusative peréxovra is used as though some transitive verb, 
such as érenrevov, had preceded; or is governed by the idea of 
vopitovres contained in as, see Jelf, § 703, c. 


kal TO GarLeTOV odroL péyoTov mpos TOds moAAOds Erroinaay, Kal mAcioTa 
a“ a , ~ , 
és tiv Tov drlyov dopdreaav apédnaay, BéBavov Thy Gmotiay To Sypuo 


U 
mpos €avtov KatacTnoartes. 
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The repetition of dmorov and démortia suggests that this is one of 66. 5. 
the unfinished passages of Book VIII. Thucydides means to say 
that the surprising changes of opinion which occurred gave the 
popular party a determined or settled mistrust of one another. 


eixov yuounv Séxa dvdpas édéobar ~Evyypapéas abroxpdropas. 67. I. 
Scil. Decemviros legibus scribendis. Arnold compares the for- 

mula by which the Thirty were appointed, Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 2, 

Coke ro Snuw rpidxovra Gvdpas éécOar, of rods marpious vopous Evyypdwovet, 


xaO ods modtrevoovet. 


Erevra erred} 7) jpepa etpiixe, Euvékyoav thy ékkAnolay és rév Kodovdr' 67. 2. 
éort O€ iepdv Ilocewdavos em médews, améxov oradious pddiota Séxa, 

£uvéxAnoay, which is found, with some variations of form, in many 
good and a few inferior MSS., the others having €uvéde£av, is 
difficult to explain. For, though it may be true that assemblies of 
the people were shut up or enclosed in a given space, ‘to shut up’ 
is not synonymous with ‘to summon’ or ‘assemble.’ The meaning 
may be 1) that ‘the assembly was confined to thé temple at 
Colonus,’ which would only have contained a sniall proportion of 
the whole people. Or 2)* we may read fuvédcEay. 


6 pévror Gray rd mpaypa Evvbcis, 87w tpdtw KaréoTn és TodTO, Kai ex BB, I. 
mieiotov eripednbels "Avtiper jy, avip ’A@nvaiwv rav kal éavrdy apeTy Te 
ovdevds Vaorepos Kal Kpaticros evOvpnOivai yevopevos Kal & -yvoin eizeiv. 

ér@ tpér@ introduces an indirect statement, which is the expan- 
sion of dav rd mpadypa, ‘He who contrived the whole matter, how 
it came to this.’ In other words, ‘he who contrived the means 
by which the whole design was accomplished.’ Cp. iii. 59. 1, 
and note, ds dordbunrov rd rhs Evpdopas, @ tii mor’ dv K.7.d. | 

dperj. It has excited surprise that ‘Thucydides should speak 
of Antiphon, the traitor to the democracy, and the employer of 
assassins, as ‘a man inferior in virtue to none of his contemporaries.’ 
But neither here nor elsewhere does Thucydides pass moral 
judgments. The virtue of which he is speaking is virtue in the 
more general or ancient sense; a virtue such as distinguished 
‘the Lacedaemonians, who are said to have been exceedingly vir- 
tuous at home, while they were lawless among strangers (i. 77 fin., 


68. I. 


68. I. 


68. 2. 
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v. 105 fin.); or, the family of Pisistratus, who are said to have 
been distinguished for the practice of virtue (vi. 54 med.) The 
word means, in the case of Antiphon, ability, force of character, 
and faithfulness to party ties—in the case of the Pisistratidae, 
political moderation—of the Lacedaemonians, order and discipline. 

The statement of Suidas that Thucydides uses dpern for eddoxia 
clearly refers, not to this passage, but to i. 33 med. épouoa és pev 
Tovs Toddovs dperqy, ois & emapuveire, xapw. 

Aristophanes alludes to the ‘ hungriness’ (Wasps 1270), and 
to the ‘drunkenness’ (Wasps 1299) of Antiphon, if the same 
person be intended, as the mention of of wepi Ppvvixoy in the latter 
passage seems to imply,— 

ov yap 6 yépwv atnpdratoy ap’ Av Kakdy 

kal Tv TapdyT@Y TOAD TapoLMK@TaTOS ; 
kairo. maphy “ImmvAXos, ‘Avtipav, Avcar, 
Avaistpatos, Govdpactos, of mepi Spiuxoy, 
Torey dmdyrav jv vBpioréraros paKpe. 

The Life of Antiphon by Pseudo-Plutarch, Decem Rhetores, 
p: 832 C, Wyttenbach, iv. i. p. 339, which confuses him with 
others of the same name, is a worthless fiction. According to this 
writer, Lysias and Theopompus said that Antiphon was not put to 
death until the time of the Thirty Tyrants. The author himself is 
aware that this is not the same Antiphon (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 40.) 
But he immediately falls into the almost incredible blunder of 
saying that Antiphon was put to death by the Four Hundred 
(avaipeOcis bd rv tetpaxoviav), though he had stated the matter 
correctly a few lines above. 


trdnras TO TAHOE dia SdEav SewdryTOS Staxeipevos. 

dewdrns, not ‘eloquence,’ for that term would not apply to a 
mere writer of speeches, and the word is not used in this sense 
apart from the context, but rather ‘sharp wit,’ ‘ astuteness, as 
contrasted with moral qualities: cp. Arist. Nic. Eth. vi. 12. 9-13. 2. 


. 5 -~ ; ‘ 4 ~ , > ec , Le. | 
KQL avTdés TE, é€mret07) Ta T@V TET PAKOOL@YV ev voTEPa@ perarecovta vTo 

“ , > ~ » , col 4 > ~ c ‘ , A , 
Tou Onpov ekakovTo, apiota cpaiverar T@v pexplt Emo UTEP avT@V TOVT@Y 


? A © , , , > , 
airtabeis ws Evykatreotnoe, Oavarov Sikny amodoynoduevos. 


— = 


MSS. 
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vé nearly equivalent to the English ‘too,—‘and on his own 68. 2. 
behalf too, as well.as on that of others.’ See note on i. 9. 3. 


Kai Onpapéms 6 tod “Ayvwvos év trois fuyKataddougr tov Sipov 68. 4. 
TpOTos jv. 
See note on ili. 17. 1. 


joav & *AOnvaio mavres dei of pev emi reiyer, of 8 ev rage, rav ev BO. x. 
Ackeheia modeuiov Evexa, ep Sots. 1H ody Hepa exelvy Tods pev pn) . 
Evveddras elacav, GoTep ci@beoav, daredOeiv «.7.d. 

ef’ dmhows may be taken 1) with ev rage (scil. at their regular 
posts), ‘close to their arms,’ as in Vii. 28 init.: or 2)* in a more 
general sense, with émt reiyee and év rd&e, including both ‘ under 
arms,’ and ‘close to their arms’=‘ on duty.’ - 

dmehOeiv, to go away,’ from the assembly which had just been 
held at Colonus, either to their homes, or to their post. 


kal of eikoot Kai éxarov pet’ ad’rav “EMAyves veavioxor, ois éxp@vro, «i ri BO. 4. 
trou Séot xetpoupyeiv. 4 

"EdAnves veavioxot, aS distinguished from slaves or Scythian bow- 
men. They were probably young oligarchs, the ‘jeunesse dorée’ 
of Athens. The word "EAAnves is wanting in several of the best 


. 
Kal eirov avrois eSievar AaBodcr tov pioOdy' epepoy d€ avrois Tod Umo- 69. 4. 
Aotirou xpdvou tTavtds avroi, Kai e£vovow edidSocar. 
Not, as Dukas suggests, the arrears of pay due to them; this 
gives no meaning to zavrds, but the pay for the whole of the re- 
mainder of the year (about four months; cp. c. 60 fin., 63 med.), 
in short, they received a douceur. Their pay was a drachma for 
every day on which the council sat. See Boeckh, Staatsh. 1. 327. 


Yorepov S€ word peraddrdéavres rhs Tov Sypov SiouKnoews, mAHv Tods 70, 1. 
etyovtas of KaThyov Tov ’AAKiBiddou evexa, TA SE GAAa Evepov Kara 
Kpatos Thy mow, 

ra S€ GAda évewov is said by attraction to od xarjyov, as if the 
parenthesis which precedes were part of the main sentence. Cp. 

vii. 33 init. oxeddv yap re fn aoa } SuKedla, wAHy “Axpayavtiver, (obrox 


5 ob8€ pel érépwv joav,) of & ardor emi rods ’APnvaious . . . <BonOovv. 
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6 8€ vouifov thy modw ovx HouxdLlev, oddé evOds ovTw Tdv Sjpov Thy 
mada €devbepiay mapudacew, et te oTpatiay TmoAAWY ior opav, ob dy 
Houxdoew, ode €v TS mapdvTe mdvy Te TioTEVMY pr OUKETL TapdooedOaL 
avrovs x.T.A, 

hovydtew ... ook dy novyaoe. The want of another word has 
led Thucydides to repeat jovxdgew, ‘he, thinking that they were 
in a state of excitement, and would be still further excited by the 
appearance of a Peloponnesian army.’ But see next note. 

i re otpatiay TodAny idoc apy, i.e. not the Athenian large army 
(Haacke), which would be inconsistent with the situation, but the 
large army which Agis was about to summon from Sparta. 

pt ovkére tapdocecba, ‘and doubting whether the tumult,’ which 
he supposed to have occurred, ‘had yet subsided.’ 


édmisas % tapaxbevras aitods paddov dy xerpwOhvar atow, 7 Bovdorrat, 
7 Kat adtoBoel ay dia tov evdobey re kai eEwbev Kara TO eixds yernodpevov 
OdpuvBov* trav yap paxpav retxav dia thy Kar’ aita epnuiay AnWeas ovK 
dy dpapteiv. é 

1)* In the prevailing state of anarchy the Athenians would be 
likely to fall more entirely into the hands of the Peloponnesians 
(uaddXov, ‘more than if they had not been in a state of anarchy,’ or, 
‘more completely than by any agreement with the oligarchy.’) 
Agis might even take thé city without striking a blow. For the 
Long Walls could hardly be guarded, and the capture of them ~ 
would involve the capture of Athens. 

The two clauses pa@Adov ay xetpoOjvar and 4) Kai adrofoei a) are not 
strictly alternatives, although this is the logical form under which 
Thucydides presents them, cp. note on i. 122. 3. The flaw is 
concealed from the writer by the defective expression of the second 
clause, with which aipe#jva has to be supplied from xepobjva, it 
is possible also 4) that xetpwOjvac may be taken in the more 
special sense of ‘reduced,’ or ‘ brought to terms,’ in which case 
the capitulation of the city is opposed to its capture by storm. 

2) It may be objected that the taking of the Long Walls did not 
involve the instantaneous capture of the city, any more than in the 
case of Nisaea and Megara, iv. 69 foll. If this objection is thought 
valid we must alter the text, either simply omitting ydp, or reading, 
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with two good MSS., rijs raév instead of trav yap. In the latter case 71. 1. 
we may translate, ‘either they would get the Athenians completely 

into their power; or, assuredly they would not fail in taking, 
almost without a blow, the Long Walls, which, in the confusion, 
would be unguarded.’ But there is a degree of weakness a) in 
using the words kat avroBoei of the taking of the Long Walls after 

the taking of the city has been already suggested, and 4) in con- 
necting such emphatic words with the negative ov« ay dyapreiv. 

The confusion of this passage, and the tautology in that which 
precedes, may reasonably lead to the inference that this portion 
of the work has not received the last corrections from the author’s 
hand. 


ev yap Ti) dpm evewrepicero 7On Ta mepi Thy OAvydpxiary. 73. 1. 
yap is the explanation of émep ¢yévero at the end of the preceding 
chapter. ‘For at this very time a counter-revolution was in pro- 
gress at Samos.’ 


kat ‘YmrepBoddy ré twa trav ’AOnvaiwr, poxOnpdv avOpwror, dotpakiopévov 73. 3. 
ov dia Ouvdpews Kat Géidparos PdBov, GAdd 8a movnpiay Kai aicyvwny ris 
mOAEws, amoKTEivovct, 

The slight disparaging mention of Hyperbolus in this passage 
agrees with the notices of him in Aristophanes. He is the butt of 
the comic poets, and one of the hackneyed themes which Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds 551 foll.) would rather leave to others, who rejoice 
in ‘pummelling’ Hyperbolus and his mother. Yet he does not 
always maintain this high tone. Hyperbolus, if you meet him, is 
the man to get up a suit against you (Ach. 846, cp. Wasps 1007, 
Clouds 876). He has made immense sums by his rascality (dd 
movnpiav, Clouds 1066). He is a rogue of a citizen (@dpa poxOnpdv 
moXirny, Knights 1304), the villanous chief of the people (movnpis 
mpootatns, Peace 684), at the mention of whom Peace turns away 
her face (cp. 921, 1319), and whom they (s took up with because 
they had nobody better :— 

aAAa viv 
dnopav 6 Snuos emtrporou Kal yupvds dv 


fe] , 4 a , 
rovroy téws Tov avdpa Trepefwoato, 


73. 3. 


73. 5. 


w0s 1, 


75. 3. 
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His mother ‘has no business to sit in the theatre by the mother of 
Lamachus’ (Thesm. 840,—probably after his murder—cp. the 
joke upon Cleophon’s mother in the Frogs 679). Finally, he is the 
protector of the distressed landlady in the world below (Frogs 570). 

Plutarch (Aristid. vii., Alcib. xiii., Nic. xi’) says that Hyperbolus 
was ostracised by a coalition between Nicias and Alcibiades, who, 
to save themselves, turned upon him: We have no means of 
proving or disproving the truth of this story. It is not necessarily 
inconsistent with the statement of ‘Thucydides. 


kai ovx ijKusTa Tovs TlapdAous, dvdpas “AOnvatous te Kai édeuOépous 
mévTas €v TH wnt mA€ovtas Kal det Snore ddtyapxia Kat pi Tapovon 
ETLKELMEVOUS. 
Cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1071— 
THde pévror Onuépa padior’ emavayopeverat, 
iv amokreivn tis tu@v Avaydpay rov MyAx0v, 
AapBavew tadavroy, iv Te TOY TUpavvev Tis Twa 
trav teOvnkét@v amoKteivy Tadavrov hapPBavery. 
avSpas *A@nvaiovs x«.t.d., unlike the crews of other vessels, who 
were for the most part metics and slaves (Boeckh, Staatshaush. i. 
p-. 365), these were freeborn Athenian citizens, ‘to a man.’ 


érevta pevtor id tav Sid peoov Kwdrvbévres kai SidayxOevtes, pi) Tav 
Toeulav avtimpwpav éyyds epoppovyT@y amokéowot Ta mpaypara, émav- 
gavro. 

The construction of d:8ay6évres is somewhat harsh if the word is 
taken with py. -On the other hand, the meaning is weak if it is left 
to stand by itself. 


, , ’ * >? 
vopicovtes ove exeivois GmrooTpopyy owryplias vite odbiow eivat GAN — 


édv Te of rerpakdo.oe Kpatnowow édv te of ek Madqrou mohewor deapd-— 
apnoecOa, 

drootpopiy cornpias, ‘any refuge of safety,’ i.e. ‘in which they 
could find safety.’ 

Although the Athenians are here said to feel that whether their 
enemies at home or whether their enemies abroad conquer they 
are equally lost, in the next chapter they console one another with 
the thought that, at. the worst, they can retire with their fleet and 
found a colony elsewhere. 
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kal Ou’ éavrovs re €v tT Sayup mpoxabynpéevous Kal mpdrepov avrovs kpateiv 76. 5. 
rov es Tov Ileipara éomdov, kai viv és TooodTov KatacTHGovTaL 7) Bov- 
Aopévov aio. mdrw thy Todireiay arodovvat, Sore adtoi Suvatwrepor iva 
eipyew €keivous ths Oaddoons i) im’ exeivav cipyerOat. 

kaTaoThcovrat, ‘and now the result will be,’ lit. ‘they,’ the fleet 
at Samos, ‘will come to such a point.’ Or, taking xaraornoovra 
actively (cp. vi. 83 fin. ra évOdde. . . dohadds kataotyodpevor), ¢ will 
bring matters to such a point.’ This is better than taking xara- 
amnoovra Of the oligarchy at Athens, who are the subject of the 
genitive absolute immediately following. The change from the 
infinitive to the indicative gives variety and liveliness. Cp. note 
onc. 43. 3. : 


Ld , > , ” > , > ? > 4 > , ¢ 
ot ye pnTe apyvptov Ere eixov méepymeww, (GAN adrol eropifovto of orpa- 76. 6. 


ri@rat,) pyre BovArevpa xpnordy, ovmep Evexa TOALs OTpaToTedwy KpaTet. 
GAAa Kal Ev ToUTOLS Tovs pev NuapTnKevaL Tovs maTpious vdpous KaTadv- 
cavras, avrot S€ ca ew kal exeivovs meipaceo Oar mpocavaykacer, 

obmep evexa x.7.d., either 1)* ‘for the sake of which,’ i.e. ‘ for 
the sake of giving which, ‘cities rule over armies,’ or 2) ‘in respect 
of which a city is superior to an army.” 

kat €v rovrois, ‘in the matter of giving counsel also,’ the plural 
referring loosely to the singular BovAevua. The speaker means 
to say that the oligarchy had as little moral strength as they had 
material means. 


rowadra ev GdAnAos ExkAnoLdoavTes Kal TapabapaivavTes Gas adToUs 77. 
kal Ta TOU TOhepou TrapecKeudLovro ovdev Hagor. 

The old opposition of Adyos and ¢pyov here reappears under 
a disguised form: ‘while they talked they also acted,’ ‘while they 
encouraged one another they made their preparations for war all 
the same.’ 


Gre... ai vnes abTav ovdér@ ev TH aiT@ ciow. 78. 

‘While the Athenian ships are not as yet in one place; i.e. 
before the return of Strombichides and his squadron from the 
Hellespont (c. 62). 


~ ” 
Tas mapa Tisoapéepvovs Powiooas vais pevoyres, GAKwS Ovopa Kai ovK 78, 


epyov. 


78. 


79. 2. 


79. 3: 


80, I. 


3G:-3. 


81.1. 
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d\dws may be joined either 1) with pévovres, or 2)* with dvopa: in 
the latter case it is equivalent to pdraov dvona. Cp. Eur. Troades, 
476,— 
ovK aptOpov GAdws,; GAN wmeprarovs Bpvyar. 


dtéxer S€ OAiyov raity 7) Zdpos tis Hreipov mpds Thy Mukddny. 
mpos THv MukddAny, ‘in the direction of Mycalé.’ 


kul Gua... mpocedéxovto Kai tov SrpouBrxidnv é« tov ‘EAAnomdvrov 
oict rais ék ris Xiou vavolv éx’ “ABUSou ddixopévais mpooBonbjoev. 

én’ ’ABvdov. The genitive With emi after a verb denoting arrival 
at a place, though irregular, is sufficiently defended by xaramhev- 
gavtes emt tis Mukadgs, infra, and dduxvodvra: ext Opaxns, i. 60 fin. 


oi Tlehomovynator ered GOpdats Tats vauolv viK aéidpayor vopifoyres 
elvat ovK ayTavyyovTo. 

The words d@péas rais vavoiv may apply either 1)* to the 
Peloponnesians, or 2) to the Athenians; in the first case they 
are an ablative of accompaniment, in the second case a dative, to 
be taken either with d£iéuayor or with dvraviyovto, 


kat at pev Tay MMehotrovvnoiwy abtat vijes amdpaca es rd médayos, 
draws AdOorey €v TH TAM Tovs ’AOnvaiovs; xepacbetoar, kai at pev Andou 
haPduevar ai mAcious pera KAedpxov, kai Gotepov mdédw éodoa és 
MiAntov, (KAéapxos S€ xara yqv adéis és tov “ENAnorovrovy Kopodeis 
fpxev,) at S& peta “EdtEou rod Meyapéws otpatnyod déka és tov “EXAjo- 
mrovrov Svacwbeioar Buayriov adproTacr. 

The main subject of the sentence (kal ai pév... xeqpacbeioat) is 
distributed into two clauses, and the finite verb (dguordox), of which 
an expectation is raised in the first part of the sentence, instead of 
applying to both, applies only to the second of them. The change 
of construction is aided by the parenthesis KAcapyos...jpxev. ‘The 
sentence would have been regular if Thucydides had omitted kai 
after xeacbcioa, and, instead of xai vorepov madw €dAOoioa, had 
written dorepov madi 7dOov. 


n > a , ‘ , ~ 
of 5€ mpocarares ev Th Sdum, kat pddiora OpacvPovrdos, | Kat] det Te THs 


alts yvaopns exopevos, ererd) pereoryse Ta mpdypata, @oTe Kardyew 





of he 





a aT oe ee. 
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"AdkeBiddnv, Kat Téhos én’ exkAnolas Emevce rd wAROOS TOY oTpatiwrav, 81, I. 
Kal Wngucapévov airdv "AdkiBiddy KdOodov kai Mev, mrevoas be: rby 
Tisoapépyny Katiyev és tiv Sduov roy “AdkiBiddny. 

For airijs all the MSS. except Vat. and Cl. read adrod or abrod. 
abrod, ‘ his own opinion,’ is probably the true reading. 

Most editors, including Bekker and Poppo, omit «ai, which is 
found in numerous MSS., though not in Vat., before dei, and 
some insert it where it is not found (except in one inferior MS., D) 
before éme:dn. 

1) Though somewhat awkward, xai. dei re gives a sufficient 
sense. kai before dei is to be connected with kai Wydioapévar .. . 
karjrye below, and ré after dei with «ai rédos én éxkAnoias. dei 
corresponds to rédos, ‘he had always thought, and at last he held 
an assembly and proposed,’ etc. 

The structure of the clauses is in any case irregular, ré—kai 
joining a participle and a finite verb, dei re eydpevos... kai erewe, 
Cp. note on i. 9. 3.§ 5. The main idea of the sentence is that 
Thrasybulus persuaded the multitude and brought Alcibiades to 
Samos. But this thought is complicated by the further thought, 
that Thrasybulus had ever since the overthrow of the oligarchs 
entertained the intention of restoring Alcibiades, which he at last 
persuaded the soldiers to entertain in an assembly. Hence the 
construction of the latter words is ambiguous, the clause réAos... 
trav orpariaray looking backwards to éxdéuevos and forward to xariye, 
and the attraction of the latter word having led to the substitution 
of the finite verb émeiwe for the participle meicas. 

2)* If this explanation appears too involved, the only alter- 
native is to omit «ai, And the confusion of readings in this passage 
(see Poppo, ed, maj.) is a reason for suspecting a corruption of 
the text. 


yevoperns S€ éxxAnoias thy re idiav Evpphopay rhs puyns emptidcaro kai Bl, 2. 
dvadopiparo 5 ’AAKiBiddns, kal mepl moduriKdv TOAAA elroy és etridas ye 
avrovs ov puxpas TOY Te pedAdAdvTwy Kabiotn K.T.A. 

Bekker, following the Vatican, omits yé. But may it not be sup- 
posed to throw into the passage a shade of irony? ‘there was 
certainly no lack of hopes which he offered them,’ or, ‘as far as 


81. 2. 


81. 2. 


81. 3. 


81. 3. 


83. I. 
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hopes went, he raised plenty of them.’ Cp. c. 82 init. and the 
prominent position of the word éAmidas in 89 init. édwidas re Gre 
modhas ¢xet likewise referring to Alcibiades. 


- Wa... of modkeuior TH Trooapéepver ds pddiora SiaBaddowrTo. 

‘ That the hostility between the Lacedaemonians and Tis- 
saphernes might be increased to the utmost.’ The relation ex- 
pressed in da8dddowro is mutual. Cp. Plat. Phaedo, 68 A, @ d:e- 
BéBAnvro (scil. capart) rovrov dmnddAdx Gar. 


eX 


imoxveiro & oy TadE péeytota emiKopmOv 6 *AKiBiddys, as Ti- - 


aahépyns ait@ imede~ato fh pny, Ews av te tev éavtod eimnrat, Hv AOn- 
vaio TioTEVEN, pl) aTropnoew avtovs Tpodis. 

imoxveiro 8 ody is a return from the exposition of Alcibiades’ 
motives to his acts, ‘and so,’ or ‘having these objects in view.’ 
rade is to be taken with péyora after éemxounay, referring to what 


follows. For the extravagant promises of Tissaphernes cp. Xen. 


Hell. i. 5. 3, €xav S€ ew (Kipos en) radavra revraxdota’ av 8€ radra 


ekhiny, Tots lows xpnoerOa en, & 6 matnp aire eSwxer® Edy O€ Kai Tadra, 


kai tov Opdvoy karaxdew ef’ & €xdOnto, dvra dpyupody kal xpucody : 
Anab. vii. 5. 5, Soxeis pot, & “Hpaxdeidn, ody ws Sei xKndeoOar Sevbov' «i 
yap éxndov, fies dy mAnpn hépwv tov puaOdv, Kal mpoodavercdpeves, el pn Y 


, ~ 
@rws edvvw, kal droddpevos ta GavTov iudria. 


motetoa & dy povas ’AOnvaios, ei abtds karehOav abtad dvadéEaro, 


The MSS. are here in considerable confusion. They vary 


between «i ds adrtds, cidas aitds, ef cds aités. The Vat. reads ei os 
avtovs. os is omitted in some MSS., and by Suidas, s. v. Muriddys. 
Several MSS., both good and bad, read atrois for airé below. 

We may either read «i airds, or with the Vat. ei as airovs kar- 
e\dav, perhaps changing, as Poppo suggests, air into airds, for an 
emphatic subject seems to be required with dvadegarro. 


of 6€ Tedomovvyjo.ot ev tH MAnr@ muvOavdépevor tHv "AdkiBiddov Kabodor, 
kal mpdtepov Ta Ticoahépver dmioroovtes, TOAAG 81) pAAXov ert SieBEBAnvTO. 
EuvnvéxOn yap adrois Kat rdv emt tiv Midntov tev ’AOnvaiwy érimdovr, as 


ovk nOeAnoay dvravayaydvres vavpaxnoat, TOAAG és ‘THY pucOodociay Tov 
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Tisaapéepyyny appwordrepoy yevdpevor, Kai és Td prceioOa bn’ adtav mpd- 
Tepov €rt ToUTwy Sid Tov “ANKLBLddyy emidedaxévac. 

The word paddrov refers to mpdrepov. uvnvéxOn ydp explains 
kal mpdrepov k.T.A, 

The MSS. read kai rév érimdowv. The emendation xard (adopted 
by Poppo and in the English text) or pera rév émimXouv is unnecessary. 
tov énitdovy was intended to be the subject of some word meaning 
‘caused’ or ‘contributed to’ the increased hatred between Tissa- 
phernes and the Peloponnesians, which indirectly arose out of the 
Athenian expedition against Miletus. But, owing to a change in the 
form of the sentence, the accusative is left without a construction, and 
the subject of the whole sentence has become Tissaphernes, who 
is said, émdedwxévar, ‘to have grown in the hatred which had been 
previously entertained for him.’ The Peloponnesians had pre- 
viously distrusted Tissaphernes on two grounds: first, because of 
his connection with Alcibiades ; secondly, because of his slackness 
in giving the pay after the Peloponnesians had refused to fight 
the Athenian fleet: and now the reconciliation of Alcibiades with 
the Athenians made them hate him more than ever. smpérepoy 
érs rovray dia rov "AdkiBeddny is to be taken, not with émidedwxévar 
(Arn.), but with es rd puocicda. ai before és rd puoi Oac=‘ conse- 
quently.’ | 


kat «i wh Tis H Sravaupayyoer, 7) dmaddd£era dbev tpopyy e&e, do- 
heiew tovs avOpomovs tas vais’ mdavtrwv te ’AoTvoxoy «ivat airtov 
emupepovta dpyas Ticcapepver dia tdia xépdy. 

Four first-rate MSS. (with trifling variations) read idia vavpayjoet. 
The word iéia may perhaps mean, as Classen suggests, ‘ indi- 
vidually,’ or ‘ by themselves,’ but requires the antithesis, ‘ without the 
assistance of Tissaphernes,’ to be more clearly expressed. It is 
better to read with the other MSS. 4 dvavavpaynoe. Stavavpaxnoee= 
not merely ‘ fight at sea,’ but ‘ fight a decisive battle.’ 

The context seems to show that the words émpéepew dpyds, lit. 
‘supplying tempers,’ i.e. adapting his temper to Tissaphernes, are 
taken in the sense of yapifec@u, according to the explanation of the 
Scholiast; although the words quoted by him from Cratinus are 
far from proving this to’ be their meaning: 1d emipepew dpyjv ent rod 


83. I. 


83. 3. 


83. 3. 


84. 3. 


84, 4. 


85, 2. 


85. 3. 


85. 3. 


86. 3. 
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xapiCecOa kal ovyxwpeiv erarrov of dpxaiow pdptus Kparivos év Xeipou 


’ A 4 > ’ > , >; 4 ral , 
Aeyov THY povotKY dkopeaTovs emipepew dpyas Bporois cappoor. 


ro S€ mAnOGos rev orpariwrav as eidor, ota 5} vadrar, Spynoav expayévres 
emi rov "Acruoxoy, GoTE Béddew" 6 d€ mpoiday xaradevye: emt Bopdy tia’ 
ov pévtou €BANOn ye, GAAG SueAVOnoav an’ ddrAnror, 

ov pévroc may be referred to the general sense of the preceding 
words, or, more particularly, to écre Baddew. 


kal Tovs evovtas pvAakas abtod éx8dddovew. 
Either 1) ‘the guards who were there inside ;’ or 2) ‘the guards 


of Tissaphernes who were inside.’ 
. 


Evvérepe O€ kai Tiooapépyns ait mpecBevtiy tev map’ €avrod... 
Katnyopnoovra tay te Midnoiwy epi tov dpovpiov Kai mepi aitod dua 
drrohoynadpevoy, «iddas Tos te MiAnotous mopevopévous emi KxaraBon TH 
avrov pdd\uora Kal Tov “Eppoxpdrny per avrav K.7.d, 

Tissaphernes sent to accuse the Milesians, ‘he knowing that 
the Milesians,’ i, e. some of them, the whole city being here as 
elsewhere put for the representatives of the city, ‘ were going to 
accuse him:’ cp, i, 31 med, édogev avrois (scil. tats Kepxupatots) €A- 


Gotow as tods ’"AOnvaious Evppaxous yevér Oat, ... of 5€ KopivOror muOdpevor 


tadta mAGoy kai avtol és ras "AOnvas mpecBevodpevor. 


€xOpa de mpds adtdv jv abta dei more mepi Tod probod THs amodéceas. 


pos adrdy refers to Hermocrates, air@ to Tissaphernes. 


katnyope. GAAa te kal ws xpnuatd more aitnoas avToy Kal ov Tuxov 
Thy €xOpav ot mpd0orto. 

mporibec Oba €xOpay, 1)* ‘to entertain or conceive hatred,’ lit. to put 
before, or propose to, oneself. Or 2)* ‘to display hatred,’ cp. iii. 
64 fin. émi r@ éxeivov kax@ avdpayabiay mpotbecde. 

These words do not prove Hermocrates to have been the author 
of the quarrel (Poppo, ed. maj. from Kriiger), since they only 
contain the insinuation of Tissaphernes. 


nn ol , 
oi & danyyeAXov as ovre emi SiapOopa ths médews 7) perdoracis yevorTo, 


ra =. al [4 » 
adn’ ért carnpia, ov@ iva Trois modepiots mapadoO7* €eivar yap, dre ea€Badov 


, " 7 ~ , ee 
a a ; 


ae 


Tee 
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in opay dpxdvrav, Todro moujoa’ Tov Te wevTaKLoXIAlwy dre mdvtes ev BB. 3. 
TH péper peOeEouow. 

Either 1)* ‘that all should in turn share in the body of 5000," 
though how this was to be accomplished is not explained. Or 
2) ‘that all the 5000 should in turn have their share,’ i.e. in the 
government or in the body of 400; to which it was afterwards 
promised that they should be elected in turn. Cp. c. 93 med. Adyorres 
Tous TE mevrakirxirious dmopaveiv, kal ék TovTwY ev pépet, f dv Tois TevTa- 
KurxiAlors Soxy, Tovs TeTpakocious eoerOa. pebé~ovow, scil. ris méd€ews, 


which is easily supplied from the context. 


kat €d0ker “AAKiBiddns mpHtos rére kal ovdevds edaccov ri wédw 8B. 4. 
Opedijoar” apunpevav yap tev ev Say "AOnvaiwy mreiv emt apas adrois, 
€v @ capéorara "lwviay Kat ‘EAAnomovtoy evbis elyxov of mohéutor, KWAUTHS 
yeveoOar. 

eddxer aeAjoat, ‘appeared to have benefited.’ This is Thucydides’ 
impersonal way of expressing his own opinion. Cp. note on ii. 
65. 7. The sense seems to require some still stronger word to be 
supplied from ¢ddxe: with kaduris yéver Oar, = kwduris yevouevos dpdos hv. 

Either 1)* reading mparos, with most MSS., ‘ Alcibiades was in 
the first rank of benefactors.’ Or 2) accepting mpérov, the reading 
of the Vatican and a few other MSS., ‘then for the first time 
Alcibiades did good service to the state,’ meaning that he never 
did so before. The sense is in favour of 1)*, the Greek of 2). 
Against 2) it may be urged that the words ‘ for the first time’ would 
be inappropriate to the case of Alcibiades, who had already done 
his country many services, e. g. by securing the alliance of Argos, 
and by setting Tissaphernes against the Peloponnesians. Nor is it 
likely that Thucydides, who abstains elsewhere from condemning 
him (cp. especially the remarkable passage in which he is described 
rather as sinned against than sinning, vi. 15), should have passed 
this summary sentence in a single word. 

On the other hand, it is not clear that the word mpé@ros standing 
alone, and still less when followed by rére, can be used to signify 
‘in an eminent degree.’ 

evOvs efxov. The indicative without a expresses the certainty of 
the fact. ‘In which case they had undoubtedly been masters of 
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86. 4. 


86. 9. 


57, 3; 


87. 3. 
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Ionia and the Hellespont,’ cp. note on vi. 55. 3, and Lycurg. c. 
Leocr. 23, ei pev ody fav ériyxaver 6 Aptyras, éxeivoy abrov maperxduny*® 


vovi O€ dpiy KaX@ Tods cuveddras, 


adixovro 8€ of ’Apyeioe pera trav Tapdday, ot rére érdyOnoav év ti 
atpariorids ynt imd Trev TeTpakocior mepiThew EtBouay, kai dyovres *AGn- 
vaiov és AaxeOaipova dno Tey Terpaxocioy TepmTods mpeoBes, Aavorodiay 
kal "Apisropavra kal MeAnoiay, [ot] émecdi) eyévovto méovres Kar’ “Apyos, 
Tovs pev mpéeaBers EvddaBdvres rois "Apyeiois mapéSogav k,T A, 

mé€urovot, the reading of the great majority of MSS., is indefen- 
sible, unless méurovor mpéoBers can be taken as a dativus commodi 
agreeing with a subject to be supplied from daé rév terpaxociov, 
‘conducting envoys from the Four Hundred for the Four Hundred 
who were sending them.’ But this is harsh, and it is better either 
to omit the word (with one good MS., C.) or to read meymdvrayr, 
‘or; with two or three MSS. and Bekker, reuarois. 

ot éerevdy k.7.A. Either we must omit of, or the construction of the 
sentence is irregular, of being put as if ra@v rére raybevrwr Kal dydvtor, 
not ot rére erdyOnoav kat ayovres, had preceded. of may very likely 
have been inserted by a copyist from an imperfect apprehension of 
the structure. of the sentence. 


oi O€, va TovsPoinkas mpoayayav és rv” Aamevdoy exxpnpatioaro adeis* 
kal yap @s avrois obdey epeh\e xpnoecba. 

kai ds, ‘in any cases" see note-on iii. 33. 2, not, ‘although he had 
brought them so far,’ 


@rhor 8, as kataBofs Evena ris és Aaxedaipova, tS héyeoOar ws od« 
adikel, GAAG kai gahas otyerae emi Tas vais dAnOas memAnp@pévas. 

The acc. rd AéyeoOa is a further explanation of xaraBons evexa, and 
seems to be dependent upon some general notion, gathered from 
the whole sentence, of the purpose or idea with which Tissaphernes 
went to Aspendus. ‘Some thought that he went on account of 
the complaints which had reached Lacedaemon, in the hope that it 
might be said of him that he was honest.’ 

_ More commonly the genitive would follow, and the alteration of 
7é into rod has been adopted by Poppo and other editors. But 
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this seems unnecessary, since the idea of purpose may be expressed 87. 3. 
by a simple acc. of the remoter object, ‘touching its being said’ 

Cp. note on ii. 87, 1. 7@ is also read, on some MS, authority ; 

but gives no good sense. 

__ xaraBon cannot possibly be taken in a neutral sense (Classen), 

Cp. c. 85 med. émt xaraBoj rh abrod pddwora, likewise referring to 

_ Tissaphernes, i. 67 init., 73 init., 115 init. v. 45 fin. 


émel, etye €BovdnOn Siarodepjoat, emepaves dimou ovx évBo.agras. , 87. 4. 
The expression is cramped. The comma should be placed 
after, not before, dvarodepijoa. Some clause such as dre duewodepnoev 
dy, or dvaroAcpica dv, has to be supplied from Siavodeujoa after 
emupavés. emubaveis has been ingeniously conjectured by Reiske. 


kal 6 pev Gpas edd ris Pagyd.Sos Kai Kavyou ave tov moby enoueiro, 88. 
There is a slight geographical inaccuracy in the order of the 
places mentioned: for in going from Samos to Aspendus Alci- 
biades would have come first to Caunus and then to Phaselis. Cp. 
infra c. 108 init., where a corresponding inaccuracy occurs in the 
description of Alcibiades’ return voyage. And see Introduction on 
the Geography of Thucydides. 


kai Evvioravré te On Kat ra mpdyyata Siepeuovto, Exovres yyeudsvas BY. 2. 
Tov mdvy otpatnyav Tov ev TH ddryapxia kat év dpyats ovtwv, oloy 
Onpaperny te Tov “Ayvwvos Kai ’Apioroxpdrny tov ZKeAdov, Kal GAXous, of 
peréoxoy pev ev mpwrors Tov mpaypdtwv, PoBotpevor 8, aS Ehacay, Td Te 
€v TH Ydu@ otpdrevpa kal roy “AAKiBiddnv orovdj wavy, Tous Te és Thy 
Aaxedaipova mpecBeuopevous, pn Te dvev Tov TrEdvay KaKdy Spdowoe THY 
modi, OU TO GmahAdgew Tod adyay és dAiyous éOeiv, d\Aa TOUS TevTaKtr 
oxtAlous Epye kai wn drdpare xpArar drrodetxvivat, kat THY TOdTElap igarTépav 
xa@iaravat, 

rav év Th Odtyapxig Kal év dpxais apyray is to be taken closely with 
rév mdvy otparnyav, ‘the very generals who were of the party of the 
oligarchy and members of the government.’ See note on viii. 1. 1, 
mavu, though attracted to erparnyay, really belongs to évrev. 

The sentence which follows, @oBovpevoe S¢ x.7.A. is in strange 
confusion. ‘It may be one of those which has not received the 

Ll2 


89. 


2. 
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last corrections of the author. 1) Retaining, with nearly all the 


MSS., éreuroy after rovs te és tiv Aaxedaivova mpecBevouéevovs, We must — 


translate, ‘ Fearing, as they said, the army at Samos, and in good 
earnest afraid of Alcibiades, (or more literally, ‘and Alcibiades, of 
whom they were in good earnest afraid), they were sending,’ i.e. 
they joined in sending, ‘the ambassadors (c. 71 fin., 86 fin.: cp. 
also 90 init.) to Lacedaemon, lest, if they were despatched without 
the consent of the majority of the oligarchy, the city might be 
betrayed by them: their object being (as they professed) not to 
get rid of the extreme oligarchy, (or, ‘to avoid falling under an 
extreme oligarchy;) but they thought that the 5000 ought to be 


established in reality and not in name,’ etc. Such appears to be 


the sense of this disputed passage. But there still remain many 
difficulties of detail. | 

The words omovdj wavy qualify, not ro &v rH Sdum orpdrevua, but 
only rév ’AdkiBiddnv. They professed a fear of the democracy at 
Samos, which, inclining to democracy themselves, they did not 
really feel; and of Alcibiades, which they did really feel, for the 
reasons mentioned at the end of the chapter :—oadéorara 8 avrovs 
enjpe Ta €v TH Say k.7.A. For he might become a dangerous rival 
to themselves. It may be observed a) that ré (which is omitted 
by the Vatican MS.) after rovs is redundant; this, however, is an 
objection which here, as elsewhere, may be removed by supposing 
a change of construction, cp. note on v. 26. 2. 6) The sense 
‘joined in sending’ does not precisely agree with the Greek. But 
the minority of the 400 may be said to ‘send the embassy,’ just 
as the representatives of a state are put for the whole state (see 
note on c. 85. 2 supra). ¢) The clause od 7d dmadAdgexv may be 
taken as a remote accusative after the whole sentence, expressing 
the general aim which the moderate party avowed (cp. rd déyeoOa, 
c. 87. 3 above), ‘their object being (as they said), not to get rid 
of the extreme oligarchy.’ d@) With xpjva again the construction 
changes, and some such word as Aéyovres, or vopiforres, has to be 
introduced: ‘ they:said only that the 5000 should be established.’ 

If 2)* we omit éreyroy with one fair (F) and two bad MSS. 
(Lugd. Mosgq.), another way of taking the passage offers which 
gets rid of several of these anomalies: ‘ Fearing, as they said, the 


_— eS a 
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army at Samos, and in good earnest afraid of Alcibiades, fearing 89. 2. 
too the ambassadors sent to Lacedaemon’ (or, in accordance with 
the more common meaning of the middle mpeaBeveoba, ‘those who 
were sending ambassadors to Lacedaemon,’ i.e. the extreme oli- 
garchical party), ‘lest they should do some injury to the state if 
unauthorized by the majority, they professed, not indeed that they 
meant to deliver themselves from coming to an extreme oligarchy, 
but that the 5000 ought to be established in reality and not in 
name,’ etc. Adopting this interpretation, we must construe the 
clause od rd dmadAdgew x.7.d. aS dependant on épacay understood ; 
_ the sentence continuing as if, not poBovperor 8’ as epacay, but poBov- 
pevoe 8 éhacay, had preceded. 

Still the presence of the article before dmad)\d&ew creates a diffi- 
culty which might be overcome by reading, instead of od 1é, otro 
(Poppo); three good MSS. having od ra. 

The occurrence of so many harsh expressions, and so many 
‘changes of construction, leads to the conclusion that we are 
analysing the ideas of Thucydides, not in their final’ form, but as 
they first occurred to him and were roughly put down. 


qv S€ rovro pev oxnpa wodureKdy Tov Adyou avrois K.T.A, 89. 3. 

Either 1)* ‘this was the constitutional pretence which they put 
forward, or 2) ‘this was the form of government which they 
upheld in words; but in fact,’ etc. Cp. infra c. 91 med. diaBoary 


rou Adyov. 


wavres yap avOnpepoy aéwodow ovy Gras ivot, dANd Kai ToAV mp@ros 89. 3. 
airés Exaoros eivat® éx Sé Snpoxparias aipécews yryvouevyns, pGov Ta aro- 
Baivovra as ovk ard TOV Spolwv eAaccotperds Tis Pépet. | 

ams tév dpoiwv has been referred 1) to things, 2) to persons. 

According to 1) the meaning would be that a man is less 
annoyed at a defeat under a democratical form of government 
because he has not failed in an equally matched contest, but has 
been overpowered by the force of the multitude, In a similar spirit 
Thucydides argues elsewhere that violence is more tolerable than 
specious injustice (i. 77 med.). Still the sentiment is a paradox. 

According to 2) dmé rév dyoiwv would mean, ‘on the part of his 
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89. 3. equals,’ nearly =t%6 tov époiwv. Cp. i. 141 init., where rav épotuw 


90. I. 


90. 


4. 


is also masculine, rv yap adriy divata Sothocw Ff Te peyiotn Rai 


édaxiorn Stkaiwous ard Tay dpoiwy mpd Sleys Tots wédas eriraccoper. 


The argument would be that in an oligarchy, which is a small 
body, every one is his neighbour’s equal and rival, and thinks that 
he has a right to an equal share of office and power. But in a 
democracy there is no such narrow notion of equality. Though 
politically they have the same rights, the citizens know that they 
are not really equal, and do not consider exclusion from office as 
a personal affront. See note in Grote, Part IIL. ch. Ixii. 

dnd tév spoiwoy may be taken, either after éAatootpevos, as above, — 


or after ra droBaivovra. 


oi Oe rey retpaxociwy wddiora evarrior dyres TG TOrcolTwH Eidet K.7.d. 

TO TowvT® cide, scil. to the democracy, supplied from mpoorarns 
vod Onwov above, or from the tenor-of the preceding words: cp. 
note on iii. 62. 2, é ol@ cide, ‘urider what form of government.’ 


xn yap €ore Tod Metpards f "Heridvera, kai wap’ aitiw ed0bs 6 Zomhovs 
€otiv, érevxi€ero ovv ota Elv TH mpdrepov mpods Hretpov tmdpxovte Teixet, 
aote KabeCopévav és avo avOparer d\iyav dpxew Tod ye Eomhov. en 
abrov yap toy éxl tS orduare Tod hipévos orevod dvtos Tov ertpov mipyov 
éredevra Té Te Madatdy Td Tpds Hretpov Kul TH EvTdS TO KaHOV Teixos TEeLXE- 


. Cipevov mpds Oidacoav. Siwroddpnoav bé kal croiy, Hrep iv peylory Kal 


eyy’tata toutou eu8is éxopnévyn ev rH Tlecpatet, kai ijpxov avrol. adrijs, €s 
nv Kal tov otrov nvdykafoy mavtas Tov UmdpxovTd Te Kat Tov €omdEovTa 
ekapeto Oat Kai evredOev mpoarpodvras Tehety. 

rod ye tomdov, The reading, if retained, must be explained as 
follows :—‘ The oligarchs were liable to be attacked from the city 
as well as from the sea: a handful of men could protect at any 
raté the entrance to the harbour, if not the approach from the city.’ 
The MSS. vary between ré and yé; a few omit both. 

The oligarchs had several objects in fortifying Eetionea. They 
wanted a) to command the entrance into the harbour and secure ~ 
a landing-place for Peloponnesian troops; 4) to cut off the landing- 
place from the city, for they were more afraid of attack from within 
than from without; ¢) to have at their service the stores which 
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were collected in that part of the Piraeus. Now the outer wall of 90. 5: 
the Piraeus on the north side ended in the promontory of Eetionea; 
between this wall and the harbour was a narrow strip of ground 
partly covered by a warehouse, erod, probably running down to 
the water, in which merchants deposited their goods. The oligarchs 
built a second line of wall facing the harbour and ending in-the 
same point as the old line of wall. This wall would serve as a 
protection to Peloponnesian soldiers when landed: They then 
built a wall either abutting on or cutting across the orod, and form- 
ing the. base of the triangle of which the two other walls formed 
the sides. The two new walls together would protect the orod, 
which was wholly or partially inside them. 





A 
f 
¥ 
: 


eyyvrara rovrov evdis éxouevn is parallel to peyiorn, lit. ‘the largest 
and the most nearly adjoining the new wall, which it closely ad- 
joined ;’ éexoueyn goes both with éyyirara and with ébbs. ToUToOU, 
scil. rod kawvod reiyous, Siovxodoujoavres, 1) running the wall through 
the hall or orod; or 2)* merely cutting off the orca from the city ; 
cp. duarexigo, and iv. 69 init. dp&dpevor 8 dnd rod reiyous 5 efxov Kal 
Siotxodopnoarvres 7d mpds Meyapéas. 

Cp. with the whole account the words of Theramenes, Xen. 
Hell. ii. 3. 46, eset 5€ ye exeivor pev (scil. of Aaxedapdror) oddév aviecar, 
of 8€ audt ’Apororédny kal MeAdvOiov Kal ’Aplorapyov, orparyyoovres 
avepot eyévovro ent tH xXeopare tpupa reixitovres, és & eBovdovro. Tovs 
Toepiovs Sekdpevor Up avrois Kai rois érépois tiv mod Torjcacba, «i 


a , a D/ ‘ > - . e 
tavt aigbavdpevos éya@ Suexddvoa; Tovr ears mpoddrny civar Tov Hiro ; 


G\Aa Kai Tos ToAepiovs ecayaydpevor Gveu TELXaV kal vedv EvuSyvae 91, 3. 
Kal Omwcoiv Ta Tis TéAEws Exew, Ef TOIs ye THpacr ohaY Ada EoraL, 

kal érwoovy goes With dvev retyav kal veo. * They were ready to 
agree that the city should be left without walls and ships, and in any 
condition whatsoever, if only their lives were guaranteed to them.’ 


ered) S€ 6 Dpvnyos..aAnyeis bn’ avdpos tév meprrddrwv tivds €& éme- OQ. 2. 
Bovdas év rh ayopG mAnBoven Kai ov word amd Tod BovAevTnpiov amehOoy 
aréOave mapaxphua, Kat 6 pev matdéas ducpvyer, 6 b€ Evvepyds, *Apyeios 
advOpamos, Aypbeis kat BavarrCépevos bd tay rerpakocioy k.T.A. . 

The story of the assassination of Phrynichus is narrated by the 
orators Lysias and Lycurgus, and also by Plutarch. Lysias, c. 
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92..2. Agoratum (xiii) 76-78, asserts as a well-known fact that two 
foreigners, Thrasybulus of Calydon and Apollodorus of Megara, 
conspired against Phrynichus: that they came upon him when he. 
was walking (@ud¢forrr), and that Thrasybulus struck and slew him. 

At the time they escaped, and after the overthrow of the 400° 
were made Athenian citizens by a decree of the people: their 
names were inscribed on a column, and to this column he appeals 
against the claims of Agoratus, who pretended to have been the 
author of the deed. See Inscription mentioned infra, 

The tale is told over again by Lycurgus (c. Leocratem, 113—. 
117), though with some differences. The names of the assassins 
are the same, but, according to Lycurgus, Phrynichus was assassin-. 
ated by night, ‘near the fountain which is in the willow beds.’ 
The assassins were seized and imprisoned, but liberated by the — 
people, and, on the motion of Critias, Phrynichus was condemned 
as a traitor and his bones exhumed and cast beyond the border, 
Aristarchus and Alexicles who defended him being executed. 

It is possible that Critias, who is said once to have been a 
democrat, cp. Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 36, may have been the accuser of 
Phrynichus. But we are told by Thucydides that Alexicles escaped 
to Decelea, and Aristarchus to Oenoé, which he betrayed to the 
Boeotians (viii. 98). On the other hand, the words of Xenophon 
(Hell. i. 7. 28), though not free from ambiguity, imply that Aris- 
tarchus was afterwards captured and brought to trial: dewa & 
av moujoare, ei "Aptorapy@ pév, mpdtepoy tov Sipov Katadvorrt, eira be. 
Oivony mpodiddvte OnBaiois, wodepiois ovow, edore jucpav dmodoynoacbat 
7 €Bovhero, Kai TaANa Kara Tov vépov mpovbero’ Tovs S€ oTpaTnyous... TOV 
avT@v TOUT@Y amoaTEpne ete. 

Once more the tale is told by Plutarch (Alcib. xxv. fin.), chiefly 
from an imperfect recollection of Thucydides. He cuts the nar- 
rative short, and, without noticing the part taken by Phrynichus in 
the oligarchical movement, says that he was slain by Hermon, one 
of the Peripoli (a name which occurs in Thucydides in the same 
chapter, viii. 92.5, but in another connection: he was in command 
of the Peripoli at Munychia, and took part in the arrest of Alexicles,. 
and is confused by Plutarch with the assassin). He says that 
Phrynichus after his death was condemned for treachery, apparently. 
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his treachery in proposing to betray the Athenian fleet to Astyo- 92. 2. 
chus, and that his assassins were honoured with a crown. 

_ The narrative is worthless as historical evidence, but not without 
interest as showing the manner in which error and confusion grew 

up in the mind of Plutarch. 

A somewhat uncertain light is thrown upon the statement of 
Lysias by an inscription (Kirchhoff, C.I.A. no. 59) recording a 
decree passed by the senate and people of Athens in the archon- 
ship of Glaucippus, 410-409, a year or two after the murder of 
Phrynichus. By this decree Zhrasybulus is praised and crowned 
for public services, and apparently the rights of citizenship are 
conferred upon him. The names of Agoratus, Comon, Simos, and 
Philinus are to be inscribed as those of public benefactors on a 
column of stone, and they are to receive rights of ¢yxrnous and otknsts 
at Athens. Further, there appears to be a reference to certain per- 
sons who had received bribes in connection with a decree respecting 
Apoll| odorus|; but this part of the inscription is very imperfect. 

Lysias in the passage cited above a) denies that the grant of 
citizenship to Agoratus is to be found on the column, and then 4) 
asserts that certain persons (who are not mentioned, though at this 
place Bekker notes a lacuna in the MS.) got their names forged 
on the column as benefactors. It would seem probable that this 
is the inscription in which the name of Agoratus was fraudulently 
-inserted. If SO, it would be curious that an inscription, containing 
a condemnation of corruption, should afford an example of it. See 
Kirchhoff, Monastb. d. Berl. Acad. 1861, p. 601: Bergk. Z. f. 
Alterthumsw. Dec. 1847. 


rore 51) ovdevds yeyernpevou an’ abtol vewrépou x.r.A. 92. 2. 
The Argive having made no confession, no one was arrested or 
executed by the oligarchs; hence Theramenes and his associates 
were emboldened to proceed. dm’ airov, ‘in consequence of the 
affair.’ 


dua yap Kat amd tis Ads ai vines 78n mepuTemdeveviat Kal Spjpucdpevon és 92. 3. 
riv "Enidavpov tiv Atyway Katadedpapyxecav’ Kal ovK en 6 Onpapevns 
cixds eivat, em’ EvBorav mAeovcas airas és Alywav karaxoAmioat Kal méde 


ev "Emavp dppeiv, ei i) mapaxAnOeioat iKotev K.7.A, 


92. 3. 


92. 4. 


92. 4. 


92. 6. 


92. 6. 
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It is not clear whether the Lacedaemonians first ravaged Aegina 
and then put into port at Epidaurus, or whether they first anchored 
at Epidaurus, and then ravaged Aegina, returning again to Epi- 
daurus. The first explanation agrees best with the expression és 
Alyimy xataxodmricat kal médw év ’EnWavp@ éppeiv, and is consistent 
with the tenses épyioduevor and karededpapijcecay (not karédpapov). 
The crews, which had now cast anchor at Epidaurus, had pre- 
viously ravaged Aegina. : | 


tédos dé, roAkGv Kal craciwTiRav Adywr Kal bro\vav mporyevopevwv, Kal 
€py® 70n Hrrovto tay mpayparav. 

The subject of #mrovro is ‘Theramenes and his party,’ to be 
supplied from 6 Onpapévns 75 . « . Hoay Spoyvepoves, Supra. 


€v ois kal "Aptorokparns nv takiapyaev kal thy éavrod ud exo. 

gvdakyy is the reading of the majority of MSS., but @vaAq, an- 
swering to ragtapxav, which is found in three good (Cl., Ven., Laur.) 
and one inferior MS. (Gr.), is required by the sense. 3 

The two words are again confused in vi. 100 init, of pew Supaxd- 
ovot pudty play katadumcvres PiAaka Tod oixodopnparos, Where one good 
(Laur.) and three inferior MSS. read ¢uAakqv. And once more, in 
vi. 101. 5, gvdy (Duker) must be substituted for gvdaxq, the 
reading of the MSS., which has no meaning. 

ws bé eonyyehOn Tois Terpaxocios (Ervyov b€ ev t@ BovAcvTnpio tvykab- 
jpevar), edbis, ABV Ecos py Bovdopévors ravra jv, érvipor Haoav és Te 
Oma, i€vat. | 

és ta Sma iévai, literally, ‘go to their arms,’ i.e. to the place where 
their arms were piled. So § 8 infra, émi ra drda gepopevovs. Cp. 
ep omdots, Vii. 28 init., viii. 69 init. 


kal mapadaBav eva Tay oTparnyay, SoTIs jv a’Ta spoyvapar, exapet és 
rov Tletpaca. 

éo7ts is found in all the MSS. but the Vatican, which reads és. 
It is here used, not simply for és, as in vi. 3. 1, see note, but has 
something of a causal force, ‘he being a man of the same senti- 
ments with Theramenes.’ Cp. note on iii. 16. 3, and Hermann, 
(Soph. Praef. ad O. T. p. xiii) who quotes Herod. iii. 120, of peév 
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bereyy Jest eee FM ~ ie ~ 
bn piv hace rovro dkovcavra, kal ddyjoavra 7G dveldei, emupjom oi« obra 92. 6. 


Tov eimavra tadta ricacba, ds Tlodvkpdtea mdvrws dmohéoa, bv Sytiwe 
KOKOs Hkouse: Eur, Alcest. 239, — 
Kat tdade toyas 
Aevoowr Baoiéws, Satis dplorns 
dakar ddédxov tod’ dBlarov 


x cd , , 
TOV €TTELTA Xpevov Biorevores, 


kai 6 pev Onpaperns eBay €s tov Ietpara (jv 8€ Kai adrds orparnyos) 92. 9. 


Sgov Kal Grd Bots Eveka apyilero tois dmAlraws. 
doo ... évexa, ‘as far as noise could go,’ i.e. he scolded them 
without taking any further measures. For the pleonastic use of évexa 
cp. Plato, Laws, iii. 701 D, rivos 5) xdpev évexa; and Soph. Phil. 554,— 
& roiow "Apyetovotv dui ood ’vexa 
BovAcwpar eori, 


4 , >  ) - - > 5 nw - 
kai Tov Onpaperny npwror, ei Soxci adit@ en’ ayabd 1d Teixos oikodo- 


¢ 


peioOa, Kat el dpewov elvar Kabatpebév. 6 dé, eimep Kal éxelvors Soxei 
kabaipeiv, kal éaur@ ey Evvdokeiv. 

The fame of Theramenes was doubtful amofig his contem- 
poraries. Like Phrynichus, atid the far greatet Themistocles, and 
Alcibiades, he might be variously regarded either as the betrayer 
or the saviour of his country. In the striking narrative which is 
given by Xenophon of the life and death struggle between Critias 
and Theramenes, he is desctibéd by his opponent as follows, 
Xenoph. Hell. ii. 3. 36 foll. iva Se eidjre Gre od kata tadra odros rovei, 
GU hice mpoddrys eoriv, dvayynow ipas ra roirw mempaypeva. bros 
yap €& apxis pev Tywpevos bd Tov Shou Kata Tov marépa “Ayvwva mpore- 
téotatos éyevero thy Snpoxpariay peraotioa els Tovs retpakogious, Kal 
énpérevev év exelvois. met 8 jfobero avrimaddy te rH ddcyapxia ~vno- 
Tipevov, mpatos ad jyeyav to Sipe én’ exeivovs eyévero’ bev Symov Kat 
kdOopvos émixadeirat’ Kat yap 6 KdOopvos appdrrew pev Tois roo apore- 
pots Soxei, dwoBdérer & ex” duddrepov. ‘Himself the criminal, he was 
the accuser of the generals who commanded at Arginusae. False 
fo everybody, he was true only to his own interest. His hands 
were stained with the blood of both parties.’ To which Theramenes 
replies ‘that the generals were self-condemned; that he was right 


92. 10. 
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92. 10. in deserting the Thirty when they began to take away the arms and 


04. 3.. 


lives of the citizens, and the Four Hundred when they were building 
a fort which was designed to admit the enemy: that it is better to 
please everybody than, like Critias, to please nobody.’ 

In Lysias, c. Eratosth. (xii) 63-79, there is a vehement attack 
on Theramenes: he enslaved the people to please his accomplices ; 
he accused and murdered his accomplices Antiphon and Archepto- 
lemus to please the people. Finally, at the critical moment, he 
betrayed the city to the Lacedaemonians and established the 
tyranny of the Thirty. See the whole passage; and cp. Lysias, Cc. 
Agoratum (xiii) 12 foll. and Xenoph. Hell. ii. 2. 16. 

For the general view of the character of Theramenes 6 néblogiiies 
‘the trimmer,’ cp. Aristoph. Frogs 538,— 

ro Oe petaorpedeo bat 

mpos TO parOakwrepov 

deEvod mpds avdpds eore 

kal dvoer Onpapevovs. 

968,—O@npapems ; codds y avnp kai Sewds és ta mavra, 

os iy Kakois mov meptméon Kal mAnoioy mapacT;, 

TENT@KEY ELW TAY KAKGV, ov Xtos, dAAa Keios. 
With these passages we may contrast the somewhat extraordinary 
statement of Aristotle (?) cited by Plut. Nic. ii. dre rpeis éyévovre 
Bedricto. TOY modrav Kal maTpikny €xovtes eUvotay Kat didtay mpds Tov 


c 


Sjpov, Nuxias 6 Neknparov, cal Govkvdidns 6 MeAnoiov, cai Onpaperns 6 


“Ayovos.. To. which Plutarch adds the silly remark, probably 


arising from a mistaken recollection or misunderstanding of Aris- 
tophanes, jrrov S€ obros 7 ékeivor Kai yap eis Sucyeveray ws Eevor €K 


Kéw AeAowddpyrat, kal Sta Td pat) pdvipov K.T.r. 


of & ad ’AOnvaion, as iyyéAOn adtois, edOds Spdue és Tov Metpaca mavdy- 
pel exdpouv, as Tod iSiov modeyov peifovos [|] dd Trav rrodepiov od x éxds, 
GAXa mpos TO ywere évTos. 
We have to choose here between the MSS. and the sense. 
1) If # (which is only omitted by a single good MS., Cl.) be read, 
Thucydides appears to say that the Athenian people were more 
afraid of the struggle which would ensue at the mouth of the har- 
beur against their own fellow-citizens, who were supposed to have 
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invited the Peloponnesian ships, than of the enemy themselves. 94, 3. 
But this, though not unmeaning in itself, gives no special reason 
why they should leave the assembly and go to the Piraeus, which 
they would equally have done if they were only expecting to meet 
the enemy. 
It is better therefore 2)* to omit #. The construction will then 
be as follows :—os mod¢uov dd ray modepuiov peifovos rod iiov modeuou 
. . . dvros. Or 3), with one good MS. (Ven.), we may read rod dé 
instead of # amd. 


"AOnvaior S¢ kara rdxos kai dguykpoTHTos mAnpwpacw dvayxacbévres OB. 2. 
xpnoacOa kt). 

‘Unpractised crews,’ ‘not used to act together, a metaphor 
taken from metals, literally, ‘not hammered for use,’ or ‘ not welded 
together.’ Cp. Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 12, od Gaidov iyovpevos etvur emi 


ovykekpornpevus vais elk mepimdcdoa, 


ot S€ és ro émtetxiopa, Td ev rH "Eperpia, 6 elyov airpi, meprytyvovra, 95. 6. 
Kat doa és Xadkida adixvodyrar T&v vedr. 

émreixiopa, usually, a fort in an enemy’s country. Here, if the 
word is genuine, it must be understood to mean, ‘a fort intended to 
control the Eretrians.’ Bekker, following Vat, reads reixiopa. 


kat Uorepov ov TOA EvPoudy te dracay Gmootyoavtes mA 'Qpeod, 95, 7. 
ravrnv 8€ adrol "AOnvaios cixov, kai radAa Ta wept adriy KabicravTo. 
 ré—xai connects the participle droorjcavres with the finite verb 
kadioravro, a Change of construction similar to that in c. 81 init. 
and elsewhere; cp. note on i. 9. 3.§ 5. «adicravro is used as if 
dméornoav had preceded, the change to the finite verb being assisted 
by the attraction of «you, 


dmov yap otpatorédou Te Tov ev Taum adheornkdros, Gdwv Te vedv OOK OG. 2. 
obcGv, oudé Tav éoByoopdver, .. . Tooavrn 7 Evpopa emeyeyevnto K.T.A. 

Not literally ‘no others,’ for they did succeed in getting together 
twenty (infra c. 97 init.), but they had no more ships in the naval 
sense of the term, properly manned and equipped. 

d\X@r, not ‘besides those at Samos,’ but ‘besides those which had 


gone to Euboea.’ 


96. 3. 


96. 4. 


96. 5. 


97. 1. 
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padiata © abrovs kai dv’ eyyurdrov eOopiBer, et ot mod€pror Tohpyoouat 
vevixnkdres evOis Ghav emt Tov Tletpaua epnuoy dura veav mheiv. 

roApnoovor. ei With the fut. indicative expresses the nearness of 
the danger. opév 1)* may be taken with of mwod¢wo, ‘if their 
victorious enemies’ (not merely ‘the victorious enemy’) ‘mean to 
sail direct for the Piraeus.’ The pronoun implies the close re- 
lation of hostility in which ‘their’ enemies stood to them, Or 2)* 
opav may be taken with Hepaa (Arn.), ‘of what belonged to them;’ 
cp. expressions like rijs ’Arrixns és *Ouvdny, ii. 18 init., and note on 
v. 83. 4. 


kal év Tout ‘EAnotovrds te dv qv adtois Kal Tovla kat ai vigor Kai TO 
pEXpt EdBotas, kai ws eimeiv 7 A@nvalwy apy? maca. 

The island of Euboea, taken inclusively, is the natural boundary 
of the Aegean and of the Athenian empire to the west. The read- 
ing Bowwrias (Bekker) would have much the same meaning, but it 
is only supported by Vat. 


Sidgopor yap mheioror dvtes Tov tpéroy, ot pev déeis, at S€ Bpadeis, 
kal of pev emtxecpytat of dé GroApo, GAdws Te Kai vauTiKh Gpxy, mAciora 
a@dedour. 

diapopor, of pev, of Sé, may be explained as nominatives absolute, 
from which the nominative to dPédovy, of Aaxedaizonot, is supplied : 
or éudhopor may be confined to the Lacedaemonians, The contrast 
of character is present to Thucydides throughout his work, being 
described by him in the most vivid manner, before the commence- 
ment of the war, i. 70, again and again repeated in many satirical 
touches (e. g. ii. 94, iii. 31 fin., 33 init. iv. 13 fin.), recurring in a 
striking manner in the middle of the work (iv. 55), and once more 
near its close. 

vautich apxj, the reading of every MS. but the Vatican, which 
inserts év before vavrixj, is best taken as a dative of relation, 
‘especially since their enemies were a naval power,’ lit. ‘in re- 
lation to them being a naval power.’ 


kal ékkdnolav ~vvédeyov, play pev edOds rére mparov és thy Tuva 
kadoupevny, ovmep Kat GAdore ei@Pecay k.T.d. 
The return of the Athenians to their beloved Pnyx (Aristoph. 
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Knights 750), after the irregular meetings at Colonus, the Piraeus, 97. 1. 
etc., like the return of the French Assembly from Versailles to 
Paris, is noted as an event in the history of the constitution. 


elvan 8¢ avtdv Stéco. kal Oma mapdxovray* Kal puoOdy pydcva pépew 97. 1. 
pndepto, épxn, ei S€ un, émdparov érouncarto, eyiyvavro dé kal GAXat Uorep- 2. 
ov mukval éxkAngia, ad’ Sv Kat vono8éras Kal Tada eyndicarro és ri 
modreiay, Kal ovx Hota 5) Tov TpPHTov xpdvov éwi ye éyod *AOnvaior 
Paivovra ed modirevoavres, petpia yap i Te és Tods SAlyous Kal Tods 
moAAods Edykpacis éyéveto, kal €k movnpav trav tpaypdreav yevopéerov 
TOUTO Mp@Toy avnveyke THv mdduy, © 

Arnold’s remark, ‘We must suppose that all who could furnish 
heavy arms were eligible into the number of the 5000; whether 
the members were fixed on by lot, by election, or by rotation,’ 
is at variance with the text, which expressly says that ‘the 5000 
were to comprise all those who provided themselves with arms,’ 
not that the members of the assembly were to be elected out of 
the whole number of heavy-armed. | 

As Grote observes, the number 5000 is not vehea ten to be taken 
literaily. For. this there is some confirmation in the speech of 
Lysias (?), pro Polystrato, (xx) 13, 14. The writer claims for 
Polystratus the credit of having made the number of citizens not 
5000 but 9000 when employed by the 400, of whom he was for a 
short time one, to make out a list. But the oration is of little 
authority. What was the true number is uncertain: but we may 
argue from probabilities, At the commencement of the war the 
Athenian heavy-armed amounted to 29,000, of whom 13,000 (oi 
éx karadéyov) served in the field. After heavy losses from the 
plague (iii. 87), from defeats in battle, especially at Spartolus (ii. 
79), in Aetolia (iii. 98), at Delium (iv. 94. 96), and at Amphipolis 
(v. 11 fin.), they had been replenished during the interval of peace 
(vi. 26). At the commencement of the Sicilian expedition they can- 
not have fallen far short of their original numbers. In that expedition 
{vi. 43, vii. 20) 2700 hoplites, é« xaraddyov, perished (besides 700 
émBdra). Thus the 13,000 would be reduced to 10,000 or a little 
more. But it is evident that in a time of poverty and distress all 
these could not haye provided themselves with arms, 


97. 


I, 
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pydewia apxn, ‘in’ or ‘for any office.’ As in Arist. Polit. iii. 
1. 6. 7, the dicast and ecclesiast are clearly regarded as holding an 
‘ office.’ 

vouoberas, the ordinary body of that name, not special commis- 
sioners, as is shown by the combination of the word with kal réAAa 
eynpicarto és thy modurelav, 

‘Tov mp@rov xpdvoy, ‘at first,’ not, ‘for the first time.’ This ex- 
planation agrees better with ody #xuora, and with the facts of the 
case. For Thucydides cannot have meant to say that the Athenians 
were better governed at this time than in the days of Pericles. 

perpia ydp x.r.d. The words perpia yap .. . Ebykpacis éyévero Show 
that ed modirevoavres refers to a definite form of government, not 
merely to political moderation. This constitution probably ap- 
proached nearer to Aristotle’s mwodireia than any other recorded in 
ancient history. The number admitted to the governing body was 
considerable, and yet the government was placed in the hands of 
those who were well to do and could provide themselves with arms, 
and who were willing to attend the law-courts and assembly with- 
out receiving pay. The actual administration was probably thus 
confined to a few of the higher class. It is by such methods that 
Aristotle proposes to moderate the licence of democracy. 

We are not informed how long this happier state of things lasted, 
and no mention occurs in Xenophon, or any other writer, of a 
change in the Athenian constitution before the termination of the 
war. Five years later occurred the trial of the generals, in which 
all the citizens took part (Xen. Hell. i. 7. 9 dcaynpicacda *AOnvatous 
mévtas xara ¢vdds). Certainly, in the last year of the war, the 
Athenian people were as much distracted by faction and treason 
as at any previous time. 

The leading feature of the change was not the limitation of the 
citizens to the number of ‘5000,’ for that followed naturally, but 
the withdrawal of the pay from dicasts and ecclesiasts, and the 
regulation that none should have the suffrage but those who could 
provide themselves with arms. The vavrixds éxAos would thus be 
excluded. Probably the number of citizens was never enlarged 
by any direct enactment. At what time the restriction to those 
who found arms was repealed, and the pay of the dicasts and 
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ecclesiasts restored, is nowhere recorded. But in Aristoph., Frogs 97. 2. 
(acted in 405), the dicast is again receiving his pay, 1466,— 

ed, mAnY y’ 6 Stxaor}s avra Karariver pdvos, 
See on the whole subject Vischer, Kleine Schriften, i. p. 205-238 ; 
502-508: Herbst, Die Schlacht bei den Arginusen, Appendix ii. 

The form of government called by Aristotle a wod:refa differed 
from oligarchy, on the one hand, by admitting virtue as a claim 
‘to office in the selection of rulers (though practically men confuse 
wealth and virtue), and from democracy, on the other, by requiring 
a certain degree of wealth in the citizens: gore yap ) modireia as 
amd@s eimeiy pigis dAvyapxias kat Snyoxparias, cidOacr Sé xadeiv tas pev 
dmokA\wovcas as mpds tiv Snpoxpariay modireias, ras 5€ mpds thy ddvyapxiay 
padXov dpioroxparias, dia +d paddov adxodovbeiv madeiay Kat evyéveray Tois 
evroporépots, Polit. iv. 8. 3. Aristotle also recommends (iv. 13. 7) 
that the government should ‘be composed of the armed citizens, 
and that those who have part in it should outnumber those who 
have not. 

Aristophanes at a later period (Frogs, acted 405) seeks to 
enforce upon the Athenians the same moderation which actuated 
them after the fall of the 400: 687 foll.,— 

mpa@tov ovv npiv Soxet 
ekira@oat rovs mrodiras kapedeiy ra Seiuara. 
Kei Tus Hapre odadeis te Ppvvixou madaiopacw, 
eyyeverOar dnpi xpyvar-rois ddicOovcow rére 
airiay éxOciot Adoa Tas mpdrepoy dyaprias. 
clr’ driysdv nue xphvar pyndev ei’ ev Tr woke... . 
... el 8€ Todr dyxwodpuerOa Karoceuvuvovpeba 
TH TOA, kal Tavr’ €xovTes KUpAT@Y év ayKdas 
borépo xpdv@ mor adbis eb hpoveiv ob ddéopev. 

Such moderation Theramenes affirms to have been his guiding 
principle (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 48). He is equally opposed to those 
who think that there can be no true democracy until the men who 
would sell their country for a drachma get their drachma, and no 
true oligarchy, until the oligarchs become tyrants. He adds 
in obscure words, ‘I have always thought, and still maintain, that 
the city is best administered by those who can serve her with horse 
and shield.’ 
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These passages alike tend to show that the seemingly chance 
words of Thucydides indicate a widely recognised principle, which 
the Athenian people had learned by bitter experience, and which 
in the next generation was embodied in a new political idea. 


ewosdpkoup & avd 81d Eupdopdv opiow ex ris Oivdns -yevouerny avdpav 
ex Aexeheias Gvaxwpotvtav SiadBopas of KopivOsoe ebedovrnddv. 

Probably on the occasion mentioned in c. 71, when, after the 
attempt on the Athenian walls, Agis sent back the greater part of 
his army. fyudopd Siahdopas, said like rhy gomopdy ris duyis, 
c. 81 med., 7 fuvrvxia tis jyerépas xpeias, i. 33 init. 


ind S€ rovs abrods xpdvovs tov Bépous rovtov kat ot év TH MiAHTw MeXo- 
Townson, as tpopny te ovdeis €didou,.. . ovrw bn 8 MivBapos .. . dpas 
dd tis MiAyrov vauel tpiol Kat EBSounKkovta emes éni rov ‘EAjomovtov. 

of €v Ti) MaAnr@ THeAomovyqjoto: is resumed in ovr 8) 6 Miv8apos, about 
ten lines below. Cp. note on iv. 73. 4, where of Meyapjs is similarly 
resumed in the words ovr 87... of rav hevydvrwv pitas Meyapis. 

A comparison of the passages in which Thucydides, towards the 
end of Book VIII, describes the numbers of the Athenian and 
Peloponnesian fleets, shows that he has not given a full account 
of their movements. | 

a) The number of the Peloponnesian fleet when it sailed for 
the Hellespont should be eighty-six, not seventy-three. . Cp. c. 79 
init., 80 fin., 99 fin. It is true that, according to Diodorus, xiii. 38, 
Mindarus, before his departure, sent to Rhodes, under Dorieus, 
a squadron of thirteen ships, the precise number required in order 
to reconcile the statements of Thucydides. And Xenophon, 
Hell. i. 1. 2, tells us that Dorieus rejoined the Peloponnesian fleet 
at the Hellespont. But 1) Xenophon speaks of fourteen, not 
of thirteen, ships ; 2) two Peloponnesian ships which had been sent 
with Philip to Aspendus (c. 87 fin.) are still unaccounted for ; 
3) Diodorus also says that eighty-three, not seventy-three, ships 
sailed with Mindarus to the Hellespont. 

4) In c. 103 init. the number of the Peloponnesian fleet is 
eighty-six, whereas it should have been eighty-seven, see 99 fin., 
102 med., 103. Cp. note on viii. 17. 3. 
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c) In c. 104 init., which mentions the number of the two fleets 99. 
when about to engage, the MSS. vary. Five of the best give seventy- 
six as the strength of the Athenian fleet ; the rest (including two in 
which seventy-six is a correction) eighty-six. From the preceding 
narrative, we infer eighty-one (c. 100 init., and fin. 102, where 
four ships are lost). We may conjecture with Arnold that the five 
Methymnaean ships (c. 100 fin.) had remained behind at Lesbos, 
or with Classen, that five of the eighteen ships which were chased 
by Mindarus had not yet returned. But on this point Thucydides 
is silent. 

The number of the Peloponnesian ships, according to two good 
MSS. (Cl. Ven.), is eighty-eight, according to the rest, sixty-eight. 
But this latter number cannot be correct, for the account of the 
battle shows that the Peloponnesian forces outnumbered their 
enemies. Poppo reads dxrd cat dySojxovra, Arnold é€ Kai dydon- 
xovra, Which agrees with c. 103 init., and may have been altered 
by an accidental inversion to é«rd kai é£jxovra, 

It may be argued, a) that there are corruptions in the numbers 
of the text. But though letters which denote numbers are more 
liable to corruption than other letters, they cannot have been 
corrupted by accident in so many places; and the assumption of 
_a constant corruption of them is not justified by the amount of 
numerical errors in other passages in Thucydides (see note on 
i, 57.6). The truth is 4) that Thucydides himself is somewhat 
careless of such details, especiaily in the concluding, and perhaps 
half-finished, portion of his work. 

Whatever be the explanation of the seeming error, it is safer 
simply to accept the words of Thucydides than to attempt to re- 
concile them by groundless assumptions, or by the help of later 
historians. 


vopioas avrov Kabégew adrov. : 100. 1. 
kabéfew, 1) neuter, cp. viii. 28 init. & 7 "Apdpyns wodeuos dy 
kareixe: iv. 32 med. dAdos Gove mepi Tvdov xareixov. Or 2)* active, 


‘that he would keep Mindarus at Chios.’ 


dud Tove ex tHe MutiAnyys ’AOnvaiwy hpovpois mpoehOdvtas, 100, 3. 
Mm 2 


100. 3. 


101. 1. 
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Either 1)* ‘ anticipating ’ the refugees who were about to attack 
Methymna. Or 2) advancing from Mitylene to meet them. (But 
Thucydides would hardly speak of ‘advancing’ from a place thirty 
miles off.) Or 3) advancing from Methymna, whither they had 
come from Mitylene. 


€ 4 , > ¢ . > - col -~ 

6 d€ Mivdapos €v rovr@ kai ai €k ths Xiov rév Tedorovynciayr vies, 
> , ‘ e 4 \ , 4 ~ ld ”“ 
emiotiodpevat Svolv nuepats, kal AaBdvres mapa T&v Xiwv TpEeis Tecoupa- 

, fod ~ 
KooTds €kagtos Xias, rH tpiry dia rayéwv dmatpovow ex tis Xiov ob 
o 4 , cal a - 

Tehdyiat, iva py mepiriywor Tais ev tH "Epéow vavoiv, GANA év dpiorepa 
tv AeoBov Exovres Emdeov ent Thy Hrepov. 


Tegcapakoords, see note on English text. 


All the MSS., including the Vatican (which, according to Béhme, — 


is erroneously cited by Poppo), read meAdyat, omitting od. But 
nearly all the editors, on the suggestion of Haacke, have inserted 
ov before meAdyrat, which may easily have been lost in the last letters 
of the preceding word Xiov. The correction is necessary. For 
a) the Peloponnesians, who did not want to fall in with the Athe- 
nians blockading Eresus, were more likely to accomplish their 
object by keeping between Chios and the mainland, than by sailing 
first south and west into the open sea, and then along the west 
and north coast of Chios. (They are expressly said, for some 
reason or Other which is not mentioned, to have escaped the 
observation of the Athenian scouts, c. 103 init. In c. 100 init. the 
words ¢v ri avtimépas Areipo Clearly refer to the mainland opposite 
Lesbos which has just been mentioned, not opposite Chios.) 

6) Unless od is inserted no proper force can be given to. the 
adversative dkAa. The meaning would be, ‘they sailed through 
the open sea, that they might not be seen by the Athenians; and, 
keeping Lesbos on the left hand, made for the continent.’ 

But c) Thucydides, who gives a precise account of the latter part 
of the voyage, would not have described so complicated a move- 
ment by the words draipovow éx ris Xiov... #meipov. 

These great difficulties more than justify the insertion of ov, 
although there is still a slight irregularity, the finite verb ¢meov 
corresponding to the adjective meAdya. : 

emi thy #retpor, i.e. after rounding the promontory of Mimas they 
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struck inwards across the mouth of the Hermaean bay for Phocaea, 101. 1. 

in order to keep as far as possible from the Athenians who were 
blockading Eresus. It is impossible to take émi in the sense of mapa 

- (along). The further movement of the Peloponnesian fleet along 

the coast is clearly expressed in the words which follow, rapam\ev- 


4 , 
oayres THv Kupatar, 


mapamhevoartes tiv Kupaiav SevnvoTooivta: ev ‘Apyevvovocas ths 101. 2. 
nmeipov, év TH avturépas THs MuriAnvns. 

mepaovvra is an example of a reading which is unmeaning found 
in nearly every MS. We must restore demvorooivra from a single 
inferior MS. (E), which reads demvorooivres, from the margin of a 
good MS. (Cass.), and from the Latin translation of Valla. 


Bovddpevor exteioar és THY eipuxwpiay TAS TOV TOELIWV vais. 102. 2. 
‘Wanting to sail into the open sea, and escape the enemies’ 
fleet ;’ éxmActoa ras vais is said like pndéva dyAov troxwpeiy, ii. 88 fin., 
imeedOdvres rovrous, iii. 34 med. ° 


Kai Tas pev ev "ABUd@ éxxaidexa vais daboy, mpoeipnyervns pvdakyns TH 102. 2. 
gitlo émitho ores airav dvaxas SLovow fv éxmdéoow, tas 8¢ pera tod 
Muddpovu dpa tH €@ xariddvtes Thy Siwgw €d0ds morovpevor, od POdvover 
macat, GAN ai pev mrciovs emt ris ”IuBpov Kal Anuvov diuepvyov, réocapes 
d€ rév vedy ai Vorara méovcat KaTadapBdvovrat mapa Tov *ENatobvra. 

TO pitio enim =Tois Hirose émimdéovow. ‘Orders having been 
given to them’ (i.e. to the sixteen Peloponnesian ships) ‘ by their 
friends who were sailing up, to keep a sharp look out for the Athe- 
nians if they should try to sail out of the Hellespont.’ mpoeipy-_ 
perns vdakns really explains not why the Athenians escaped the 
notice of the sixteen ships, but why it is necessary for the writer 
to tell us that they did so. 

Trovoupevav, OF movovpevov referring to Mindarus, must be substituted 
for the reading of the MSS. otpern, for it is clear that the 
- Peloponnesians, and not the Athenians, are referred to).°The » 
anacoluthon, which disconnects zotovpevo. both with xariddvres and: 
with ai mAciovs, would be too violent even for Thucydides. 

_ mapa Tov ’EAaodvra, not with mA¢ovea, which is to be taken closely 


102. 2. 


105. 2. 


105. 3. 


107, 2. 


108. 5. 
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with ai éorara, but to be explained by a confusion of rest and 
motion. Cp. note on vi. 57. 3. 


mplv oi Iehorovynowo, Sia td xparnoavtes ddea@s Gor GAAnY vadvy 
Sudkovtes, ipavro péper tin oOv draxrérepor yeverbar. | 

For &a ré followed by a participle cp. note oni. 2.5. The 
words are to be taken with S:a@xovres, to which xparnoavres is sub- 
ordinate. For opay=éavraéy, see note on vi. 76, 3. 


yuovres S€ of wept rov OpactBovdor, tas emt ohio vais émexovcas, 
ravodpevor ths ereEaywyns fon Tov Képas Kal éexavactpéwarres, evOds Huvv- 
avrd re Kal Tpémovat, Kal ras Kara Td wKHOaY Tey Tlehotovynciov pépos 
StrohkaBdvres wemdammpévas exomrdv re kal és PdBov tas meioras duayel 
xabioracap. 

énexovoas ent odio. r)* ‘having their place opposite to them.’ For 
the ordinary use with an accusative, but in the same sense, cp. i. 48 
med. rd d€ GdXo abroi émeixov. Or 2) ‘which were pressing upon 
them,’ cp. supra, id wAnOous tev émixeipéevav veov. The word is used 
in this sense by Herod. ix. 59, émeixé re (Scil. 6 "AprdBatos) emi Aaxe- 
datpovious re Kat Teyenras povvovs. 

trohaBévres, See note on English text. 


édevoav dé ev rovrm Kai oi THeXomovynotoe éx tis “ABvdov én Tov 
’EXaobvra Kal rav oherépwr vedv Tav aixpahetav boat joay iyteis éxo- 
pioavro (ras dé &Aas "ENarovoror xaréxaveay) K.7.d. 

~The narrative of Thucydides is somewhat incomplete. We 
must suppose that the Athenians after the battle had sailed to 
Elaeus, which was their ally (c. 103 init.), and had there deposited 
the captured vessels. Thence they sailed to Sestos (c. 107 init.) 
and afterwards to Cyzicus: in their absence the Peloponnesians 
sailed to Elaeus and recovered those of their ships which the 
Elaeusians had not burned. 


poBovpevor ody adtov dit Todro Td epyov prmote Kal mept eas Ti mapa- 
vounon, Kat Gdda émiBadrovros advrod a Hepew ork 7Advvavro, €xBdddovat 
TOUS poupods avrod ex THs aKporrddews. 

Thucydides leaves us to infer from the words which follow, 
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c. 109 init., that the expulsion was effected by the help of the 108. 5. 
Peloponnesians whom the Antandrians had introduced into their 
city (c. 108 init.). 


kal adixdpevos mp@rov és "Edecor Ovaiav éerouoaro rH ’Apreud.. 109. x. 
Whether the sacrifice offered by Tissaphernes to Artemis was 
a matter of policy or of customary religious observance can only 
be conjectured. In either case it shows the influence which Hel- 
lenic ideas and practices gained over Persians who were brought 
into contact with them. A year or two later, as we learn from 
Xenophon, Tissaphernes took occasion to manifest his policy or 
his piety in a similar manner ; Hell. i. 2. 6, Opdovdos 8¢ peré radra 
amnyayev ert Oadarray tiv otpatiav, as cis” Edecov mrevoovpevos. Tio- 
capepyns dé aicOdpevos tovro Td éemtxeipnua, oTpatiay Te avvedeye TOAATY 


kal immeis aréoredAe mapayyehAwy nacw eis”Edecov Bonbeiv ri ’Apréeuds. 





Two MSS. of Thucydides are preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, marked respectively 47 and 48 of the Canonici 
collection (Codices Graeci), the first of the fifteenth, the ° 
second of the fourteenth century. The latter, which is the 
better as well as the older,is much corrected, and, as far 
as I can judge from a collation of the first book, has many 
mistakes, misspellings, transpositions of words, and other 
inferior readings, but no signs of peculiar or original ones. 
It contains also Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ treatise [epi 
Tov Oovkvd(dov ldiwpdrwv, and the latter part of the Life of 
Thucydides ascribed to Marcellinus. 
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INDEX TO THE NOTES. -T: 


A. 


Abstract for concrete, p. 498, 533. 

Accusative, absolute, or remote ac- 
cusative, 63, 65, 191, 349, 497; 
due to anacoluthon, 90, 187, 349; 
cognate, 124, 288-289, 305, 351, 
474; after neuter verbs, 210, 377, 
533; with infinitive referring to 
the subject of the main verb, 343; 
accusativus pendens, 38, 109, 136, 
178, 257; of reference, or remote 


accusative, 134, 209, 347-348, 391, 
416, 452, 470, 514-515, 516; after 
deic Pat, 308; with ws, 500. 

Achaea, its relations to the Athe- 

nian empire, 71. 

Adjective, peculiar position of, 141, 
164, 450. 

fEginetan standard, 202. 

Elian, 369. 

fEschines, cited, 49, 296. 

“Eschylus, on the number of the 
Athenian ships at Salamis, 56; 
cited, Ag., 15, 289; Choeph., 11; 
Eum, 194; Pers., 454. 

Agathias, 147-148, 187. 

Alcaeus, 454. 

Alcibiades, 129, 310, 317-318, 349, 
350, 353, 373, 396, 467, 513. 

Alciphron, 431. 

Allies of Athens, 24, 57-58, 84, 185- 
186, 295, 301, 390, 421-422, 438, 
471, 489-490, 498. See Tribute. 

Alternative clauses, obscurely ex- 
pressed, 19; apparent but not 
real alternatives, 75, 504. . 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 49. 

Anacoluthon, 12, 22, 29, 38, 55, 63, 
79, 90, 94, 100, 108, 116, 187, 195, 
227, 240, 241, 244, 251, 256, 260, 

. 262, 271, 349, 359, 304, 420, 475, 
479, 508, 511, 533. 

Andocides, 296, 358, 371, 372 ff, 

3953 Pseudo-Andocides, 296. 

Androtion, 161. 


Antiochus of Syracuse, 341, 343. 
Antiphon, 58, 227, 361, 464, 501- 


502 

Antithesis, 375 75, 81, 93, 123, 128, 
178, 198, 209, 270, 288, 338. 

Aorist, the historical tense, 276; 
used in future perfect sense, 296; 
in pluperfect sense, 133, 398; 
aorist and present, 228, 300, 305, 
362, 488; aorist and imperfect, 
400-401; aorist and pluperfect, 
435; infinitive, ‘used for’ future, 
230; participle, not indicating 
time prior to that of the main 
verb, 67, 115, 191, 249, 276, 348, 
355: 

Aposiopesis, 174; 233, 345. 

Appian, 227, 464. 

Apposition, 38, 83, 91, 107, 164. 

Archelaus, king of Thrace, 141. 

Archons, entered office on first of 
Hecatombaeon, 85. 

Argives, their character, 305, 315; 
ancient supremacy of Argos, 320. 

Argos, the Amphilochian, 6; topo- 

aphy of, 221. 

Aristides (Rhetor), 296. 

Aristophanes, cited, Acharn., 77, 
96, 99, 102, 130,259, 505; Knights, 
7, 98, 133, 178, 226, 240, 245, 
246, 247, 293, 428, 505, 526-527; 
Clouds, 7, 245, 293, 395, 505; 
Wasps, 283, 372, 502, 505; bhese: 
82, 94, 122, 133, 237, 246, 259, 
293, 305, 415, 505; Birds, 65, ror, 
188, 278, 284, 340, 344, 346, 357, 
423, 5060; Lysistr., 67, 316, 326, 
420; Thesmo h., 482, 506; Frogs, 
349, 421, 506, 524, 529; Frag- 
ments, 27, 49, 240; reckons Pelo- 
ponnesian war from B.C. 432, 98. 

Aristotle, cited, 100, 524; Nic. Eth., 
108, 173, 272, 502; Polit., 8, 20, 
60, 156, 205,-263, 500, 528, 529; 
Rhet. 1» 3) 214, 372; avepow Oéces, 

159. 
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Army, Athenian, 96, 99, 218, 228, 
283, 485, 527. 

Arnold, 86, 113, 117, 127, 136, 163, 
166, 189, 190, 193, 202, 207, 229, 
234, 264, 307, 332, 346, 369, 377; 
395, 399 ff., 402, 405, 417, 418, 


436, 437, 482, 484, 486, Sor, 511, 
526, 527, 531; on the genuineness 


of Thuc. iii. 84, 211; on Sphac- 
teria, 224 ff. 


Arrangement of the narrative of” 


Thucydides, 68, 70, 71, 87, 167, 
265, 359, 376-377, 398, 492. 

Article, used as demonstrative pro- 
noun, 67, 167, 197, 243; with in- 
finitivé, 111, 516, 517; with par- 
ticiple, apparently superfluous, 
205; 224, 242-243, 207, 289 ; 
presenting individuals under a 
general aspect, 243; omitted, 17, 
44-45, 73, 109, 196; omitted with 
the second of two substantives, 
126, 192, cp. 81; other uses, 66, 
164, 170, 383, 423, 433, 444, 475: 
479. 

Asyndeton, 47, 122, 177, 195, 200, 
231, 249-250; 395. 

Athenaeus, 206. 

Athenians, the growth of their 
empire, 105; union of, with thé 
Lacedaemonians against Hellas, 
237,301; their marine supremacy, 
316; persistence in sieges, 338. 
character of their empire, 390; 
their camp at Syracuse, 436; 
their power compared with the 
Syracusan, 420, 437; contrasted 
with the Lacedaemonians, 526; 
their constitution after the fall 

Of the 400, 527 ff. 

Athletes, 161, 280. 

Attraction, 2, 127, 257. 

B. 

Bast, Commentatio Palzographica, 

' 69. 

Bauer, 434, 499. 

Bekker, Anecdota, 58. 

Bekker, 162, 211, 287, 331, 342, 
386, 394, 419, 482, 493, 509, 514, 
521, 525, 526. 

Bergk, 521. 

Boccaccio, 151 ff. 

Boeckh, 49, 85, 88, 89, 95, 250, 282- 

' 283, 360, 421, 503. 
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Bohme, 81, 93, 487, 532. 

Bottia, Bottizea, 132, 142. 
Brasidas, 268, 269. 

Burke, quoted, 54, 62, 108, 183, 185. 


Cc 


Calendar, Greek, 85 ff., 101; Julian 
and Gregorian, 89 ; tricks played 
with the calendar by the Argives, 
315. 

Callisthenes, 494. 

Campbell, 72, 83. 

Campe, 319. 

Cantacuzenus, 147. 

Carapanos, 215. 

Carnea, 324. 

Changes in the Greek coast, 187, 

_ 221, 226, 

Chronology, 69, 87 ff, 129, 299- 
300; 302. 

Goi sek. septic Inscriptionum 
Atticarum), 88, 282=283, 297, 298, 

__379, §21. > NES 

Cicero, cited, 163, 407, 458. 

C. I. G. (Corpus Inseriptionum 
Graecarum), 50, 70, 282, 328. 

City, name of a, used for its terri- 
tory, 238. 

Classen, 10, 19, 29, 31, 38, 46, 47, 
64, 81, 86, 121, 127, 128, 135, 138, 
166, 173, 211, 224, 228, 236, 238, 
242, 277, 288, 290, 298, 306, 308, 
312, 313, 318, 366, 377, 382, 383, 
384, 391, 415, 417, 434, 438, 442, 
452, 453, 45 » 471, 4 rh 482, 486, 
488, 511, 515,531. 

Cleandridas, father of Gylippus, 404. 

Cleon, 292-293. ; 

Cobet, 49, 286. 

Comparative, peculiar uses of, 60, 
61, 74, 93, 107-108, F14, 210, 24f, 
253, 256, 276, 388, 390-391, 444— 
£45 S00! OT 

Conciseness, giving rise to irregu- 

_ larity, 40, 42, 109. 

Confusion, of general and parti- 
cular; 17, 52; 109, 192, Cp. 327; of 
rest and motion, 241, 355, 533- 
534; confused expression, more 
Common in Thucydides than 
feebleness of construction, 125. 

Conjectural émendations, remarks 
on, 5, 12, 45, 46, 47, 49; 66, 68 ff, 
87, 99, 100; 429, 137, 140, 162, 
1695 174, 175, 178, 180, 192, 215, 
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231, 236, 241, 250, 252, 258, 263, 
282, 286, 287, 298, 30°75 308, 317, 
318, 319, 342, 351, 353, 366, 368, 
381, 393, 394, 406, 414, 423, 431, 
432, 433, 434, 478, 480, 486, 489, 

' 490, 511, 514, 515, 532, 533; 

_ emendations confirmed by 4 new 
MS., 439, 493. .. 

Construction, harsh constructions 
more common in Thucydides 
than unusual meanings of words 
or phrases, 190; changed as the 
sentence proceeds, 187, 235, 251, 
318, 3245 344, 353, 365, 367, 384, 
385; weak constructions sup- 
ported, 194, 210, 244, 253, 433; 
words standing in a double con- 
struction, 2, 38, 249, 253, 287, 
322, 336, 385, 412, 428, 430, 431, 
433, 519; the nearer and more 
natural to be preferred, 337. 

Corcyra, topography of, 204. 

Corcyraeans, apply to the oracle of 
Dodona, 215. 

Corinth, Isthmus of, its topography, 
246-247. 

Cratippus, 462. 

Critias, 520. 

Curtius (Quintus), 468. 

Curtius (E.), 494. 


. D. 

Darwin, 215. 

Dascon, 380. 

Dative, of accompaniment, 126- 
_ 127; of Cause or reason, 142, 174, 
. 202, 208, 269-270, 364; of cir- 
eumstance, 364, 367, 387; ethic, 
ot ‘commodi et incommodi,’ 
160, 201, 218, 231, 514; instru- 
mental, 30, 142, 194; 202, 269~ 

270; of manner, 210, 358; of 
measure, 192; of reference or 
relation, 56, 1F6, 231, 238, 253, 
262, 271, 388, 499, 526; due to 
anacoluthon, 479; due to paral- 
lelism, 131; two datives parallel 
. but in different constructions, 54, 
_ 107; with adjectives, 168; with 
idea of ‘ fighting,’ 142, 277; with 
xivOuveverv, 366; with peréxerr, 98 ; 
with moaredoa, 25. 

Demes, 99. 

Demonstrative pronoun, referring 
to a distant or obscure subject, 21, 


- 


61, 74; 78, 118, 136, 235, 270, 289, 
317, 322, 338, 365, 389, 394, 398, 
435; neuter referring to mascu- 
line or feminine substantive, 115 ; 
as subject, attracted into gender 
of predicate, 164. 

Demosthenes, cited, in Boeot., 428 ; 
De Cor., 260, 335; Olynth., 34, 
157, 430; im Steph., A. 424; 
spurious Funeral Oration, 103. 

Demosthenes, death of, 458. 

Didot, 399. 

Difficulties im the narrative of 
Thucydides, 80, 85 ff., rr7, 128, 

- 139, 168-169, 172; 200, 203, 205 ff., 
219, 222, 223, 231-232, 305, 306, 

309; 317; 319, 329-330, 344, 378- 

' 3795 4035 413, 429, 441, 471, 473- 
474; 475) 495, 530-531, 534-535. 

Digressions, m the history of Thucy- 
dides, 208. 

Dindorf, 440. 

Diodorus, cited, 46, 66, 68, 69, 70, 


Was 87, 145, 205, 206, 223, 263, 265, 


380, 404, 407, 435, 4555 458, 530. 
Diogenes Laertius, 369. 
Dion Cassius, 382-383, 464. 
Dionysius of. Halicarnassus, 211- 
212, 447, 448, 461-462, 498. 
iréct narration substituted for 
oblique, 318. ; 
Dittography, 111, 140, 183, 500. 
Dobree, 306, 489, 492. 
‘Dolphins, 427-428. 
Dorieus, 161. 
Drachma, Corinthian, A°ginetdn, 
201-202, 
Dress of early Hellenes, 7, 8. 
Dukas, 503. 
Duker, 522. 


E 


Earthquakes, 91, 215. 

East wind, in Greece, F72. 

Eclipsés, 88. 

Eion, 229. 

Elis, tof. 

Elliptical constfuctions, 324, 345, 
449, 494, 515. 

Elmsley, 499. 

Ennea Hodoi, colonization of, 70; 
destruction of, 66. 

Epexegésis, 82, fo2, 122, 124, 158, 
1775 181; 189y 195, 208; 337; 364, 
395: 
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Ephorus, 66. | 
Eruption of Mount Etna, 223. 
Eupolis, 133. 

Euripides, cited, Alcest., 490, 523; 
Bacch., 126-127; El., 336, 467; 
Hec., 490; Iph. in Aul., 450; 
Med., 177, 443; Orest., 27, 418, 
490; Phrixus, 454; Rhes., 245, 
490; Troad., 508. 

Euryelus, the, 429. 


F. 


Feminine, adverbial use of, 430-431. 

Festivals, cause of delay at Sparta, 
228; set aside or feigned by the 
Argives, 315. 

Force of words, lost as the sentence 
proceeds, I, 120, 126, 180, 181, 
198, 313, 347. | 

Four Hundred, revolution of the, 
499, 501, 518-519, 527, 

Frick, 78, Essay on Inscriptions, 
Ixxv. 

Future, force of; 91, 198, 230, 281, 
331; 334, 454- 

G. 


Galen, cited, 116, 146. 

Geminus, 88. 

Genitive, of cause or reason, 322- 
323; Partitive, 101, 177,255, 437; 


of the object, 108; of place, 329; 


of price, 94; of reference, rela- 
tion, or respect, 55, 59, 83, 127, 
187, 216, 337, 433; of the sub- 

_ ject, 414; due to anacoluthon, 
94; explanatory, 428; after com- 
parative, 210; after verbal sub- 
stantive, 166; after reiMecOa, 450; 
after £uv-, 177, 417; other uses, 
114, 209, 269, 294, 361, 526, 530. 

Genitive, absolute, referring to the 
subject of the main verb, 132, 
CP. 344, 432, 439; leaving par- 
ticiple to be supplied, 207, 364— 
365 ; leaving subject to be sup- 
plied, 275, 483 ; impersonal, 483. 

Genuineness of Thuc. iv. 84, 211 ff.; 
of Thuc. viii, 461 ff. 

Geography of Thucydides, pp. 
Ixxix—lxxxiv. 
Gibbon, 78, 147 ff. 
Glosses, 35, 41, 47, 79, 112, 159, 
180, 212, 379, 384, 405, 408, 430, 

459; 497; 500. 


Goethe, quoted, 54. 

Giller, 29, 190. 

Gorgias, 103. 

Graser, 359, 425, 428. 

Graves, 241. 

Grote, 24, 48, 100, 133, 137-138, 
146, 200, 252, 265, 268, 277, 304, 
306, 311, 315, 320, 322, 369, 377, 
397, 399 ff, 403, 410 ff, 414-415, 
465, 471, 494, 518, 527. | 


H. 


Haacke, 46, 394, 490, 504, 532. 

Hagnon, 290. 

Harpocration, 49, 96. 

Hartung, 13, 56. 

Harvest, time of the, 86. 

Hecatombaeon, date of, 85, 89. 

Heilmann, 250. 

Hellenica, 215. . 

Helots, massacre of, 265. 

Heraclides Ponticus, 206. 

Herbst, 31, 277, 279, 280, 529. 

Hermae, Mutilation of, and viola- 
tion of the Mysteries, 372 ff. 

Hermann, 41, 279, 343, 383, 468, 
487, 522. 

Herodotus, on the Pelasgians, 6; 
on the votes of the Spartan 
kings, 26; on the alliance be- 
tween Plataea and Athens, 200 ; 
on the number of the Athenian 
ships at Salamis, 56; on the 

- earthquake at Delos, 91; cited, 
II, 13, 14, 23, 43, 70, 78, 80, 81, 
166, 194, 202, 228, 251, 252, 318, 
320, 342-343, 353) 397s 439 4515 
465, 467, 476, 478, 522-523, 534- 

Hesychius, 49, 58, 328, 384, 468. 

Hieramenes, 495. 

Hippias and Hipparchus, 368-369. 

Hippocrates, 144-145, 382. 

Holm, 408, 429, 456. 

Homer, quoted, 12, 29, 62, 166, 220, 
380-381, 452; referred to by 
Thucydides, 18, 20. 

Homerichymns,why called rpooipua, 
219 ff.; text of them as quoted 
by Thucydides, 220. 

Hultsch, 202. 

Hume, quoted, 82. 

Hyperbaton, 63, 324, 340, 434, 479. 

Hyperbolus, 505-506. 

Hyperides, 103, 109. 
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Ideler, 88, 89. 

Imperfect, 270 ; imperfect and per- 
fect, 309; ‘for pluperfect,’ 314, 
424, 470. fee! 

Indicative, in protasi instead of op- 
tative, 162; in apodosi instead of 
optative and ay, 257; introduced 

» into oblique narration, 482, 507. 

Infinitive, government of, 15-16, 25, 
35, 36, 44, 62, 73, 93, 102, 125, 
158, 179, 195, 207, 211, 262, 267, 
275, 310, 314, 315, 326, 335, 346- 
347, 363, 387-388, 392, 401, 472, 
486; with article, 111; with article 
in genitive, 322-323; ‘for im- 
perative’ (?), 288, 363 ; ofpurpose, 
244; in relative clause of oblique 
narration, 432; after érv, 311. 

Inscriptions, 100, 215; tribute lists, 
49, 330; sepulchral, 50-51, 70,282— 
283 ; votive, 78, 370; financial, 88, 
95 ; treaties, 311 ff., 328 ; decrees, 
472, 521; restoration of them, 
89. See Essay on Inscriptions, 
ix—Ixxviii. 

Inversion, of logical order, 370. 

Ionians, 97. 

Irony, 75, 203, 255, 294, 357, 386, 
391, 526. 

Isocrates, cited, 46, 190, 191, 202, 


263, 310, 375, 383, 396, 397, 498. 
Isthmian games, time of, 468. 


J. 
Jebb, 103, 374. 
Jelf, 111, 126, 134, 139, 167, 177, 
237, 500. 
Justin, 458. 


Kennedy, 241. 

Kirchhoff, 95, 282, 285, 311,330,521. 

Kohler, 49, 295, 296, 297, 298, 330. 

Krause, 468. 

Kriiger, 16, 46, 47, 68, 69, 87, 129, 
162, 233, 385, 438, 454, 463, 464, 


467, 481, 494, 512. 
Kumanudes, 370. 


L. 


Lacedaemonians, their dress, 8 ; 
kings, 26, 319; character, 69, 
228, 253, 268, 296, 309; their 
navy, 90, 234, 296; their army, 
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320, 321-322; treaties with the 
Persians, 481, 495; contrasted 
with the Athenians, 526; appa- 
rently confused with Pelopon- 
nesians, 106. 

Leake, 221, 225, 226, 286. 

Leros, 475. 

Lindau, 476. 

Linwood, 433-434. 

Litotes, 61, 72, 200, 269. 

Littré, 146-147. 

Livy, 145, 169, 318, 346, 468. 

Lobeck, 266, 430-431. 

Locrians, 219. 

Lucian, 418, 464. 

Lucretius, 145. 

Lycurgus, cited, 13, 96-97, 487, 514, 

oO. 


5 
Lyell, 215. 


Lysias, 103, 290, 490, 502, 519 ff., 
524, 527 ; Pseudo-Lysias, 374, 460. 


M. 


Macedonians, 141. 

Madvig, 47, 478, 486. 

Malea, 159-160, 161. 

‘ Marcellinus,’ 303, 461. 

Matthiae, 499. 

Mazzini, quoted, 54. 

Megara, history of, 263. 

Megarian exiles, 259. 

Meibomius, 478. 

Meineke, 240, 319, 428. 

Melos and Thera, 330, Essay on 
Inscriptions, xlvi. 

Messenians of Naupactus, 68, 223, 
439. 

Methymna, 156. 

Metics, 96. 

Meton, 87 ff. 

Meursius, 369. 

Middle, force of, 162, 467; future 
middle in passive sense, 381, 419. 

Milton, quoted, 321. 

Mitylené, topography of, 159-160. 

Mnemosyné, 384. 

Mommsen, A., 86, 88, 89. 

Month, intercalary, 87 ff.; civil 
and lunar, rol. 

MSS., Cass. (H.), 413, 459, 5333 
Aug. (F.), 31, 204, 382, 418; Cl 
(N.), 183, 204, 232, 282, 382, 
484, 509, 522, 524, 531; Ven. 
204, 232, 267, 459, 522, 525, 531; 
Laur. (C.), 41, 50, 116, 138, 140, 
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378, 5225 o fe ), 459, 5145, Fe (f.), 
459, 516; Pal. (E.), 3815; It. (A.), 
_ 175; 4843 Vat. (B.), 16, ty 3535 
408, 413, 418, 419, 420, 422, 424, 
425, 430, 432, 434, 439, 447, 450, 
454, 459, 473, 475, 480, 484, 486, 
492, 493, 495, 496, 497; 509, 510, 
513, 516, 522, 525, 526, 532; H 
(h.), 340, 342, 349, 353, 371, 408, 
413, 418, 419, 420, 422, 423, 424, 
430, 434, 461; Reg. G. (g.), 11, 
175,292; Gr. he )s 292s 459, 5225 
I. (1.), 340, 446, 459; D. (d.), 459, 
509; E. (e.), 533; Lugd. 292, 393, 
484, 500, 516; Vind. (1), 461; 
Mosqu. (Q.), 488, 516; m. (G.), 
138 wes Ar; (boy-331 4 Ga 
(O.), 331; Parm. 204; M. (in 
British Museum), 337, 439, 493 


497- 
Miller, E., 88, 89. 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec., 341. 
Miiller-Striibing, 46, 99, P 
Munro, 145. 
Mure, 105. 
Mycenae, 16, 


N. 


Napier, quoted, 281. 

Naupactus, 68-69, 439. 

Naval tactics, 133, 426, 427-428. 
Navy, the Peloponnesian, 90; the 
Athenian, 90, 100, 167 ff., 506. 

Negative, use of, 59, 288, 437, 445, 
485, 487; pleonastic, 203, 288, 
487; position of, 352, 372; omit- 
ted owing to confusion, 186, 452. 

Nepos, 310. 

Neuter, 216, 363. 

Neuter plural, used instead of sing- 
ular, 189, cp. 191,217; takes 

_ plural verb, 469. 

Neuter pronoun, referring to mas- 
culine or feminine substantive, 
186, 424. 

Newton and Hicks, 50, 95, 282; 
Newton, 328, 370. 

Nicephorus, 62. 

Nicias, character of, 240, 294, 346, 
357, 416, 453-454 ; death of, 458- 


459. 

Niebuhr, 341. 

Nominative ‘absolute,’ or ‘nomin- 
ativus pendens,’ 23, 190, 229, 
245, 269, 394; due to change 


from preceding construction, 91, 
116, 121, 251, 276, 309, 376, 490. 
Numerals, how written in MSS., 
45, 69. 
Numerical errors in MSS. of Thu- 
cydides, 46-47, 232, 252, 531. 


O. 


Octaeteris, 88-89. 

Oligarchical party at Athens, 374- 
375, 395, 489-490, 518, 519. 

Oligarchy, in early times, 20. 

Optative, deliberative, 235; in 
protasi, instead of indicative, 73, 
107; iterative or indefinite opta- 
tive of past time, 92, 140, 214, 
448, 452, 499; optative and sub- 
junctive in parallel clauses, 235, 
327. 

Oracles, 30, 121, 215, 217, 278, 295. 

Order of words, peculiar, 159, 160, 


201, 207, 233, 299, 347- 
Ovid, 145. 


P. 

Paches, 187. 

Palmer, 480, 493. 

‘ Parallel passages,’ fallacy of, 233- 
234, 476. 

Parallelism of dissimilar construc- 
tions, 1, 2, 14 ff, 27, 30, 51, 54, 
94, 107, 156, 181, 184, 242, 250, 
251, 265, 299, 355, 363, 364, 372, 
380, 419, 45753 parallelism con- 
cealing flaws in expression, 112, 
335; leading to irregularity, 1 31. 

Parenthesis, 54 235, 239; 394, 395; 
492, 503, 508. 

Paronomasia, 2 36. 

Parthenon, the, 95. 

Participle, emphatic, 26, 75, 239, 
274, 327, 350, 351; parallel to a 
finite verb, 14-15, IOI, 207, 241, 
267,416,419, 503, 525, cp.493; toa 
relative clause, 27 ; one participle 
subordinate to another, 189, 355, 
389, 457; participle apparently 
taking the place of an infinitive, 
3) 257, 342, 534; with substantive, 
in unusual position, 31 ff., 64; 
agreeing. with the principal of 
two substantives, 497 ; participle 
of substantive verb to be sup- 


plied, 116, 165, 239, 479. 
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Party-feeling in Hellas, rapid 
changes of, 156, 375. 

Past tenses, peculiar uses of, 17, 36, 
97, 122-123, 165, 198, 199, 296. 


Pausanias, cited, 66, 68, 78, 99, 161, 


_ 206, 225, 397; 458. 
Pay, of sailors, 344; of senators, 


503. ; 
* Peace of Cimon,’ 465, 494. 


Pelasgians, 6. 

Peloponnesians, length of their in- 
vasions of Attica, 86; their army, 
262-263; their navy, 90, 278. 


-People,name of a, putfor their repre- 


sentatives, 397, 512, cp. 310, 516. 
Perdiccas, 413. 
Perfect tense, 169, 232, 316, 338, 


379. 


Pericles, funeral speech over those 


who fell at Samos, 103. 
Perioeci, 472. 
Persia, assists the Peloponnesians, 


174, 175. 


Phanodemus, 66. 


Pherecrates, 428. 


Philistus, 407, 435, 458. 


Phocians, the, 218. 

Phormio, 133. 

Photius, 49, 286. 

Phrynichus, 477, 4913 assassina- 
tion of, 520-521. 

Phrynichus (Comic poet), 240. 

Pindar, cited, 11, 99, 219. 

Pisistratus, 368-369. 

Plague, 121, 143 ff.; at Constanti- 
nople, 147 ff.; at Florence, 151 ff. 

Plataea, 130, 190, 191, 194; date 
of attack upon, 85 ff. 

Plataeans, 438-439. 

Platner, 58. 

Plato, cited, Apol., 272 ; Crit., 13; 
Gorg., 141; Lach,, 272; Legg.,43, 
180, 354, 394, 523 ; Menex., 103 ; 
Phaed., 499, 510; Phaedr., 214 ; 
Polit., 118; Prot., 111, 183, 318, 
346, 361, 445; Rep., 94, 118, 135, 
183, 289, 355,453; Symp., 168, 
272, 310, 373; Theaet., 280, 353 ; 
“2im;,:404. 

Pseudo-Plato, Alcib. i, 349; Hip- 
parch., 369. 

Pleonasm, 1, 38, 40, 57, 114, 120, 
162, 172, 257, 365, 393, 418, 500. 

Pliny, 225, 405, 407. 

Pluperfect, 285, 393, 522. 


Plural, 392, 401, 507. 

Plutarch, cited, Lives, Alcib,, 310, 
373-375; 395, 506, 520-521; Aris- 
tid., 194, 506; Cic., 431; Cim., 
66; Lysand., 206, 298 ; Nic., 187, 
240, 404, 433, 458, 506, 524; 
Pericl., 103, 404; other works, 
217, 220, 286, 431 ; Pseudo-Plut., 
Dec. Rhet., 502, 

Pluygers, 49, 286, 384, 

Pollux, 58, 202. 

Polyaenus, 485. 

Polybius, 428, 431. 

Poppo, 2, 38, 41, 46, 82, 92, 106, 
113, 115, 134, 157, 165, 176, 177, 
178, 191, 196, 211, 230, 244, 288, 
307, 318, 349, 360, 363, 369, 413, 
415, 446, 447, 463, 485, 488, 509, 
510, 511, 512, 514, 517, 531, $32. 

Portus, 500. 

Possessive pronoun, used objec- 
tively, 35. 

Prepositions, use of, 127; in com- 
position, used to repeat a verb in 
a more emphatic form, 196, 311. 

Present tense, force of, 64, 71-72, 
470, 482; present-imperfect par- 
ticiple, 119; used where future 
would be expected, 239; present 
and perfect, 309. 

Procopius, 147-148. 

Pronouns, different, used of the 
same person or thing, 184. See 
Demonstrative, Possessive, Rela- 
tive Pronoun, 

Ptolemy, 87. 

Pythian Games, their date, 285. 


R 


Rawlinson, 78, 465. 

Redlich, 88, 89. 

Reiske, 393, 515. 

Relative pronoun, referring to ob- 
scure antecedent, 108, 136, 254, 
443, 444; singular, referring to 
plural antecedent, 91 ; masculine, 
referring to implied personal 
antecedent, 112, 235, 446; used 
with two shades of meaning, 173; 
referring to negative idea implied 
in preceding words, 281, 381; 
antecedent fused with relative, 
108, 113, 127, 257, 269; rela- 
tive with subjunctive, 418; used 
as demonstrative, 243; due to 
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anacoluthon, 514; other uses of, 
60, 79, 164, 336, 390. 

Repetition, of a word, 18, 307, 501, 
504; of an idea, 20, 92, 116-117, 
126, 142, 165, 362, 379, 393; of 
a word in a different sense, 74, 
165, 453; of a clause in a new 
form, 162; repetition of letters 
or words a cause of corruption 
in MSS., 111, 140, 183, 279, 342, 
500. 

Resumption, 1, 19, 20, 37, 92, 97, 
114, 124, 139, 200, 208, 243, 250, 
262, 289-290, 300, 365, 388, 424, 
446, 495, 530. 

Revolutions, in Hellas contempo- 
rary with Thucydides, 205. 

Rhetoric of Thucydides, 432, 437. 
See Speeches. 

Rider (Old English comedy), 112- 
113. 


S. 


Schaefer, 367. 

Scholia, on Thucydides, 29, 112, 
212, 294, 353, 384, 430, 440, 511- 
512; on A¢schines, 70; on Aris- 
tides. (Rhetor.), 296; on Aristo- 
phanes, 427; on Pindar, 468. 

Schémann, 96. 

SchGne, 313. 

Sentences, attempt to express two 
in one, 164, 199, 288, 291, 333, 
421. 

Shakespeare, quoted, 38, 54, 163. 

Sheppard and Evans, 138. 

Shilleto, 34, 36, 38. 

Sicily, 341. 

Simonides, 372. 

Singular verb with plural substan- 
tive, 177. 

Socrates, at Delium, 272. 

Sophocles, cited, Aj., 11, 194, 301, 
476; Ant., 184; EL., 11, 180, 194; 
O. G. 260; O. T., 27, 134, 323, 
454; Phil., 18, 158, 245, 5233 
Trach., 11, 245. 

Southey, Life of Nelson, quoted, 
117. 

Spartans, 291 ; their character, 266; 
Spartans and Helots, 265. 

Speeches, referto previous speeches, 
61, 181, 197, 391, cp. 384; antici- 
pate later events, 83,125, 332, 354, 
365, Cp. 413, 432; one speech 
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may sum up many others, 103; 
funeral orations, 103; appro- 
priate or inappropriate expres- 
sions in the speeches of Thucy- 
dides, 104-105, 361, 366, 391; 
rhetorical inconsistencies, 113, 
164-165, 356, 362, 392, 453; per- 
sonification in, 184; Thucydides 
introduces his own reflections 
into them, 352, 354. 

Sphacteria, topography of, 224 ff. 

Spang meaning of, in Thucydides, 
85-8 


eae 159, 180, 211, 308, 434, 476, 

486. 

Stater, 201-202. 

Stein, 78, 342. 

Stephanus Byzantinus, 48-49, 71, 
100, 376, 380, 407. 

ae 159, 225, 227, 259, 271, 
2 

Subject of verb, supplied from the 
context, 3, s, 8, 17, 65, 186, 192, 

_ 205, 222, 230, 236, 2573 262, 3373 
348, 469, 493, 522; changed as 
the sentence proceeds, 23, 41, 171, 
189, 232, 266, 276, 314, 329, 331, 
387, 402, 431, 488. 

Subjunctive, after relative pro- 
noun, 418; alternating with op- 
tative, 448. 

Subordinate clauses, expressed as 
if co-ordinate, 8, 39, 75, 110, 449, 
494. 

Suetonius, 294. 

Suidas, 227, 238, 464, 468, 502, 510, 

Summer and winter, in Thucydides, 
32, 299, 300, 324. 

Syracusan expedition, 128; anti- 
cipations of, 239, 254, 204. 

Syracuse, topography of, 380, 399, 
402, 408, 435-436; siege of, 
399 ff., 402, 403, 404, 407, 408, 
409 ff., 427; 429, 441 ; parties in, 
433-434, 459; retreat ‘of the Athe- © 
nians from, 455 ff., 460. 


Te 


Tacitus, 242, 318. 

Talent, gold and silver, 95-96; as 
measure of weight, 418. 

Tautology, or repetition, attempt 
to avoid, 91, 165, 184, 192, 314, 
336, 357, 446, 488. 
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Text of Thucydides, not affected 
by discovery of a fragmentary 
inscription, 313. 

Theognis, 12, 488-489. 

Theopompus, 461, 494, 502. 

Theramenes, character of, 523-524. 

Thespiae, 397. 

Thessaly, 100. 

Thirlwall, 265, 304, 309, 369. 

Thompson, 103. 

Thria or Thrio, 71. 

Thucydides, a sufferer in the 
plague, 145; does not pass moral 
judgments, 203, 501; date at 
which different parts of the His- 
tory were written, 208, 223; 
vividness of his narrative due to 
testimony of eyewitnesses (?), 228 ; 
loss of Amphipolis and banish- 
ment, 303-304; his account of 
Sicily, 341 ; omits names of con- 
temporaries, 145, 375; not al- 
ways clear in description, 427 ; 
corrects himself, 167, 438 ; gen- 
uineness of ili. 84, 211 
Book viii, 461 ff. ; composition 
of the History, 462-463, 517. 

Thurii, 376. 

Timaeus, 458. 

Tissaphernes, his sacrifice to Arte- 
mis, 535. 

Transposition of words, 170. 
Treasury, public, of Athens, 95, 
Essay on Inscriptions, xlix ff. 
Treaties, 278, 294 ff, 301, 311 ff., 

324, 481,495. 

Tribute, of the Athenian allies, 250, 
296 ff.; imposed on Melos and 
Thera (?), 330; five per cent. duty 
substituted for it, 421, 422; im- 
posed by the Persian king (?), 465. 

Tribute-lists, 49, 296 ff., Essay on 
Inscriptions, xxix ff. 

Tripod, dedicated after the battle 
of Plataea, 78. 

Triremes, speed of, 138-139 ; con- 
struction of, 425; pay of, 477-478. 

Trophies, 260. 


U. 
Ullrich, 47, 298. 
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ff.; of 
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Unger, 88, 89. 
Unusual words or constructions, 
not a proof of spuriousness, 213. 


V. 


Valckenaer, 353. 

Valla, 250, 533. 

Variation, of construction, disguised 
by verbal similarity, 375 ; of style 
to suit the sense, 100. 

Virgil, 145, 318. 

Vischer, 529. 


W. 


War, Peloponnesian, the duration 
of, 298-299. 

wane (Ancient Naval Tactics), 
138. 

Weakness, of construction, rare in 
Thucydides, 125 ; supported, 194, 
210, 244, 253, 433- 

Wilkins, 54. 

Wolf, 219-220. 

Women, character of, in the Funeral 
Oration, 113. 


X. 


Xenophon, Thuc. viii. ascribed to 
him, 461 ; cited, Anab., 139, 243, 
371; Cyr., 13, 56, 97, 243, 467; 
Hell., 33, 77, 111, 161, 205, 252, 
315, 320, 332, 396, 397, 421, 468, 
477, 478, 481, 486, 495, 499, 501, 
502, 510, 519, 520, 523, 524, 525, 
528, 529, 530, 535; Mem., 59, 63, 
424, 463, 486; de Re Equest., 
499; de Rep. Lac. 320; SymPs 
404; Xenophon (?) de Rep. Ath., 
412. 


a 


Year, natural and artificial division 
of, 299-300; difference between 
the civil and natural, 86. 


Z. 


Zeugma, 328, 333, 392, 438, 4493 
cp. 386-387, 437. 
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A. 

dyos, p. 76. 

"AOnva, al, 444. 

aides and ‘aicyvvn, 62. 

alc Oaver Oa, 55, 492. 

dxpaovros Tov cirov, 86. 

dkparos, 116, 

axpiBns, 248.' 

dXioxer ba, 428. 

ad, 135. 

aAhd, 128, 415-416, 447. 

GANG pnd, 181. 

@o 1, 83. 

@obev, 27. 

ddos, 27, 64, 72, 92, 95, 158, 161, 
301, 327, 454, 525. 

@2as, 99, 508. 

@aos Te, 383. 

dua, 336. 

duapraverOa, 198. 

av, with aorist infin. (parallel to 
future infin.), 367; with future 
infin., 380; with imperative (?), 
443; with imperf. indic., 319.; with 
participle, 214; optative with and 
without dy in parallel clauses, 
235-236; dy omitted, 371, 395, 
513-514; position of, 35. 

dvaupety, 8. 

avaigyvvros, 120. 

avakhay, 418. 

avaxpovors, 426. 

dvappurreiy, 335. 

dvaorpopn, 137: 

dvéxety, 252. 

aviorapat, 343. 

ayri, 269 ; in composition, 193, 392, 
393- 

avtimaXos, 137. 

aver, 263-264. 

dtloos, 208. 

akuykpdrntos, 525. 

draipe, 330. . 

amrapxn, 353-354. - 

an, 77,131, 361, 384, 422 ; 
position, 240, 449. 

aro TOUTOU, 241. 


in com- 


amodibdvat, 377. 
dmokpunt@, 318. 
adrdé\dvoba, 451. 
amropos, 242. 
arrootpovr, 238. 
améaraots, 179. 
droareih, 342. 
dpa, i in the sense of Gp’ ov, 56. 
apyupoddyor vijes, 250. 
dpetn, 190, 501-502. 
dprt, 157. 
dpxn, 528. 
apx7, 305. : 
‘Agovpia ypdupara, 250-251. 
drpaxros, 245. 
abrdvopos, 185. 
avrés, emphatic, 39, 130, 171, 256, 
268, 279, 300, 311, 315, 333, 356, 
369, 371, 402, 404, 424, 450, 452, 
510. 
In oblique cases, reference ob- 
scure, 110, 132, 185, 186, 221, 235, 
236, 314, 330, 337, 345, 348, 427, 


444, 454, 468, 500, 512, 521; for 
oar, etc., 434, 446; avta=raira, 


383 ; in accusative, to be sup- 
plied after verb or "participle, 270, 
409, 425; To aird, reference ob- 
_scure, 2 36. 
avrov, 241, 512. 
apaviferOa, 481. 
apirracOa, 165-166, 393. 
B. 
Baowdevs, 6 Baoidevs, 488. 
BeAriorat, 488. 
Bonbeiv, 280. 
Bovdi, pay of, 503. 
aay S 
yap, reference obscure, 22, 48, 52; 
IOI, III, 120, 141, 156, 181, 229, 
251-252, 254, 261, 281, 300, 379, 
384,449, 505 ; due to anacoluthon, 


55- 
yé, force of, 509-510, 518; repeated, 
264. 


ts 


i a 


ee a 
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youn, 53. 
Tpaixn, iy Us 100, 
A. 

darravay, active, 227. 
Samdvn, 174-175. 
dé, 130, 258 ; answering to re, 16, 

18, 289, 455, 4573 cp. 389. 
& obv, 50, 510. 
dedievar and oBeiaba, 37. 
deiv, ellipse of, III, 429. 
Serva mrorety, movie ban, 309-310, 
Sewdrns, 502. 
deiobat, =deiv, 260. 
Sexnpepos, 303. 
dn, 248. 
Onder, 199, 274. 
did, 61, III, 166, 274, 346, 479 ; in 
_ composition, 117, 352, 396, 519. 
dia mAciovos, 76. 
dtaBadrw, 510. 
diaBpoxor, 414. 
Starpeiv, 302. 
Stavavpayeiv, 511. 
Stahépery, 369. 
Stahopa, duapopos, 207. 
dikas amd avpBddrov, 58. See pp. 

Ixxxv—lxxxviii. 
dixaody, 123. 
Sixaiopa, 388. 
dixaiws, 443. 
Sikaiwors, 208. 
61d, 280. 
didAAva Ga, 180. 
Soxeivy, 121, 127, 161-162, 513. 
Spapevoy, To, 349. 
divacba, 61, 366. 


, ¢ 
duvaroi, oi, 497. 


/ 


E. 
éy«Anua, 42. 
ei with fut. indic., 526. 
ei kal, and kai «i, 237, 394, 499. 
eidos, 196, 518. 
elpopévn Nets, 3, 10. 
€x, 298, 315-316; in composition, 
261. 
€K TOU Gpoiov, 165, 231. 
exBiBalo, 334. 
ékeivos, 334; used in resumptions, 


97. 
exexetpia, 286. 
exmroepeiv, 495. 
edevbepos, 185. 
edreimet, 335-336. 
épBorn and mpoaBodn, 448. 


€v, 127, 247, 439; in composition, 
100. 


€v Tois mreloToL, mp@rot, etc., 167— 
168, 

év TOUT, OI, 233. 

év 7 io, 275. 


év @, 104, 370-371, 396. 

évera, 507, 523. 

évrds, 92. 

evTvyxaver, 6, 245. 

efarpewy, 310. 

efeipyer Oat, 95, 202. 

émayer Oat, 162. 

émavdoraats, 179. 

émavaxwpeir, 367. 

émavepxopat, 215. 

erei, p. 118. 

éredn, 262. 

émehrrivo, 464, 492. 

émeftevat, 63. 

eméxew, 221, 534. 

émnpxovro, from émépxopat or éemdp- 
Xopat ?, 279. 

énl, 71, 137-138, 255, 332, 418, 443, 
490, 508; in composition, 75, 
193, 255, 306-307, 419. 

emt Opaxns, 2 eed 

ed’ mors, 503. 

€mi meiov, IOl. 

€ml mEtorov, 3. 

€mt moAv, 226-227. 

€mt rovtois, 51, 443. 

émtBarat, 474, 496. 

emtBovrever Oar, 208-209. 

emiOadaaotos, 221. 

emtreixios, emureixiopa, 82, 525. 

érarides, 425. 

épavos, Iil. 

epyov, 387. See Xdyos and épyor. 

és, 4, 64, 106, 124, 128, 211, 350; in 
composition, 228. 

€ow, 275. 

érat, 328. 

evrropos, 489. 

evréAeva, 107. 

epodos, 402. 

epoppacat, 367. 

éxewv, in a double sense, 328 ; = mape- 
xew, 229. 


Ze 


nyeiaba, etc. = HryeioOar Seiv, IIT, 
0n, 337: 

iv, with optative, 182-183. 

nv kal, 182. © 
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qv and ¢, 158, 233. 
naovxalw, 228, 306. 
Hrot ye—, 108. 


8. 


beds and Geol, 454. 
Onn, 8, 120. 
I. 


t and o, pronunciation of, 121. 
idéa, 196. 

a7 

idig, 432-433, 511. 

a 

tovos, 170. 

iepds and Gavos, 119. 

iva, of motion to a place, 241. 
»” ‘ 

toa kal, 166, 

ivo-, 362. 

ioos, 419. 


Kabe{eo Oa, 445. 

kabioracOa, 157, 286, 507. 

cai, emphatic, 1, 21, 22, 57, 64, 104, 
II5, 124, 156, 162-163, 195, 200, 
207, 218, 230, 237, 271, 277, 317, 
337) 372; 388, 389, 391, 402, 417, 


424, 426, 442, 447, 450. 
kai to be taken with ¢ or fv, not 


with the word which it precedes, 
182, 394 ; with the whole clause, 
236, 389. 

kai =‘ also,’ 36, 63, 92, 104, 231, 233; 
237, 269, 277, 280, 287, 323, 3575 
375-379, 413, 442, 471, 473) 479s 
511 ; used inaccurately, 76, 126, 
181 ; correlative use, 36, I9I. 

kai, with antecedent not conse- 
quent, 104, 257, 450, 499; Cp. 291. 

kai in apodosi, 99; connecting 
equivalent expressions, 57, 60, 
172, 339, 416, 446; connecting 
words in different construction, 
136, see Parallelism, Index I; 
connecting disparate ideas, 479. 

kai=‘and that,’ 259; used when 
add would be expected, 274, 277. 

kai—kai, 78, 124, 190, 370, 382, 454, 
509 ; the second kai forgotten, 
214. 

kai—7, 378. 

kai—bé, 10, 437. 

kai ef and ei kal, 237. 

kal qv, 174. 

Kai vov, 240. 

Kai Tavv, 490-491. 

Kai—ré, 10, 366, 503; in Homer, 12. 
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kal és, 176, 451, 491, 493, 514. 
Kavos, Kevds, 173. 

Katpds, 38, 107. 

Kairot, 107, 126, 180. 

Kahds, 7, 308, 347. 

kard, 379 ; in composition, 196. 
kal” év, ASI. 

kal’ év éxaorov, 348, 448. 

KaO’ dcov ei, 393. 

kataBon, 515. 

Katayryvacke, 468. 
katahapBave, 497. 

kaTadvew, 423. 

Katayrikpv, 438. 
katackevatec Oat, 465. 
KatagKeun, 17, 465. 

Karéx@, 397, 477, 531- 
kivdvvos, xwwduveva, 26, 187, 392. 
koiXos, 458. 

kow7, 266. 

Kowvaveiv, 467. 

koopelv, 474. 

Kpivo, 331. 

kukXos, the Athenian, 399 ff. 


A. 


AapBavewv, 178, 191, 194-195. 

Anv, 325-326. 

Adyos, 185, 437-438, 464, 517. 

Adyos and épyor, 186, 261, 349, 487, 
507. 

Aumnpos, used as a substantive, 486. 


M. 

padtora, 20-21. 

paddov, 78, 117, 197, 208, 256, 329, 
452, 504 ; omitted, 172, 395, 413. 

paddAov 7 ov, 177. 

pavtis, 463-464. 

pedro, peAAnots, 165. 

pev, out of place, 222; with the 
moreemphatic of twoclauses, I 10, 
277, 281 ; with the less emphatic, 
347: 

pevy and 6c, I21, 329, 41435 pe 

_ answered by re or kat, 129. 

pev ovv, 122. 

pevrot, 78, 261, 512. 

pépos, 106 

pépos TL, 423. 

perd, 308 ; in composition, 393. 

peraBodn and perdoracts, 115. 

petadapBave, 352, 393. 

peraroeioOa, 118. 


IN DEX. Hi: 


perexety, 62, 3 33; with dative, 98. 

BEXPL, 140, 285. 

Bh, 63, 72, 135, 2715 371, 404, 485. 
N. 

vavorabpov, 160, 367. 

veodapaders, 307. 

vopita, 459. 

vov, 125; =ére (?), 439. 


oO. 
oikeiv, 388. 
oixeiv es, 106, 
oiknows, 394. 
oixdreda, 270. 
dXtyos, 452. 
Gpoos, 197, 517-518. 
dpmoworeAevrov, 279, 344, 440. 
dpoiws, 291. 
Spas, 186, 317, 381, 382, 406, 438, 
, 453: 
OmAa, 522. 
Oras av, 412. 
épav, construction of, with participle, 


, 93 

opyn, 511-512. 

6p0as, 135. 

éppacda, 469. 

doa Mil) 234. 

écov, 418, 421. 

doris, in indirect statement, 195, 
501 ; in indirect question, 240 ; 
referring toa definite antecedent, 
167; causal, 522-523; for és, 
342-343. 

or av, 82. 

ovd€, 39, 140, 249, 389, 444. 

ovdé—ovdé, 139. 

ovde ydp, 414. 

ovk €hagaor, 239, 443. 

ovxX Hocor, 322. 

ovyx dpoias, 76. 

obre—ré, 428. 

odros, reference obscure, 21. See 
Demonstrative pronoun, Index I. 

ovUT@, 222, 284. 


3yRos, 474-475. 

II. 
mados = ‘ passion,’ 214. 
mavv, 463, 490, 515. 
mapa, 187, 279, 364, 371, 477-478, 

488; in composition, 298, 323- 

rrapaBaiverOa,used inaccurately, 184. 
mapadapBavew, 253. 


549 


Tapappryrvpt, 323. 

mapaokevater Oa, 93, 465. 

mapahépety, 298. 

mapodos, 76-77, 216, 

mas Tis, 441.. 

waTpia, Td, 328. 

matpikal Bacideiat, 20, 

méAayos, I 

mepl, 57,74, 75, 127, 361; in com- 
position, 164. 

meptytyver Oat, 333, 344-345. 

mepeivat, 136. 

Trepicracba, 228. 

mepropac ba, 305-306. 

Teptovoia, 335. 

mepimdeiv, 239, 480. 

mepironon, 96. 

TEpiooevery, 130. 

morevoat, with double construction, 
25. 

murtos, 180, 468. 

mAeious, 171, 323 3 Ta Theiw, 60, 105. 

mAotov, 412 ; mAola paxkpa, 21. 

mois, 158. 

Toei, 232. 

moveia Oa, 52, 58, 251, 372. 

ToAepeiv and moAepour, 237. 

mohtreia, idea of, anticipated by 
Thucydides, 529-530. 

mohAdkis, 94. 

mownpia, 489. 

Tov, 476. 

OU, 192, 333) 420; 433, 442. 

mpeaBever da, 517. 

mpeoBurarot, 96. 

mp6, 307, 308 ; in composition, 210, 
218, 247, 532. 

mpodiddvat, 343. 

mpobvupeioba, 230. 

mpokorrety, 255, 437. 

mpds, 113, 182, 273, 390-391, 508 ; 
in composition, 181, 229, 360, 
464, 469, 482, 499. 

mpooyiyver Oat, 135. 

™poonpxovTo, from mpocépxopat or 
mporapxopat ?, 279-280. 

mpoorevat, 249. 

mpooKerropat, 499. 

TPoorenre, 221-222. 

mpooriOevat, 210. 

mpooriderOa, 106, 

mporiWevat, 210. 

mpotider Oa, 110, 512. 

mpopaots, 248, 414-415. 

mpopepev, 65. . 


55° 


mpatov apxew, apyecOa, 120-121. 
mp@ros, 266, 513. 


Rs 
pov, 209. 
2. 

oKoTa, 498. 

omevoew = orrevderOat, 273. 

omevdewv, 292. 

orovéai, without the article, 44-45. 

orépecOat, 276. 

atparnyot, 45. 

ovyyeveis, 291. 

ovykXei@, 501. 

avyx@pelv, 309. 

ovpBdraar dixa, 58. See pp. lxxxv— 
Ixxxviil. 

TUUpAXLKOS, 467. 

TUpPAXOS, 344- 

ovppopot, 271. 

avy, in composition, 64, 109, 112, 
449, 463, 474, 487. 

ouvex@s, 371. 

ovvoikicerv, 157. 

oppayis, 77. 

oper, opict, etc., 175, 244, 313-314, 
322, 367, 376, 384-385, 418, 434, 
487, 494. 

aXoAn, 289-290. 

cadpoovrn, in political sense, 498. 

capper, 194, 196. 


a, 

tapos, 428. 

ratrecOat, 202. 

ré, in Homer, 12; use of, relic of 

the elpouévn Aé€Ets, 3; emphatic, 
183; connects participle with 
finite verb, 14. See Participle, 
Index I. 

ré, out of place, 9, 13, 14, 16, 94, 

68 (2), 199,229, 240-241, 264, 266- 
267, 288, 306, 317, 377, 4723 con- 
nected by sound only with kai 

. following, 13, 79, 302-303, 417; 
4705 with no xai following, 366 ; 
‘goes with the whole sentence,’ 


16, 98, 334-335) 455; followed. 


by de, 16, 18, 289, 455, 4573 by 


INDEX I. 


Gua d€, 389; by peévrot, 2175 
answering to pe, 129. 

Té = ‘too,’ II, 14, 176, 303, 366, 
503 5 in apodosi, 175. 

Tté—xai, ‘13 ff., 99, I09-I10, 164, 
192, 243, 264, 265, 266, 267, 294, 
308, 315, 317, 336 353, 306, 368, 

408, 442, 455, 458, 472, 489, 509. 

TE—TE, 243, 432, 486 


' retyos, 260. 


TETTLYES, 7. 

Ti, 436. 

Ti avray, 185. 

To.ovros, 173, 179, 439; 441, 459, 518. 
TOmos, 368. 

tére, 66, 193, 406, 457, 496. 

TOTE 8f, 294. 

tpipew, 434. 

Tpdros, 247, 368. 


TUYXAVELY, 53- 
Tvxn, connected with ro Oeiov, 336. 


y, 
imnpeoia, 83, 359. ie 
tm6, 428, 452; in composition, 133, 
431. 
UmdAourros, 444. 
uparpeiv, 175. 
®. 
péepecOa, 122. 
puxrol wokéutot, 140. 
puyds, 347. 


guyn; 498. 5 
gvAn and udaki, confused in 
MSS., 522. 


X. 


xetporexvns, 382-383. 
xpnopoddyot, 90, 464. ~ 


Vv. 
WevderOa, 352. 
Widody, 222. 
Q. 
os eizrety, 440. 
@ore, pleonastic, 31; expressing 
purpose, 108 ; inaccurately used, 
116, 267-268, 459; Cp. 291. 


CORRIGENDA. Vot. I. 


Page 65, line 6, for Athenians read Corinthians. ‘ 


” 


66, , 15, for Citinium read Cytinium. 
98, ., 13, for brought in the harvest read brought in corn. 
103, », 25, for was read were. 
103, » 32, for these treasures read this treasure :—i.e. the gold taken 
from the statue of the Goddess. 
II2, ,, 10, for Theopompus read Cleopompus. 
113, » 5, marg., dele 29. 
130, ,, 14, for destroyed read plundered. 
140, ,, 16, for the tribute read tribute; so p. 179, l. 34; p. 295, 1. 13. 


_ 160, ,, 22, dele had. 
173, + 3, for Nericum read Nericus. 


181, ,, 26, for six ascending each of the two towers read six ascending 
the wall and proceeding towards each of the two towers. 

190, note®, for vi read iv. s 

234, line 4, marg., for Sicilian read Italian. 

241, ,, 28, before Peloponnesians insert other. 

244, » 5, marg., for between the Acarnanians and Amphilochians 
read of the Acarnanians and Amphilochians with the 
Ambraciots, 


267, note, for ré ré read 76 Te. 


271, line 12, before in the rear insert on the high ground. 
317, » 11, for Aesymé read Oesymé. 

340, ,, 11, for Brycinniae read Bricinniae. 

343, note », for 2g fin. read 30 fin. 

348, note », for Exdrepa read Exarépq. 

352, line 33, for Diathus read Daithus. 

377, »» 5, for Oenianians read Aenianians. 

438, » 34, marg., insert 41. 

519, note °, for £48,000 read £480,000. 


. 527, note °, for vi read vii. 


538, line 12, marg., for was read were. 

552, » 32, Marg., insert 5; p. 533, 1. 19, marg., dele 5. 
567, 4, 26, dele or. 

578, » 6, for Iasus read Ialysus. 

590, ,, 19, for came read come. 

607, ., 35, for crews read crew. 


CORRIGENDA. VOL, II. 


Page 58, line 4, for fvpBodrata read évpBdrAmar. 


67; 
78, 
9°, 
95; 
95: 


975 
103, 


107, 
114, 
122, 
176, 
206, 
213, 
221, 
225, 
258, 
274; 
278, 


3, for 112. 2 read 112. I. 

1, for Tpimoos read Tpitodes. 

34; for xpnopdroya read xpnopordyot. 
22, for before the end read after the end. 
31, for ii read iii. 

1, for 8 read ai 8, and for ér read érn. 
24. for Dr. Thomson read Dr. Thompson. 
32, for kaipw read naip@. 

21, 22, dele support, and transfer taya ws to succeeding line. 

7,for 423 or 421 ?, read 421. 

10, for 32 read 33. 
2, for relate read relates. 
34, for Stwoa read énéoa. 
30, for dvexwpnpay read dvexwpnoav. 
16, dele and the hill of Paleokastro. 
13, for has read have. 
33, for Srpdpovos read =rpupdvos. 
24, after Methoné insert (Methana). 
18, for pexpl read péxpt. f 
25, 431 B.c. Cp, Essay on Inscriptions, p. xlviii. 

2, dele of. 

27, about 437. Cp. Essay on Inscriptions, p. xxxv. 


28—297, 27. But cp. Essay on Inscriptions, pp. xxxvii-xliii. 


I, for most read many. 
19, dele unnecessarily placed by Poppo after mpoyeyevnpéva. 
13, for Appendix read Introduction [p. lxvi]. 
27, for M™ read M. | 
13, 15, for “Eppa, “Epps, read ‘Eppai, “Eppijs. 
9, for icoxwévvovs read icoxvdvvous. 
16, for mapamayv read mapamay, 
13, for have read has. 
24, for kaTw0ev read KaTaber. 
31, for eixooroAoyos read eixoaroAdyos. 
32, for Euyrelus read Euryelus. 


25, for GdAd follows xpéwy understood from read with GAAa ~ 


supply xpewy from, 
2, dele Appendices to. 
27, for wore read wore. 
27, for pq read pn. 
24, for navrés, read wavtds: 
26, for Monastb. read Monatsb. 2 
14, for pudq read pvanr. 
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